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the  valley  was  flanked  by  rounded  moraines,  clothed  with 
pines  and  fira,  and  no  better  marked  than  those  in  the 
valley  of  the  Saco  about  Conway.  Their  presence  was 
revealed  by  the  clearing  away  of  the  forests  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  White  Mountains  and  the  Adirondacks. 
In  one  important  feature,  the  marks  were  less  apparent, 
as  one  does  not  see  in  the  Alps  the  broad  trains  of  boulders 
so  common  in  the  White  Mountains,  as  they  have  been 
cleared  away  after  centuries  of  occupation  of  the  country. 
It  was  more  difficult  to  detect  striated  and  rounded  rocks 
in  the  Alpine  valleys  than  he  had  imagined  from  the 
accounts  of  Alpine  geologists. 

He  should,  however,  make  an  exception  to  the  valley 
of  Hasli,  in  which  the  striae  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains are  wonderfully  distinct. 

In  Norway  also  the  grooves  and  striee  may  be  often  seen 
in  protected  places,  but  are  scarcely  more  apparent  than 
about  Salem,  for  example. 

He  also  compared  the  ice  marks  and  moraines  in  Wales 
with  those  of  this  countrv,  and  alluded  to  the  identical 
appearance  of  the  marine  glacial  beds  of  Sweden  with 
those  of  northern  New  England.  He  thought  that  the 
student  of  this  subject  need  not  go  outside  of  the  limits 
of  New  England  for  excellent  examples  of  the  work  done 
by  ancient  glaciers. 

A  general  conversation  followed  on  the  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Packard,  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Putnam,  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  E.  S.  Atwood, 
A.  H.  Johnson  and  others ;  also  on  the  inscriptions  on 
stones,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  Runic,  but  are 
probably  Indian;  and  on  the  visit  of  the  Northmen, 
which  seems  to  be  historically  believed,  but  of  which  no 
relics  have  been  found. 


The  President  remarked  that,  twenty-five  years  ago 
this  day,  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History 
Society  was  held  to  act  upon  the  report  of  a  committee, 
appointed  at  a  previous  meeting,  to  confer  with  a  similar 
committee  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  on  the  subject 
of  a  union  of  the  two  societies.  The  resolutions  reported 
by  the  committee  and  adopted  with  some  slight  modifi- 
cations were  the  basis  of  our  present  organization. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the  Legislature 
for  an  act  of  incorporation,  a  committee  for  the  same 
purpose  having  also  been  appointed  by  the  Historical 
Society.  The  act  was  duly  passed  and  was  accepted  by 
the  two  societies  at  meetings  held  March  1,  1848,  and 
the  organization  of  the  Institute  immediately  followed 
thereon. 

The  President  presented  a  brief  statement  of  the  organ- 
ization and  condition  of  the  two  societies  at  the  time  of 
the  union,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the  causes  that  led 
to  this  result,  and  alluded  to  the  various  conversations 
and  discussions  among  the  members  before  any  definite 
action  was  taken  by  either  society.  He  suggested  the 
propriety  of  adopting  some  measures  to  commemorate  this 
event. 

After  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  A.  C.  Goodell,  A.  H.  Johnson  and  E. 
S.  Atwood  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  at  an 
adjournment  of  this  meeting,  a  plan  to  commemorate  this 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  Samuel  L.  Boardman,  Augusta,  Maine,  Dec.  20;  A.  J.  Cook,  Lansing,  Michi- 
gaiuNof.  15;  Jolin  T.  Moulton,  Lynn,  Dec. 26;  Edward  Russell,  Bostoa,  Jan.  4;  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  Louisirille,  Kentucky,  Dec.  23;  New  York,  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Society,  Oct  31 ;  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  Dec.  23. 


E.  A.  Goldthwaite  of  Salem  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 

Voted f  To  adjourn  to  Saturday  evening  next  at  8  o'clock. 


Adjourned  Meeting,  Saturday,  Januart  11,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Goodell  reported,  for  the  committee,  several 
plans  that  had  been  suggested — after  a  discussion  on  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  A.  H.  Johnson. 

Votedf  That  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  be  celebrated 
by  a  banquet  on  Wednesday,  the  fifth  of  March,  ensuing — 
at  which  members  can  procure  tickets  for  themselves  and 
their  friends. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar, 

Vbtedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  with  full  powers 
to  make  all  arrangements. 

The  committee  consists  of  Henry  Wheatland,  A.  C. 
Goodell,  Jr.,  William  Sutton,  F.  W.  Putnam,  D.  B. 
Hagar,  A.  H.  Johuson,  John  Robinson,  James  O.  Safibrd, 
E.  C.  BoUes,  C.  Cooke,  E.  S.  Atwood,  William  Neilson, 
George  D.  Phippen,  Joshua  Coit,  andG.  M.  Whipple. 

Adjourned. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  January  20,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  chair.      Records  of  preceding 
meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced   the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  Jacob  Batchelder,  Lynn,  Jan.  9;  E.  M.  Coffin,  Orang«,  Jan.  8;  A.  W. 
Greenleaf,  Newburyport,  Jan.  7,  9;  J.  C.  Holmes^  Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  9;  M.  L. 


Hnntify,  Sontti  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Dec.  24;  J.  Mnnsell,  Albany,  N.  T.,  Jan.  16;  C. 
Fefisenden  Kicbols,  Boston,  Deo.  27;  A.  T.  Perkins,  Boston,  Jan.  16;  John  C. 
Ropes,  Boston,  Jan.  11;  J.  Henrj  Stickney,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  18;  Cyrus  Wood- 
man, Cambridge,  Jan.  14;  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  Nov.  1;  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  Jan.  1 ;  Brooklyn  Mercantile  Library,  Jan. ;  Bowdoin  College, 
Jan.  13;  Hague,  Entomological  Society  of  the  Netherlands,  Oct.  25;  Hamburg, 
Natorwlssenschaftlicber  Vercln,  Dec.  10;  Lisbon,  Academic  Boyale  des  Sciences, 
Sept.  37;  Maine  Historical  Society,  Jan.  13;  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Jan.  IS; 
New-  Haren,  Yale  College,  Jan.  9;  New  York  State  Library,  Jan.  13;  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  Jan.  16;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Jan.  17. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions : — 

By  Donation, 

Chambkrlain,  Jahes  a.  Manual  for  the  General  Court,  1858, 1  vol.  16mo.  The 
New  York  State  Guide,  1  vol.  16mo.  Military  Commission  to  Europe  1655, 1856, 1 
to!.  4to.  Proposition  concerning  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  1  vol.  12mo.  The 
Caltirator,  1845,  1  rol.  8vo.  Guide  through  the  Middle,  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  18t7, 1  vol.  16mo.  Patent  Office  Reports,  1854,  1856,  1857,  1858,  4  vols.  8vo. 
Report  on  Agrriculture,  1862, 1863, 2  vols.  8vo.  Salem  Directory,  1851, 1  vol.  12mo. 
Mi'*cellaneous  pamphlets,  60. 

Cole,  Mrs.  N.  D.    Salem  Gazette  for  1872, 83  Nos. 

Editors  of  **  Thb  Nation,"  New  York.  The  Benson  Family  of  Newport,  R.  I. 
1  vol.  8vo. 

FooTE,  C.    Files  of  several  County  Papers  for  1872.    200  Nos. 

FiTLLES,  Miss.  Memoirs  of  Denmark,  1  vol.  12mo.  London,  1700.  Treason 
Uomask'd :  or  the  Queen's  Title,  1  vol.  12mo.    London,  1713. 

Garrison,  W.  P.,  of  New  York.  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  Dec.  1872.    16mo  pamphlet. 

Hawaiian  Board  of  Education.  Ka  Huinahelu  Hov;  via  hoi  ka  Arimatika 
Kulanui,  1  vol.  8vo.    Ka  Buke  Ao  Hcluhclu,  1  vol.  8vo.    Ka  Hoailona  Ilelu,  1  vol. 

HoiJ>EN,  N.  J.    The  Commonwealth,  1872.    38  Nos. 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactures,  Bulletin.    Oct.  Dec,  1872. 

New  England  Tract  and  Missionary  Society  of  Seventh-day  Advbntists 
AT  South  Lancaster,  Mass.  United  States  in  Prophecy,  1  vol.  16mo.  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  1872. 

Nichols,  C.  P.  WebBter*s  Dictionary,  1  vol.  4to.  Frenches  Poeme,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Sijnts  of  tlie  Times,  1  vol.  4to.  Journal  of  Education,  1  vol.  4to.  Chamber's  Erliu- 
burgh  Journal,  1838, 1  vol.  4to.  Lessons  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  1  vol.  12mo. 
Ontllnes  of  Phrenology,  1  vol.  12mo.    Several  pieces  of  Music. 

ROFE8,  W.  L.,  of  Andover,  Muss.  Catalogue  of  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1872-3,  8vo  pamph. 

Russell,  Edward,  of  Boston.  The  Mercantile  Agency  Reference  Book  for 
Jaly.  1871.    1  vol.  4to. 

Stone,  Miss  Mary  H.    **The  Nation.*'   222  Nos. 

U.  8.  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Official  Gazette  for  Dec.  17,  24,  81, 
1^. 

By  Exchange, 

BsLPAST  Naturalists'  Field  Club.  Sixth,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Annual  Reports, 
ltfiS-9, 1870-1, 1S71-2.    3  pamphlets,  8vo. 

BiBLioTHfcgUB  Untvbrselle  et  Revue  Suisse.  Archives  des  Sciences  Phy- 
aiqaes  et  Xaturelles,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  1872.    3  pamphlets,  8vo. 


Canadian  Institutb  of  Toronto,  Canada.  Journa]  of  Science,  Literature 
and  History,  Dec,  1872.    8vo  pampli. 

*    Harvabd  Coliagb  Library.    Annual  Reports  of  tlie  President  and  Treasurer 
of  Harvard  College  for  1871-2.    8vo  pamph. 
Iowa  State  Historical  Society.  Tlie  Annals  of  Iowa,  Oct.,  1872.  8vo  pamph. 

KONIOLICHE     PHYSIKALISH-OKONOMISCHE     GESELLSCHAFT     IN    KONIQSBERO, 

Prussia.    Shriften,  1871-2.   3  pamphlets,  4to. 

Naturhistorischen  GESELLSCHAFT  zu  NCrnbero.  Abhandluugcn,  ▼  Bd., 
1872.    8vo  pamph. 

Naturwissenschaftlichen  Verbin  in  Hakburg.  Abliandlungen  aus  dem 
Gebiete  der  Naturwissenschaften.  Bd.  v,  II  Abth.  Mit  9  Tafeln.  4to  pamph. 
Uebersicht  der  Aemter-Vertheilung  und  Wissenschaftlicheu  Thittigkeit,  1809, 1870. 
2  pamphlets,  8vo. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register  and  Antiquarian  Journal  for  Jan.,  1873.    8vo  pamph. 

Soci£t£  Entomologique  de  Belgique,  in  Bruxelles.  Annales,  Tome  xiv, 
1870-71,  8vo  pamph. 

State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters,  1870-2,  8to  pamph. 

PiTBLiSHERS.  American  Joumol  of  Science.  American  Naturalist.  Bossange's 
Monthly.  Christian  World.  Dexter  Smith's  Paper.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Glou- 
cester Telegraph.  Hardwioke*s  Science  Gossip.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Historical 
Magazine.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lynn  Reportei.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical 
and  Snrgical  Reporter.  Merrimac  Valley  Visitor.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody 
Press.  Sailors'  Magazine  and  Seamen's  Friend.  Salem  Obberver.  Western 
Lancet. 

DR.  EMERSON'S  EXCURSION  TO  PHILADELPHIA  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

The  time  at  the  meeting  was  chiefly  occupied  by  Rev. 
E.  S.  Atwood,  who  read  copious  extracts  from  a  journal 
of  the  late  Rev.  Brown  Emerson,  in  which  was  given  an 
account  of  an  excursion  which  he  made  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  starting  on  April  23,  1822,  and  arriving 
home  again  after  an  absence  of  four  weeks  and  five  days. 

The  journal  contains  many  interesting  incidents  of  the 
trip,  and  quite  a  full  and  equally  interesting  account  of  the 
friends  and  places  visited  on  the  way.  He  left  Salem, 
April  23,  in  a  stage.  On  Tuesday  evening,  in  Boston, 
called  on  Rev.  Mr.  Wisner  and  negotiated  an  exchange. 
"Called  also  on  J.  Peabody  and  spent  most  of  the  evening. 
He  had  noticed  the  publication  of  my  journey  in  the 
Salem  Gazette^  which  was  some  mortification  to  me."  On 
Tuesday  night  he  put  up  at  Earle's  Hotel,  on  Hanover 
street,  and  was   awakened    on  Wednesday  morning  at 


two  o'clock,  at  which  hour  he  started  in  the  stage  on 
his  way  to  Northampton,  where  he  arrived  at  night,  and 
the  next  morning  took  great  pleasure  in  visiting  the 
house  where  President  Edwards  lived  when  he  was  set- 
tled in  the  town. 

He  started  from  Northampton  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
Thursday,  in  a  stage,  arriving  at  Hartford  at  eight  in 
the  evening.  Springfield,  he  described  as  **a  pleasant 
town,  having  the  appearance  of  considerable  business  and 
wealth."  There  seemed  to  be  sudden  changes  in  the 
weather  fifty  years  ago  as  well  as  now  ;  for  while  the  ride 
of  Wednesday  was  a  very  cold  one,  on  Thursday  it  was  a 
hot  summer  day,  the  thermometer  indicating  88  degrees, 
and  the  cattle  panting  in  the  shade.  The  advent  of  a 
minister  from  a  distance  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  quite 
a  distinction  on  the  way,  and  at  Bennett's  hotel,  on  Fri- 
day morning,  at  breakfast,  the  landlord  conducted  him  to 
the  head  of  the  table,  and,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
company,  requested  him  to  ask  a  blessing.  Dr.  Emerson 
adds:  ''This  was  a  gratification  to  me,  because  it  was 
apparent  the  company  were  not  accustomed  to  this  relig- 
ious duty  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  I  was  saved  from  the 
painful  office  of  calling  their  attention  to  it  myself;  and 
because  it  evinced  in  the  landlord  a  regard  to  religious 
duty  and  a  respect  for  the  ministerial  character." 

He  remained  at  Hartford,  visiting  among  other  things, 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  until  the  following  Tuesday, 
when,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  he  started  for  New  Haven, 
where  he  arrived  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  He  remiiined 
here  until  the  following  Friday,  seeing  many  ministers, 
visiting  Yale  college,  etc.  On  Friday,  went  on  board  the 
steamboat  which  started  for  New  York  at  a  quarter  before 
seven  o'clock,  P.  M.  He  describes  the  steamer  as  a 
**  floating  ark,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  long  and 
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forty-two  broad,  and  the  supper  table  in  the  principal 
cabin  as  being  laid  with  as  much  taste  and  elegance  as 
we  find  in  our  best  hotels,  and  furnished  with  as  great 
and  rich  a  variety."  So  the  palatial  steamboat  living  is 
not  so  modern  an  idea  as  some  of  us  seem  to  think.  The 
drawing  for  berths,  by  lot,  is  described,  but  the  following 
shows  that  the  drawing  was  not  altogether  impartial : — 

"When  my  name  was  called,  Capt.  B.  smiling,  said, 
'There  has  been  great  inquiry  about  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
many  of  my  New  Haven  friends  desired  me  to  give  him  a 
good  berth.'  The  captain  then  drew  for  me  a  ticket, 
which  gave  me  one  of  the  best  berths  in  the  boat.  I  men- 
tion this  as  a  proof  that,  though  the  berths  are  assigned 
by  lot,  'the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  not  directly  'of  the 
Lord,'  and  as  an  expression  of  kind  attention  to  a  stranger 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  New  Haven." 

The  only  other  incident  of  note  connected  with  the  trip 
to  New  York,  was  the  open  announcement  at  an  early 
hour,  which  all  could  hear  in  their  berths,  "  No  fear,  we 
have  passed  the  gate  of  Hell," — alluding  to  the  passage 
at  "Hurlgate." 

The  boat  arrived  at  New  York  at  three  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  and  he  remained  there,  seeing  the  sights, 
and  hearing  some  of  the  eminent  and  other  preachers, 
until  the  following  Friday,  when  he  sailed  for  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  thirty-five  miles  distant.  There  he  remained 
until  the  succeeding  Tuesday,  May  14,  when  he  started, 
by  a  very  slow  and  dilapidated  stage,  for  Trenton,  where 
he  was  to  take  the  boat  for  Philadelphia.  The  team  ar- 
rived too  late,  but  it  pressed  on  to  Bristol,  ten  miles 
below,  and  there  caught  the  boat,  which,  at  eight  o'clock, 
began  to  move  down  the  Delaware,  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia coming  in  sight  at  half-past  ten. 

During  his  stay  in  Philadelphia,  he  visited  the  different 


localities  of  intei^est,  and  attended  some  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly.  One  of  the  sermons  to 
which  he  listened  was  that  of  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  of  New 
Brunswick,  whom  he  described  as  a  ^'noisy,  boisterous, 
declamatory,  and  dashing  preacher." 

Dr.  Emerson  remained  in  Philadelphia  until  twelve 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  May  22,  when  he  took  the  steam- 
boat on  his  way  home,  by  way  of  Trenton,  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  York,  New  Haven,  and  New  London.  He 
arrived  at  Boston  on  Saturday  night.  May  26th;  and, 
hearing  of  the  severe  sickness  of  his  wife,  and,  finding 
that  an  exchange  which  he  had  previously  arranged,  could 
be  provided  for,  he  took  a  conveyance  home  early  on 
Sunday  morning, — his  journal  concluding  with  a  warm 
expression  of  the  abundant  reason  he  had  for  gratitude  to 
God  that  his  trip  had  been  made  with  so  much  pleasure 
and  safety. 

In  the  back  part  of  the  book  in  which  this  journal  was 
kept,  Dr.  Emerson  gives  a  minute  account  of  his  ex- 
penses, and  we  reproduce  the  list,  as  having  interest  for 
comparison  with  present  prices  : — 

Salem  to  Boston,  $1.00;  lodging  at  Earle's  hotel,  25 
cents ;  stage,  Boston  to  Framingham,  $1.50 ;  breakfast,  50 
cents;  Framingham  to  Brookfield,  $2.50 ;  Brookfield  to 
Belchertown,  $1.31 ;  Belchertown  to  Northampton,  $1.00  ; 
supper,  breakfast  and  lodging  at  Northampton,  75  cents ; 
cake  at  Sufileld,  Conn.,  6  cents;  stage  from  Northamp- 
ton to  Hartford,  $3.00 ;  supper,  breakfast  and  lodging  at 
Bennett's  hotel,  $1.00 ;  stage  from  Weathersfield  to  New 
Haven,  $2.25  ;  dinner  at  New  Haven,  50  cents;  shaving 
ia  New  Haven,  twice,  12J  cents;  conveyance  to  steam- 
boat, 25  cents ;  steamboat  fare  from  New  Haven  to  New 
York,  $5.00;  cleaning  boots  in  steamboat,  12J  cents; 
conveyance  of  baggage  from  steamboat  25  cents  ;  break- 
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fast  at  Bunker's  hotel,  N.  Y.,  50  cents ;  carrying  baggage 
25  cents ;  boat  and  stage  fare  from  N.  Y.  to  Princeton, 
$2.00;  dinner  in  boat,  75  cents;  supper,  lodging,  and 
carrying  baggage  at  P.,  68  cents;  stage,  extra,  from 
Princeton  to  Bristol,  Pa.,  $2.00;  steamboat  from  Bristol 
to  Philadelphia,  50  cents ;  breakfast  on  boat,  50  cents  ; 
carrying  baggage,  25  cents  ;  shaving  at  N.  H.,  12  cents  ; 
ferry,  N.  Y.  to  Brooklyn,  8  cents ;  four  meals  and  two 
lodgings  at  Mrs.  Anstris',  $2.00 ;  museum,  25  cents  ; 
hospital,  12^  cents ;  porter,  18  cents ;  boat  and  stage  from 
Philadelphia  to  N.  Y.,  $2.50  ;  lodging  at  N.  Brunswick, 
25  cents;  dinner  and  breakfast  in  boat,  $1.00;  porter 
12J  cents;  stage  from  New  London  to  Boston,  $7.00; 
breakfast  and  dinner,  $1.00  ;  stage  from  Boston  to  Salem, 
$1.00.     Total  expenses,  $52.42. 

In  May,  1837,  Dr.  Emerson  made  substantially  the 
same  trip  with  his  brother  Reuben,  and  he  noted  the  prin- 
cipal expenses  as  follows : 

Salem  to  Boston,  $1.00 ;  Boston  to  Providence,  $2.00  ; 
P.  to  N.  Y.  ("found")  $5.00;  N.  Y.  to  Philadelphia, 
$3.00;  total,  $11.00. 


Eegular  Meeting,  Monday,  February  3,  1873. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.     The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The   Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  William  Gray  Brooks,  Boston,  Jan.  28;  Caroline  H.  Dall,  Boston,  Jan.  9; 
J.  H.  Emerton,  Boston,  Jan.  81;  Samuel  Henshaw,  Boston,  Jan.  20;  Ed\rard  P. 
Hiird,  Xewburyport,  Jan.  26;  Wm.  Parsons  Lunt,  Boston,  Jan.  28;  J.  Munsell, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24;  J.  L.  Sibley,  Cambridge,  Jan.  22;  D.  J.  Tapley,  New  York, 
Jan.  27;  W.  O.  Townseud,  New  York,  Jan.  20;  Charles  A.  Walker,  Chelsea,  Feb.  8; 
Boston,  Pablic  Library,  Jan.  27;  Calcutta,  Indian  Museum,  June  4;  Harvard  Col* 
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lege  Corpontion,  Jan.  21 ;  Marburg, G^selUchaft  znr  Befdrderung der  Uesammten 
KatnrwiBseaschaften,  Oct  18;  Smithsonian  Institation,  Jan.  17;  Yale  College,  Cor- 
poration, Jan.  31;  Zurich,  die  Naturforschende  Gesellschafl;,  July  1. 

The  Librarian  annouuced  the  following  additions  :  — 

By  Donation. 

Atwood,  E.  S.    Miseellancous  pamphlets,  85. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  H.  M.    Woman's  Journal.    1872.    SI  numbers. 

UHAMBE&LAIN,  JAMES  A.,  Boston.  Board  of  Trade,  1856,  1867.  14  vols.  8vo. 
Instruction  for  Field  Artillery,  1  vol.  8to.  Boston  Directories  for  1861,  1868, 
1864.  3  vols.  8vo.  Patent  Office  Reports  for  1849-1850, 1850, 1850-1851, 1856.  4  vols. 
8to.  Xew  England  Business  Directory,  1860.  1  vol.  8vo.  Boston  Almanacs  for 
1853, 1855.  2  vols.  16mo.  The  Tax  Payer's  Manual.  1  vol.  8vo.  MiscellaneouB 
pamphlets,  6. 

Xatubalist  Aokncy.  The  Great  Industries  of  the  United  States.  1  vol.  8vo. 
187%. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.   Official  Gazette.   Jan.  7, 1873. 

By  Exchange. 

E5TOMOLOGISCHEB  Verein  IN  STETTIN.  Entomologische  Zeltuug.  Herans- 
fegeben  von  dem  Entomologischen  Vereine  zn  Stettin,  xxxiii,  Jahrg.    8vo  pamph. 

Gessellsciiaft  zur  BefOederung  der  Gesammten  Natdrwissenschaftbn 
15  Marburg.    Shriften,  Bd,  ix,  x.    Sitznngs  berlchte,  1869, 1871. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Memoirs  of.  Vol.  x.  l  vol.  8vo. 
Catalogue  of  the  Paintings,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn.   8vo. 

Natttrforschendbn  Geseli^ciiaft  in  ZURICH.  Vierteljahrsschrift.  Jahrg. 
zvi.   1871.   8vo  pamph.    Neuchatel,  1871. 

Royal  Society  op  London.    Proceedings  of.    Vol.  xx.   Nos.  130-137.    8vo. 

9tOCitTt  D'  AccLiMA'noN  OF  PARIS.  Bulletin  Mensuel  Tome  ix,  Aout,  Sept. 
Oct.,  1873.    3  pamplUets.    8vo. 

SocitTt:  DKS  Sciences  Naturelles  in  Neuchatel.  Bulletki.  Tome  ix.  2me. 
Cahier.    1872.    8vo  pamphlet. 

Vereins  fUr  Erdkunde  zu  Dresden.    Jahres  bericht  viii  und  ix.    1872.    8vo. 

Publishers.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle. 
Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical 
Beporter.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Pi'ess.  Quaritch's  Catalogue.  Salem 
Observer. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Museum  announced  the 
following  donations  to  his  department : — 

SncKXET;  M.  A.    Miscellaneous  manuscripts. 

Watkrs,  £.  S.,  of  Chicago,  111.  Water  Vase,  bought  in  London,  Aug.,  1870 
stored  in  the  basement  of  108  Cass  St.,  Chicago,  and  dug  from  its  ashes,  Nov.,  1871. 

William  Fobcs  Gavett  of  SalcTn,  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 
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Mr.  James  H.  Emerton  made  an  interesting  statement 
of  the  results  of  his  observations  on  the 

WORMS  OF  THE  GENUS  NAI8. 

He  mentioned  that,  Oct.  21,  he  took  from  the  large 
pond  near  Legg's  hill  a  quantity  of  bladderwort  and 
other  floating  plants,  among  which,  with  the  animals  usu- 
ally found  in  the  pond,  were  large  numbers  of  worms  of 
the  genus  Nais,  each  wearing  a  tubular  case  covered  with 
seeds  and  water  plants  and  in  part  with  the  eggs  of 
Daphnia.  On  removing  the  cases,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  worms  showed  the  beginning  of  a  division  into 
two  and  sometimes  the  struggles  of  the  worm  while  its 
case  was  being  removed  were  enough  to  complete  the 
separation. 

The  first  appearance  of  division  was  a  larger  interval 
than  usual  between  two  pairs  of  setoe  near  the  middle  of 
the  body,  around  which  a  slight  wrinkle  marked  the  line 
of  future  separation. 

Just  behind  this  crease,  on  the  under  side  of  the  body, 
next  appeared  rudiments  of  four  pairs  of  bunches  of 
hooked  setie,  markin^f  the  four  sc^rments  next  behind  the 
mouth  of  a  new  worm.  At  the  same  time  in  front  of  the 
line  of  division  appeared  a  great  number  of  new  segments 
crowded  together,  which  were  to  form  the  posterior  end 
of  the  forward  worm,  and  just  behind  them  grew  out  a 
pair  of  long  appendages,  like  those  at  the  end  of  the  old 
worm.  The  line  of  division  became  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct, until  the  appearance  was  presented  of  one  worm, 
with  another  just  like  it  fastened  to  its  tail.  At  length 
the  division  took  place,  and  at  the  divided  part  one  worm 
developed  a  new  mouth,  and  the  other  a  new  set  of  respi- 
ratory appendages. 

In  a  few  days  another  worm,  Chaetogaster,  appeared  in 
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the  water,  which  divided  up  in  a  more  complicated  way. 
While  one  division  was  going  on,  and  before  the  parts 
separated,  each  half  again  divided  itself,  and  each  of 
these  quartet's  again  divided,  and  so  on,  until  a  chain  was 
formed  of  a  dozen  or  more  unfinished  worms,  all  using  the 
mouth  of  the  foremost  one,  and  having  their  digestion  and 
circulation  in  common. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  an  associate 
member,  Henry  C.  Perkins,  M.  D.,  of  Newburyport,  who 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  on  Saturday.  In  the  morning 
he  was  taken  ill.  No  special  danger  was  apprehended 
during  the  day,  though  some  anxiety  was  felt;  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  while  physicians  were  in 
the  house  and  friends  were  near  him,  he  suddenly  closed 
his  eyes  upon  this  world  and  expired. 

Dr.  Perkins  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Per- 
kins, and  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Nov.  13,  1804.  He 
fitted  for  college  at  the  Newburyport  academy  and  entered 
the  Freshman  class  at  Harvard  in  1820,  graduating  in 
1824.  He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine with  Dr.  Richard  S.  Spofford,  of  Newburyport.  In 
October,  1825,  he  entered  his  name  as  a  student  with  Dr. 
J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  and  continued  with  him  until 
he  received  the  medical  degree  in  August,  1827.  On  the 
3rd  of  September,  1827,  he  commenced  practice  in  New- 
buryport, having  had  a  protVssional  life  in  that  place  of 
a  little  more  than  forty-five  years. 

He  was  well  known  as  a  zealous  and  enthusiastic 
student  in  several  branches  of  science.  His  investigations 
went  out  iu  a  great  variety  of  ways.  He  undertook  the 
grinding  and  polishing  of  the  lenses  for  a  telescope.  He 
experimented  on  the  qualities  of  chloroform  and  ether  as 
ansesthetics.     Some  fossil  bones,  brought  to  this  city  in  a 
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vessel  of  the  late  Oipt.  Gushing  and  given  to  him,  led 
him  into  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  He  calcu- 
lated the  orbits  of  comets  ;  he  engraved  ;  made  for  him- 
self a  microscope  ;  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  follow 
Daguerre  in  his  remarkable  discovery ;  was  a  student  of 
meteorology  ;  and  after  he  was  sixty-five  years  old  learned 
the  German  language,  that  he  might  translate  a  work  of 
Dr.  Ernst  Hallicr,  entitled,  "Parasitical  Investigations 
upon  the  Vegetable  Organisms  found  in  Measles,  Typhus 
Abdominalis,  Small  Pox,  Kino  Pock,  Sheep  Pock,  Chol- 
era, etc."  To  this  translation  the  doctor  added  an  appen- 
dix, giving  his  own  obseiTations  continued  for  months, 
confirming  those  of  Professor  Hallier.  He  was  scholarly 
in  all  his  habits,  and  kept  up  a  familiarity  with  the  classics, 
but  the  book  of  nature  was  his  special  delight. 

Dr.  Perkins  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  scientific  and 
other  attainments,  and  was  frequently  called  to  offices  of 
honor  and  trust.  He  was  for  two  successive  terms  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society ;  a  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  President 
of  the  Common  Council  of  Newburyport  during  the  years 
1858-59,  and  a  representative  of  that  city  in  the  state 
legislature  several  times ;  and  during  many  years  previous 
to  his  decease  a  trustee  of  the  Putnam  Free  School,  and 
trustee  of  the  Institute  for  Savings  for  Newburyport  and 
vicinity.  He  was  appointed  by  Mr.  George  Peabody,  in 
1867,  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  fund  for  the  Promotion 
of  Science  and  Useful  Knowledge  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
since  incorporated  under  the  title  of  "The  Trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  .Science,"  and  having  its  museum 
and  collections  in  this  city. 

After  remarks   from   Rev.  E.  C.   Bolles,  Dr.  A.  H. 
Johnson  and  Messrs.  F.  W.  Putnam  and  A.  C.  Goodell, 
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Jr.,  on  the  character  of  our  deceased  associate  as  a  schohir, 
a  physician  and  a  citizen,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : — 

Resolved^  That  the  Essex  Institute  hereby  expresses 
its  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  the  hibors  of  its  late  resi- 
dent member,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Perkins,  in  various  branches 
of  science ;  its  appreciation  of  the  purity  of  his  life  and 
character ;  and  its  sympathy  in  their  loss  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

JResolvedf  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  put  those 
i*esolutions  upon  record,  and  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

A  resolve  was  also  adopted,  directing  the  Secretary  to 
invite  some  friend  or  friends  in  Newburyport  to  prepare 
a  memoir  of  Dr.  Perkins  for  publication  in  the  ^^Historical 
Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute." 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  February  17,  1873. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.     The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced   the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  B.  F.  Browne,  Salem,  Feb.  6;  Jacob  Batchelder,  Lynn,  Feb.ll;  Wm.  G. 
Brooks,  Boston,  Feb.  15;  C.  H.  Dall,  Boston,  Feb.  5;  Henry  B." Dawson,  Morriti- 
aiila,  X.  Y.,  Feb.  4;  Joseph  H.  Frotbingbam,  New  York,  Feb.  U;  Alfred  Osgood, 
Newburyport,  Feb.  11;  W.  Stevens  Perry,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7;  Edmund  F. 
Slafter,  Boston,  Feb.  10;  Brnxelles,  Society  Entomologique  de  Belgique,  Jan.  24; 
Iowa  8tate  Historical  Society,  Feb.  5;  New  York  State  Library,  Feb.  1. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions : — 

By  Donation, 

BtTLER,  B.  ¥.,  of  U.  S.  H.  R.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
Ju.,  1878.    8vo  pamph.    Alabama  Claims,  by  donor.    8vo  pamph. 

CCTTEK.  Abkam  E.,  of  Charlestown.  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee 
of  Charlestown  for  1872.    8vo  pamph. 
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HOLDBK,  N.  J.  The  Commonwealth,  21  numbers.  The  Literary  World,  12  num- 
bers. The  National  Standard,  7  numbers.  Orders  of  the  Day,  Senate,  Jan.  19,  June 
21, 1800. 

Lee,  John  C.    Commercial  Bulletin,  Jan.  4, 11, 18,  25,  Feb.  1, 1873. 

Levette,  6.  M.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Indiana  Agricultural  lleports  for  1872  • 
1  volume.  8vo.  Repo.t  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc  ion  of  Indiana' 
1872.  1vol.  8ro.  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana  for  1872,  by  E.  T.  Cox.  1  vol* 
8vo.    Maps  for  the  G«ological  Survey. 

Lincoln,  Solomon.  Industry  of  Mass.  1865.  1  vol.  8vo.  Adjutant  General's 
Report.  18U5.  1vol.  8vo.  Beport  of  Board  of  Eduoition  of  Mass.  1871.  1vol. 
8vo.  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Mass.,  by  C.  L.  Flint.  1868-4.  1  vol.  8vo.  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  1865,  1868.  2  vols.  8vo.  Registra- 
tion Reports  of  Mass.  1864,  1866.  2  vols.  8vo.  Eighth  Census  of  the  United 
States.  18ii0.  1  vol.  8vu.  Insurance  Commissioner's  Reports  for  1865, 1867.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Student's  Life,  by  &.  Osgood.  1vol.  12mo.  Ciceronis  Brutus,  by  C.  Beck. 
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I  Continued. 1 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Allen  made  a  commuDication  on  the 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  THEORIES  OF  LIGHT,  HEAT  AND  COLOR. 

Light,  heat  and  color  appeal  to  our  senses  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  life.  These  phenomena,  so 
closely  allied,  have  for  generations  appeared  alike  myste- 
rious to  youth  and  age, — to  the  simple  child  of  nature 
and  the  leaders  of  scientific  research.  If  any  persons 
have  satisfied  themselves  fully  as  to  the  true  cause  of 
either,  they  have  transmitted  no  explanatory  theory  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  discovery  and  uses  of  the  spectroscope  have  for 
the  past  five  years  taken  the  world  by  storm,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  there  have  been  greater  changes  in 
the  theories  of  light  and  color  than  for  a  century  past. 
The  physicists  of  Europe  and  America,  who  employ  the 
spectroscope,  claim  that  by  its  assistance  light  and  color 
may  be  employed  to  discover  the  primary  elements  of 
£mxx  Inst.  Bulletin.  v        2 
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luminous  bodies,  and  that  by  comparing  the  prismatic 
effects  of  sun  rays  with  those  of  urtiticial  lights,  they  may 
identify  or  discriminate  between  their  causes.  This  dis- 
covery, so  confidently  announced  in  1870,  in  some  respects 
seemed  to  confirm  the  Actien  theory  which  we'  had  the 
honor  to  publish  some  ten  years  before.  The  spectro- 
scope would  apparently  contradict  or  disprove  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  real  theory  of  light ;  but  a  careful  investigation 
convinces  one  that  the  theory  based  on  the  spectroscope  is 
tenable  only  for  our  atmosphere,  revelations  claimed  for 
it  outside  this,  failing  in  their  proof;  also,  that  Newton's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  light  and  its  natural  properties 
has  been  misunderstood  and  misquoted. 

Actien*  is  a  primary  principle,  the  most  subtle  of  all 
known  elements,  emanating  from  the  sun  in  straight  lines 
towards  its  planets,  its  flowing  rays  creating,  in  their 
passage  to  the  earth,  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  heat, 
color,  and  many  other  properties  by  their  friction  upon 
and  combustion  with  the  atmosphere,  ultimately  reducing 
all  elements  to  their  utmost  density,  and  producing  a  con- 
stant crystallization  and  consolidation  of  matter.  This 
creative  principle  is  supposed  to  pass  from  the  sun,  either 
in  all  directions  through  the  solar  system,  or  in  concen- 
trated rays  exclusively  upon  the  planets  of  its  creation, 
not  necessarily  bearing  light  or  heat  as  it  passes  through 
space,  those  elements  being  generated  within  the  circle 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet.  When  this  fluid  reaches 
and  pervades  the  atmosphere,  the  contact,  or  friction  with 
it,  instantly  causes  a  combustion,  producing  the  magnetic, 
electric  and  calorific  changes,  involving,  as  a  sequence, 
light,  heat  and  color,  the  aurora  borealis,  zodiacal,  com- 
etary  and  phosphorescent  lights,  as  well  as  the  "pole  of 

*  Actien,  the  primary  of  Actio,  or  rays. 
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cold/'  and  many  other  phenomena.  Heat  seems  of  late 
nearly  divorced  from  light  and  color,  though  this  is  only 
an  apparent  separation.  The  Actien  theory  materially 
qualifies  the  estimate  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  all  these 
elements.  Late  astronomical  publications  still  tell  of 
the  heat  of  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  the  hourly  con- 
sumption of  combustible  material  on  its  surface  necessary 
for  our  supply  of  light  and  heat.  But  the  present  ad- 
vanced undulatory  theory  of  light  promises  to  qualify 
such  a  principle  very  much. 

The  fact  of  increasing  darknesa  and  coldness,  experi- 
enced by  one  in  rising  from  the  mean-  surface  of  the  earth, 
either  by  climbing  mountains  or  balloon  ascension,  mag- 
nifies the  doubt  that  heat  is  emitted  from  the  sun  in  the 
form  received  by  us;  and  the  result  of  investigation 
plausibly  shows  that  we  may  yet  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  caloric  that  we  use,  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
and  perhaps  economical  manner. 

The  advocates  of  the  spectroscopic  theory  base  their 
belief  principally  on  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  which 
they  claim  Sir  Isaac  Newton  denied,  as  well  as  upon  the 
theory  that  light  is  composed  of  colors,  which  he  did, 
emphatically,  deny ;  and  as  the  correctness  of  the  spec- 
troscopic theory  in  a  measure  depends  on  this  misconcep- 
tion of  the  real  constituents  of  white  light,  it  seems 
properly  a  subject  for  investigation.  Newton's  theory 
of  white  light,  as  generally  understood,  is  an  emission,  or 
corpuscular  theory,  and  that  its  rays  are  a  compound  of 
seven  different  colors,  made  up  of  corpuscles ;  thus  con- 
tradicting the  theory  of  undulations.  But  from  careful 
investigations  of  his  original  work,  which  these  assump- 
tions render  necessary,  it  will  be  found  that  his  idea  was 
essentially  difiTcrent  from  that  which  has  usually  been  at- 
tributed to  bini,  during  the  past  fifty  years.     It  not  only 
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disagrees  with  the  spectroscopic  theory  concerning  the  tak- 
ing of  prismatic  colore  as  tests  of  elementary  essence,  but 
also  qualifies  the  emission  theory,  and  the  theory  of  color 
which  this  is  said  to  represent.  It  clearly  appears  that 
Newton  understood  and  appreciated  the  undulatory  theory 
as  a  transmitting^  if  not  a  creating  power.  Neither  he 
nor  his  predecessors  declared  light  composed  of  colors, 
but  called  rays  of  light  color  makers^  through  prismatic 
refraction  and  reflection ;  colors  never  appearing  until 
rays  were  thrown  through  and  were  refracted  by  prisms 
or  lenses,  thereby  creating  the  color,  according  to  the 
angle  of  refraction,  separating  the  rays  unequally  and  ad- 
mitting plates  of  atmosphere  between*.  Various  extracts 
from  his  well  known  work  on  "Optics"  distinctly  prove 
that  "emission"  and  "corpuscle"  are  not  used  in  the  sense 
generally  attributed  to  him,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  contradicted  or  denied  the  undulatory  theory  as  a 
transmitting  power.  He  often  referred  to  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  or  ether  of  space,  as  trembling^  wav- 
ing^ etc.,  so  that  the  rays  are  transmitted,  as  sounds  are, 
by  waves  or  undulations  ;  and  further,  implied  that  colors 
may  not  be  created,  by  any  original  principle  of  sun 
rays  other  than  their  mere  flexibility  or  refrangibility. 
This  need  not  be  connected  with  color  as  an  original 
principle,  though  the  atmospheric  plates,  falling  between 
the  deflected  rays  may  create  color  by  irregular  over  and 
under  lappings  of  shaded  lines.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Newton,  though  understanding  the  present  undulatory 
theory,  did  not  credit  it  with  being  the  origin^  but  only 
the  vehicle  of  light. 

Many,  since  the  day  of  Newton,  have  worked  assiduously 
in  the  field  of  optics  and  color ;  prominent  among  these  is 
Goethe,  whose  elaborate  work  was  not  fully  appreciated. 
His  mistakes  in  quoting  Newton  come  from  the  inadver- 
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tent  assumption  that  color  pervades  the  sun  rays  before 
the  prism,  instead  of  afier  it;  the  fact  being  that  colors 
never  appear  in  the  primary  rays  until  after  having  passed 
through  a  deflecting  lens,  which  creates  the  colors  beyond 
it.  Hence  we  judge  that  an  emanating  theory  of  light,  and 
a  corpuscular  theory  of  colors  are  nearer  to  Newton's  real 
meaning,  than  the  common  interpretation.  As  his  state- 
ments show  the  undulations  to  be  transniiUina  rather  than 
creating  powers,  he  appreciated  the  distinction  between 
crossing  and  travelling  with  the  ether  waves.  The  sepa- 
ration, or  dispersion  of  rays  by  a  prism,  creates  in  the 
atmosphere,  according  to  the  angle  from  whence  the  ray 
is  thrown,  a  body  to  the  ray,  not  before  possessed. 

Any  resultant  color  is  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  a  plate  of  the  atmosphere  with  its  molec- 
ular composition,  between,  or  overlying,  the  ray,  proving 
as  tangible  a  result,  perhaps,  as  mixing  colored  pigments 
with  a  white  biise.  We  may  fairly  infer  that  light  has 
not  the  same  consistency  in  the  space  between  our  atmos- 
phere and  the  sun,  as  within  the  atmosphere  itself. 

Riiys  of  light  probably  do  not  meet  exactly  the  same 
resistance,  at  any  two  given  points,  in  passage  to  our 
atmosphere.  This  we  may  safely  assert,  though  the  at- 
mosphere itself  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us,  even  at 
ten  miles  distance  from  the  earth's  surface.  Although 
the  principle  of  light  emanates  from  the  sun,  light  itself 
is  only  a  small  resultant  element,  as  color  may  be  a  resul- 
tant of  light,  not  necessarily  representing  a  constituent 
principle  of  light  itself. 

Undulations  over  or  through  which  rays  pass,  may  be 
simply  confined  to  the  atmosphere  near  the  earth's  sur- 
face, though  assumed  to  extend  much  farther  into  space. 
The  primary  principle  or  power  from  the  sun,  would 
naturally  be  composed  of   something  more  subtle  than 
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any  single  element  known  to  us-  Why  may  not  this  be 
the  parent  of  all  subordinate  elements,  as  claimed  by  the 
Actien  theory  ?  This  theory  does  not  fix  the  density  or 
composition  of  the  sun,  nor  call  for  the  emission  of  light 
or  caloric,  which  the  old  theories  demanded;  nor  is  it 
inconsistent  with  the  great  ether-ocean  of  space  (if  such 
a  principle  exists)  through  which  it  may  pass,  under  the 
same  laws  which  exist  for  the  transmission  of  magnetic 
and  electric  fluids  over  wires,  either  by  continuous  flashes 
from  point  to  point,  or  by  the  displacement  of  forces, 
through  and  over  waves  of  undulation  ? 

This  fluid,  repellent,  yet  constructive,  adverse  to  the 
sun's  gmvitation,  measures  precisely  the  distance  and 
orbits  of  its  creations,  and  causes  their  revolutions  either 
axial  or  orbital  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  propulsion. 

A  ray  of  light,  passing  through  a  small  hole  in  a  cur- 
tain to  a  darkened  room,  when  observed  from  difierent 
points,  will  present  difierent  appearances.  From  a  point 
horizontal  with  the  line  of  the  ray,  it  presents  one  appear- 
ance, while  at  right  angles  the  effect  is  quite  different, 
and  the  fioating  particles  of  dust  which  can  be  detected, 
either  by  the  naked  eye  or  an  instrument,  will  yield  differ- 
ent colors,  according  to  the  line  of  their  angles,  which  is 
constantly  changing.  The  stratification  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  any  transparent  subsUmce,  will  show  a  similar  result, 
when  observed  on  a  line  with,  or  at  right  angles  to,  the 
plane  of  stratification.  And  the  form  of  crystallization 
must  ever  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  polarization  of 
particles. 

The  cause  of  the  emanation  of  Actien  from  the  sun  may 
be  accounted  for  on  two  principles: — the  fluid  may  be 
the  gi'eat  ultimate  or  concentrated  principle  of  the  sun 
itself,  the  resultant  product  of  all  action  that  has  or  could 
take  place  within  its  body  ;  if  so,  that  principle  could  not 
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remain  at  rest  on  the  sun  itself,  or  in  its  atmosphere, 
whatever  the  composition  of  either  may  be.  It  must 
pass  off,  giving  place  to  other  undeveloped,  but  constantly 
increasing,  forces,  behind.  It  may  be  inferred  that  there 
are  such  forces,  and  that  each  revolution  of  the  sun  lifts 
them  on  a  stage,  and  that  there  is  a  refined  and  finished 
part  at  least  that  never  returns. 

This  condensed  and  sublimated  principle  may  be  pro- 
pelled or  thrown  off  from  the  body  of  the  sun  and  its 
atmosphere  against  its  own,  or  the  gravity  of  the  sun  by 
centrifugal  forces,  with  such  power  as  to  reach  the  remot- 
est planets  of  its  own  creation,  and  produce  the  results 
there  observable.  Or  this  fluid  may  escape  well  defined 
and  specific  limits  of  a  solar  atmosphere  by  its  own  vola- 
tilily  or  difference  in  gravity,  entering  the  unresisting 
ocean  of  ether  beyond,  but  seeking  a  lodgment  of  its 
own  creation  through  the  origin  and  growth  of  planetary 
worlds.  It  does  not  matter  to  us  which  explanation  we 
accept.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  it  does  flow  from  that 
orb,  and  that  it  does  answer  our  purpose. 

We  suppose  that  Actien  passes  in  straight  lines  through 
space,  to  our  own  atmosphere,  where  the  work  of  change 
and  transformation  begins.  This  theory  will  also  admit  of 
a  plutonic  origin  of  the  germ  of  a  planet,  thrown  off  as  a 
cinder,  from  the  sun,  although  it  would  be  without  form, 
and  void  of  atmosphere  or  water,  a  mere  molten  mass  or 
shell,  hurled  into  space  as  a  nucleus  for  further  transfor- 
mation under  the  influences  of  Actien.  If  such  was  the 
origin  of  the  nucleus  of  planetary  worlds,  they  would  be 
somewhat  like  the  moon,  which  can  have  but  little  atmos- 
phere, and  consequently  no  water  to  fill  the  immense  cav- 
ities observable  on  its  surface,  unlike  our  earth  whose 
caverns  have  been  filled  with  briny  sheets  of  condensed 
T3^)or.     When  the  mys  of  Actien  reach  the  atmosphere. 
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or  any  body  capable  of  commencing  the  process  of  decom- 
position, the  work  begins  and  increases  in  measure  and 
action,  according  to  the  resistance  encountered.  Of  the 
elements  generated  from  Actien,  we  may  enumerate  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  light,  heat  and  color,  an  atmosphere, 
earth,  and  all  it  possesses.  Electricity  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  quickening,  disintegrating  powers,  while  magnetism  is 
more  concentrative,  and  belongs  to  the  fixing  or  consoli- 
dating elements.  The  former  takes  no  rest,  but  is  ever 
goading  all  other  elements  to  action  and  driving  them  on 
to  their  destiny,  while  the  latter  seizes  the  objects  of  its 
concentrated  labor,  holding  them  fast  and  crystallizing 
them  in  every;form  that  nature  demands.  Of  other  exis- 
tence of  these  elements,  both  mechanical  and  chemical, 
we  have  full  proof.  Mineralogy  and  chemistry  have 
already  enumerated  and  classified  much  for  us.  Geology, 
vegetable  chemistry,  and  atmospheric  changes  give  us  a 
wide  field  to  work  in,  and  a  reliable  finger-board  is  ever 
pointing  us  onward.  The  cun-ents  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  are  no  doubt  governed  by  fixed  laws,  which 
we  are  getting  to  understand  better  and  better  every  day. 
Their  action  as  a  secondary  cause  ( Actien  being  first)  may 
be  considered  more  important  than  any  other  elements 
we  now  understand  in  the  creation  of  worlds,  and  consoli- 
dation of  matter.  Our  planet,  like  the  sun,  may  also 
throw  off  a  creating  fluid  or  power,  for  the  formation  of 
planets  of  its  own.  The  moon  appears  like  a  cinder, 
ragged  and  cavernous,  around  which  but  little  atmosphere 
exists,  and  consequently  with  no  water  or  vegetable  life. 
These  may  be  forming — approaching  through  time  to  a 
perfect  habitation,  peopled  and  cultivated — a  child  of 
earth  and  one  of  the  gems  of  infinity. 
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fiEGULAR  Meeting,  Monday,  March  3,  1873. 

Meeting  this  evenino:  at  7  30  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair.     Becords  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  con^espon- 
deiice : — 

From  Francis  H.  AppletOD.  Boskoiif  Feb.  17;  Geo.  Cogswell,  Bradford,  Feb.  20; 
C.  H.  Dall,  Boston,  Feb.  19,  21;  A.  W.  Morgan,  Jiew  York,  Feb.  17;  Wm.  8.  Pea- 
body,  Boston,  Feb.  17;  Jonathan  Pearson,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26;  S.  J. 
Spaulding,  Newburyport,  Mch.  3;  E.  Stelger,  New  York.  Feb.  25;  Danzig,  Die 
Natnrforscfaende  Gesellschaft,  Oct.  -1;  Gen^vfe,  Soci^td  de  Physique  et  d'  Histoire 
Natureile,  Nor.  1 ;  Lyon,  Soci^td  d'  Agriculture,  d'  HiBtoire  Natnrelle,  et  des  Artes 
rtiles,  Dcc.20;  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  Feb.  18;  Mnn- 
chen,  K.  Bayerlscben  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Dec.  1. 

Mr.  John  Robinson  spoke  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Abram 
F.  Bosson,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  ult.,  at  his  resi- 
dence ill  Salem,  by  which  the  society  loses  one  of  the 
most  prominent  exhibitors  of  flowers  at  the  horticultural 
exhibitions.  Mr.  Bosson's  particular  favorites  were  the 
dahlias  and  gladiolus ;  his  stands  of  the  former  at  the 
exhibitious  ten  or  twelve  years  since  were  of  the  most 
gorgeous  description.  Of  late  years  he  has  cultivated 
the  gladiolus  most  extensively,  the  endless  variety  and 
profusion  of  which  at  the  last  series  of  exhibitions  held 
by  the  Institute  caused  much  comment,  and  gave  great 
pleasure  to  the  many  visitors.  After  some  other  remarks 
the  following  resolutions  were  presented  and  unanimously 
adopted  : — 

Wliereasy  The  Essex  Institute,  by  the  death  of  Abram 
F.  Bosson,  loses  an  esteemed  member  and  oflicer,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Institute  recognizes  the  value  of 
the  services  of  the  deceased  as  a  promoter  of  its  objects, 
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particularly  in  the  department  of  horticulture,  in  which 
centred  his  entire  interest.  His  large  contributions  to 
the  exhibitions  increased  the  usefulness  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Institute,  and  thereby  enabled  the  public  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  flowers  which  he  cultivated  with  so 
much  care  and  well  founded  pride. 

Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  Institute,  deeply 
regretting  their  loss,  desire  to  express  their  sympathy  to 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  request  that 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  them,  and 
be  entered  upon  the  records. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  March  17,  1873. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7  30  o'clock.     The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced   the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  Jacob  Batchelder,  Lynn,  Mch.  1;  William  Cogswell,  Salem,  Mch.  17; 
Samuel  G.  Drake,  Boston,  Mch.  0;  Samuel  A.  Drake,  Boston,  Mch.  U;  J.  N. 
Emery,  Beverly,  Mch.  11;  Gui'don  Saltonstall,  Boston,  Mch.  10;  £.  Steiten,  New 
York,  Mch.  8, 10;  M.  P.  Wilder,  Boston,  Mch.  6;  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Mch. 
13;  Gottingen,  Die  K.  Gesellschaft  dcr  Wissenschaften,  Mar.  1 ;  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical  Society,  Mch.  13. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  : — 

By  Donation. 

Board  of  Public  Cuarities  of  Pexn.  Third  Annual  Report  of,  1872.  1  vol. 
8vo.    Harrisburg,  1873. 

BcrswBLL,  E.  W.,  of  Boston.    Miscellaneous  pamphleti«,  50. 

Butler,  B.  F.,  of  U.  S.  House  of  Rep.  Speech  in  U.  S.  House  of  Rep.,  Feb.  14, 
15, 1873.    8yo  pamph. 

FooTB,  Rev.  Hexrt  W.,  of  Boston.  Discourse  given  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston, 
Dec.  24, 1871,  by  donor.    8vo  pamph. 

GiRARD,  Dr.  Chas.,  of  Paris.  Prinuipes  do  Biologic  a  la  Medicine,  by  donor. 
32mo  pamph. 

Hale,  Chas.  R.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.    Miscellaneous  pamphlet«,  3. 
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Jambs,  Thos.  P.  Journal  of  a  Botanical  Excursioif ,  by  F. Parsh.  ISmo  pamph. 
Phi  la.    1868. 

Lkb,  Jobs  C.    Commercial  Balletin  for  Feb.  8, 16, 22,  Hch.  1,  8, 1973. 

PUTXAM,  F.  W.    MiscellaneoQS  pamphlets,  28. 

Smith,  N.,  of  Pembroke.  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Conmiittee  of  the  Town 
of  Pembroke.    1872^.    8to  pamph. 

Stephkxs,  W.  H.,  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.    Miscellaneons  Catalogues,  15. 

Stosie.  E.  M.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Ministry 
at  Large,  Feb.  3, 1873.    8¥0  pamph. 

SCMXER.  Chas.,  of  U.  S.  S.  Reports  in  the  Senate  of  U.  S.  3d  Sesa.,  42d  Cong., 
Feb.  20, 1873.    8vo  pamph. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Official  Gazette,  Jan.  28,  Feb.  4, 11, 
ISTS. 

VA88AR,  Rer.  T.  K.,  of  Lynn,  Mass.  Address  at  the  Funeral  SerTices  of  Jamea 
H.  Nye,  M.  D.,  by  donor.    8yo  pamph.    1872. 

Wiij>ER,  M.  P.,  Boston.  Lecture  on  the  Hybridization  of  Plants,  by  donor. 
8to  pamph.    1872.    Califomla,  by  donor.    8to  pamph. 

By  Exchange, 

ACADBMis  Import  ALE  deb  Scienxes,  Belles*  Lettres  et  Artb,  de  Lton. 
Mcmoirea,  Classe  des  Sciences.    Tome  xyiii,  1870-71.    8vo  pamph. 

IN0TITI7T  National  Genevois  in  Geneva.  Bulletin,  No.  36,  Vol.  xtU,  pp. 
1-216.    ]2mo  pamph. 

EdNlGLICH     BAYERISCHEK    AKADEMIE    DER   WISSENGHAFTEN,   ZU    MtiNCHEN. 

Sitzungsberichte  d.  philos..  Classe  1871,  Heft  4-0, 18?2,  Heft  1-3.  Sitzungsberichte, 
d.  Math.,  Classe  1871,  Heft  3, 1872.    Inhaltsverzeichniss,  zu  1860-1870.    8yo  pamph. 

Minnesota.  Historical  Society.    Collections.   Vol.  i«  1850-66.   1  vol.  8vo. 

Naturfokschekde  Gbsellschaft  in  Dakzio.  Shriften,  Neue  Folge.  Band 
ill.  Heft  1, 1873.    8to  pamph. 

New  Jebset  Historical  Society.  Proceedings.  Vol.  ih,2d  Series,  1873.  No.  ii. 

Sexckenberoische  Naturforschende  Gesellschaft,  zc  Frankfort  k  M. 
Bericht,  1871-7S.    8vo  pamph. 

SoGitTt  D'  acclimatation  ZU  PARIS.  Bulletin  Mensnol,  Tome  ix,  2  me  S^rie, 
Xo.  11, 1872.    8to  pamph. 

Soci£rr£  D'  Agriculture  d'  Histoire  Naturelle  et  des  Arts  Utiles  in 
Ltoks.    Annales,  4th  Series.  II  Tome,  1860.    8vo  pamph. 

SocttTt  D'  Agriculture,  ScIE^'C£8  et  Arts  de  la  Sarthe  zu  Le  Mans. 
Bnlleiin,  Tome  xiii,  1871-72.    2  pamphlets.    8?o. 

Soci£t£  d*  AnthrofoijOGIE  in  Paris.  Bulletins,  Tome  vi.  Not.,  Dec,  1871. 
Tome  xrii.  Jan.-Apr.,  1872.    4  pamphlets.    8to. 

fiocitrt,  DE  Pbysique  et  d'  Histoire  Naturelle  in  Geneve.  Mimoires, 
Tome  xxii,  2d  pt.,  1872.    4to  pamph. 

Socitr^  1.INNEENE  DE  LYON.  Aunalcs,  Anndes,  1870-71.  (Nouvelle  Series.) 
Tome  xyiii.    8to  pamph. 

Verein  fur  Naturkunde  in  Wiesbaden.  JahrbUcher,  Jahrg,  xxy,  xxrl, 
1871-72.    8vo  pamph. 

PCBUBHKRS.  American  Journal  of  Science.  American  Naturalist.  Francis's 
Catalogue.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Hardwicke's  Science 
Gossip.  HaTerbill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn 
Keporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Nation.  Nature. 
Peabody  Press.   Qaaritch's  Catalogue.    Salem  Observer. 
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The  following  paper  was  received  from  Mr.  Harold 
Herrick  of  New  York  : — 

A  PARTIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  GRAND  MENAX,  N.  B. 

Grand  Menan,  the  point  at  which  these  notes  were 
made,  being  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  coasts  of  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick and  twice  that  distance  from  Nova  Scotia,  possesses 
one  of  the  most  interesting  faunae  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  neutral  ground  upon  which  strag- 
glers from  our  southern  districts  mingle  with  those  of 
more  Arctic  birth,  and  unite  to  form  a  local  fauna  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  great  interest. 

The  island  is  about  twenty  miles  long  by  five  wide. 
On  its  western  side,  for  about  twelve  miles,  the  surface 
slopes  gently  to  the  shore  and  is  well  settled,  but  all  the 
rest  of  the  coast  from  the  "Southern  Head"  to  the  "Swal- 
low-tail Light,"  is  one  continuous  line  of  precipitous  cliffs, 
rising  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  six 
hundred  feet,  and  broken  only  by  an  occasional  swale 
through  which  pours  some  miniature  torrent.  The  inte- 
rior is  composed  of  dense  forests  of  spruce  and  pine, 
alternating  with  alder  swamps  and  heaths  of  Labrador 
Tea,  the  latter  the  chosen  abiding  place  of  thousands  ot 
Lepus  AmeHcanus. 

Lying  off  from  Grand  Menan  are  numerous  small  islands, 
where  the  sea-birds  breed  and  have  bred,  to  some  consid- 
erable extent,  since  the  memory  of  man.  Among  the 
chief  of  these  islands  are:  —  Green,  White-horse,  Ross, 
Two,  Three  and  Whitehead  islands.  But  these  beloved 
nesting-places  are  being  gradually  broken  up,  and  the 
persecuted  birds  are  either  retiring  farther  north,  or  are 
betaking  themselves  to  the  inaccessible  cliffs  where  they 
cannot  be  molested. 
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Audubon  was  the  first  student  of  nature  who  ever  ex- 
plored the  wild  and  rocky  shores  of  Menan,  and  he,  it 
seems,  not  very  thoroughly.  I  believe  no  catalogue  of 
its  local  birds  has  ever  been  published.  Mr.  6.  A.  Board- 
roan's  list  of  ^' Birds  of  Calais  and  Islands  in  the  Mouth 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,"  gives  many  species  that  are  to  be 
found  at  Calais,  though  a  number  of  them  never  occur  on 
Menan. 

The  following  catalogue  and  annotations  are  the  result 
of  two  visits  to  the  island,  one  in  May,  1871,  the  other 
during  June,  July  and  August,  1872.  I  must  in  this 
connection  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  S.  F. 
Cheney,  of  Grand  Menan,  for  his  universal  kindness  and 
for  the  great  aid  he  tendered  me,  in  procuring  many 
valuable  specimens;  also  for  much  useful  information.  I 
cannot  but  recommend  him  to  all  who  may  contemplate  a 
visit  to  the  island,  either  for  recreation  or  study,  as  one 
who  will  give  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  and  make 
their  stay  as  enjoyable  as  possible. 

TTTBDID^. 

1.  TurduB  migratorius.  Robin.  Very  common  and  breeds  abun- 
dantly, nesting  about  Jane  5. 

2.  Turdus  Pallasii.  Hermit  Thrush  or  Cathedral  Bird.  It  is  com- 
mon and  breeds.  The  song  of  this  species,  as  well  as  that  of  the  suc- 
ceeding, is  here  very  fiill  and  strong. 

3.  Turdus  Swainsonii.  Olive-backed  Thrush.  Quite  common; 
breeds.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  fine  nest  and  comple- 
ment of  three  eggs,  June  21.     T.  fuscescens  very  possibly  occurs,  but 

was  not  noted. 

BAXIGOIiIDJS]. 

4.  Sialiasialis,  Bluebird.  Rare.  I  took  none,  but  saw  the  remains 
of  a  specimen  that  had  been  shot  July  20.  This  must  be  its  eastern 
limit,  as  it  is  as  rare  on  the  main  shore  as  here. 

FABID^. 

6.  Parus  atricapillus.  Chickadee.  Very  common.  Breeds  abun- 
dantly. 
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6.  Parus  Iludsonivs,  Hudsonian  Titmonsc.  Not  very  commoD; 
only  two  were  noted.  It  probably  breeds  in  t]ic  dense  forests.  The 
only  specimen  captured  was  among  a  large  flock  of  P,  atric<ipillus, 
and  was  first  noticed  from  its  exceedingly  loud  note,  which  is  mnch 
harsher,  shriller  and  more  quickly  given  than  P.  atricapillus, 

7.  SUta  Canadensis.    Red-bellied  Nuthatch.    Common ;  breeds. 

8.  SUta  CaroHnensis,    White-bellied  Nuthatch.    Hare. 

OEBTHUDiB. 

9.  Certhia  familiaris.    Brown  Creeper.    Not  common ;  breeds. 

TBOaiiODTTID^. 

10.  Troglodytes  hyemalis.  Winter  Wren.  Common;  breeds.  Its 
superb  song  is  here  heard  to  the  utmost  advantage,  in  the  solitudes 
of  its  native  forests  and  in  the  tangled  and  almost  impenetrable 
swamps.     Troglodytes  cedon  may  occur. 

MOTAOIIililDiB. 

11.  Anthus  Ludovicianus,  Titlark.  Occurs  in  spring  and  fall,  but 
does  not  breed. 

SYIiVIID^. 

12.  Jiegulus  calendulus.  Ruby-crowned  Wren.  Common  in  spring 
and  fall,  but  passes  to  the  north  to  breed. 

18.  Begulus  satrapa.  Golden-crowned  Wren.  Common;  breeds. 
I  was  unable  to  discover  any  nests,  although  I  could  see,  by  the 
actions  of  the  parents,  that  they  had  young  near  by. 

BYIiVIOOIilDJB. 

14.  Mniotilta  varia.  Black  and  White  Creeper.  Rather  uncommon; 
breeds. 

15.  Pai'ula  Americana,  Blue  Yellow-back.  Rare.  I  took  a  single 
specimen  in  May. 

16.  Geothlypsis  trichas,  Maryland  Yellow-throat.  Exceedingly 
common.  Breeds  in  abundance  in  all  the  heaths  of  Labrador  Tea.  A 
nest  taken  June  20  was  composed  largely  of  feathers  of  Larus  argen- 
tatus.] 

17.  Helminthophaga  rvflcapilla,  Nashville  Warbler.  Common; 
breeds. 

18.  Helminthophaga  peregrina,  Tennessee  Warbler.  Not  rare; 
breeds. 
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19.  Dendrceca  virens.  Black- throated  Green  Warbler.  Common; 
breeds,  frequenting  the  thick  spruces. 

20.  Dendroeca  Canadenais.  Black- throated  Bine  Warbler.  Rare; 
may  breed. 

21.  DendrcRcn  Pennsylvanica.    Chestnut- sided  Warbler.     Bare. 

22.  Dendrceca  coronata.  Yellow  rump  Warbler.  Very  common; 
breeds. 

23.  Dendrceca  Bla.clburnioe,  Blackbnrnian  Warbler.  Rare;  may 
breed. 

24.  Dendrceca  striata.  Black  Poll.  The  most  common  warbler; 
breeds  everywhere,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  take  a  nest. 

25.  Dendrceca  castanea.    Bay-breasted  Warbler.    Rare ;  may  breed. 

26.  Dendrcec<i  a^iva.  Yellow  Warbler.  Rare.  I  took  but  three 
birds  and  one  nest. 

27.  Dendroeca  maculosa.  Magnolia  Warbler.  Common.  On  June 
27th  I  took  a  nest  containing  four  fresh  eggs,  with  advanced  embryos. 
It  was  in  a  small  spruce,  not  more  than  two  feet  from  the  ground,  on 
the  edge  of  a  heath,  and  was  very  slightly  built. 

28.  Dendraca  palmarum.  Yellow  Red-pull.  Not  common,  and  does 
not  breed. 

29.  Dendrceca  tigrina.    Cape  May  Warbler.    Rare ;  may  breed. 

SO.  Seiurus  aurocapillus.  Golden- crowned  Thrush.  Quite  rare; 
probably  breeds.     I  took  but  one.     8.  Xovfboracensis  may  occur. 

31.  Myiudioctes  pusillus.  Green  Black-capped  Flycatcher.  Rare. 
1  do  not  th.ink  it  breeds. 

32.  Mjfiodioctes  Canadensis.    Canada  Flycatcher.    Rare ;  may  breed. 
83.  Setophaga  ruticilla.    Redstart.        Very  common ;  breeds. 

HIBUNDINID.a]. 

34.  Hirundo  horreorum.    Barn  SwaUow.    Common;  breeds. 

33.  Hirundo  lunifrons.    Eave  Swallow.    Common ;  breeds. 

36.  Birundo  bicolor.    White-bellied  Swallow.    Common ;  breeds. 

37.  Cotyle  riparia.    Bank  Swallow.    Common ;  breeds. 

88.  Progne  subis.  Purple  Martin.  Rare  on  Menan  but  very  common 
on  the  Maine  coast. 

VTKBOJSrCDM, 

89.  Vireo  olivaeeus.    Red- eyed  Vireo.    Rare ;  may  breed. 


40.  Ampelis  cedrorum.     Cedar  Bird.    Very  common  Hummer  resi- 
dent. 
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liAJSflDM. 

41.  Collurio  horealis.  Great  Northern  Shrike.  Common  In  winter, 
but  docs  not  breed. 

FBINGHjIilD^. 

42.  Pinicola  Canadensis,    Pine  Grosbeak.    Not  rare  In  winter. 

43.  Carpodacus purpureus.    Parple  Finch.    Common. 

44.  Chrysomitris  tristis.  Goldfinch.  Common  during  July  and 
August,  but  does  not  breed.  The  flocks  appeared  to  be  passing  to 
and  fro  between  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia. 

45.  Chrysomitris  pinus.  Pine  Finch.  Rather  uncommon;  may 
breed. 

46.  Curvirostra  Americana.  Red  Crossbill.  Not  rare;  probably 
breeds  In  the  thick  woods.    I  took  It  In  August. 

47.  Curvirostra  teucoptera,  Whlte-wlnged  Crossbill.  Not  rare  In 
winter. 

48.  ^giothus  linarius.    Redpoll.    Common  in  winter. 

49.  Plectrophanes  nivalis.    Snow  Bunting.    Common  in  winter. 

60.  Plectrophanes  Lapponicus,  Lapland  Longspur.  Occurs  in 
winter. 

51.  Passerculus  savanna.  Savannah  Sparrow.  Breeds  everywhere. 
I  took  numerous  nests. 

52.  Zonotrichia  alhicollis.  White-throated  Sparrow.  Common ; 
breeds  plentifully. 

63.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys.  White-crowned  Sparrow.  Occurs  dur- 
ing migrations. 

64.  Junco  hyemalis.  Black  Snowbird.  Very  common ;  breeds  every- 
where. 

65.  Spizella  monticola.    Tree  Sparrow.    Occurs  in  autumn. 

66.  Melospiza  melodia.  Song  Sparrow.  Rather  uncommon.  I  took 
but  one  nest  and  three  or  four  birds. 

67.  Melospiza  palustris.    Swamp  Sparrow.    Not  rare ;  breeds. 

68.  Passerella  iliaca.  Fox  Sparrow.  Occurs  during  migrations, 
but  does  not  breed. 

69.  Guiraca  Ludoviciana,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak.  Very  rare.  I 
took  a  fine  $  May  16,  but  saw  no  more.  Mr.  Cheney  never  noticed  It 
before. 

60.  Guiraca  ccdrulea.  Blue  Grosbeak.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  Mr. 
Cheney  shot  a  fine  S  specimen  and  sent  it  to  G.  A.  Boardman,  Esq., 
In  whose  cabinet  it  now  is. 

AIjAUDID^. 

61.  Eremophila  alpcstns.    Shore  Lark.    Occurs  plentlflilly  in  winter. 
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jxyjnEBiDM. 

62.  Agelizus  phcsniceus.  Red-winged  Blackbird.  Has  been  noticed 
by  Mr.  Cheney,  but  does  not  breed. 

63.  Quiscalus  versicolor.  Crow  Blackbird.  Occars,  bat  is  rare. 
Others  of  this  family  may  occur,  as  they  are  found  on  the  mainland, 
bat  they  cannot  be  common  here,  else  they  would  have  been  noted. 

COBVIDiB. 

64.  Coreus  camivorus.  Raven.  Very  common;  breeds  in  abun- 
dsDcef  placing  Its  nest  indiscriminately  on  the  trees  or  on  the  cliffy. 
The  same  nest  is  frequented  for  many  years.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
about  the  10th  of  March.  These  birds  are  universally  hated;  and 
in  truth  it  is  no  vulgar  prejudice,  for  they  are  very  destructive,  espec- 
ially to  young  lambs;  and  no  chance  is  lost  of  shooting  them,  so  that 
with  all  their  proverbial  vigilance,  they  annually  decrease.  The  12th 
of  Jane  I  found  an  enormous  nest  on  the  outer  Wood  Island.  It  was 
placed  on  the  cliff  so  as  to  be  perfectly  inaccessible,  and  contained 
foor  hilly  fledged  young,  two  of  which  were  dislodged  by  the  plentiful 
ase  of  stones.  The  nest  in  itself  is  a  curiosity  worth  seeing  and 
woald  make  no  mean  load  for  a  horse  to  draw.    It  had  evidently  been 
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the  home  of  many  broods  of  young  plunderers,  and  probably  will 
continue  to  be  for  some  time  to  come,  and  a  wild  enoujj^h  home  it  is, 
with  no  sound  but  the  roar  of  the  surf  below  and  the  harsh  scream  of 
the  gull  above. 

65.  Corvus  Americanus.  Crow.  Here  as  elsewhere  common; 
breeds  abundantly.  I  think  the  eggs  collected  here  are  of  a  darker 
color  and  more  intensely  spotted  than  those  collected  further  south. 
In  fifty  specimens  obtained,  there  was  scarcely  a  light  example,  while 
in  the  same  number  from  Long  Island  or  New  Jersey  there  would  be 
a  very  large  percentage  of  light  and  sparsely  spotted  specimens. 

66.  Cyanurus  cristatus.    Blue  Jay.     Common ;  breeds. 

.67.   Perisoreus  Canadensis.    Canada  Jay.     Not  rare  in  winter;    it 
may  breed  in  the  thick  woods  and  swamps,  but  was  not  noted. 

TYKAirariD2B. 

68.  Tyrannua  CaroUnensis,  Kingbird.  Common  during  early  June, 
but  by  the  20th  all  had  passed  over  to  the  mainland.  This  seems 
rather  strange  as  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  Grand  Menan  should 
not  afford  as  good  facilities  for  the  breeding  of  this  species  as  New 
Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia. 

69.  Contopus  virens.    Wood  Pewee.    Not  rare ;  breeds. 

70.  Empidonax  Traillii.  Traill's  Flycatcher.  Rather  common  sum- 
mer resident,  but  extremely  difficult  to  procure,  because  of  its  retir- 
ing habits.  Its  note  is  frequently  heard  in  the  alder  swamps,  but  it  is 
a  rare  occurrence  to  see  one. 

71.  Empidonax Jlaviventris.  Yellow  bellied  Flycatcher.  Rare;  pro- 
bably breeds.    I  took  but  a  single  specimen. 

AIiCEDrNXDiB. 

72.  Ceryle  alcyon.  Kingfisher.  Not  common.  I  did  not  meet  with 
It  breeding. 

GAPBIMUIiaiD^. 

73.  Chordeiles popetue.  Night  Hawk.  Common;  breeds.  A.  vocif- 
ems  may  occur,  as  it  is  given  by  Boardman  as  a  summer  resident  at 
Calais. 

GTPSEIilB^. 

74.  Choetura  pelasgia.    Chimney  Swallow.    Not  common ;  breeds. 

TBOCHUiIBiE!. 

76.  Trochilus  colubris.  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird.  This  hardy 
little  wanderer  is  not  uncommon  in  this  cold  and  bleak  region,  where 
birds  of  stronger  flight  and  hardier  growth  do  not  venture. 
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CUGUIiID^. 

76.  Coccygus  erythrophthalmus.  Black -billed  Cuckoo.  Common; 
breeds.  I  took  a  nest,  containing  three  fresh  eggs,  Jalj  10.  C.  Ameri- 
canus  may  occar,  as  it  Is  given  as  common  at  Calais  (Boardman). 

77.  Picus  pubescens.    Downy  Woodpecker.    Common ;  breeds. 

78.  Picus  villosus.    Hairy  Woodpecker.    Not  rare ;  breeds. 

79.  Picoides  arcticus.  Three-toed  Woodpecker.  Not  rare  in  winter ; 
may  breed  on  the  back  of  the  island  in  the  heavy  timber,  where  few 
persons  ever  go.    P.  hirsutua  probably  occurs  in  winter. 

80.  Sphyrapicus  varius.  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker.  Not  common ; 
may  breed. 

81.  Colaptes  auralus.  Golden- winged  Woodpecker,  called  here  the 
Wood  Pigeon.     Very  common ;  breeds. 

STBIOID.ZE!. 

82.  Bubo  Virginianus,  Great  Horned  Owl.  Occurs  in  the  forests, 
bat  is  not  often  seen. 

83.  Scops  €Lsio.    Mottled  Owl.    Common ;  breeds. 

84.  Otus  Wilsonianus.  Long-eared  Owl.  Rather  common  during 
summer.  I  got  a  set  of  fresh  eggs  from  Whitehead  Island,  May  24, 
1871. 

85.  Brachyotus  Cassinii.  Short-eared  Owl.  Not  rare.  I  secured  a 
set  of  egzs  from  the  same  locality  as  the  preceding. 

86.  Sijrnium  cinereum.    Great  Gray  Owl.    Occurs  in  winter. 

87.  Kyctea  nivea.  Snowy  Owl.  Very  common  in  winter ;  remains 
till  late  In  spring. 

88.  Surnia  ulula.  Hawk  Owl.  Rather  rare;  probably  breeds,  as 
its  eggs  have  been  taken  at  Calais  (Boardman).  S.  nebulosum  and  .Y*. 
acadica  probably  occur. 

FAIiCOXID^. 

89.  Falco  anatum.  Duck  Hawk.  Common;  breeds  on  the  cliflb, 
but  In  such  Inaccessible  situations  that  its  nest  is  rarely  taken.  There 
is  a  place  between  "  Fish  Head  "  and  the  **  Old  Bishop"  known  as  the 
"Seven  Days'  Work,"  where  the  cliff  Is  divided  into  seven  strata  as 
sharply  defined  as  lines  of  masonry.  On  an  indentation  In  the  face  of 
thU  cliff,  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  top,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  f^om  the  bottom,  a  pair  of  these  falcons  have  had  their  eyry 
for  a  succession  of  years ;  secure  alike  from  the  assaults  of  the  most 
xealous  naturalist  and  the  small  boy  of  blrd*s-cgging  proclivities. 

90.  Hypotriorchis  columbarius.  Pigeon  Hawk.    Not  rare. 

91.  Falco  sacer.  Jerfalcon.  Mr.  Cheney  has  observed  this  superb 
Ulcon  during  winter. 
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^2.  Tinnunculus  aparverius.  Sparrow  Hawk.  Observed  on  Nan- 
tucket Island,  near  Menan. 

93.  Astur  atricapillus.    Goshawk.    Not  rare ;  probably  breeds. 

94.  AccipUer  fuscus.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Common ;  breeds.  I 
secured  a  nest  of  four  eggs  ftrom  Whitehead  Island. 

95.  Buteo  horealis.    Red- tailed  Hawk.    Not  rare. 

96.  Buteo  lineatus.    Red-shouldered  Hawk.    Not  rare. 

97.  Archibuteo  lagopua.  Rough-legged  Hawk.  Common;  may  breed. 

98.  Circus  Hudsonius.  Marsh  Hawk.  Very  common ;  breeds  abun- 
dantly in  the  heath,  and  subsists  largely  upon  the  young  of  Lepus 
Americanus,    I  took  several  nests. 

99.  Pandion  Carolinensis.  Fish  Hawk.  Not  very  common;  per- 
haps breeds. 

100.  Aquila  Canadensis,    Golden  Eagle.    Given  as  rare  (Boardman). 

101.  Halicetus  leucocephalus.  Bald  Eagle.  Very  common  resident. 
On  Feb.  20  Mr.  Cheney  found  a  nest  in  a  tall  pine,  upon  the  main 
island;  he  ascended  with  some  difficulty,  and  after  digging  a  hole 
through  the  nest,  secured  the  only  eg^  it  contained.  The  embryo  was 
well  advanced,  but  firozen.  The  parents  did  not  attempt  to  molest 
him,  but  confined  their  demonstrations  to  sailing  overhead  at  a 
respectAil  distance.  The  egg,  now  in  my  cabinet,  is  of  a  dirty  white 
color,  and  measures  three  inches  by  two  and  thirty  hundredths. 

OOIiUMBlDiB. 

102.  Ectopistes  migratorius.  Wild  Pigeon.  Not  rare ;  said  to  breed 
in  the  interior  of  the  island. 

TETBAONIB^. 

108.  Bonasa  umbellus.  Ruffed  Grouse.  Rare.  At  North  Head,  June 
29,  I  flushed  a  fine  ^,  but  was  unable  to  shoot  him;  I  was  sorry  for 
this,  as  the  Inhabitants  insist  that  the  grouse  is  never  found  on  Monan. 

CH  AHA  "DRTmiB. 

104.    Charadrius  Virginicus.    Golden  Plover.    Rare. 

106.  ^gialitis  melodus.  Piping  Plover.  Given  by  Boardman  as 
breeding  on  the  islands  in  June.  I  did  not  meet  with  it,  although  I 
searched  careAilly. 

106.  jE.  seniipalmatus.    Ringneck  Plover.    Common ;  some  breed. 

bcgIiGFacidje:. 

107.  Philohela  minor.  Woodcock.  Rather  rare;  breeds  in  the 
thick  alder  swamps. 

108.  Oallinago  Wilsonii,    Wilson's  snipe.    Rare. 

109.  Macrorhamphus  griseus.  Red-breasted  Snipe.  Common  in 
July. 
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110.  Pelidna  Americana,    Red-backed  Sandpiper.     Not  common. 

111.  Ereunetes  pusilltis.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper.  Very  common 
dnring  August.  One  day  while  in  pursuit  of  plover,  I  killed,  at  a 
single  discharge,  twenty-six  from  a  passing  flock. 

112-   Tringa  canutus.    Robin  Snipe.    Rather  rare  during  summer. 

113.  ArquateUamaritima.  Purple  Sandpiper.  Very  common  in  win- 
ter, immense  flocks  frequenting  the  stony  beaches.  In  summer,  rare. 
I  took  a  single  specimen,  Aug.  13.  among  a  large  flock  of  E.  pusillus, 

114.  Actodromas  minutilla.  Least  Sandpiper.  Very  common  in 
August 

115.  Symphemia  semipalmata.  Willet.  Rather  common  in  August 
The  old  men  tell  about  a  bird  they  call  a  "  Tinkasheer  *'  that  used  to 
breed  io  abundance  on  Menan  fifty  years  ago,  and  from  their  descrip- 
tion it  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  species  in  question. 

116.  GambeUa  melanoleuca.    Winter  Yellow  Legs.    Common. 

117.  GambeUa  flavipes.    Summer  Yellow  Legs.     Common. 

118.  Bhyacophilus solUarius.    Solitary  Sandpiper.     Common. 

119.  Tringoides  mac^Uarius,  Spotted  Sandpiper.  Common;  breeds 
everywhere. 

120.  Philomachtis pugnax,    RuflT.    Given  by  Boardman. 

121.  Limosa  Hudsonica,  Hudson  Godwit.  Mr.  Cheney  sent  me  a  pair 
that  he  shot  in  November,  1871.    They  were  the  only  ones  he  ever  saw. 

122.  3fumeniu8  borealis,    Esquimaux  Curlew.     Rare. 

123.  N,  longirostrU.    Long-billed  Curlew.    Not  rare  in  autumn. 

124.  K  Hudsonicus,  Short-billed  Curlew.   Rare  during  migrations. 

H  MUf  A  TOPODID^. 

125.  Strepsilas  interpres.    Turnstone.    Not  rare  in  August. 

PHALABOPODID^. 

126.  Phalaropus  hyperboreus.  Northern  Phalarope,  **  Sea  Goose." 
Very  common.  Thousands  may  be  seen  all  summer  on  the  "Rip- 
pliugs**  about  eight  miles  from  Menan,  where  they  congregate  to 
feed  on  the  shrimp  and  animalculse  that  are  drifting  in  the  eddies 
made  by  the  advancing  and  receding  tide.  They  never  come  on 
shore  unless  driven  by  storms,  and  are  so  tame,  especially  in  foggy 
weather,  that  I  have  almost  run  them  down  with  a  sail  boat.  P.  Wil- 
9(mi  and  fulicarius  probably  occur. 

ABDSHDiB. 

127.  Ardea  herodias.  Great  Blue  Heron.  Common ;  but  I  did  not 
find  it  breeding. 

128.  Botaurus  lentiginosus.    Bittern.    Rather  rare. 

129.  Butorides  virescens.  Green  Heron.  Not  rare ;  it  may  breed, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  does. 
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ANATIDiB. 

130.  Anser  hyperboreus.    Snow  Goose.    Rare  in  winter. 

131.  Bernicla  Canadensis.    Canada  Goose.    Common  in  spring  and 
fall ;  bred  abandantly  in  years  past. 

132.  Bernicla  branta.    Brant.    Common  daring  migrations. 

133.  Anas  boschas.    Mallard.    Very  rare. 

134.  Anas  obscura.    Black  Duck.  'Common ;  breeds. 

135.  Dajila  acuta.    Pintail.    Rare. 

136.  Nettion  Carolinensis.    Green-winged  Teal.    Common. 

137.  Querquedula  discors.    Blue- winged  Teal.    Rare. 

138.  Mareca  Americana.    Widgeon.    Rare. 

139.  Spatula  clypeata.    Shoveller.    Rare. 

140.  Chaulelasmus  streperus.    Gadwnll.     Rare. 

141.  Aix  sponsa.    Summer  Duck.    Rather  rare. 

142.  Fulix  marila.    Greater  Black-head.    Uncommon. 

143.  Fulix  affinis.    Lesser  Black-head.     Common. 

144.  Aythya  Americana.    Red-head.    Not  uncommon. 

145.  Aythya  vallisneria.    Canvas-back.    Rare. 

146.  Bucephala  Americana.    Golden-eye.     Common  in  winter. 

147.  Bucephala  albeola.    Buffle-head.    Very  common  in  winter. 

148.  Bucephala  islandicn.    Barrow's  Goldeu  Eye.    Rare. 

149.  Histrionicus  torquatus  Harlequin  Duck.  Common  in  winter. 
It  Is  noted,  among  gunners,  for  its  diving  propensities,  It  being 
almost  Impossible  to  shoot  one  sitting  on  the  water,  as  they  go  under 
at  the  flash.  I  do  not  think  it  breeds  now,  although  it  may  have  done 
so  in  years  past. 

150.  Ilarelda  glacialis.  Old  Squaw.  Very  common  in  winter ;  may 
breed,  as  I  saw  a  pair  in  full  breeding  plumage,  that  had  been  shot 
June  18.  They  would  scarcely  have  been  about  at  that  late  day  with- 
out having  a  nest  on  one  of  the  islands. 

151.  Camptolcemus  Labradorius.  Labrador  Duck.  Very  rare.  I 
received  a  ?  from  Mr.  Cheney,  that  had  been  shot  in  April,  1871. 

152.  Melamtta  velvetina.  Velvet  Duck.  Common  in  winter.  A 
few  remain  all  summer. 

153.  Pelionetta  perspicillata.  Surf  Duck.  Common  In  winter.  One 
day  in  June  a  specimen  alighted  in  the  yard  of  a  house  on  Whitehead 
Island,  and  was  captured  alive. 

154.  (Eidemia  Americana.    Scoter.    Common  In  winter. 

155.  Somateria  mollissima.  Elder  Duck.  This  is  the  most  common 
of  all  the  ducks,  breeding  in  abundance  on  all  the  small  islands  about 
Menan,  but  it  is  fast  decreasing,  as  not  one  bird  in  three  raises  any 
progeny,  because  of  the  continued  depredations  of  the  islanders,  who 
rightly  esteem  their  eggs  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  collect  them  as  fast 
as  laid.    Their  eggs  are  easily  found,  because  of  the  careless  manner 
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in  which  the  nest  Is  placed,  an  old  gull's  nest,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  down,  often  being  made  to  answer  in  place  of  a  more  elaborate 
stracture.  I  saw  the  young,  In  companies  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  fol- 
lowing their  parents,  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

156.  Somateria  spectabilis.    King  Eider.    Kare. 

157.  Erismatura  rubida.    Ruddy  Duck.    Uncommon. 

158.  Jlargus  Americanus,    Sheldrake.     Common. 

159.  Mergus  serrator.  Red-breasted  Merganser.  It  used  to  breed 
hot  has  almost  entirely  left  the  island  during  the  season  of  incubation, 
those  remaining  being  only  immature  or  unproductive  birds. 

160.  Lophodtjtes  cucullatus.    Hooded  Merganser.    Not  common  and 

does  not  breed. 

FEIiECANIDiES. 

161.  Pelecanus  erylhrorhynchus.  American  Pelican.  A  specimen  was 

tAken  some  years  since. 

BUJJDJSl. 

162.  Stda  bassana.     Gannet.     It  was  once  common  and  used  to 

breed  on  the  "Gannet  Rock,"  but  since  the  lighthouse  has  been  built, 

the  Gannets  have  left.    The  only  instance  in  which  I  found  it  was  near 

Dark  Harbor,  on  back  of  Mcnan,  where  one  solitary  individual  was 

Mttiug  like  a  sentinel  on  a  piece  of  the  wreck*  of  the  steamer  New 

England,  that  had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  Wolf  Islands,  some  days 

before. 

FHAIiAOBOOOBACIDiES. 

163.  Oraculus  carbo.  Common  Cormorant.  Occurs  In  spring  and  fall. 

164.  Graculus  dilophus.  Double-crested  Cormorant.  Occurs,  but 
does  not  breed  now ;  probably  it  did  once. 

165.  Procellaria  Uueorrhoa,  Leach's  Petrel.  Very  common  and 
breeds  by  thousands  on  the  Green  and  Whitehorse  Islands,  where  tlie 
.soil  is  80  impregnated  with  its  peculiar  odor,  that  it  is  quite  perceptible 
some  distance  to  leeward  on  a  windy  day.  They  deposit  their  single 
egg  about  the  8th  of  June,  incubate  from  four  weeks  to  a  month  and 
if  robbed  will  lay  three  times.  Mr.  Cheney  has  assured  me  that  once, 
while  duck  shooting  on  Green  Island  on  November  10,  his  dog  dug 
oDtayoung  petrel  still  in  the  down,  when  all  the  other  summer  vlsi- 
to»  had  departed  for  more  southern  regions.  Tiiough  so  elegant  and 
graceful  a  bird  on  the  w^ater,  this  petrel  seems  to  lose  nil  understand- 
ing and  power  on  land,  and  when  dug  from  its  hole  prefers  to  skulk 
away  in  the  grass  to  taking  flight;  and  may  even  be  thrown  like  a 
ball  from  one  person  to  another.  It  breeds  in  such  astonishingly 
large  communities  that  it  is  nothing  of  a  feat  to  dig  four  or  five  hun- 
dred eggs  In  a  single  day;  but  the  most  energetic  oologist  would 
scarcely  undertake  a  second  day's  work,  as  the  first  would  have  worn 
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off  his  finger-nails,  and  demoralized  his  hands  and  arms  to  such  an 
exlent  that  he  woald  gladly  stay  at  home  and  blow  his  eggs. 

166.  Oceanites  oceanica.  Wilson's  Petrel.  Occurs  on  the  fishing 
grounds,  but  does  not  breed. 

167.  Procellaria  glacialis.  Fulmer.  Occurs  on  the  fishing  grounds 
in  autumn. 

168.  Nectris  ful\gino8U8.  Sooty  Shearwater.  This  species  and  the 
two  succeeding  are  given  by  Boardman,  but  were  not  noted  by  myself. 

169.  Pt^ffimis  major.    Greater  Shearwater.    Haglin. 

170.  Pu^nxu  anglorum.    Mank*s  Shearwater.    Black  Haglin. 

171.  Stercorarius  pomatorhinus,  Pomarine  JaSger.  Common  in 
autumn  on  the  fishing  grounds. 

172.  Stercorarius  parasiticus.  Arctic  JaSger.  Common  fall  visit- 
ant ;  comes  about  the  fishing  boats  to  pick  up  bits  of  bait,  and  is  so 
tame  that  it  is  often  killed  with  a  gaff. 

173.  Stercorarius  cepphus.  Buffon's  Jaeger.  "Marlin-spike  Bird." 
** Common  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  August"  (Boardman). 

174.  Larus  glaucus,^  Burgomaster.    Winter  resident. 

175.  Larus  Hutchinsii.  Hutchiiis*  Gull.  I  have  a  fine  specimen  of 
this  rare  gull,  killed  by  Mr.  Cheney's  son  in  January,  1872.  It  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  a  specimen,  in  the  cabinet  of  G.  N.  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  that  was  shot  on  Long  Island. 

176.  Larus  leuc€tpterus.    White-winged  Gull.    Noted  by  Dr.  Brewer. 

177.  Larus  marinus.  Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Common  winter 
resident ;  used  to  breed  with  the  Herring  Gulls,  but  being  of  a  wilder 
nature  it  was  the  first  to  move  in  the  direction  of  new  and  more 
secure  breeding  grounds. 

178.  Larus  argentatns.  Herring  Gull.  Very  abundant  and  breeds 
on  almost  all  the  islands,  in  every  situation,  from  the  open  heath  to 
the  ragged  and  precipitous  cliff.  On  the  Southern  Head  is  a  very 
extensive  nursery,  and  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  the  eggs  can  be 
counted  by  the  hundred,  all  the  way  down,  until  they  grow  indistin- 
guishable in  the  distance.  But  little  effort  is  made  to  secure  these 
eggs,  as  of  late  years  It  has  been  rightly  deemed  too  dangerous  an 
undertaking  to  descend  the  cliffs,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  rope.  I  know 
of  at  least  one  adventurous  climber  who  met  with  a  fearful  death  in 
consequence  of  his  temerity.  The  present  inhabitants  of  the  island 
can  remember  when  it  was  an  ea.sy  thing  to  go  out  and  collect  four  or 
five  hundred  eggs  in  an  afternoon;  but,  alus !  those  times  are  no  more 
and  unless  something  is  done,  and  that  soon,  to  prevent  the  promis- 
cuous destruction  of  these  useful  birds,  gulls'  egging  at  Grand  Menan 
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will  be  among  the  things  of  the  past ;  for  though  to  a  stranger  the 
e^gs  seem  so  abundant,  the  inhabitants  represent  them  as  few  com- 
pared with  the  myriads  of  former  years. 

179.  L.  Delawarensis.  Ring-billed  Gull.  Common  during  migrations. 

180.  Chrtxcoc^haltia  atricella.  Laughing  Gull.  Given  as  breeding 
by  Boardman. 

181.  ChrcBCoc^halus  Philadelphia.  Bonaparte's  Gull.  Common  in 
aatamn. 

182.  Sis8a  tridactyla.  Kittiwake.  Common  in  winter  but  does  not 
breed,  which  is  carious,  as  the  cliffs  afford  most  excellent  nesting- 
places. 

183.  PagophUa  eburnea.    Ivory  Gull.    Winter  visitant. 

184.  Sterna  WHsonL    Wilson*s  Tern.    Breeds  on  the  Seal  islands. 

185.  Sterna  macroura,  Arctic  Tern.  Bather  rare.  Others  of  this- 
family  probably  occur,  but  are  not  recorded. 


•186.  Colynibus  torquatus.    Loon.    Common  about  the  islands,,  but 
does  not  breed. 

187.  C.  arcticus.    Black-throated  Diver.    Occurs  in  winter. 

188.  C.  geptentrionalis.    Red- throated  Diver.    Winter  resident. 

189.  Podiceps  griseigena.    Red-necked  Grebe.    Rather  common.    P. 
cristatus  and  podiceps  may  occur,  as  they  have  been  noted  at  Calais. 


190.  Mca  torda.  Razor-billed  Auk.  This  bird  is  still  common 
about  the  Murre  rocks  and  Seal  islands,  where  it  breeds  w^ithout  much 
molestation.  A  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  breeding  of 
tbia  species  here  is  that  it  never  associates  with  Uria  grylle,  but  is 
sole  occupant  of  these  two  places,  which  seem  to  afibrd  as  advanta- 
geous nooks  and  crannies  to  the  Guillemot  as  to  the  Auk.  The  only 
explanation  Is  that  the  Razor-bills  drive  them  away. 

191.  Alca  impennis.  Great  Auk.  Formerly  occurred,  as  bones  have 
been  dog  flrom  the  shell-heaps  of  Nantucket  island,  close  to  Menau. 

192.  Uria  grylle.  Black  Guillemot.  Common  yet,  but  is  doomed 
to  extinction ;  as  are  all  the  sea-birds  that  still  haunt  these  old  breed- 
ing places,  each  spring  seeing  fewer  birds  come  back  to  breed  than 
went  away  in  the  fall. 

193.  Uria  lonivia.  Foolish  Guillemot.  Common  in  winter,  but  never 
breeds. 

194.  Mergulus  alle.  Sea-dove.  Common  winter  resident,  but  none 
stop  to  breed. 

EaSKX  lK8T.  BUIXBTIN.  V  4 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY, 

WBDKB8DAT,  MABCH  5,  1873. 


During  the  winter  of  1872-3,  at  several  meetings  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  the  matter  of  the  proper  celebration 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Society  was  dis- 
cussed, and  as  the  outcome  of  these  deliberations,  the 
matter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee,  with  full 
powers.  The  committee  consisted  of  H.  Wheatland,  A. 
C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Wm.  Sutton,  F.  W.  Putnam,  D.  B. 
Hagar,  A.  H.  Johnson,  John  Robinson,  James  O.  Safford, 
E.  S.  Atwood,  E.  C.  Bolles,  G.  D.  Phippen,  Joshua 
Coit,  George  M.  Whipple,  Caleb  Cooke,  Wm.  Neilson. 

The  various  sub-committees  were  chosen  as  follows  : — 

On  Invitations^  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  E.  S.  Atwood,  D. 
B.  Hagar,  H.  Wheatland,  E.  C.  Bolles. 

On  Finance^  William  Neilson,  J.  O.  Safford,  A.  C. 
Goodell,  Jr.,  H.  Wheatland. 

On  Decorations,  John  Robinson,  C.  Cooke. 

On  Banquet,  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  E.  S.  Atwood,  A.  H. 
Johnson,  D.  B.  Hagar,  G.  M.  Whipple. 

On  Printing,  F.  W.  Putnam,  J.  O.  Safibrd,  Henry 
Wheatland. 

Weekly  meetings  of  the  committee,  for  the  comparison 
of  views  and  the  perfecting  of  plans,  were  held  at  the 
houses  of  various  members,  and  arrangements  were  finally 
made  for  a  literary  festival  and  banquet  at  Plummer  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  March  5,  1873.  Invitations  were  sent 
to  various  gentlemen  of  high  literary  and  scientific  repute, 
and  tickets  were  issued  to  members  and  their  friends  <at 
five  dollars  each. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  members  and  invited  guests 
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assembled  in  the  upper  hall  of  the  Institute  building. 
The  beauty  and  talent  of  the  city  were  well  represented. 
Among  the  distinguished  invited  guests,  most  of  whom 
were  present,  were  his  Excellency  the  Governor ;  Presi- 
dent Loring  of  the  Senate ;  Speaker  Sanford  of  the  House  ; 
his  Honor  Mayor  Cogswell ;  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Presi- 
dent of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  President  of  American  Antiquarian  Society ; 
Prof.  Asa  Gray,  President  of  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences;  Hon.  Mai*shall  P.  Wilder,  President  of 
the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society;  T.  T. 
Bouv6,  President  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society ; 
J.  D.  Runkle,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  William  Wood,  M.  D.,  President  of  the 
Portland  Society  of  Natural  History ;  O.  C.  Marsh,  Pro- 
fessor of  Palaeontology  in  Yale  College;  Nathaniel  Paine, 
President  of  the  Worcester  Natural  History  Society; 
President  Eliot  and  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce  and  Lov- 
ering  of  ILirvard  University ;  John  G.  Whittier ;  E.  H. 
Chapin,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  and  others. 

After  the  guests  had  assembled  and  a  short  time  had 
been  spent  in  social  intercourse,  the  company  proceeded 
to  the  lower  hall,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  banquet- 
ing room.  Three  tables  extended  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  hall,  at  the  heads  of  which  were  seated 
Vice  Presidents  Wm.  Sutton,  A,  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  and 
F.  W.  Putnam,  and  at  right  angles  to  these,  on  the 
platform,  a  table  was  spread  for  the  invited  guests.  In 
the  alcoves,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  guest  table,  were 
spread  tables  for  the  reporters.  The  hall  had  been  taste- 
fully decorated  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  John  Rob- 
inson and  Caleb  Cooke.  On  the  gallery  front,  over  the 
guest  table,  was  a  white  tablet,  bordered  with  green, 
with  the  inscription  in  box  and  brilliant  autumn  leaves. 
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1848 — E.  I.  — 1873.  Running  round  the  gallery  front, 
over  each  alcove,  were  similar  tablets,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  Essex  His- 
torical and  Essex  County  Natural  History  Societies,  by 
whose  union  the  Institute  was  formed.  The  names  as 
read  round  were  as  follows  : — Nichols,  Tucker,  White, 
Huntington,  Wheatland,  Peabody,  Pickman,  Hol- 
TOKE,  Russell.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  stage  were 
tablets  inscribed  :  E.  H.  S.  — 1821.  E.  C.  N.  H.  S.— 
1833.  In  front  of  each  alcove  in  the  library  was  sus- 
pended a  hanging  basket  filled  with  growing  plants.  The 
columns  were  wreathed  with  evergreen,  and  topped  with 
masses  of  hemlock.  To  the  right  and  left  of  each  column 
were  carved  brackets,  with  vases  of  choice  flowers.  The 
fronts  of  the  library  cases  were  covered  with  material  of 
a  pearl  gray  color,  to  form  a  background  for  pictures. 
Portraits  of  Goethe,  Humboldt,  Hyrtl,  Mfillcr,  Cuvier, 
Agassiz,  Hawthorne  and  other  eminent  men  adorned 
these  improvised  walls.  Ferns  and  growing  plants  of 
every  variety  were  massed  wherever  there  was  room  to 
display  them.  The  whole  arrangement  evinced  fine  taste 
and  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion. 
The  banquet  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Edward  Cassell.  The  tables  glittered  with  elegant 
china  and  silver  ornaments,  relieved  by  bouquets  of 
exquisite  flowers  furnished  by  Francis  Putnam  and  ar- 
ranged with  great  taste  by  W.  H.  Gardner.  The  supper, 
which  was  of  several  courses,  was  served  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

FIRST  COURSE. 

Raw  Oysters ;  Escalloped  Oysters ;  Curried  Oysters ; 
Lobster  Salad ;  Chicken  Salad. 

SECOND  COURSE. 

Filet  de  Bosaf ;  Sweetbreads ;  PAt6  of  Chicken ;  Tongue. 
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THIRD  COURSE. 

Boned  Turkey ;  Grouse ;  Quail ;  Partridge ;  Fowls. 

FOURTH  COURSE. 

Frozen  Pudding ;  Charlotte  Russe ;  Tom  Thumb ; 
Bon  Glace ;  Wine  Jelly. 

FIFTH  COURSE. 

Ices :  Chocolate,  Vanilla,  Lemon,  Pine  Apple,  Straw- 
berry, Harlequin  Fruit. 

SIXTH  COURSE. 

Apples ;.  Oranges ;  Bananas ;  Figs ;  Crystallized  Fruits  and  Nuts. 

Cake :  Currant,  Citron,  Pound,  Sponge,  Cocoanut, 

Macaroons,  Meringues. 

Coffee;  Tea. 

The  number  who  sat  down  to  the  feast  must  have  been 
not  far  from  one  hundred  and  seventj^  and  included  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  company  was  seated  at  the  table  at  half  past  eight, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Henry  Wheat- 
land, who  requested  the  Eev.  E.  S.  Atwood  to  offer 
prayer.  After  an  hour  pleasantly  spent  in  discussing  the 
supper  in  all  its  bearings,  the  company  being  regaled 
with  the  choice  selections  performed  by  Upton's  Quadrille 
Band,  the  literary  portion  of  the  entertainment  was  in- 
troduced with  the  following  address  by  the  Pkesident  : — 

Ladtes  and  Gentlemen  :  —  We  are  assembled  this 
evening  to  commemorate  the  formation  of  the  Essex  In- 
stitute in  1848,  by  the  union  of  the  Essex  Historical  and 
the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Societies.  It  is,  per* 
haps,  needless^  to  trace  in  detail  the  growth  of  these  in- 
stitutions ;  the  principal  facts  in  their  history  having 
appeared  iu  the  printed  publications  of  the  Institute. 

The  occasion,  however,  suggests  many  associations  that 
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cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  this  place  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  crowded  witli  them — the  building — the 
varied  relics — the  books — are  not  without  their  history, 
and  are  continually  reminding  us  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  to  those  through  whose  instrumentality  they  were 
obtained. 

Some  remind  us  of  the  Social  Club,  composed  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  town,  that  was  wont  to  hold  its 
weekly  meetings,  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
at  the  old  Pratt's  Tavern,  to  discuss  the  topics  of  the 
day,  especially  those  of  a  literary  and  scientific  character. 
Thence  originated  the  Social  Library  in  1761. 

Others  bear  the  signature  of  **R.  Kirwan,"  a  celebrated 
Irish  chemist,  and  call  to  remembnmce  some  of  the  scenes 
in  the  Revolutionary  period, —  the  privateer  Pilgrim,  its 
bold  and  intrepid  commander,  Hugh  Hill,  his  daring  ex- 
ploits, the  capture,  in  the  English  Channel,  of  a  schooner 
having  on  board  a  portion  of  the  library  of  this  distin- 
guished chemist,  the  bringing  of  these  books  into  the 
neighboring  port  of  Beverly,  the  purchase  of  the  same  by 
some  seven  scientific  men  of  Salem  and  Beverly, —  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  Philosophical  Library,  in  1781. 

The  collection  of  log  books  and  sea  journals  calls  to 
mind  that  brilliant  commercial  career  which  immediately 
followed  the  closing  drama  of  the  Revolution,  when  the 
sails  of  our  merchantmen  whitened  every  sen,  and  the 
products  of  the  most  distant  climes,  **  divitis  Indise  usque 
ad  ultimum  sinum,'*  were  landed  at  our  wharves.  In  the 
midst  of  this  prosperity  the  navigators  in  those  remote 
seas  organized  a  society  to  assist  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  deceased  members ;  to  collect  such  facts  and 
observations  as  tend  to  the  improvement  and  security  of 
navigation  and  to  form  a  museum  illustrative  of  the  civil 
and  natural  history  of  the  countries  visited  during  their 
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long  and  protracted  voyages.  The  nucleus  then  formed  in 
1799,  by  gradual  accretions  became  the  world-renowned 
museum  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society.  This  museum, 
and  the  scientific  collections  of  the  Institute,  have  recently 
been  rearranged  in  the  East  India  Marine  Hall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Science,  and  opened  to  the  public,  free,  six  days  in  the 
week. 

The  portraits  on  these  walls,  the  old  relics  in  the  cabi- 
nets, the  frame  of  the  first  building  erected  for  the  first 
church  in  Salem,  cared  for  and  placed  in  good  condition 
for  preservation  by  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  our  late 
President,  Francis  Peabody,  are  alike  suggestive  of  topics 
for  consideration ;  but  time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
longer. 

In  16«38,  Emmanuel  Downing,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
London,  came  to  Salem,  where  he  lived  several  years  in 
great  esteem,  often  representing  the  town  in  the  General 
Court.  His  dwelling  was  on  or  near  this  spot,  in  the 
middle  of  nn  estate  comprising  some  four  acres.  His 
wife  was  a  sister  of  Gov.  Wiuthrop.  His  son  George,  a 
lad  of  about  fourteen  summers,  was  preparing,  under  the 
tuition  of  £ev.  John  Fisk,  to  enter  the  college,  where  he 
graduated  in  the  first  class  in  1642.  This  son  then  went 
to  England,  entered  into  Crom well's  service  and  became 
highly  distinguished.  Was  his  (Cromwell's)  minister  to 
the  Ha<rue,  and  afterwards  held  the  same  situation  under 
Charles  II,  from  whom  he  received  a  baronetcy ;  united 
with  ^  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards,"  by  marrying  Fran- 
ces, sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Carlisle.  A  grandson.  Sir 
Greorge  Downing,  dying  in  1747,  left  a  large  bequest 
(£150,000)  for  the  founding  of  Downing  College,  in 
Cambridge,  England. 

Ann,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Emmanuel,  came  into 
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possession  of  this  estate,  and  the  mansion  in  which  she' 
resided  was  a  few  rods  west  of  this  spot.  She  first  married 
Capt.  Joseph  Gardner,  who  was  killed,  Dec.  19,  1675,  at 
the  great  Narraganset  Swamp  fight,  in  King  Philip's  war. 
Secondly,  she  married  Simon  Bradstreet,  and  there  the  old 
Kestor  governor  of  Massachusetts  lived  and  died.  The 
house  was  then  known  as  the  Bradstreet  mansion,  and  was 
taken  down  about  1750.  Gov.  Bradstreet  had  previously 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley.  She  is 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  early  matrons  by  her  liter- 
ary powers ;  a  volume  of  her  poems  is  now  extant. 

Nearly  opposite  the  last  named  house,  on  the  western 
corner  of  Liberty  street,  was  the  residence  of  Major  Wil- 
liam Hathorne,  who  came  to  Salem  in  1636,  and  from 
that  date  his  name  appears  in  our  records  as  holding  im- 
portant positions, — Commissioner,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  counsel  in  cases  before  the  courts, 
judge  on  the  bench,  soldier  commanding  important  and 
difficult  expeditions,  etc. 

Johnson,  in  his  *' Wonder- Working  Providence,'*  thus 
says  of  him :  "Yet,  through  the  Lord's  mercy,  we  still  re- 
taine  among  our  democracy  the  godly  Captaine  William 
Hathorne,  whom  the  Lord  hath  imbued  with  a  quick  ap- 
prehension, strong  memory  and  rhetorick,  volubility  of 
speech  which  hath  caused  the  people  to  make  use  of  him 
often  in  public  service  especially  when  they  have  had  to 
do  with  any  foreign  government." 

He  died  in  1681.  His  son  John  seemed  to  have  in- 
herited many  of  his  traits  of  character,  and  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  all  his  public  honors,  and  held  a  like  prominent 
position  in  public  afiairs  till  his  decease,  which  occurred  in 
1717.  In  an  easterly  direction,  on  Union  street,  in  a 
small  two-story  gambrel-roofed  house,  a  descendant  in 
the  sixth  generation  was  born,  in  1804,  whose  name  has 
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been  equally  if  not  more  conspicuous  in  the  field  of  letters 
than  either  of  his  ancestors  had  been  in  the  civil  history 
of  the  colony. 

A  few  rods  in  a  northerly  direction  we  find  the  birth- 
place of  Bowditch,  whose  "Navigator'*  is  in  the  hands  of 
every  seaman,  and  who,  as  translator  of  La  Place's 
**Mecanique  Celeste,"  is  ranked  among  the  leading  mathe- 
maticians of  his  age. 

The  house  that  was  taken  down  to  erect  on  its  site  the 
building  in  which  we  are  assembled  was  the  place  where 
Prescott,  the  historian,  first  saw  the  light  of  day ;  and 
afterwards,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  it  was  the  residence 
of  one  of  our  most  successful  and  opulent  merchants, 
Joseph  Peabody. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  meet  that  we  should  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Caroline  Plum- 
mer,  a  lady  of  great  literary  culture  and  refinement,  who 
died  in  May,  1854,  and  bequeathed  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Salem  Athenaeum,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  a  building,  to  deposit  therein  the 
books  of  the  Athenaeum,  with  liberty  to  have  the  rooms 
used  for  the  meetings  of  literary  and  scientific  societies 
and  for  the  deposit  of  works  of  art  and  natural  produc- 
tions. If  you  desire  to  know  in  what  manner  this  money 
has  been  expended,  and  ask  for  her  monument,  ''Circum- 
spice ! " 

This  locality,  around  which  cluster  so  many  associa- 
tions of  exceeding  interest  to  the  student  in  history,  thef 
scholar,  the  scientist,  and  the  general  public,  seems  to  be 
especially  adapted  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  A 
good  beginning  has  thus.far  been  made, — additional  land 
and  more  buildings  will  be  requisite  to  furnish  suitable 
accommodations  for  its  proper  management. 
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Let  us  resolve,  henceforth,  that  we  will  not  pause  in 
our  efforts  until  this  so  desirable  an 'object  shall  have 
been  successfully  accomplished.  Thus,  supplementing 
the  scientific  collections  in  the  hall  now  owned  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem  will 
be  well  provided  with  materials  for  the  promotion  of  gen- 
eral culture  and  education  among  her  citizens. 

A  brief  allusion  to  the  tablets  on  the  railing,  containing 
the  names  of  the  several  ex-presidents,  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate at  this  time. 

The  first  in  chronological  order,  Edward  Augustus 
HoLYOKE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Essex  Historical 
Society,  1821-1829,  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class 
of  1746,  came  to  Salem  in  1749.  The  first  medical 
charge  in  his  books  bears  date  July  6,  1749;  the  last 
Feb.  17,  1829 ;  covering  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years 
in  the  profession  at  Salem ;  an  active  member  of  the 
Social  Library  in  1761 ;  of  the  Philosophical  Library  in 
1781 ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  March  31,  1829,  he 
was  President  of  the  Salem  Atheneeum,  and  of  the  Essex 
Historical  Society ;  thus  interested  in  the  literary  and  sci- 
entific societies  in  Salem  for  sixty-eight  years.  He  was  an 
original  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  also  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society ; 
of  both  of  these  societies  he  had  been  elected  President, 
of  the  latter  institution  the  first. 

Benjamin  Pickman,  President  of  Essex  Historical 
Society  1829-35,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  1784; 
member  of  the  two  houses  of  our  State  Legislature,  and 
one  term  a  member  of  Congress ;  a  merchant,  and  a  lib- 
eral friend  to  our  public  institutions.    He  died  in  1843. 

IcHABOD  Tucker,  President  of  Essex  Historical  Soci- 
ety, 1835  to  1837;  born  in  Leicester;  graduate  of  Har- 
vard in   1791 ;   commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
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Haverbill ;  removed  to  Salem  about  1807 ;  Clerk  of  the 
Courts  for  Essex  for  upwards  thirty  years ;  died  in  1846. 

Daniel.  Appleton  White,  President  of  Essex  Histor- 
ical Society,  1837-48,  and  President  of  £ssex  Institute, 
1848-61 ;  born  in  that  part  of  Methuen  now  Lawrence ; 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1797 ;  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Newburyport;  removed  to 
Salem  in  1815 ;  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Essex 
for  more  than  forty  years;  died  in  1861;  a* fine  classical 
scholar. 

Andrew  Nichols,  President  of  Essex  County  Natural 
History  Society,  1833  to  1845,  a  valued  physician ;  born 
in  the  rural  part  of  Danvers  he  early  imbibed  a  taste  for 
the  study  of  nature,  which  continued  through  life.  He 
was  very  conversant  with  the  local  natural  history  of  this 
vicinity,  and  took  a  great  pleasure  in  guiding  his  young 
friends  to  the  rural  retreats,  in  quest  of  some  rare  floral 
gems.  He  lived  in  South  Danvers,  now  Peabody,  and 
died  March  31,  1853. 

John  Lewis  Russell,  President  of  Essex  County  Nat- 
ural History  Society,  1845-48,  Vice  President  Essex 
Institute  1848-61,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of 
1828,  and  of  the  Theological  School  in  Cambridge  in  1831, 
distinguished  as  a  botanist,  and  especially  conversant  with 
our  cryptogamic  flora.  He  was  also  an  able  and  instruc- 
tive lecturer  on  the  various  departments  of  Natural  His- 
tory, especially  in  his  favorite  one.  Botany. 

AsAHEL  Huntington,  President  of  Essex  Institute 
1861-65,  born  in  Topsfield ;  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1819  ; 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Salem ;  District 
Attorney,  and  for  many  years  preceding  his  death,  which 
occurred  Sept.  5,  1871,  was  the  genial  and  e^Scient  Clerk 
of  the  Courts  for  Essex. 

Francis  Peabody,  President  of  Essex  Institute  1865-7  ; 
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born  on  the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  years  had  resided  in  this  immediate 
vicinity,  always  interested  in  scientific  investigations  and 
mechanical  industries.     He  died  October  31,  1867. 

Before  taking  my  seat,  permit  me  to  allude  briefly  to 
the  status  of  the  two  societies  at  the  time  of  the  union. 
It  required  considerable  billing  and  cooing  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result,  the  organization  of  the  two  being  on 
an  entirely  different  basis. 

The  Historical  Society  always  had  a  small  membership. 
Members  were  elected  ;  an  entrance  fee  was  required  ;  no 
regular  assessment,  though  occasionally  one  was  levied ; 
rooms  never  opened  to  the  public  at  stated  times,  though 
persons  could  obtain  access  by  calling  upon  the  librarian 
or  some  oflicer  who  was  always  courleous  and  ready  to 
gi'ant  any  favor. 

The  Natural  History  Society  was  on  an  entirely  different 
basis.  Any  inhabitant  of  the  county  could  become  a  mem- 
ber by  signing  the  constitution  and  paying  the  small  an- 
nual assessment.  The  rooms  were  always  central  and 
accessible ;  opened  frequently  for  horticultural  and  other 
exhibitions  ;  its  aim  to  make  the  rooms  attractive,  thereby 
to  awaken  a  public  interest  in  furtherance  of  its  objects. 
The  collections  increased  in  value  and  importance ;  the 
membership  was  enlarged ;  consequently  more  available 
means  to  extend  its  operations.  The  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bitions, though  not  an  original  object,  became  in  course 
of  a  few  years  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
society,  and  at  the  time  of  the  union  were  included  as  one 
of  the  departments.  For  several  years  exhibitions  were 
held  weeklv  during  the  summer  months,  with  the  annual 
in  September,  and  increased  in  interest  with  each  succes- 
sive season. 

Several  nurseries  were  established,  the  demand  for  fruit 
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trees,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  increased,  and 
Salem  became,  as  it  were,  a  centre  for  horticultural  oper- 
ations, and  the  exhibitions  at  the  metropolis  were  largely 
indebted  to  the  Salem  gardens  for  the  requisite  proportiou 
of  fruits  and  flowers. 

This  city  and  vicinity  had  a  goodly  array  of  enthusiastic 
and  successful  cultivators  of  the  choicest  productions  of 
Flora  and  Pomona ;  among  them  the  name  of  Robert  Man- 
ning stands  prominent,  as  a  pioneer  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  especially  that  of  the  pear.  The  garden  of  Mr.  J. 
F.  Allen  exhibited  for  several  seasons  a  fine  display  of  that 
gorgeous  lily  "Victoria  Regia,"  and  his  excellent  treatise 
on  that  flower,  with  illustrations,  finds  a  place  in  every 
public  library.  It  was  also  noted  for  the  great  variety  of 
grapes  and  other  fruits  grown  under  glass.  The  gardens 
and  grounds  of  the  Messrs.  Putnam,  Lee,  Cabot,  Emmer- 
ton,  Upton,  Ives,  Bertram,  Hoifman,  Phippens,  Ropes, 
Bosson,  and  others,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

The  guiding  principles  that  actuated  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  were  engrafted  upon  the  new  organization, 
and  to  these  what  little  success  it  has  had  may  be  justly 
attributed. 

For  an  institution  to  succeed  it  is  necessary  to  interest 
the  people  in  its  success,  by  horticultural  and  other  exhi- 
bitions, permanent  display  of  works  of  art  and  natural 
productions,  instructive  and  at  the  same  time  attractive 
lectures,  field  and  other  meetings  that  will  combine  amuse- 
ment with  instruction,  so  far  as  not  to  compromise  its  dig- 
nity and  standing, — having  always  in  view,  however,  the 
promotion  of  the  primary  and  leading  objects  of  its  organ- 
izaHon.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  brief 
recital  ot  a  few  thoughts  suggested  by  the  occasion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the  President  re- 
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quested  Vice  President  D.  B.  Haqar  to  officiate  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  for  the  occasion,  which  ho  did  in  his 
usual  graceful  manner,  and  not  only  were  his  few  opening 
remarks  characterized  by  wit  and  pleasantry,  but  he  intro- 
duced the  various  speakers  with  a  very  nice  savoring  of 
clever  things  that  did  much  to  make  the  stream  of  oratory 
run  smoothly. 

The  Health  of  Gov.  Washburn  was  proposed  who  re- 
sponded as  follows : — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  am 
happy  to  meet  you  on  this  interesting  occasion.  Having 
been  in  your  city  but  once  during  some  twenty  years,  and 
then  for  only  a  few  hours,  I  am  to  most  of  you  an  entire 
stranger.  But  your  reception  has  made  me  feel  that  I  am 
among  friends,  and  I  thanj^  you  for  this  opportunity  of  an 
acquaintance  with  those  whom  I  have  learned  to  honor, 
not  only  for  their  personal  qualities,  but  for  the  good  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  Not  to  be  somewhat  conver- 
sant with  the  early  history  of  Salem  is  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  Here  was  one  of  the 
first  settlements  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Hay. 
Hither  came  Endicott  and  Winthrop,  names  foremost 
among  those  of  our  colonial  times.  Here  the  former  lived 
and  died,  and  here  are  still  found  his  direct  descend- 
ants. Here  Roger  Williams  lived  and  preached  till  the 
people,  believing  his  doctrines  injurious  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  compelled  him  to  seek  a  locality 
more  favorable  to  his  peculiar  tenets.  This  was  the  home 
of  Story  and  others  who  have  adorned  our  judiciary,  and 
some  of  the  most  influential  members  of  Congress  and 
the  national  cabinet  have  resided  here,  while  time  would 
fail  me  to  mention  the  names  connected  with  this  locsiiity 
which  are  favorably  known  in  literature.     Neither  can  I 
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forget,  for  I  have  had  it  thrown  in  my  face  often  during 
the  last  few  yeara,  that  this  is  particularly  the  place  where 
witches  were  hung.  I  know  that  unmeasured  abuse  has 
been  heaped  upon  your  ancestors  for  this  fact.  They 
were  stern  men  in  their  judgments  of  evil  and  evil  ten- 
dencies, and  they  had  stern  and  s\f  ift  methods  of  dealing 
with  those  whom  they  believed  dangerous  to  society  and 
religion.  Unquestionably  they  erred  in  their  treatment 
of  the  witchcraft  delusions,  but  I  confess  to  something  of 
admu^tion  for  the  spirit  and  moral  courage  which  they 
displayed.  I  am  aware,  also,  that  for  a  long  period  yours 
was  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  State.  While  it 
has  lost  its  position  in  this  regard  it  is  rapidly  assuming 
the  characteristics  of  a  manufacturing  community,  and  I 
trust  it  may  see  a  thriving  and  prosperous  future.  The 
new  and  elegant  structures  which  meet  our  glances  on 
every  hand,  are  tangible  evidences  of  thrift  pleasant  to 
observe,  and  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  some  edifices  yet 
remain  as  monuments  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  former 
generations.  Mere  outward,  physical  developments  are 
not,  however,  what  should  most  be  valued  in  your  city ; 
it  is  of  far  more  consequence  that  rare  facilities  have  been 
and  still  are  afforded  for  moral  and  intellectual  growth 
and  culture.  This  indeed  is  one  of  the  marked  peculi- 
arities of  our  Commonwealth.  We  are  not  without  inter- 
nal improvements  of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud ; 
there  are  abundant  witnesses  of  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  our  people — wharves  and  warehouses  and  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  one  kind  and  another.  But 
these  are  not  the  things  that  have  given  Massachusetts  its 
chief  renown  and  standing  before  the  world.  Partially 
at  least  we  owe  our  good  name  to  the  qualities  which 
characterized  our  ancestors,  and  we  shall  find  that  this 
good  name  has  departed  from  us  when  we  have  fallen 
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from  public  and  private  virtue.  The  true  greatness  of  a 
community  is  in  its  moral  worth.  The  desire  to  give  our 
children  a  better  education  and  better  advantages  in  every 
respect  than  we  ourselves  were  permitted  to  enjoy,  to  test 
and  make  the  most  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of 
every  human  being — ttiis  is  an  omen  of  the  most  encour- 
aging promise.  Jealous  of  each  other,  jealous  of  our 
neighbors,  we  may  be ;  but  what  parent  is  there  who  is 
not  anxious  to  secure  for  his  children  the  privileges  that 
will  best  fit  them  for  life's  duties?  Intelligence,  earnest- 
ness in  the  search  for  truth,  desire  for  something  purer  and 
better — these  are  among  the  real  signs  of  prosperity. 
That  you  have  not  been  unmindful  of  this  nobler  good  I 
find  testified  by  what  I  see  around  me.  The  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  which  we  have  assembled  to-night  to  com- 
memorate, is  an  indication  that  the  improvement  of  the 
citizens  of  Essex  has  not  been  neglected.  The  happy 
and  valuable  influence  of  this  society  has  been  felt  in 
every  town  of  the  county,  and  we  may  reasonably  indulge 
the  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  many  long 
years  to  come.  When  I  look  upon  its  President,  growing 
gray  in  his  honorable  work,  and  reflect  that  his  power  for 
good  is  not  to  be  computed  by  figures,  I  cannot  but  wish 
that  some  way  were  devised  for  retaining  the  benefit  of 
that  power  after  the  machinery  which  now  propels  it  is 
Mforn  out.  You  do  wisely  in  preserving  the  records  of 
his  labor.  He  will  pass  away  to  the  great  company  of 
those  who  have  given  your  town  its  worthy  name  in  our 
history,  but  the  fruit  of  his  endeavors  will  live  and  be 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  not  only  in 
these  beautiful  records,  but  in  the  lives  and  labors  of  the 
thousands  of  young  men  and  young  women  of  Essex  who 
are  even  now  reaping  the  results  of  his  work.  They  con- 
stitute the  new  machinery  which  will  preserve  and  keep 
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in  active  use  the  powers  we  all  honor  so  much  to-day,  and 
thus  the  years  that  are  to  come  after  we  have  gone  to  our 
reward  will  find  him  still  a  beneficent  force  in  the  com- 
munity. 

In  response  to  a  toast  to  the  city  of  Salem,  the  Mayor, 
Gex.  Wm.  Cogswell,  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  sympathy  with  the  aims  and 
objects  of  this  Institute,  which  to-night  celebrates  and  com- 
pletes its  twenty-fifth  year  of  existence.  Thought  passive 
rather  than  an  active  member  of  it,  I  have  never  failed  to 
watch  with  interest  its  doings,  and  I  can  bear  witness  to 
its  success ;  and  to  you,  Mr.  President,  chiefly  and  above 
all  others,  is  due  the  fact  that  we  of  a  younger  generation 
have  seen  the  coming  in,  and  do  now  see  the  going  out,  of 
the  year  which  goes  to  make  the  first  quarter  of  a  century 
of  its  existence ;  and  as  some  of  these  gentlemen  about 
me  will  say  that  a  man  who  has  weathered  the  storms  of 
tweuty-five  years  of  his  life  is  more  likely  to  live  another 
equal  term  of  years  than  one  who  has  not  reached  that 
v^ey  so  I  believe  that  this  is  but  one  of  another  and  still 
another,  and  many  more  quarter  centuries,  of  an  institu- 
tion dedicated  to  a  higher  education  and  better  knowledge 
of  the  good  old  County  of  Essex. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  again,  that  whatever  meas- 
ure of  success,  whatever  of  advancement,  whatever  of 
good,  has  so  far  been  obtiiiued,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me  solely 
because  of  the  devotion,  industry  and  skill  of  one  whose 
modesty  on  this,  and  on  other  occasions,  is  the  best  indi- 
cation of  the  true  worth  of  its  possessor.  Seldom,  sir,  is 
it  given  to  man  to  see  so  much  of  the  success  of  his  own 
good  works,  as  is  given  to  you  on  this  occasion,  while  it 
is  never  given  to  us  to  appreciate  at  their  full  value  such 
works,  until  the  hand,  the  heart,  the  brain  which  wrought 
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them  out,  has  passed  from  among  us — :a  day,  in  this  case, 
which  I  pray  for  your  own  sake  and  for  our  sakes,  may 
be  long  delayed.  But  the  hour  is  late  ;  others  you  await. 
So  far  as  the  Citv  of  Salem  is  concerned,  I  would  thank 
you  for  the  courtesy  you  have  extended  to  her  on  this 
occasion.  She  has  always  watched  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction the  onward,  upward  course  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
an  institution  which  she  regards  as  one  of  hei'own,  and  as 
among  her  children  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  can  pledge  jou  not- 
withstanding the  small  margin  which  allows  me  to  speak 
for  her  at  all,  I  feel  that  I  can  pledge  you,  certainly,  with 
the  consent  of  the  gentleman  opposite,  the  earnest  coop- 
eration and  best  wishes  in  the  cause  of  science  as  ad- 
vanced by  the  Essex  Institute. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  introduced  as  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society, 
and  as  the  President  of  the  American  Pomological  Soci- 
ety,     "i^y  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  themJ'^ 

Mr.  President  : — You  have  called  on  me  to  respond 
for  two  institutions,  and  thus  to  do  double  duty  while  I 
am  scarcely  able  to  perform  the  service  for  one  satisfac- 
torily. But,  sir,  I  am  most  happy  to  be  here  and  to  en- 
joy the  privileges  and  pleasures  of  this  most  interesting 
occasion.  Three  years  ago  the  New  England  Historic- 
Genealogical  S«)ciety  celebrated  its  twenty-tifth  anniver- 
sary, when  we  were  honored  with  your  presence ;  and  I 
am  here  now  to  reciprocate  that  favor,  to  join  heart  and 
hand  in  this  festival,  and  to  assure  you  of  our  desire  to 
co5perate  with  you  in  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
your  association.  Most  heartily  do  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  prosperity  of  your  institution  and  upon  the  great  good 
it  has  already  accomplished  for  the  world.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  founders  of  institutions  live  to  reap  the  harvest 
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of  their  own  sowing,  but  you,  sir,  have  stood  by  the 
cradle  of  its  infancy  and  have  watched  its  growth  and  are 
now  permitted  to  rejoice  with  us  in  its  full  manhood  and 
extensive  usefulness. 

Your  association,  like  our  New  England  Society,  is 
giving  special  attention  to  the  preservation  and  transmis- 
sion of  New  England's  history  to  future  generations,  and 
it  is  indeed  a  grateful  and  noble  service.  "  History,"  says 
a  renowned  author  **isbut  the  development  of  God's  grand 
plan,  to  preserve  the  treasures  of  human  thought,  and  to 
increase  for  countless  generations  the  absolute  wisdom  of 
mankind."  And  what  more  benevolent  and  glorious  work 
can  we  have  than  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  our 
own  beloved  New  England  I  Time  will  not  permit  me  to 
refer  to  the  early  history  of  the  colonies,  with  which  Salem 
was  so  intimately  connected,  or  to  those  principles  of 
piety,  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  our  free  institutions,  which  have  made  our  nation 
what  it  is,  and  which  we  believe  are  yet  to  revolutionize 
and  christianize  the  nations  of  this  earth ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  all  that  pertains  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
in  whatever  relates  to  the  great  and  benevolent  enterprises 
of  the  age,  Massachusetts  has  ever  stood  forth  prominently 
as  the  champion  of  progress  and  principle.  It  would 
be  pleasant,  had  we  time,  to  revert  to  some  of  the  great 
events  and  great  men  which  characterize  her  history  from 
the  time  when  Endicott  and  Winthrop  landed  on  your 
shores.  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  alluding  to  a  few 
of  her  sons  who  have  moved  on  the  stage  of  life  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  and  whose  names  and  deeds  will 
gild  the  page  of  American  history  with  an  effulgence 
which  will  shine  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day ; 
to  Hancock  whose  bold  sign-manual  was  affixed  first  to  the 
ever  memoi*able  Declaration  of  Independence ;  to  Frank- 
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lin  who  drew  the  electric  spark  from  the  clouds  and  held 
it  in  his  hand  ;  to  Morse  who  trained  it  in  the  way  it  should 
go,  and  taught  it  to  speak  all  the  languages  of  the  globe ; 
to  Field  who  laid  that  mystic  wire  in  the  fathomless 
depths  of  old  ocean  from  continent  to  continent ;  to  your 
own  Peabody,  whose  munificent  bequests  are  the  praise  of 
all  people,  whose  remains  were  sent  home  under  royal 
convoy,  here  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  your  own  soil ;  and 
to  Ames,  all  honor  to  his  name,  to  whose  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance,  we  are  indebted  more  than  to 
any  other  man,  for  opening  up  a  errand  highway  for 
nations  across  this  continent  in  all  coming  time. 

You  have  alluded  to  me,  sir,  in  connection  with  the 
great  industrial  pursuits  of  our  country.  I  thank  you  for 
your  recognition  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
which  is  also  to  celebrate  its  twenty -fifth  anniversary  in 
Boston  next  September,  when  I  hope  we  may  be  honored 
with  a  large  delegation  from  your  institution,  and  where 
you  will  be  cordially  received  by  its  first  president,  al- 
though I  hope  he  may  not  be  its  last.  Nor  would  I  forget 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  Essex  County,  especially  to 
Salem  for  the  promotion  of  the  agriculture  and  horticulture 
of  our  land.  Here  was  planted  by  Gov.  Endicott  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  first  nursery,  and  the  first  pear  tree  in 
New  England  of  which  we  have  any  account,  and  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  the  old  monumental  tree  still  survives. 
Here  were  planted  just  fifty  years  ago  the  Pomological 
Gardens  of  Salem,  in  which  still  live  many  noble  trees  as 
grand  memorials  of  the  planter,  Robert  Manning,  to  whom 
Mr.  President,  you  alluded  in  your  opening  remarks.  To 
him  and  to  his  son  of  the  same  name,  who  resides  on  the 
old  homestead,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  country  are  indebted  largely  for  the  services  they 
have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  American  Pomology.    These 
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gardens  at  one  time  contained  about  two  thousand  vari- 
eties of  fruits,  and  where  Mr.  Manning,  the  father,  had 
actually  proved  under  his  own  inspection,  eighty  varieties 
of  American  apples  and  sixty  varieties  of  American  pears, 
with  many  other  fniits.  But  Governor  Endicott,  or  Robert 
Manning,  could  not  have  anticipated  the  influence  of  their 
example  in  fruit  culture,  which  has  now  spread  throughout 
the  land,  nor  the  immense  quantities  of  fruit  sent  from  the 
western  and  Pacific  states  to  our  eastern  shores ;  nor  the 
amount  exported  annually  to  Great  Britain,  there  having 
been  shipped  in  one  vessel  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  the 
last  week  more  than  two  thousand  barrels  of  apples. 
And  now,  sir,  I  desire  to  place  on  record  the  influence  of 
the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  ;  a  society  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the  agricul- 
tural societies  of  this  state,  maintaining  its  high  position 
to  the  present  time.  There  may  it  stand  forever.  Its 
first  president  was  Timothy  Pickering,  who  had  also  been 
secretjiry  of  the  first  agricultural  society  ever  established 
on  this  continent,  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Agriculture.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
acquainted,  and  to  labor,  with  many  of  the  presidents  of 
the  Essex  society,  down  to  the  present  incumbent,  whose 
hand  and  heart  are  open  to  every  good  word  and  work, 
and  I  stand  here  to-day  to  acknowledge  the  great  good 
which  the  cultivators  of  your  county  have  conferred  on 
the  world.  But  Mr.  President,  I  must  bring  these  remarks 
to  a  close.  I  thank  you  for  remembering  me  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers.  From  my 
childhood  I  have  loved  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
enjoyments  which  spring  from  rural  life ;  I  am  very  fimd 
of  communing  with  nature,  whether  in  her  sublime  or 
merry  mood  ;  I  love  to  hear  the  thunder  roll  its  awful  dia- 
pason through  the  skies ;  I  love  to  see  the  lightning  flash 
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its  fiery  gleam  from  pole  to  pole,  I  love  the  blooming 
spring  odorous  with  the  fragrance  of  the  garden  and 
orchard,  the  summer  landscape  rich  with  the  verdure  of 
the  forest  and  the  field,  the  mellow  autumn  when  nature 
pours  from  her  overflowing  lap  the  ripened  treasures  of  the 
year.  And  I  love  to  be  remembered  as  one  who  has 
endeavored  to  do  something  for  the  improvement  and 
embellishment  of  mother  earth ;  something  which  shall 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  my  fellow 
men;  and  may  I  not  also  add,  in  this  presence,  some- 
thingiwhich  shall  redound  to  the  honor  and  benefit  of  our 
own  New  England  ;  something  which  shall  live  when  I  am 
dead. 

Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  being  called  upon, 
paid  the  high  compliment  to  the  Institute  that  through 
its  influence  the  botany  and  zoology  of  Essex  county 
were  better  understood  than  that  of  any  other  county  in 
the  United  States.  He  spoke  of  the  noble  work  the  In- 
stitute had  done  in  dififusing  scientific  knowledge  over  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  encouraging  other  societies  de- 
signed to  promote  the  same  objects.  It  was  at  the  hands 
of  the  Essex  Institute  that  he  himself  acquired  his  taste 
for  scientific  investigations.  He  hoped  that  this  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  usefulness  of  this  society,  and  that 
we  might  all  be  present  at  its  golden  wedding,  twenty- 
five  years  hence. 

President  J.  D.  Runkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  said  his  institution  was  merely  fol- 
lowing in  the  tracks  of  the  Essex  Institute — "we  are 
making  use  of  scientific  knowledge  by  adapting  it  to  the 
practical  aflairs  of  life." 

Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  being  called  upon  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  spoke  as  follows  : — 
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Mr.  Presidext  : — I  accepted  your  iuvitation  to  be 
present  oa  this  occasion  so  full  of  interest  to  the  lovers 
of  science  and  good  learning,  and  to  you  especially,  the 
founder  and  curator  of  this  institution,  with  a  firm  con- 
viction that  in  all  this  assembly  I  should  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  an  "evening  at  home,"  and  to  listen  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from  abroad  who  have 
come  here  to  honor  us  by  their  presence. and  to  encourage 
and  edify  us  by  their  words.  It  was  not  until  I  was  ap- 
proached by  the  now  existing  president  and  toast-master 
of  this  occasion,  with  the  question  : — "What  shall  I  set 
yoQoff  with  this  evening"  (as  if  I  were  ready  to  be  set  oflF 
at  any  time  and  on  any  notice),  that  I  realized  that  I 
should  have  any  part  to  perform  here.  I  am  reluctant 
even  now  to  respond  ;  but  I  suppose  a  double  presidency 
must  be  obeyed,  especially  in  an  institution  where  the 
voice  of  a  single  leader  and  presiding  oflScer  has  always 
been  considered  supreme.  And  so  I  follow  the  example 
set  me  and  endeavor  to  obey  also. 

As  a  citizen  of  Salem,  I  feel  under  great  obligations  to 
you  and  your  associates  for  furnishing  us  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  how  worthy  of  all  admiration  our  commu- 
nity is.  The  achievements  of  Salem  in  time  past  have 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  efforts  made  by  our 
ancestors  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  independence, 
prosperity,  intelligence  and  elevation  of  the  nation  of 
which  we  form  a  part.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  'of 
this,  and  to  realize  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
no  personal  interest  in,  and  attachment  to,  this  spot,  how 
worthy  of  all  admiration  is  that  record  of  past  service, 
which  the  Essex  Institute  is  gathering  together  and  pre- 
serving with  so  much  industry  and  care.  I  am  gratified 
to  kuow  that  Salem  is  considerable  of  a  place  after  all. 
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To  us  who  are  surrounded  by  all  the  blessings  which 
our  ancestors  bestowed  upon  us,  this  fact  has  long  been 
familiar.  This  institution,  whose  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
we  now  celebrate,  busy  as  it  always  is  in  keeping  the 
history  of  this  city  and  of  Essex  County  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  forms  a  part  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion, study  and  investigation,  which  attracted  the  earliest 
attention  of  our  •people.  The  establishment  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  occupied  much  of  the  thought  of  our 
ancestors ;  and  we  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  not 
only  to  the  common  school  but  to  the  higher  seminaries 
of  learning,  to  the  Lyceum,  and  to  the  Library,  and  the 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Scientific  Association,  did  this 
city  turn  its  attention  in  the  very  commencement  of  its 
prosperity,  and  when  she  was  obliged  to  set  an  example 
to  others,  instead  of  finding  an  example  ready  at  her 
hands  to  follow. 

That  this  tendency  to  intellectual  enterprise  grew  out 
of  the  more  commonplace  virtue  of  industry  in  material 
aflTairs,  who  can  doubt?  Our  fathers  were  a  busy  race. 
They  believed  in  labor,  and  a  constant  exercise  of  their 
faculties  in  every  good  work.  They  were  true  to  that 
.fine  principle  of  society  laid  down  in  those  admirable 
volumes,  Sandford  and  Merton,  which  we  prized  so 
highly  and  read  so  constantly  when  books  were  few,  and 
newspapers  were  weekly,  where  the  call  of  Mr.  Barlow 
upon  his  associates  to  join  him  in  founding  a  colony  is 
recorded.  Even  our  first  governor  had  an  impulse  in  the 
direction  of  toil ;  and  John  Endicott  exerted  himself  to 
plant  the  single  pear  tree  which  now  bears  his  name,  be- 
fore he  abandoned  the  fields  of  agriculture,  and  entered 
upon  the  harder  service  of  statesmanship.  I  rejoice  in 
the  industry  and  vigor  of  those  men  who  gave  us  a  com- 
munity, and  whose  precepts  have  not  yet  been  forgotten 
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bjthe  enterprising,  and  successful,  and  intelligent  laborers 
in  this  vineyard  which  we  have  inherited.  For  the  part 
which  this  institution  has  performed  in  the  eucourngemeut 
of  scientific  research,  as  one  element  of  our  busy  civiliza- 
tion, this  country  ought  always  to  be  grateful.  I  value 
all  the  accomplishments  of  our  people,  their  ingenuity 
and  skill,  their  vigorous  literature,  their  advancement  in 
the  business  of  common  school  education,  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  their  material  success,  their  intel- 
lectual accomplishment,  their  moral  elevation  which  calls 
for  honesty,  and  frowns  on  dishonesty,. in  public  affairs. 
But  I  think  I  am  more  gratified  with  the  bond  they  have 
created  between  themselves  and  other  nationalities,  by 
their  progress  in  practical  science,  than  by  any  other  of 
their  achievements.  I  am  reminded  here,  that  it  was  not 
the  skill  of  the  diplomatist  which  opened  to  the  inquiring 
young  American  the  great  triumph  of  European  engi- 
neering, but  the  reputation  secured  by  a  son  of  this 
town,  a  friend  of  this  institution,  Benjamin  Peirce,  the 
great  explorer  in  the  profoundcst  fields  of  mathematics. 
For  this  recognition,  I  am  profoundly  grateful ;  and  I 
congratulate  the  young  men  who  are  giving  their  energies 
to  the  scientific  association  of  the  Essex  Institute,  on  the 
position  secured  for  them  in  these  modern  days,  by  the 
great  leaders  whom  they  follow  through  the  field  upon 
which  they  have  entered. 

I  congratulate  this  city  on  the  existence  of  the  Institute, 
and  I  congratulate  the  founder  of  the  Institute  that  his 
eyes  behold  this  cheering  and  joyful  anniversary. 

Nathaniel  Paine,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Worcester 
Natural  History  Society,  returned  thanks  to  the  Essex 
Institute  for  its  example,  which  had  been  a  great  benefit 
to  the  Worcester  society,  and  tendered  his  warm  con- 
gratulations on  the  attainment  of  this  anniversary. 
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Eev.  E.  S.  Atwood  then  read  the  following  poem : — 

"Poeta  nascltur,  non  fit,"  they  say, 

That  is,  you  cannot  make  him,  any  way. 

His  song  bursts  forth  in  sweet  spontaneous  swell, 

You  cannot  draw  it  from  a  stoned  up  well ; 

No  rude  compulsion  wakes  the  sleeping  lyre 

To  thrill  with  music  through  each  golden  wire. 

The  sweet  south  wind  with  soft  iBolian  blows, 

Too  light  to  crush  the  petals  of  the  rose, 

Calls  from  the  strings  the  rich,  low  breathed  refrain. 

That  flings  the  summer's  music  back  again ; 

But  blustering  Boreas,  with  his  rude  emprise, 

All  to  no  purpose  with  his  roughness  tries. 

In  vain  his  swaggering,  and  his  furious  calls. 

The  frightened  harp  strings  answer  back  in  ''squalls." 

When  ''  must"  and  ''  shall "  stand  at  the  poet's  back, 

And  drive  him  on  with  many  a  lusty  whack. 

What  chance  for  any  melody  divine 

To  voice  itself  in  smoothly  flowing  line? 

The  strident  organ,  to  Italians  dear. 

Is  what  the  listeners  are  doomed  to  hear. 

'Tis  not  the  best,  nor  what  we  like,  'tis  true, 

But  when  the  best  is  lacking,  worse  must  do. 

We  looked  for  Holmes,  and  Amesbury's  bard  to  come, 

But  Whlttier's  not,  and  Holmes  remains  at  home. 

Were  they  but  with  us,  how  the  gods  we'd  thank! 

Alas,  they're  not  —  Alphonso,  turn  the  crank. 

You've  seen  the  country  maid,  new  come  to  town. 
With  quiet  mien  and  simple  homespun  gown; 
No  beauty's  artifice  she  needs  nor  knows 
By  which  the  parchment  skin  is  turned  to  rose; 
The  pearl  of  nature  shines  along  her  face, 
And  real  blushes  add  their  wondrous  grace. 
A  modest  blossom  —  every  charm  its  own  — 
All  that  delights  the  eye,  not  bought  but  grown. 
But  soon  the  city's  cunning  tricks  are  learned, 
And  honest  nature  out  of  doors  is  turned; 
And  art  comes  in,  to  try  with  skilful  hand 
To  mend  what  fashion  says  is  badly  planned. 
What  wondrous  transformations  then  occur! 
Arabian  Nights  grow  commonplace  to  her. 
The  modiste's  scissors  and  the  fashion  plate, 
In  sweet  coi^unction  work  her  *<up  to  date." 
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Paris  undoes  the  work  of  Paradise, 

And  views  its  mangling  witli  admiring  eyes ; 

Befloanced,  bepanniered,  and  be  —  who  dare  tell  ? 

The  country  maid  blooms  out  a  city  belle. 

Now  home  returned,  how  all  the  rustics  stare, 

What  comments  pass  upon  her  gait  and  air, 

What  adjectives  set  forth  her  altered  state  I 

All  eyes  are  curious,  and  some  flash  with  hate. 

Can  this  be  she,  our  little  modest  maid. 

This  gorgeous  dame,  so  flauntingly  arrayed? 

This  strange  shaped  m&ss  of  flounces  and  of  fuss, 

Whose  wondrous  outlines  shock  and  startle  us  ? 

The  mad  creation  of  some  crazy  dream. 

Such  as  inspires  the  art  of  Vinuie  Ream. 

'*And  still  they  gaze,  and  still  their  wonder  grows," 

That  one  small  dress  can  carry  all  those  bows. 

And  some  such  change,  perhaps,  the  world  may  deem 

Has  come  across  the  spirit  of  our  dream, 

When  the  grave,  staid  and  solemn  Institute 

Ck)mes  out  in  worldly  style,  in  part}'  suit, 

Forsakes  its  search  in  Indian  heaps  of  shell, 

To  test  instead  the  mollusks  of  Cassell; 

Studies  Crustacea  in  their  salad  state ; 

Puts  Darwin's  jelly  in  a  china  plate ; 

Leaves  ornithology  V hard  terms  untried. 

Enamored  with  the  partridge  at  its  side ; 

Adopts  a  glacial  theory  in  a  trice. 

Choosing  'twixt  lemon  and  vanilla  ice ; 

Plies  knife  and  fork  with  scarce  a  moment's  stay, 

And  on  to  grave  conclusions  eats  its  way. 

"Is  this?"  "Is  this?"  cry  people,  horrified, 

"Is  this  the  Institute,  the  city's  pride? 

Are  these  the  men  that  meet  in  yonder  room. 

And  sit  with  faces  wrapped  in  flineral  gloom, 

Scowling  at  bugs,  and  ferns  and  pickled  flsh, 

That  form  the  common  Monday  evening's  dish? 

Are  these  the  calls  of  science,  this  the  quest 

Which  men  push  on  with  such  a  wondrous  zest? 

Is  this  the  way  they  burn  the  midnight  oil, 

And  talk  to-morrow  of  their  heavy  toil? 

The  secret's  out;  this  jovial  throng,  to-night, 

With  merry  laugh  and  boundless  appetite, 

Careless  of  isms  and  of  theories  deep. 

Toying  with  viands  that  will  murder  sleep, 
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In  reckless  mood  have  let  the  troth  slip  out, 
And  told  us  what  the  Institute's  about. 
Its  genealogies  and  dusty  lore, 
Its  curious  specimens  of  the  days  of  yore. 
Its  dredging,  delving^  these  are  all  a  blind; 
There's  something  very  different  behind. 
Perhaps  for  gravity  it  used  to  strive, 
It  studies  jollity  at  twenty-five.* 
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So  think  the  thoughtless,  but  the  wiser  sight 
Sees  other  meaning  In  our  mirth  to  night. 
The  hour  of  pleasure  is  the  hour  of  rest, 
That  sends  us  back  to  work  with  keener  zest. 
So,  when  the  factory  bell,  at  evening  time. 
Rings  out  upon  the  air  Its  welcome  chime, 
And,  quick  responsive  to  Its  clanging  beat, 
There  comes  the  answer  of  a  hundred  feet. 
The  merry  Jest  goes  round,  and  cheerflil  word. 
With  happy  laughter  all  the  crowd  Is  stirred. 
Forgotten  for  a  while  the  thunderous  din 
That  roared  and  rattled  In  the  workshop  grim. 
Tense  nerves  relax,  gaunt  want  forgets  Its  pain. 
And  childhood's  dreams  come  drifting  back  again ; 
The  breath  of  country  fields,  the  garden's  sweets, 
Seem  to  sift  through  the  smoke  of  city  streets ; 
For  one  brief  hour  the  present  fades  away. 
While  old  time  splendors  glorify  the  day. 
And  then  toll  takes  again  its  heavy  load. 
To  travel  on  along  the  dusty  road, 
Renewed  and  gladdened  by  the  restAil  change 
That  gave  to  hope  and  thought  a  wider  range. 
So  here  we  stand  to-night  with  bows  unbent; 
To-morrow  sees  us  all  on  work  intent. 
And,  as  the  mirthftil  moments  fade  away 
Before  the  coming  of  the  toilsome  day, 
The  earnest  ftiture,  glowing  In  their  light. 
Brightens  before  our  cheered  and  quickened  sight. 

We  look  to-night  a  quarter  century  back. 
And  mark  the  lustre  of  the  shining  track 
Left  by  the  footsteps  of  illustrious  sires. 
Who  kindled  long  ago  these  altar  fires. 
Amid  the  changes  of  a  changing  age 
Decay's  not  written  on  our  history's  page. 
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Empires  have  risen,  tumbled  to  their  fall, 

The  throne  of  power  been  shrouded  with  the  pall. 

Fortone's  swift  turning  wheel  brought  various  fate, 

To  mighty  interests  in  church  and  state ; 

Bot,  midst  them  all,  secure  against  their  shock, 

Tbe  Institute,  safe  founded  on  a  roclc, 

Withstands  the  tempest  and  the  billows*  rage, 

And  gives  no  sign  of  weakness  or  of  age. 

£*en  here  at  home,  what  changing  scenes  and  powers 

Have  marked  the  passage  of  those  flying  hours  1 

The  cherished  city  of  our  love  and  pride, 

Sitting  so  softly  by  the  restless  tide. 

Keeps  only  memories  of  that  earlier  time 

That  brought  the  treasures  of  the  Orient  clime, 

Its  silks,  and  fragrant  gums,  and  spices  sweet. 

To  lay  in  willing  tribute  at  her  feet. 

And,  o'er  the  common  labor  of  the  day, 

Throw  the  weird  splendors  of  the  far  Cathay ; 

No  more  her  ships  come  from  the  golden  quest. 

Fanned  by  rich  gales  from  Araby  the  Blest, 

And  other  works  employ  the  busy  hands. 

That  gather  gold  no  more  from  India's  Sands. 

But  naught  of  this  disturbs  our  prosperous  state, 

Nor  checks  our  progress,  ever  growing  great; 

Still !  star-eyed  Science,  running  to  and  fro. 

Eager  to  find  whatever  man  may  know. 

Hunting  In  upper  and  in  nether  world. 

Mining  in  shell-heaps  or  through  star- rack  whirled. 

Contented  here  pulls  off  her  seven  leagued  boot, 

And  makes  her  home  the  Esskx  Institute. 

See,  at  our  hearthstone,  how  she  sits,  and  sends 

Her  pupils  forth  to  serve  her  various  ends, — 

Some  to  dig  Indians,  some  the  sea  to  dredge. 

Some  to  flich  treasures  fl-om  the  rocky  ledge. 

Some  to  hunt  bugs  and  spear  them  with  a  pin, 

As  though  bug-murder  could  not  be  a  sin ; 

And  when,  returning  home  with  various  hap. 

Their  spoils  they  empty  in  her  ample  lap. 

She  looks  them  o*er,  and  sorting  out,  she  sends 

The  second  best  to  **  corresponding"  friends ; 

The  first  and  rarest  for  our  use  she  *' mounts," 

To  be  of  knowledge  the  perennial  founts. 

Nor  this  alone  —for,  lo !  on  happy  nights, 

'Midst  breathless  hush  and  half-extinguished  lights. 
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Her  magic  screens  with  weird  enchantments  glow, 

And  things  of  beauty  from  above,  below, 

Snatched  from  the  garden,  gathered  from  the  lea, 

Brought  from  the  hill -side,  borrowed  from  the  sea. 

Lifted  from  nothingness  to  ample  size. 

Pass  In  review  before  our  wondering  eyes. 

All  lands  come  trooping  with  their  tribute — meet 

To  lay  In  offering  at  their  Mistress'  feet; 

From  the  far  realms  where  endless  winter  reigns, 

From  tropic  forests  and  from  summer  plains. 

There  comes  some  gift  of  leaf,  or  life,  or  flower, 

To  swell  the  wonders  of  th*  enchanted  hour; 

Each  form  of  marvel  on  this  teeming  earth, 

The  shaping  crystal  and  the  Insect's  birth, 

The  golden  argosies  that  sail  the  air 

And  freights  of  life  to  waiting  blossoms  bear;  — 

Each  comes,  obedient  to  the  Mistress'  call. 

And  paints  itself  upon  the  canvas  wall; 

And  over  all,  the  magic  work  to  crown. 

The  nimble  ether  of  the  skies  comes  down. 

And  subtile  light  waves,  tortured  for  their  name, 

Write  out  their  autographs  In  rainbow  flame. 

These  are  our  claims,  good  friends,  to  love  and  praise, 

For  this  to-night,  each  heart  Its  homage  pays, 

For  this  the  tables  groan,  and  flowers'  perfume 

Beats  out  in  waves  of  fragrance  through  the  room. 

Your  presence  cheers  us ;  may  its  kindly  power 

Be  felt  for  good  In  many  a  coming  hour! 

You've  proved  our  feasts,  now  give  our  fasts  a  try, 

They'll  be  nutritious,  If  a  little  dry. 

And  the  old  mother,  gathering  to  her  heart 

More  lusty  children,  take  auother  start. 

So  will  the  century,  rounding  to  the  sphere. 

See  gain  and  growth  with  each  completed  year. 

And  to  the  glorious  hundredth  festival. 

We  bid  with  hearty  welcome  one  and  all. 

Stephen  M.  Allen  of  Boston  being  called  upon  re- 
sponded as  follows : — 

Mr.  President  : — I  know  of  no  position  more  embar- 
rassing to  a  lay  member  of  a  scientific  society,  who  may 
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be  expected  to  say  something  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
than  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  both  natural  and  pro- 
fessional scientists,  whose  experience  and  wits  have  been 
sharpened  to  the  highest  point  by  the  study  and  acquisition 
of  all  kinds  of  scientific  knowledge.  I  think,  sir,  that 
we  have  a  slim  chance,  in  such  an  audience,  of  expressing 
ourselves  so  as  to  appear  either  easy  or  interesting.  A 
professional  man  has  the  advantage,  for  if  he  ever  finds 
himself  embarrassed  in  speaking,  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, he  can  at  once  retire  under  the  umbrella  of  his 
specialty  and  escape  from  the  efiects  of  any  passing 
shower  of  general  criticism.  Should  he  be  a  geologist, 
he  has  but  to  commence  on  ichthyolites,  oolites,  sieuites 
and  granites,  and  his  listener  will  never  attempt  to  storm 
his  fortress.  If  he  be  a  physician,  he  can  do  the  same 
thing,  only  substituting  the  tibia,  fibula,  scapula  and 
aorta.  The  chemist  fares  equally  well  in  his  defence,^ 
when  diving  into  the  great  sea  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
sometimes  hydrogen,  with  a  profusion  of  alternatives  of 
nitrates,  sulphates  and  bi-sulphates  ever  ready  ;  while  the 
mathematician  or  the  astronomer  can  at  once  successfully 
and  defiantly  flee  to  the  realms  of  space,  talking  of  re- 
volving worlds,  of  spheres  and  hemispheres,  of  constella- 
tions and  occultations  ;  and  if  sometimes  it  reaches  aberra- 
tions, his  listener,  through  a  want  of  technical  knowledge, 
may  not  be  the  wiser.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  layman. 
To  be  at  all  happy  in  his  position,  he  must  have  seen  and 
known  much  of  many  things;  in  fact,  often  it  seems  as 
though  he  was  expected  to  have  been  everywhere  and 
possessed  himself  of  all  knowledge,  without  which  he  is 
reckoned  uncultivated  and  behind  the  times.  He  is  ex- 
pected perhaps  to  consider  himself  fortunate,  if  perchance 
sometimes  he  is  needed  as  a  flux  or  is  honored  as  the 
of  science.     But,  sir,  your  Institute  is  progressing 
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in  the  right  direction.  It  is  searching  and  reaching  prac- 
tical knowledge  at  every  step,  gathering  with  both  gentle 
and  strong  hands  the  truths  which  belong  especially  to 
the  present  moment,  as  well  as  what  was  in  the  past  and 
which  must  be  in  the  great  future.  Your  cooperators 
chosen  from  the  gentler  sex  will  prove  beyond  question, 
a  tower  of  strength  in  aiding  and  sustaining  the  genius  and 
integrity  of  your  present  success,  as  well  as  in  perpetu- 
ating your  future  usefulness  and  glory.  With  the  most 
hearty  thanks  for  your  invitation  to  be  present  to-night 
and  the  best  wishes  for  your  future  prosperity,  I  will  close 
with  the  following  sentiment : — 

The  Scientist  and  Mechanic :  May  the  former  ever  be  as  ready  to 
loan  the  Umbrella  of  his  Specialty  to  his  lay-friends  in  a  storm,  as  the 
latter  is  to  make  and  present  new  ones,  when  the  old  shall  have  been 
worn  out. 

Able  speeches  were  also  made  by  the  Hon.  John  E. 
Sanford,  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles  of  8alcm,  of  which 
unfortunately  no  reports  could  be  obtained. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  LETTERS  RECEIVED. 

Worcester,  Feb.  26,  1873. 
My  Dear  Sir : 

In  behalf  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  and  personally,  I 
have  the  honor  to  thank  the  officers  of  the  Essex  Institnte  for  the  in- 
Titation  to  unite  with  them  in  celebrating  the  25ih  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  Institute  on  the  5th  of  March  next.  But  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  attending.  Yet  I  ofl'er  the 
cordial  congratulations  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  that  the 
Essex  Institute,  always  respected  as  a  leader  in  scieutiHc  inquiry,  is 
now  more  rapidly  growing  in  strength  and  uscAilness. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY. 
President  of  American  Antiquarian  Society 
Dr.  Henrt  Wheatlakd,  for  the  committee  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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AinssBusT,  2nd  8rd  Mo.,  1878. 
DearFriend: 

I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  be  present  at  the  celebration 
of  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th  inst.  As  an  Essex  County  man  I  always  look  upon  the  In- 
stitote  as  an  honor  to  the  county.  Apart  Trom  its  interest  in  a  scien- 
tillc  point  of  view  its  festivals  and  excursions  have  exerted  a  very 
genial  and  social  Influence.  Thanking  the  officers  of  the  Institute  for 
the  invitation,  I  am  very  truly  thy  fHend, 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 
Biv.  £.  S.  Atwood. 

Boston,  March  1, 1878. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  veiy  deeply  regret  that  an  engagement,  fh>m  which  I  cannot  get 
dear,  will  prevent  me  flrom  accepting  your  kind  and  cordial  invitation 
to  meet  the  members  of  the  Essex  Institute  on  the  5th  of  March.  I 
regret  it  all  the  more  because  I  think  your  Institute  is  doing  impor- 
tant work  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge^.  As  an  old  Salem  boy, 
I  glory  in  everything  which  Indicates  the  interest  in  science  by  ma- 
tared  Salem  men.  I  cannot  too  warmly  express  my  interest  in  your 
achieyements  and  your  plans.  Salem,  forever,  is  the  feeling  with  which 
I  sign  myself,  Very  sincerely  yours, 

B.  P.  WHIPPLE. 
• 

U.  8.  Coast  Survey  Office,     7 
Washington,  March  4,  1878.  > 

Dear  Sir: 

Bat  for  the  public  duties  which  have  claimed  my  attention  here 

yoor  invitation  would  have  been  gladly  accepted. 

Begretting  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  at  Plummer  Hall  to-morrow 

night,  to  Join  In  the  social  reunion  of  the  Essex  Institute, 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

BENJAMIN  PEIBCE. 

H.  Wheatland,  Salem,  Mass. 


RrVERDALE  AVENTTE,       \ 

New  York,  March  1,  1878.  > 
ify  Dear  Doctor  Wheatland: 

I  most  heartily  thank  you  for  yonr  kind  Invitation  to  attend  the  In- 
Btitate  anniversary  next  week.  How  much  I  regret  that  unavoidable 
daties  here  stand  in  the  way  of  Its  acceptance,  I  need  not  say.  You 
remember  my  deep  interest  In  the  objects  and  meetings  of  the  Instl- 
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tute ;  and  yon  can  well  understand  that  the  occasion  to  which  yon  in- 
Tite  me  would  prove  most  attractive.  The  presence  and  sight  of 
yonr  fellow  laborer  [Prof.  Packard]  in  connection  with  the  Institute, 
the  other  night,  at  the  dinner  at  Delmonico's  in  honor  of  Tyndall, 
brought  back  to  me  delightfhl  memories  of  the  evenings  when  we 
used  to  gather  at  the  rooms  in  the  PlumAer  building,  and  Putnam, 
Morse,  Cooke,  Goodell,  Emerton,  Johnson,  et  alios,  alas  I  Peabody, 
Huntington,  Davis,  possibly  others  gone  hence,  were  choice  spirits 
in  our  discussions.  These  are  memories  deeply  cherished  still ;  and 
I  count  it  not  the  least  among  the  privileges  of  my  residence  in  old 
Salem,  to  have  been  associated  with  such  as  these,  much  more  to  my 
own  advantage  as  was  the  connection,  than  it  could  have  proved  to 
my  fellow  members  of  the  Institute. 

I  again  thank  you,  my  old  Mend,  for  yonr  courtesy,  and  beg  to  ex- 
press the  wish  that  your  celebration,  in  all  its  features  of  Instruction 
and  good  fellowship,  may  prove  all  that  you  desire. 

Believe  me  always,  faithfully  your  ftiend, 

OEOBGE  D.  WILDES. 


Kew  EUyen,  Conk.,  Feb.  17,  1878. 

Dear  Sir : 

1  have  to  thank  you,  and  through  you,  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, for  the  kind  invitation  I  have  Just  received  to  a  banquet  on  the 
evening  of  March  5th. 

I  should  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  being  present,  if  I  could  so 
arrange  as  to  leave  home  at  that  time,  but  as  I  fear  that  will  be  im- 
possible, I  am  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure,  and  so  gratefhlly  decline 
the  honor. 

The  continued  prosperity  of  the  Essex  Institute  is  a  matter  of  satis- 
fliction  to  all  the  naturalists  of  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and 
indeed  expected,  that  its  brilliant  example  will  be  followed  In  many 
parts  of  the  land. 

Anything  that  will  show  to  our  money-loving  nation  that  there  is  a 
truer  and  higher  expression  of  value  than  the  sign  of  the  dollar,  $,  is 
a  thing  which  will  in  the  end  advance  the  whole  people  in  their  ideas 
of  essential  and  permanent  usefblness. 

Even  the  professional  advocates  of  a  purer  and  more  unselfish  prac- 
tice of  religion  will  always  find  a  great  gain  to  themselves  and  their 
cause  from  the  careftil  study  of  Natural  History,  for  only  in  this  way 
can  they  learn  how  it  is  that  all  natural  phenomena,  ''creeping  things 
and  flying  fowl, — fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars  "  fUlfil  the  design  of  the 
great  Creator,  and  give  back  a  clear  and  unmistakable  response  to  the 
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FBalmist's  iDTltation :  '*  Bless  the  Lord,  all  his  works,  in  all  places  of 
his  domioion." 
I  am,  with  deep  regret  that  I  can  not  be  with  yon, 

Tonrs  very  truly, 

DANIEL  C.  EATON. 
D.  B.  H^rar,  Esq.,  Member  of  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the 
25th  ADfliyersaiy  of  Essex  Institute. 

Brookline,  Feb.  20,  1878. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Tours  of  the  18th  Inst.,  has  this  moment  reached  me.  It  is  ftill  ot 
temptation.  It  would  give  me  real  pleasure  to  be  with  the  Essex  In- 
stitute at  their  celebration,  and  to  bear  witness  to  their  great  success 
in  the  cause  to  which  their  labors  are  devoted. 

But  I  am  compelled  to  deny  myself,  and  can  only  offer  them  my 
grateftil  acknowledgments  of  their  kind  invitation,  with  my  cordial 
wishes  for  their  continued  success  and  prosperity. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  with  great  regard,  very  faithfhlly  yours, 

ROBT.  C.  WINTHROP. 
Abnxb  C.  Goodkll,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Vice  Fres't. 

Boston,  Feb.  28, 1878. 
Mjf  Dear  Sir: 

Illness  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  accepting  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Essex  Insti- 
tQte.    I  rejoice  that  Dr.  Wheatland  will  witness  it. 

Glorious  old  Essex  Is  rich  in  great  names  some  of  which  yet  wait, 
tnd  can  aiford  to  wait,  for  historical  justice.  In  the  day  when  His- 
tory shall  supplement  mere  Annals,  the  portrait  of  Cutler,  the  minister 
of  Hamilton,  which  now  adorns  the  walls  of  the  Institute  as  a  man 
of  local  distinction,  will,  with  that  of  Dane,  the  Beverly  lawyer,  be 
elevated  to  a  chief  place  among  our  national  portraits,  and  the  names 
of  Manasseh  Cutler  and  Nathan  Dane  be  as  household  words  through^ 
out  the  land  for  all  time.  Their  joint  work,  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
July  13— some  months  prior  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  Consti- 
tution, is  hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Except  the  Constitution  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
iostmment  among  the  fundamental  acts  of  the  country,  for  it  es- 
tablished the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  the  organic 
btsis  of  all  governments  and  laws  in  the  northwest.  It  was  '*  the 
dond  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,**  warding  oil  slavery  and 
barbarism,  and  securing  the  primeval  waste  of  forest  and  prairie  of 
the  northwest  for  the  children  of  the  north  Atlantic  states,  who,  like 
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their  fathers,  should  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-gOTem- 
ment.  It  was  this  civilization  that,  when  slayerji  with  the  warm 
breath  of  old  world  despotism,  was  against  us,  gave  us  Lincoln's 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation ;  it  blotted  out  slavery ;  it  vindicated 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  saved  the  nation.  Let  the 
nations  love  and  reverence  the  names  of  Cutler  and  Dane.    They 

** heard  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  DatioDs  yet  to  be; 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  soon 
Shonld  roll  a  homan  sea." 

Yours,  sincerely, 

J.  WINGATE  THORNTON. 
Abner  C.  Goodkll,  Esq.,  Y.  P.,  Chairman  of  the  Com.  of  Arrange- 
ments. 


The  celebration  as  a  whole  must  be  considered  as  an 
eminent  success.  The  evening  was  propitious,  the  ar- 
rangements well  carried  out  in  all  their  details,  the 
speeches  thoughtful  and  interesting,  and  no  untoward 
incident  marred  the  enjoyment  of  the  festival  from  its 
beginning  to  the  close.  The  occasion  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  present,  as 
a  fitting  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Essex  Institute. 
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Vol.  5.     Salem,  Mass.,  April  and  Mat,  1873.        No.  4. 

One  Dollar  a  Tear  in  Advance.    10  Cents  a  Sing^le  Copy. 

Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  April  14,  1873, 

Meetino;  this  eveuinff.     The  President  in  the  chair. 
Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced   the  following   correspon- 
dence : — 

From  Stephen  M.  Allen,  Boston,  Afarch  27, 28;  C.  Alice  Baker,  Cambridge,  April 
5.  Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  March  17 ;  Oliver  N.  Bryan,  Marshall  Hall  P.  O.,  Ind., 
^^hH;  A.  Crosby,  Salem,  April  10;  S.  C.  Gould,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
Mwth  21.31;  S.  A.  Green,  Bo«tton,  March  29;  George  Haskell,  Ipswich,  April  8; 
^  ^'ebi.ter  King,  Boston,  April  8, 10;  G.  B.  Loring,  Salem,  April  3;  A.  A.  Scott, 
^°P>«  Centre,  Aprils;  James  Usher,  New  York,  March  17;  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
^'^n.  April  8;  Charles  V.  Woei-d„Wultham,  April  10, 12;  American  College  of 
BeraJdrjr,  yew  Tork,  April  3;  Bern,  Die  Nalurforscheude  Gesellbchaft;  New  York 
t^nea/ogicai  and  Biographical  Society,  New  York,  March  24,29,  AprU  5;  Ohio  His- 
^^icilia  d  PhUosophical  Society,  Cincinnati,  March  16. 

^HE  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  : — 

By  Donation, 

Allkx,  Stefhex  M.,  of  Boston.     Proceedings  of  the  Laying  of  the  Comer 
^•leof  the  Standish  Monument  on  Captain's  Hill,  Duxbury,  Oct.  7, 1872. 
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Butler,  B.  F.,  of  U.  S.  Hoase  of  Representatives.  Bingham's  Speech  in  the 
U.  S.  H.  R.,  Feb.  26, 1873.    Butler's  Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  R.,  Feb.  27,  1873. 

Cleaveland,  N.,  of  Topsflekl,  Mass.  Political  Pamphlets,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Miscel- 
laneous Sermons,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Religious  Pamphlets,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Miscellany,  2 
vols.,  8vo.  The  Psalms  of  David,  by  I.  Watts,  1  vol.,  12mo,  1786.  Massachasetts 
Register,  1809, 1  vol.,  16mo.    Psalms,  1  vol.  12mo. 

Green,  8.  A.,  of  Boston,  Mass.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  11. 

MAHSACHU8ETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.    Transactions  of,  for  1872. 

Osgood,  Alfred,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  ^Annual  Report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  Newburyport  for  1872.  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Newburyport,  1872. 

Palfray,  C.  W.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  35. 

Potter,  Rev.  E.  N.,  of  Schenectady,  New  York.  Proceedings  at  the  Inaugara- 
tion  of  the  President  of  Union  College,  1871-72. 

Thurstox,  C.  Myrick.  Genealogy  of  tlie  Thurstons  and  Pitmans  of  Rhode 
Island.    1  vol.,  8vo.    New  York,  1865. 

U.  8.  Patent  Office  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Official  Gazette,  March  4, 11 ,  18, 1873. 

By  Exchange, 

Archiv  fOr  AxTHROPOLOCiiE,  Band  V,  Heft  iv,  1872. 

Bibliotiieque  Univbrsellb  et  Revue  Suisse.  Archives  des  Sciences  Phys- 
iques et  Naturelles,  Dec,  1872,  Jan.,  1873. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada.    Report  of  Progiess  for  1871-72. 

Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal.  The  Canadian  Naturalist,  Vol. 
vU,  No.  1. 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Proceedings  of  the.  Oct., 
Nov.,  Dec,  1872. 

State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.    The  Annals  of  Iowa  for  January,  1873. 

Publishers.  Ameiican  Naturalist.  Essex  County  Mercury.  Gloucester  Tel- 
egraph. Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn 
Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Nation.  Nature. 
Peabody  Press.  Quuritch*s  Catalogue.  Sailors' Magazine  and  Seamen's  Friend. 
Salem  Observer.    Silliman's  Journal.    Western  Lancet. 

Among  the  donations  announced  may  be  specified  a 
Pocket  Bible  more  than  two  hundred  years  old,  from  Miss 
Mary  C.  Anderson,  and  bearing  the  imprint  of  1658. 
Not  only  is  the  title  page  illustrated  with  a  nicely  executed 
steel  engraving  quite  creditable  to  the  period,  but  the 
covers  and  gilt  edges  are  ornamented  with  an  elaborate- 
ness rarely  equalled  at  the  present  day.  The  inscriptions 
show  the  transmission  from  one  person  and  generation  to 
another.  From  Mrs.  Dolearne  to  Eliza  Whetstone  ;  from 
Eliza  Whetstone  to  Peter  Clarke ;  from  the  widow  of 
Peter  Clarke,  in  1805,  to  John  Jones  Gascoigne  Clarke  ; 
from  the  latter's  administrator  to  Deborah  Fairfax  An- 
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derson,  Aug.  9,  1838,  and  from  the  latter  at  her  death, 
March  23,  1841,  to  her  daughter,  Mary  Clarke  Anderson. 
From  Nehemiah  Cleaveland,  Esq.,  of  Topsfield,  an 
ancient  stand  for  a  christening  basin.  It  is  made  of  iron, 
of  a  rather  rude  style  of  construction,  and  was  found 
under  the  pulpit  when  the  third  Topsfield  meeting-house 
was  taken  down.  It  was  no  doubt  used  in  the  second 
meetinsr-house  built  in  1703,  and  may  have  belonged  to 
the  first  house. 

From  Mr,  Oliver  N.  Bryan,  of  Marshall  Hall  P.  O., 
Maryland,  some  relics  of  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Deborah 
Fairfax,  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  in  a 
most  lovely  spot,  a  beautiful  grove  composed  chiefly  of 
white  oaks,  elevated  above  the  river  about  fifty  feet,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  down  seven  and  up  five  miles, 
overlooking  a  large  portion  of  Prince  George  and  Charles 
Counties,  Maryland.  Mrs.  Deborah  Fairfax  was  the 
daughter  of  Francis  and  Deborah  (Geduey)  Clarke  of 
Salem,  and  was  living  in  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Essex 
and  North  streets,  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the 
Shepard  Block,  when  William  Fairfax  came  to  Salem  as 
collector  of  the  port,  with  his  family,  and  lived  in  the 
house  on  the  corner  of  Cambridge  and  Essex  streets, 
taken  down  the  past  season  to  erect  on  its  site  a  more 
eligible  mansion.*  The  wife  of  Mr.  Fairfax  died  in 
1731 ;  he  afterwards  married  Miss  Clarke  and  in  1734 
removed  to  Virginia  by  invitation  of  his  cousin  Thomas, 
the  sixth  Lord  Fairfax,  to  be  the  superintendent  of  the 
estates  that  had  lately  come  into  his  possession  through 

I         his  mother,  who  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Lord  Cul- 

'         pepper. 

From  Miss'  Eunice  Richardson,  specimens  of  old  con- 

I         tiueutal  currency. 

*See  Balletin  of  iostituie,  Vol.  iv,  p.  6-i. 
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Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  exhibited  a  large  series  of  pho- 
tographs of  scenery  in  Colorado  and  Montana  Territories 
taken  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Jackson,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  Dr. 
F.  V.  Hayden  geologist.  They  were  in  two  sets,  and 
comprised  some  of  the  finest  views  in  the  National  Yel- 
lowstone Park  and  Colorado  Territory.  From  them  one 
could  obtain  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  Geyser  region  which 
has  been  studied  and  mapped  out  by  the  Survey ;  of  the 
springs  in  course  of  eruption,  and  of  the  falls  and  basin 
of  the  Yellowstone.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  supposed 
origin  of  these  extensive  hot  springs  of  which  several 
thousand  are  supposed  to  exist.  He  also  alluded  to  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Hayden 
in  the  west  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  years. 

STONE  KNIVES. 

Mr.  F.  W,  Putnam  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the 
evening  with  an  account  of  the  various  forms  of  cuttin«: 
instruments  made  of  stone,  and  classed  by  archaeologists 
under  the  general  head  of  knives.  A  large  number  of 
specimens  were  exhibited,  showing  the  different  forms  so 
far  as  they  were  represented  by  specimens  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science. 

Knives  or  cutting  instruments  of  various  shapes  and 
degrees  of  perfection  have  been  found  in  more  or  less 
abundance  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  stone  imple- 
ments have  been  collected  and  studied.  Many  of  these 
cutting  implements  are  simple  flakes  of  flint  or  other  stone  ; 
in  fact  any  stone  with  a  sharpened  edge  attained  either  by 
chipping  or  grinding,  and  of  such  a  form  as  to  show  that 
it  was  not  intended  for  use  as  a  skin  scraper,  dagger, 
spearhead,  arrowhead,  small  axe,  or  other  similar  imple- 
ment, is  classed   under  the   head   of  knives ;   but  while 
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various  stones,  in  many  cases  showing  hardly  any  work 
upon  them  with  the  exception  of  providing  a  cutting 
edge,  are  thus  brought  into  the  group,  it  must  not  bo 
taken  for  granted  that  all  the  stone  knives  of  the  pre- 
historic races  were  of  this  rude  character. 

Many  beautiful  cutting  implements  have  been  found  in 
various  countries,  especially  in  North  America.  School- 
craft, in  his  extended  work  on  the  Indian  tribes,  figures 
several  fine  specimens,  notably  the  one  re[)resented  on 
plate  45,  figures  1  to  3  (vol.  ii),  found  at  Hartford,  Wash- 
ington County,  N.  Y.,  which  he  states  to  be  carved  from  a 
piece  of  green  serpentine.  This  knife  is  somewhat  sickle 
sliaped,  five  and  three-quarters  inches  long,  with  a  curved 
trianirular  blade  descendincr  from  a  well  formed  rounded 
handle.  Schoolcraft  also  figures  (vol.  ii,  pi.  49,  fig.  4) 
a  cutting  implement  with  a  blade  five  and  three-quarters 
inches  long  by  an  inch  in  width.  The  figure  shows  a 
thickened  portion  answering  for  a  back  or  handle.  This 
specimen  was  found  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  drawing 
is,  however,  very  poorly  executed  and  the  description  is  so 
brief  as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  character  of 
the  implement.  The  specimen  figured  on  his  plate  50, 
figures  5  and  6  (vol.  ii),  under  the  title  of  "fragment  of 
a  blade  of  a  battle-axe,"  and  described  as  made  of  sili- 
cious  slate,  is  far  too  thin  and  fragile  an  implement  for 
a  battle-axe,  and  is  more  likely  another  form  of  slate 
knife,  perhaps  having  two  symmetrical  blades,  through 
the  centre  of  which  (the  figure  shows  a  broken  groove, 
which  may  represent  a  hole  drilled  through  the  centre  of 
the  blades)  a  wooden  handle  was  inserted. 

Squier  and  Davis  in  their  work  on  the  "Ancient  Monu- 
ments of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  comprising  the  first  of 
the  splendid  series  of  monuments  in  honor  to  James 
Sfflithson,  under  the  title  of  the  "Smithsonian  Coutrlbu- 


tions  to  Knowledge,"  p,  216,  give  a  small  woodcut  of  a 
Beiniluiitir  shaped  knife,  wliich  lliey  state  is  ti  form  "occa- 
'■'B'  I-  eioiially  found  in  the  East- 

ern states.  Tho^"  are  some- 
times composed  of  slate, 
and  are  of  various  sizes, 
often  measuring  five  or  six 
inches  in  length.  They  ara 
well  adapted  for  flaying 
animals,  and  other  analo- 
'^ous  purposes."  Their  fig- 
ure represents  a  knife  of 
the  same  shape  as  the  one 
here  engraved  (Fig.  1). 

Of  these  semilunar 
-ihaped  knives  I  have  seen 
(luite  a  nunilier  of  speci- 
mens in  various  coilec- 
lions,  but  thus  far  all,  as 
-tated  by  S  q  u  i  e  r  and 
Davis,  have  been  from  the 
Kastern  stales.  In  the 
I'ealiody  Museum  of  Ar- 
•  hieology,  at  Cambridge, 
there  are  several  of  this 
I'orm,  one  of  which  is 
about  eight  inches  long 
and  is  labelled  "  Paring 
Knife.  Ainoskeag  FalU, 
1795."    Two  other  knives 

Kiiifi- from  S^Mpni.  mri.iecrKniy  fl.m-wiih      (.    .1  •         i  ■       .1. 

djirtLiiiiiiicd vGin-'aiuiiii.JtuiDs^.  Fuu  iie.  of  tuis  flliape  are  m  the 
Abbott  Collection  of  the  Peabudy  Academy  of  Science. 
These  were  found  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  by  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Abbott  I  am  able  to   use   the  woodcut 
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representing  oneof  thera  (fig.  2)  in  advance  of  its  appear- 
ance in  his  work  on  the  "Stone  Age  in  New  Jersey,"  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  its  great  resemblance  to  the  speci- 
mens from  Essex  County,  of  which  there  are  two  in  the 
Academy  Museum.  The  one  represented  here  as  figure 
1  is  the  more  beautifully  finished  and  perfect  of  the  two. 
It  was  found  in  Salem  and  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the 
East  India  Marine  Society.  It  is  not  quite  five  inches 
in  length  and  is  a  little  less  than  two  inches  in  greatest 
depth  of  blade  and  back.  The  back  is  about  half  an 
inch  in  depth  and  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
width  at  the  centre ;  narrowing  at  the  ends ;  perfectly 
flat  above.  The  blade  is  one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick  along: 
the  under  side  of  the  thick  back ;  it  is  gradually  thinned 
out  to  the  cutting  edge  all  round,  which  is  only  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  thick  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  from 
its  outer  margin,  which  is  evenly  and  nicely  brought  to  a 
sharp  cutting  edge.  The  engraving  shows  the  shape  of 
the  knife  better  than  words  will  describe  it.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  blade  is  slightly  more  pointed  at  one  ex- 
treme than  at  the  other.  The  material  is  a  gray  slate 
having  several  fine  veins  of  a  harder  substance  (quartz?) 
as  shown  in  the  engraving ;  it  is  quite  ornamented  with 
several  dark  wavy  lines,  light  streaks  and  bands,  and  a 
number  of  irregular  wavy  lines  of  a  red  mineral  running 
in  all  directions  over  the  surface,  but  not  indicated  in 
the  entjravino:. 

Another  specimen,  also  received  by  the  Academy  from 
the  East  India  Marine  Society  Museum,  was  found  on  the 
farm  in  Danvers  formerly  owned  by  Governor  Endicott. 
This  specimen  consists  of  about  one-half  of  the  knife, 
and  was  evidently,  when  perfect,  about  six  inches  long 
and  two  and  a  quarter  deep.  It  was  made  of  a  slate  very 
much  like  the  Salem  specimen,  but  without  the  dark  and 
fed  veins  and  mottlings. 
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Among  the  many  iaterestiog  specimens  eecnred  for  the 
Museumof  the  Academy,  by  Mr.  ^^^  j^ 

Joba  H.  Sears,  is  a  knife  of  dark 
talcose  slate  which  is  unlike  any 
other  that  I  have  seen.  The 
specimen  is  represented  as  figure 
3.  It  was  found  near  the  church 
in  Putnamville  (Danvers)  and  is 
thus  of  mnrked  interest  to  us  as 
a  relic  from  Essex  County.  It 
is  slightly  over  five  inches  in 
length,  and  about  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  depth  at  its  centre. 
It  is  worked  to  a  rounded  point 
at  each  end,  as  shown  by  the  en- 
graving, and  the  smooth  cutting 
edge  is  from  point  to  point.  The 
greatest  thickness  of  the  blade  is 
one-fifth  of  an  inch.  The  back 
of  the  knife  is  ground  off  to  quite 
a  thin  edge,  but  evidently  was 
never  sharpened  to  form  a  cut- 
ting edge,  though  the  back  is  so 
thin  as  to  render  its  being  held 
in  the  hand  an  uncomfortable 
matter  while  using  the  knife  in 
this  way,  and  the  three  holes  that 
have  been  rudely  cut,  apparently 
by  scraping  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  a  pointed  stone,  op 
both  sides,   until    a  hole  was 

niade,  are    evidence    that    the    Kniftunaaeof dKkwicoMBt.te, 
knife  was  mounted  on  a  handle  (»»•»  ratnimviiia.  nuiBiie. 
by  passing  bands  through  the  holes  and  around  the  handle, 

Earn  Ihst.  Bdixbtin.  v  8 
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which  was  probably  grooved  along  its  under  side  to  fit 
over  the  sharp  back  of  the  knife.  In  common  with  the 
other  slate  knives,  this  specimen  was  finished  with  care 
and  is  perfectly  smooth  and  well  sharpened  along  its  cut^ 
ting  edge. 

Evans,  in  his  instructive  work  on  the  "Ancient  Stone 
Implements  of  Great  Britian,"  mentions  (p.  311)  that  in 
some  Esquimaux  knives  the  blade  is  tied  to  a  wooden  back 
by  a  cord  which  ^o^es  through  a  hole  in  the  blade. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  our  New  England  Indians,  for 
to  them  I  think  we  must  look  as  the  makers  and  owners 
of  the  knives  I  have  specially  described,  were  not  satis- 
fied with  using  simple  flakes  of  stone  and  broken  arrow 
and  spear  heads  for  knives,  but  that  with  them  as  with  us 
to-day  there  were  many,  and  often  elaborate,  styles  of  this 
most  useful  implement,  and  who  can  say  that  to  possess  a 
good  knife  was  not  as  much  the  ambition  of  the  men  of 
the  departed  race  as  it  is  with  those  who  have  succeeded 
them? 

Messrs.  Charles  D.  Styles,  John  H.  Derby,  Greorge  F. 
Breed,  Samuel  Edson  Cassino  and  Matthew  Robson,  all 
of  Salem,  and  John  G.  Barker  of  Lynn,  were  duly  elected 
resident  members. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  John  Robinson, 
James  Kimball,  E.  S.  Atwood  and  Caleb  Cooke,  was 
appointed  to  nominate  ofiicers  to  be  balloted  for  at  the 
annual  meeting.  The  president  and  secretary  were  after- 
wards added  to  the  committee. 

Adjourned. 
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Begulab  Meeting,  Monday,  May  5,  1873. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Dr. 
WnjJAM  Neilson  was  requested  to  act.  Kecords  of 
preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon* 
dence : — 

From  Stephen  M.  Allen,  Boston,  April  82;  Jacob  Batchelder,  Lynn,  April  29;  T. 
T.  BouT#,  Boston,  March  21 ;  S.  P.  Boynton,  Lynn,  April  29,  May  1 ;  George  Derby, 
Boston,  April  29;  Samuel  A.  Drake,  Boston,  April  19;  James  H.  Emerton,  Boston, 
March  14;  J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  12;  E.  Rupert,  Boston,  April  26, 
William  H.  Boah,  Chelsea,  April  23;  Henry  Saltonstall,  Boston,  April  14;  N.  Vick- 
ary,  Lynn,  April  SO;  Charles  V.  Woerd,  Waltham,  April  18;  William  H.  Yeomans, 
Colambia,  Conn.,  May  3;  American  Antiquarian  Society,  April  26;  American  Geo- 
gnphical  Society,  April  80;  Basel,  Naturlbrschende  Gesellschaft,  August  12, 1872; 
Boston  Public  Library,  April  23;  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  April  17; 
Chicago  Public  Library,  April  28;  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  April  21;  New  * 
York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  April  22;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
April  SO. 

Mr.  John  Kobinson  gave  an  account  of  the  floral  prog- 
ress of  the  year,  noticing  the  period  of  the  opening  of 
the  flowers  of  several  of  the  native  plants  and  comparing 
the  same  with  that  of  previous  seasons. 

He  mentioned  the  finding,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Faxon  of  Cam- 
bridge, of  a  fern  (Aspidium  munitum)^  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  UDited  States,  but  known  in  the  West  India  islands 
and  other  parts  of  the  tropics  ;  also  that  Asplenium  eben- 
oideSy  only  found  in  Philadelphia  some  years  since,  had 
been  noticed  in  Alabama,  growing  with  Afplenium  ehen- 
eum  and  Carnptosoms  as  at  the  Philadelphia  locality, 
thereby  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  theory  that  it  was 
a  hybrid  between  the  latter  two. 

He  also  said  that,  without  doubt,  if  thorough  search  be 
made  at  the  south,  many  plants  not  known  in  our  flora 
would  be  found,  many  difficulties  having  prevented  the 
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tourist  and    scientist   from  visiting  that  region   at  the 
proper  season  of  the  year  to  collect  the  best  specimens. 

Rev.  E.  C.  BoLLES  mentioned  the  occurrence  at  Swamp- 
scott,  on  the  Stetson  farm,  very  near  the  railroad,  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  microscopic  AlgsB,  the  Baira- 
chospermum  monilifoi'me.  This  plant  requires  very  pure 
running  water ;  and  it  closely  invests  the  stones  in  little 
streams,  moving  its  clusters  of  soft  green  threads  very 
gracefully  with  the  flowing  of  the  brook.  Under  a  lens 
each  filament  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  central  thread,  around 
which,  at  regular  intervals,  are  whorls  of  other  threads  at 
right  angles  to  the  first,  so  that  the  whole  appears  like 
minute  circular  brushes,  similar  to  those  used  for  cleaning 
the  flues  of  a  chimney  and  strung  like  beads  some  distance 
apart.  The  threads  are  necklaces  of  globular  cells,  and 
the  spores  are  to  be  found  in  a  cluster  near  the  centre  of 
each  whorl.  These  plants  are  with  diflSculty  preserved, 
as  they  change  color  and  cease  to  exhibit  this  peculiar 
arrangement  when  pressed  on  paper.  They  are  usually 
put  up  for  the  microscope  in  glycerine  jelly. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  mentioned  having  noticed  the  ap- 
pearance on  April  3rd,  of  the  common  or  white-bellied 
swallow,  Tachycincta  bicolor. 

Charles  A.  Carlton  of  Salem  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 

Adjourned. 
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Anntjal  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  14,  1873. 

According  to  the  notification,  the  meeting  was  held  at 
3  p.  H.    The  President  in  the  chair.     Records  read. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  officers  and  of  the  curators 
were  read  and  accepted,  and  from  them  the  accompanying 

BBTBOSPECT  of  the  YBABr 

exhibiting  a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs  and  the  prog- 
gress  made,  during  the  interval,  in  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  of  the  institution,  has  been  compiled. 

Members. — Changes  occur  in  the  list  of  associates  by 
the  addition  of  new  names,  and  the  withdrawal  of  some 
hy  resignation,  removal  from  the  county,  or  by  death. 
In  this  connection,  notices  of  nine  of  the  resident  mem- 
bers, who  have  deceased  within  the  year,  are  inserted. 

B,  R,  Allen.    Scarcely  had  two  or  three  weeks  elapsed, 
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after  oar  last  annual  gathering,  ere  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Marblehead  was  called  to  part  with  a 
beloved  minister.  Bey.  B.  B.  Allen.  He  was  born  in 
Newport,  Bhode  Island,  June  2, 1805,  ordained  in  Marble- 
head  in  1854  and  since  that  time  has  resided  in  that  town 
highly  esteemed  and  revered.  He  joined  the  Institute 
several  years  since,  has  attended  some  of  its  meetings  and 
was  interested  in  its  objects.     He  died  June  2,  1872. 

Henry  Gurwen^  son  of  Samuel  B.  and  Mary  L.  (Hol- 
man)  Curwen,  died  July  13,  1872,  aged  25 ;  he  early 
associated  himself  with  the  Institute.  His  duties  as  a 
clerk  in  one  of  our  large  business  houses  precluded  him 
from  being  a  very  active  member. 

Brown  Emerson.  On  Thursday  evening,  July  25, 
1872,  the  South  church  in  this  city  lost  by  death  the  aged 
and  venerable  senior  Pastor,  Bev.  Brown  Emerson,  D.  D., 
who  had  been  connected  with  them  in  this  holy  bond  of 
brotherhood  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  century.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  and  Catherine  (Eaton)  Emerson  and 
was  born  at  Ashby  in  this  state  January  8,  1778  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1802,  and  was  ordained 
April  24,  1805,  as  colleague  with  the  Bev.  Daniel  Hop- 
kins, D.D.,  whose  daughter  Mary  he  married  Oct.  29, 
1806,  a  lady  of  uncommonly  excellent  traits  of  character, ' 
who  survived  until  April  4,  1866,  sustaining  the  happiest 
married  relations  for  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years.  Dr. 
Emerson  was  a  person  of  noble  presence,  tall,  erect,  and 
of  fine  proportions,  courteous  and  genial  in  his  manners. 
His  patriarchal  appearance  in  his  later  years  will  long  be 
remembered. 

William  8.  Cooky  son  of  John  and  Eliza  A.  (Leigh- 
ton)  Cook,  died  December  7,  1872,  aged  28. 

William  Silver ^  son  of  James  and  Susan  (Howard) 
Silver,  died  at  Salem,  January  16,  1873,  aged  64.     In 
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early  life  -a  master  mariner ;  afterwards  a  merchant.     By 
his  death,  Salem  loses  another  link  in  the  chain  which 
ooooects  it  with  that  period  in  its  history  when  the  sails 
of  its  merchantmen  whitened  every  sea,  and  its  merchants 
were  known  throughout  the  commercial  world.     He  re- 
tired from  all   his  trusts  successful  and  with  a  proud 
record,  and  as  a  citizen  was  widely  known  and  respected. 
Henry  Q,  Perkins.     On  Saturday,  February  2,  1873, 
our  neighboring  city  of  Newburyport  was  pained  by  the 
announcement  of  the  sudden  decease  of  one  of  her  most 
eminent  physicians,  Henry  C.  Perkins,  M.  D. ;  he  was 
the  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Perkins  and  was  born  in  that 
place,  Nov.  13,  1804 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1824,  and  after  the  usual  medical  tuition  located  in  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  resided  there  until  his  decease,  de- 
voting the  leisure  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  from  an  exten- 
sive and  successful  practice  to  scientific  investigations,  in 
which  he  took  much  pleasure  and  was  an  ardent  and 
zealous  worker.     Rev.  Dr.  Spalding  of  Newburyport  has 
kindly  consented  to  prepare  a  memorial   to  be  read  at 
some  future  meeting  with  a  view  to  its  publication  in  the 
"Historical  Collections." 

Abraham  F.  Bosson^  of  Salem,  died  February  21, 
1873,  aged  61 ;  a  son  of  Thaddeus  and  Abigail  (Fowler) 
Bosson.  His  interest  in  the  Institute  centred  in  the  hor- 
ticultural department ;  he  was  a  very  zealous  and  devoted 
cultivator  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  fruit  and  liberally 
contributed  to  the  horticultural  exhibitions  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute. 

John  Chapman^  the  senior  editor  of  the  Salem  Register, 
died  on  Saturday,  April  19,  1873,  having  been  able  to 
perform  his  usual  duties  in  the  office  until  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  decease,  when  he  was  stricken  by  a  disease 
which  soon  proved  fatal.     He  was  son  of  John  and  Ruth 
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(Henfiold)  Chapman  and  was  born  in  this  city,  Sept. 
4,  1793,  and  was  consequently  on  the  verge  of  fourscore. 
He  entered  the  office  of  the  Register  in  1807,  having  been 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  printer,  nearly  as  many  years 
as  his  venerated  pastor,  who  died  a  few  months  previous, 
had  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  South  church  in  this  city. 
Having  held  many  offices  of  trust  and  being  much  in 
public  life,  few  citizens  were  so  generally  known  or  will 
be  so  much  missed. 

Timothy  Ropes  died  April  25,  1873,  aged  75 ;  son  of 
Timothy  and  Sarah  (Holmes)  Ropes.  In  early  life  he 
made  several  voyages  to  India;  afterwards  became  a 
dealer  in  crockery  and  hardware.  He  was  very  fond  of 
horticultural  pursuits  and  was  a  constant  contributor  of 
flowers  and  fruit  to  the  horticultural  exhibitions,  especially 
to  those  held  some  twenty  or  thirty  yeai*s  since. 

Meetings. — Three  field  meetings  have  been  held  dur- 
ing the  season  ;  first,  at  Middleton,  June  12,  1872,  by  in- 
vitation of  Mr.  Simon  F.  Esty,  who  tendered  the  use  of 
his  grounds  on  the  border  of  ** Forest  Lake,"  formerly 
known  as  the  Great  Pond,  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
the  day.  At  the  meeting  in  the  church,  remarks  were 
made  and  resolutions  passed  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Wm. 
Stimpson;  Mr.  David  Stiles  presented  some  historical 
notices  of  Middleton ;  D.  J.  Tapley  of  Danvers  exhibited 
a  curious  Indian  relic  found  by  Mr.  Seneca  Ladd  of  Mer- 
edith village.  New  Hampshire ;  Mr.  James  H«  Emerton 
spoke  on  spiders ;  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles  on  Microscopic  Fungi 
— also  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Dr.  A.  H.  Johnson,  A.  C. 
Goodell,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Rev.  Mr.  Frary  and  others,  made  ap- 
propriate remarks  suggested  by  the  occasion. 

The  second  meeting  at  Groveland,  July  16,  1872,  by 
invitation   of   Dr.   Jeremiah    Spofford.      An   object   of 
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special  interest  was  the  new  iron  bridge  connecting  the 
town  with  Haverhill.  The  new  academy  building,  which 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  day,  is  also  deserving  of  hon- 
orable mention.  It  was  recently  built,  (mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Spofford),  on  the  site  of  the  former 
building  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  since.  At  the 
meeting  Dr.  Spofford  gave  a  very  interesting  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  academy ;  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  spoke  on 
the  "Frog  Spittle"  Ptyelus  lineatus,  and  described  the 
habits  of  this  curious  insect;  James  H.  Emerton  men- 
tioned several  cases  of  protective  colors  and  habits  in 
spiders  which  he  had  seen  during  the  morning  walk ; 
Messrs.  Abner  J.  Phipps,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  D.  B.  Hagar  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Salem,  S.  C.  Beane,  E.  C.  Bolles,  LeRoy  F.  GriflSn  and 
others,  made  interesting  remarks. 

The  third,  at  Annisquam,  on  Thursday,  Aug.  8,  1872. 
The  pleasant  summer's  day  so  congenial  and  appropriate 
for  a  visit  to  the  seashore  induced  many  to  accompany 
the  Institute  on  this  excursion  to  the  rock-bound  coast  of 
Cape  Ann.  In  the  afternoon  F.  W.  Putnam  spoke  of  the 
shell  heaps  which  he  had  visited ;  also  gave  an  account  of 
the  development  of  the  skate's  egg,  the  cases  which  con- 
tained the  embryo  being  frequently  found  cast  upon  the 
beaches ;  Rev.  W.  E.  Coffin  of  Orange,  formerly  a  pas- 
tor of  this  church,  and  J.  J.  Babson,  gave  interesting 
historical  sketches  of  this  parish ;  remarks  were  made  by 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Dodge,  L.  J.  Livermore,  James  Davis, 
C.  £.  Barnes,  Addison  Davis,  and  others. 

Evening  meetings  have  been  held  .at  the  rooms,  usu- 
ally on  the  first  and  third  Monday  evenings  of  each  mouth 
except  on  those  in  June,  July,  August  and  September.  At 
these  meetings  many  valuable  communications  have  been 
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presented,  and  abstracts  have  been  printed  in  the  Bulletin 
or  reserved  for  the  "Historical  Collections ;"  John  Robin- 
son, on  our  early  native  plants,  with  a  floral  calendar  kept 
by  one  of  our  young  and  enthusiastic  collectors,  noting  the 
blooming  of  some  of  the  spring  flowers  for  several  years 
past ;  also  a  paper  on  ferneries,  how  to  make  them  and 
what  to  put  in  them ;  George  H.  Devcreux,  on  the  origin 
of  surnames ;  a  catalogue  of  the  mammals  of  Florida  by 
C.  J.  Maynard,  with  notes  on  their  habits,  distribution, 
etc. ;  A.  S.  Packard,  an  account  of  recent  explorations  of 
St.  George's  Bank  in  the  U.  S.  C.  S.  Steamer  Bache; 
on  the  glacial  phenomena  of  northeastern  America  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe;  F.  W.  Putnam,  on  ancient 
Indian  carving ;  E.  S.  Atwood  gave  an  account  and  read 
extracts  from  a  journal,  of  a  journey  to  Philadelphia 
by  the  late  Rev.  B.  Emerson,  some  fifty  years  since ; 
James  H.  Emeiton,  on  worms  of  the  genus  Nais ;  Stephen 
M.  Allen,  on  the  ancient  and  modern  theories  of  light, 
heat  and  color ;  Harold  Herrick  of  New  York,  a  partial 
catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Grand  Menan. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  deemed  appropriate  to 
allude  briefly  to  the  meeting,  March  5,  1873,  commemo- 
rative of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  the  Institute.  On  this  occasion  were  present  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  many  other  distinguished 
persons. 

Lectures. — On  Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  16,  1872, 
Rev.  E.  C.  BoUes  commenced  a  series  of  eight  lectures 
in  Mechanic  Hall,  Salem,  entitled  **£ight  evenings  with 
the  Microscope,"  and  continued  on  successive  Wednesday 
evenings,  except  the  seventh  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  2,  and  the 
eighth  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  9.     Mr.  Bolles  also  delivered  a 
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lecture  before  the  Peabody  InstiCute  in  Danvers,  one  be- 
fore the  Newbury  port  Lyceum,  a  course  of  six  lectures  in 
March  and  April  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  Lynn,  and  a  sup- 
plementary on  Monday,  May  12.     A  course  of  five  lec- 
tures is  10  course  of  deliver}'  in  Danvers,  having  begun 
on  Thursday,  April  17.     The  subjects  of  the  above  lec- 
tures were  selected  from  those  delivered  in  Salem  during 
the  past  autumn.     A  course  of  familiar  lectures  on  micro- 
scopical studies  commenced  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute 
00  Monday,  April  21,  the  second  on  Wednesday,  April 
30,  and  the  others  on  successive  Wednesday  evenings. 
The  above  lectures,*  which  were  under  the  direction  of 
the  Institute,  were  popular  and  instructive  descriptions 
of  the  history  and  construction  of  the  Microscope ;  and 
included  exhibitions  of  specimens  in  the  various  fields  of 
nature,  illustrating  by  aid  of  the  calcium  light  the  discov- 
eries which  the  microscope  has  made.     Mr.  E.  Bicknell 
assisted  Mr.  Bollcs  in  the  illustrations  and  managed  the 
lantern. 

Concerts. — Five  concerts  have  been  given  by  members 
and  friends  of  the  Institute  on  Thursday  evenings  com- 
mencing with  Thursday,  March  27,  1873.  They  were 
very  successful  and  gave  much  pleasure  and  gratification 
not  only  to  those  interested  in  this  pursuit,  but  to  others. 
To  Mr.  Charles  H.  Higbee,  for  his  untiring  and  assid- 
uous exertions  in  the  attainment  of  a  favorable  result,  the 
Institute  is  greatly  indebted. 

Museum. — Many  valuable  specimens  have  been  given 
during  the  year ;  those  relating  to  Natural  History,  in  ac- 
cordance with  previous  arrangements,  have  been  deposited 
with  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science ; 
and  of  the  collection  in  the  custody  of  the  trustees  it  is 

•See  BuLLETnr,  Vol.  ir,  p.  46. 
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only  necessary  to  say  that  the  same  care  is  bestowed  upon 
our  specimens  as  is  upon  their  own.  Those  of  an  histor- 
ical character  are  in  the  immediate  care  of  the  Institute, 
consisting  chiefly  of  curiosities,  relics  and  early  Essex 
County  household  chattels.  It  is  desirable  that  a  more 
systematic  arrangement  be  made,  and  the  curators  of  that 
department  are  requested  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
having  the  same  done,  at  an  early  date,  in  an  interesting 
and  attractive  manner.  The  visitors  to  inspect  the  old 
frame  of  the  first  building  for  the  First  Church  increase 
every  year. 

Library. — The  additions  during  the  year  have  been 
as  follows : — 

Donations. 

Folios,    . 16  Pamphlets  and  Serials,     .    .    .  5,8:i4 

Qaartos, 80  Almanacs, 57 

Octavos, 412                                                              

Duodecimos, 59  Total 5.891 

Sexdecimos, 86  Total  of  boand  volames,     .    .  5^fi 

Total, 662       Total  of  Donations,      ....    6,443 

Exchanges. 

Quartos, 16  Pamphlets  and  Serials,      .    .    .  1071 

Octavos, 61  Total  of  bound  volumes,  ...  80 

Duodecimos, 3  '                                                          

—  Total  of  Exchanges,     ....  ll.M 

Total, 80       Total  of  Donations, 6443 

Total, 7594 

Of  the  total  number  of  pamphlets  and  serials  2,515 
were  pamphlets,  and  4,390  serials. 

The  donations  to  the  Library  for  the  year  have  been 
received  from  one  hundred  and  twelve  individuals  and 
fifteen  societies  and  public  bodies. 

The  exchanges  have  been  received  from  ninety-one 
societies  and  incorporated  bodies,  of  which  sixty-eight 
are  foreign. 
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From  the  editors  of  the  "American  Naturalist"  one 
huDdred  and  thirty-seven  serial  publications. 

Financial. — The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  an  increase 
in  the  annual  income,  yet  additional  means  are  requisite 
to  enable  the  Institute  to  perform  in  a  fitting  manner  the 
various  duties  which  the  community  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect. 

DEBITS. 

Athenaenm  for  rent  and  Librarian, $350.00 

SjUaries,  1876.88;  Coal,  $140.00, 1016.88 

Postage  and  Express,  $45.47;  SundrieB,$  49.20, B4.67 

Lecture«(BoIle8),  $1251.06;  Collecting.  $5.75, 1257.41 

Ga:^,  $33.40;  Goldthwaite  and  Day,  $118.81, 151.24 

Insurance,  $40.00;  Publications,  $2200.00, 2240.00 

To  balance, 202.42 

Historical. 

G.Sonthvard,  $10.00;  J.  Perley,  $86;  Books,  $7.00, 103.00 

NatureU  History  and  Horticulture. 
J.Perle7,$25.00;  C.  A.  Walker,  $3J(0, .28.50 

$5,444.12 
CREDITS. 

DiridendsWebaterBank,  40.00;  Lectures,  1214.57, $1254.57 

Notes  and  interest, 1586Jil 

Sundries, 87.38 

Atbencam,  proportion  of  coal.  Janitor,  etc., 145.00 

A9.^84imenta,  $1,200;  Publications,  $617.18, 1817.18 

Balance  of  last  year, 2.48 

Historical. 
Diridends  Namnkeag  Bank.  $24.0$;  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  $47,     .    .    .         71.00 

N<^ural  History  and  Horticulture. 
DiTidends  Lowell  Bleacbery,  $80.00;  P.  S.  A  P.  B.  R.,  $20, 100.00 

Davis  Fund. 

Coapong  Dixon,  Peoria  and  Hannibal  R.  R.  Bonds, 240.00 

Coupong  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  Bonds,       140.00 

$5,44412 

Publications. — The  Bulletin  has  been  continued  in 
monthly  numbers,  giving  full  reports  of  the  doings  of 
the  Institute  and  abstracts  of  papers  read  at  the  meetings ; 
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this  makes  an  annual  volume  of  some  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pages.  Vol.  xi,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  of  the  "Historical 
Collections,"  have  been  printed  completing  vol.  xi. 

The  Secretary  announced   the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  Majr  12;  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
May  10;  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  May  12. 

Also  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  A.  H.  Johnson  was 
read: — 

Salem,  May  14,  1878. 

The  undersigned  regrets  that  while  holding  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Institute  during  the  past  year,  he  has  been  able  to  give 
but  little  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  which  have  conse- 
quently devolved  almost  entirely  upon  its  President. 

The  irregularities  connected  with  the  medical  profession  are  incom- 
patible with  that  regular  performance  of  clerical  labor,  and  punctual 
attendance  upon  meetings,  which  the  office  properly  demands.  There- 
fore, unwilling  longer  to  hold  an  office  whose  duties  must  be  left  to 
others  to  perform ;  grateful  for  the  kind  consideration  shown  to  him 
during  bis  exceedingly  imperfect,  although  /lever  wilfully  neglectftil, 
service ;  with  no  abatement  of  interest  in  the  Institute  and  its  objects, 
but  with  the  hope  to  serve  it  better  in  some  other  way,  he  hereby 
resigns  the  office  of  Home  and  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Essex 
Institute.  Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  JOHNSON. 

OFFICERS   ELECTED 

for  the  year  ensuing  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen  in 
their  stead : — 

President. 
HENRY  WHEATLAND. 

Vice  Presidents. 

Of  History — A.  C.  Goodkll,  Jr.    Of  Horticulture  —  William  Sutton, 

Of  the  Arts—D.  B.  HAaAR.     Of  Natural  History  — F.  W.  Putnam. 

Becording  and  Home  Secretary. 
John  Robinson. 
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Foreign  Secretary, 
^.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

Treasurer, 
Hknry  Whbatland. 

Librarian. 
William  P.  IJpham. 

Superintendent  of  the  Museum. 
Caleb  Cookk. 

Curators  of  Historical  Department. 
W.  P.  Upham,  M.  A.  Stickney,  John  Robinson. 

Curators  of  Natural  History  Department. 
H.  F.  King,  G.  A.  Perkins,  William  Neilson. 

Curators  of  Horticultural  Department. 
Caleb  Cooke,  John  Bobinson,  H.  W.  Putnam. 

Curators  of  Department  of  tJie  Arts. 
C.  H.  Higbee,  Jas.  A.  Gillis,  Geo.  M.  Whipple. 

Lecture  Committee. 
Ju.  Kimball,  Geo.  Perkins,  Wm.  Korthey,  £.  C.  BoUes',  Joshua 

Colt,  A.  H.  Johnson. 

Finance  Committee. 
John  C.  Lee,  Richard  S.  Rogers,  Jas.  Upton,  Geo.  D.  Phlppen. 

Field  Meeting  Committee. 
A.  W.  Dodge,  £.  N.  Walton,  Caleb  Cooke,  N.  A.  Horton, 

AlAred  Osgood. 

Library  Committee. 
J.  G.  Waters,  Alpheus  Crosby,  £.  B.  Willson. 

Publication  Committee. 
L  C.  Qoodell,  Jr.,  F.  W.  Putnam,  R.  S.  Rantoul,  Henry  M.  Broolv, 

£.  S.  Atwood. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  movement  for  a  ^^Free 
Library"  in  Salem ,  and  a  desire  of  many  citizens  for  the 
codperation  of  the  Salem  Athenssum  and  Essex  Institute 
with  the  city  government  and  others  interested  in  the 
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attainment  of  this  object ;  and  suggested  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment and  other  institutions,  and,  when  a  plan  has  been 
matured,  to  report  the  same  for  the  action  of  the  Insti- 
tute, at  a  meeting  legally  called  for  the  purpose. 

The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Recording  Secretar}' 
and  Librarian  were  chosen  on  said  committee. 

The  Secretary  spoke  of  some  flowers  which  were 
upon  the  table,  and  alluded  briefly  to  the  prospect  of  the 
horticultural  exhibitions  the  coming  season. 


Eegular  Meeting,  Monday,  May  19,  1873. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.     The  Presfdent 
in  the  chair.     Records  read. 

Horace  B.  Sargent  of   Salem  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 

..  Adjourned  to  Thursday  evening.  May  22. 
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Adjourned  Meeting,  Thursday,  May  22,  1873. 

The  President  in  the  chair.      Records  of  preceding 
meetiugread. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  correspondence  : — 

From  Stephen  M.  Allen,  RostoD,  May  16;  Jacob  Batchelder,  Lynn,  May  21 ;  Car- 
oliDe  H.  Dall,  Boston.  May  15;  B.  H.  Hall,  Troy,  New  York,  May  12,  19;  J.  C. 
Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan ,  May  15. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  : — 

By  Donation. 

Anderson,  M.  C.    The  Holy  Bible.    1  vol.  12mo.    London.  I(j58. 

BnxER,  B.  F.,  of  U.  S.  n.  R.  Congressional  Globe,  2d  Session,  42d  Congress, 
liri-:).  5  Yold.  4to.  Index,  l»71-?2.  1  vol.  4to.  Appendix,  1871-72.  1  vol.  4to. 
NiDth  Censas  of  the  U.  S.,  1870.  1  vol.  4to.  Message  and  Documents,  1872-73.  4 
toIh.  8to.  Department  ol  Agricultare,  187f.  1  vol.  8vo.  Commercial  Relations, 
It^l.  1  vol.  8vo.  Geological  Survey  of  Montana  and  the  Adjacent  Territories, 
li^l.  1  vol.  8vo.  Land  Office  Reports.  1870. 1871.  2  vols.  8vo.  Geological  Survey 
or  Wyoming  and  Contiguous  Territory,  1870.  1  vol.  8vo.  Patent  Office  Reports. 
Voli.li,iii,iai9.   2  vols.  8vo.    Finance  Report,  1872.    1  vol.  8vo. 

CR08BT,  ALPHBtrs.  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  1889,  1870, 1871, 1872.  The  Com. 
monvealth,  ISiA,  18ii6, 1897, 1808, 1809, 1870, 1871, 1872.  Boston  Daily  Journal,  1867, 
Ut^  im,  1870, 1871, 1872.    Salem  Gazette,  1863, 1864, 1866, 1806, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 
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1871.  Salem  Observer,  1833, 1884. 18:^5, 1880, 1887, 1808, 1830, 1870,  1871, 1872.  Salem 
RegiHter,  1883,  18W,  1805, 183G,  1807, 1808, 1839, 1870,  1871.  Boston  Dally  Transcript, 
1805,  1886,  1807. 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactubbrs.   Balletln,  Jan.-Mch.,  18TS. 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette,  Mch.  85. 

Wabd,  Julia  E.  Catalogue  or  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  in  Soath 
Hadley,  Mass.,  for  1872-3.    8vo  pamph. 

By  Exchange. 

BOTANISK  TiDSSKRiFT,  K.1OBENHAVN.  Tidsskrift,  Anden  Raekke.  Forste 
Bind.    Tredje  and  FJaerde  Hacfte.    2  pamphlets,  8ro. 

KONGELIOE  DAN8KE  VlDBNSKABERNES  SELSKAB  KJttBENHAVN,  Oversigt,  1871. 

No.  iii.    1872.    No.  I.    2  pamphlets,  8vo. 

KONI6LICHE  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften.  Gdttlngen  Nachrichten, 
au6  dem  Jahre,  18?2. 

Minnesota  Historical  Society.    Report  for  1872.    8to  pamph. 

Naturforschknde  Gesellschaft  in  Bern.   Mittheilungen,  Nob.  745-791.  1871. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  Register  and  Journal  of,' 
April,  1873. 

Physikalisch  medicinischb  Gesellschaft  in  WQrzburo.  Verhandlungen, 
Neue  Folge,  iii  Bd.,  iii  Heft,  Wurzburg,  1872. 

Yebein  zur  BEFdRDEBUNG  DE8  Gartenbanes,  BERLIN.  Wocheuschrift,  Nos. 
1-52, 1872. 

Yale  College.    Catalogue  of  the  Linonian  Brothers'  Library.    1  rol.  8to. 

PUBLISHBBS.  Bouton's  Catalogue.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Hardwicke's  Sci- 
ence Gossip.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American. 
Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press.  Quaritch's 
Catalogue.    The  Foxboro  Times.    Salem  Obserrer. 

The  President  noticed  the  recent  donation,  from 
Henry  K.  Oliver  of  Salem,  of  a  portfolio  containing  plans 
of  several  of  the  old  houses  of  Salem,  and  other  architec- 
tural designs,  made  by  Samuel  Mclntire,  the  noted  archi- 
tect of  Salem,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the 
first  of  the  present  century ;  also  a  manuscript  book  of 
records,  entitled,  "The  First  Book  of  Records  of  the 
Proprietors  of  Common  Lands  of  Salem  Village,"  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Ruth  Marsh  of  Peabody. 

Christopher  Metzger  of  Danvers  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 

Edward   Brown,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  occupied 
the  hour  with  an  interesting  lecture  upon  "Christianity  in 
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its  Relation  to  Moral  Philosophy  and  Literature."  Mr. 
Browrn  was  educated  a  "  Friend,"  and  is  now  a  member  of 
that  society,  and  it  was  from  this  standpoint  that  the  sub- 
ject was  viewed. 


Special  Meeting,  Monday,  June  9,  1873. 

Meeting  at  8  p^m.     The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  stated  that  this  meeting  was  called  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  John 
Lewis  Russell,  of  this  city,  an  original  member  of  the 
Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  and  its  president 
from  1845  to  1848,  when  the  union  with  the  Essex 
Historical  Society  was  effected,  and  a  new  organization 
adopted  under  the  name  of  Essex  Institute.  Mr.  Russell 
was  a  vice  president  of  the  Institute  from  its  organization 
until  1861. 

Rev.  E.  B.  WiLLSON  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which,  after  appropriate  remarks  from  Rev.  Messrs. 
Willson  and  Batchelor,  Mr.  George  D.  Phippen  and  Rev. 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Bolles  and  E.  S.  Atwood,  were  adopted : — 

Resolved^  That  in  the  death  of  John  Lewis  Russell, 
the  Essex  Institute  has  lost  one  of  its  founders,  one  of 
its  earliest,  most  learned  and  most  enthusiastic  leaders  in 
scientific  study  :  — one  who  for  many  years  filled  impor- 
tant offices  in  its  management,  and  devoted  himself  to 
its  interest  with  an  inspiring  zeal  and  energy. 

That  in  his  death  science  loses  a  loyal  and  ardent  dis- 
ciple ;  and  in  his  own  chosen  department  of  Natural  His- 
tory a  distinguished  proficient. 

That  public  education  owes  much  to  him  as  a  lecturer 
and  teacher  in  her  normal  and  other  schools  of  higher 
instruction,  where  his  rare  power  of  clothing  science  in 
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beauty  kiudled  in  many  a  desire  for  closer  acquaintance 
with  nature,  and  discovered  to  them  a  new  and  pure  joy 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  knowledge,  through  her  bouudicbs 
reahiis  of  order  and  ever  unfolding  life. 

Resolved^  That  the  foregoing  resohitions  be  entered 
upon  the  records  of  the  Institute ;  and  that  a  copy  of 
them  be  sent  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Russell,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sincere  sympathy  felt  by  the  members  of 
the  Institute  for  them  in  their  bereavement. 

A  committee  consisting  of  G.  D.  Phippen,  S.  P.  Fowler 
and  F.  Putnam  was  requested  to  take  such  further  notice 
of  the  deceased  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 


Field  Meeting  at  Amesbury,  Thursday, 

June  19,  1873. 

The  leafy  month  of  Juno,  with  the  fields  and  landscape 
clothed  in  their  richest  verdure,  and  dotted  with  the 
varied  hues  of  many  flowers,  invites  the  Institute  to 
commence  the  series  of  field  meetings,  the  succession  of 
which  during  the  season  exhibits  the  different  phases 
which  nature  assumes,  from  the  opening  of  the  bud  to  the 
ripening  of  the  golden  fruits  of  autumn.  This  county, 
located  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Old  Bay  State, 
and  having  one  side  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
offers  to  the  student  of  nature  an  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate the  marine  fauna  and  flora,  in  addition  to  those  usu- 
ally found  in  our  excursions  to  the  inland  towns,  where 
an  entirely  diflerent  class  of  objects,  peculiar  to  such 
localities,  grow  in  their  wild  luxuriousness. 

The  attendance  at  this  field  meeting  was  larger  than 
usual  for  the  opening  meeting,  and,  although  the  weather 
was  uncomfortably  warm,  the  occasion  was  one  of  great 
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enjoyment.  The  party  went  by  the  train  leaving  Boston 
at  7.30,  and  on  arrival  at  Newburyport  were  met  by 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Crane,  a  committee  .of  the  Amesbury 
and  Salisbury  Historical  Society,  who  bad  come  thus  far 
to  welcome  them  and  to  escort  them  to  their  destination. 
Od  arrival  at  the  Salisbury  station,  guides  were  found  in 
readiness  to  accompany  those  who  desired  to  visit  the 
Indian  shell  heaps,  which  were  more  accessible  from  that 
point  than  from  the  one  at  Amesbury.  On  arrival  at  the 
end  of  the  route,  many  of  the  leading  citizens  had  assem- 
bled and  extended  a  cordial  reception.  '  The  party  then 
separated  into  groups,  and  sallied  forth  in  charge  of 
trnstworthy  guides  to  visit  various  objects  of  interest 
abounding  in  the  vicinity.  Many  who  had  been  long 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  distinguished  poet,  John 
G.  Whittier,  now  for  the  first  time  saw  his  cheerful 
face;  and  his  home,  and  the  unpretending  meeting-house 
where  he  worships,  were  among  the  objects  sought  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  veneration  by  those  who  have  admired  his 
touching  word  pictures  in  simple  verse.  The  extensive 
woollen  mills  and  the  flourishinor  carrias^e  manufactories 
attracted  much  attention,  and  the  genenil  appearance  of 
thrift  and  industry  was  a  subject  of  commendation.  Sev- 
eral of  the  churches  and  school-houses  were  also  objects 
of  interest.  The  woods,  swamps  and  i)onds  were  pecu- 
liarly attractive,  and  were  visited  by  many.  A  large 
company  ascended  Powow  Hill,  said  to  be  the  highest 
land  in  the  county,  and  were  well  repaid  for  their  toil  by 
the  extensive  views  in  all  directions.  With  the  unaided 
eye  four  states  can  be  clearly  seen,  and  with  a  powerful 
glass  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  Green  and  White  ranges 
can  be  readily  discerned. 

Shortly  after  one  o'clock  the  party  repaired  to  Merri- 
mac  Hall,  where  the  ladies  of  Amesbury  had   prepared 
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the  tables  with  a  bountiful  and  elegant  repast  embracing 
everything  seasonable  and  delectable  —  meats,  pastry, 
cake,  ices,  coflFee,  fruits,  flowers,  etc. 

The  meeting  for  reports  and  addresses  was  held  at  the 
Universalist  Church  at  2.30  p.m. 

As  the  audieuce  assembled  a  voluntary  was  performed 
upon  the  fine  organ. 

President  Wheatland  in  the  chair. 

Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  Stephen  Bf .  Allen,  Boston,  June  6;  E.  C.  BoUes,  May  19;  S.  P.  Boynton, 
Lynn,  June  17;  C.  H.  DhU,  Boston,  Jane  1. 3 ;  G.  F.  Flint,  June  2 ;  J.  A.  Gillis,  May 
20;  L.  F.  Griffin,  Andover,  June  18;  Harold  Herrick,  New  York,  Jnne  7, 16;  A. 
Lackey,  Groveland,  May  29;  W.  P.  Lunt,  Boston,  June  18;  A.  Osgood,  Newbury- 
port.  May  9,  17,  June  4,13;  G.  W.  Pease,  June  A;  M.  A.  Stickney,  May  30;  M. 
Vickary,  Lynn,  May  31;  C.  A.Walker,  Chelsea,  May  20,  June  13;  £.  B.  WilLBOU) 
May  17;  G.  B.  Wood,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.,  JuneU;  W.C.  Wood,  Wenham,  May 
23;  Ashbel  Woodward,  Franklin,  Conn.,  June  6;  Berlin,  die  Gesellscbaft  Naturfor 
Bchender,  March  22;  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  June  6. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions : — 

By  Donation. 

Atwood,  E.  8.  Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Bowdltch,  1  vol.  4to.  Introductory  Dis- 
course and  the  Lectures  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  18:U,  1833.  2 
Tols.  8vo.    Miscellaneous  yolumes,  6. 

Butler,  B.  F.,  M.  C.  Compendium  of  the  Ninth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1870.  1 
vol.    Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  U.  S.,  1872.    1  vol. 

CiTT  OF  Boston.    Boston  City  Documents,  1872.    3  vols. 

Clogbton,  Wh.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Zanesville  Directory,  1872-73.  1  vol.  Lock- 
port  City  Directory,  1871-72.  1vol.  Manchester  Dii'ectory,  1871.  1vol.  Anbnm 
Directory,  1869.  1  vol.  Now  Bedford  Directory,  1805.  1  vol.  Burlington  Direc- 
tory, 1871-72.  1  vol.  Lawrence  Directory,  1857.  1  vol.  Manchester  Directory  and 
Almanac,  1850.  1  vol.  Northampton  Directory  and  General  Advertiser,  1800-61. 
1  vol.    Chelsea  Directory,  1860-61.    2  vols. 

Driver,  Susan  8.  History  of  the  late  Polish  Revolution.  1  vol.  Agriculture 
of  Mass.,  1854, 1857.    2  vols. 

FoLOER,  W.  C,  of  Hingham.    Miscellaneous  Town  Reports,  6. 

Grant,  J.  C.   Scientific  American,  1853-72. 

Green,  S.  A.,  of  Boston.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  9. 

JoH.vsoN,  Mis.  Samuel.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets.  26.     Almanacs,  6. 

Lee,  John  C.    Commercial  Bulletin,  March  15, 22, 29,  April  5, 12, 1873. 

Marshall,  Wm.,  of  New  York.  Reports  of  the  Brooklyn  Park  Commissioners, 
1861-1873.    1vol. 

Osgood,  C.  S.    Manual  for  the  Common  Council  of  Salem,  1873.    1  vol. 
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Palprat,  C.  W.  Steam-Boiler  Explosions,  by  J.  R.  Robinson.  1  yol.  Protec- 
tioQ  to  KatiTe  Indaetry.    1  vol.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  20. 

Poole,  F.,  of  PeaboUy,  Mass.     Peabody  Press  and  Danvers  Monitor,  1872. 

Salem  Mabike  Society.    Laws  and  List  of  Members  flrom  1706-1872.    1  vol. 

SiLSBEE,  Mrs.  B.  H.  The  Science  of  Government,  by  C.  B.  Goodrich.  1  vol. 
Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shmbs  in  Mass.  1  vol.  History  of  the  Water  Works  of 
Boston,  1868.  1  vol.  Abstract  of  the  Mass.  School  Returns,  181&-46.  1  vol.  Eighth 
CeD3Ud  of  the  U.  S.,  isao.  1  vol.  Patent  Office  Report.  1854.  2  vols.  Salem 
Moalcipal  Register,  1867.    1  vol.    Water  Power  of  Maine.    1  vol.   22  pamphlets. 

Steabxs,  R.  £.  C,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Directories  of  San  Francisco  for 
186»-64, 1870.    2  vols. 

TE.VNEr,  Harriet  A.    Catalogue  of  the  Michigan  State  Library,  187S-7i.    1  vol. 

U.  8.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette,  May  6, 13, 27,  1873. 

Walker,  F.  A.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Compendium  of  the  Ninth  Census  of  the 
U.S.,  1870.    Ivol.Svo. 

The  President,  in  his  opening  remarks,  alluded  to  the 
pleasant  associations  connected  with  a  visit  to  this  town 
of  Amesbury,  well  known,  with  its  neighbor,  Salisbury, 
to  the  mercantile  community,  for  its  varied  mechanical 
industries,  and  especially  in  the  field  of  letters,  as  the 
home  of  New  England's  best  known  and  honored  poet, 
Whittier,  who  from  this  quiet  retreat  has  sent  forth  many 
of  those  graphic  lines  that  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  human  progress.  He  said  that 
ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Institute  held  its  first 
meeting  in  this  town.  It  was  on  Thursday,  June  25, 
1863,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  June  days.  The  people 
were  very  kind  and  hospitable,  and  pointed  out  the 
various  objects  of  historic  and  scientific  interest.  Our 
vice  president,  Mr.  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  was  present  on 
that  occasion,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  rambles  among 
the  historic  memorials  and  relics,  noticing  among  others 
the  graves  of  two  of  the  first  ministei's,  Kev.  William 
Worcester  and  Rev.  John  Wheelwright,  the  latter  distin- 
guished for  his  persistent  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  Anne 
Hutchinson  and  for  the  persecutions  he  endured  therefor ; 
the  old  Bartlett  house,  where  Josiah  Bartlett,  one  of  the 
first  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
born,  and  the  room  in  the  building  where  the  commis- 
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sioners  met  to  define  the  boundary  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts. 

The  President  alluded  to  a  singular  coincidence  that 
had  occurred  during  the  past  week :  the  remains  of  three 
persons  who  had  been  in  years  past  interested  iu  the 
objects  of  the  Institute,  have  been  consigned  to  the  silent 
tomb,  and  he  offered  the  following  tribute  to  their  mem- 
ories. 

1st.  Rev.  John  Lewis  RusaELL,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Natural  History  Society  and,  after  1848,  the  vice 
president  of  the  Natural  History  department  of  the  Essex 
Institute ;  one  of  che  earliest,  most  learned  and  most  en- 
thusiastic leaders  in  scientific  study ;  for  many  years  filling 
important  offices  in  these  institutions ;  cabinet  keeper, 
curator,  vice  president  and  president.  At  all  our  early 
field  meetings  he  was  a  constant  attendant  and  frequently 
the  presiding  ofiicer,  devoting  himself  with  an  inspiring 
zeal  and  energy  to  contribute  to  the  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  these  gatherings.  He  was  the  son  of  Col.  John 
and  Eunice  (Hunt)  Russell,  and  was  born  at  Salem,  Dee. 
2,  1808,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  instruction 
at  her  schools.  When  John  was  about  the  age  of  eleven 
his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Amesbury  and  re- 
sided several  years  in  that  place,  having  the  charge  of  the 
Amesbury  Iron  factory,  and  then  returned  to  Salem ;  dur- 
ing this  period  John  attended  the  Newburyport  Academy, 
under  Masters  Bailey  and  Pike,  except  the  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  his  admission  to  Harvard  College  in  1824, 
which  was  spent  in  the  town  where  we  are  now  assembled, 
studying  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Mr.  Barnaby,  the 
Baptist  clergyman — probably  well  known  to  some  now 
present.  After  graduation  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
the  ministry,  and  in  due  course  of  time  was  licensed  to 
preach.      He  was  settled  over  churches  in  Chelmsford, 
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Hingham,  Brattleboro  and  several  other  places.  He,  how- 
ever, always  considered  Salem  his  home,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  permanently  resided  there,  withdrawing 
from  ministerial  labors  and  devoting  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  scientific  investigation.  He  was  eminently 
known  us  a  botanist,  particularly  in  the  cryptogamic  flora 
of  this  county.  He  died  on  Saturday  afternoon,  June  7, 
1873. 

2nd.  William  Oliver  Thayer,  son  of  Oliver  and 
Rachel  (Bancroft)  Thayer,  of  Salem.  In  his  early  boy- 
hood William  brought  to  the  horticultural  exhibitions  con- 
tributions of  fruits  and  flowers  from  his  father's  garden. 
Since  that  time  he  has  always  been  an  interested  mem- 
ber, although  his  business  avocations  prevented  him  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Institute. 
He  died  on  Monday,  Juno  9,  1873,  aged  thirty-nine  years 
and  nine  months. 

3rd.  Hon.  Richard  Saltonstall  Rogers,  well  known 
to  those  of  a  past  generation  as  an  active  merchant  in  the 
firm  of  N.  L.  Rogers  &  Bros,,  who  were  the  pioneers 
and  foundei*s,  in  the  United  States,  of  the  Zanzibar  and 
New  Holland  trades ;  for  many  years,  down  to  1842,  were 
actively  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  mainly  with  the 
East  Indies,  and  were  among  the  most  distinguished  mer- 
chants of  Salem.  He  was  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Abigail 
(Dodge)  Rogers,  who  were  both  eminent  teachers  in 
Salem.  He  was  earnestly  interested  in  municipal  aflairs, 
a  good  citizen  and  an  energetic,  enterprising  and  eflScient 
man  of  business,  and  much  respected  for  his  many  excel- 
lent qualities ;  always  a  liberal  patron  of  the  Institute  and 
contributed  largely  to  its  success.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Salem,  June  11,  1873,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

Expressing  great  pleasure  at  meeting  so  many  of  those 
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who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  1863,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity now  afforded  of  extending  our  acquaintances  in 
this  goodly  place,  the  President  called  upon 

Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamilton,  who  I'esponded 
and  said  that  while  ho  did  not  profess  to  be  much  of  a 
scientific  man,  he  did  claim  to  be  second  to  none  in  his 
love  for  nature  and  his  desire  to  see  the  objects  of  the 
Essex  Institute  accomplished.  The  President  had  spoken 
of  the  death  of  some  who  had  been  identified  with  us, 
and  we  are  reminded  tliat  men  die,  but  events  live.  If 
the  man  who  makes  a  blade  of  grass  grow  where  it  did 
not  is  a  benefactor,  so  is  he  who  introduces  a  new  fruit  or 
a  new  flower,  or  who  opens  up  some  new  view  of  nature. 
The  last  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  one  of  great 
progress,  and  we  cannot  foresee  what  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  will  bring  in  the  department  of  scientific  inves- 
tigation. The  question  may  be  asked,  What  good  will  it 
do  ?  It  will  make  somebody  better ;  it  will  make  some- 
body happier.  He  spoke  of  the  pleasant  morning  hours 
he  had  spent  in  his  garden,  and  advised  any  one  who  did 
not  know  by  experience  what  it  was  to  take  a  little  exer- 
cise before  breakfast,  to  get  up  some  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  and  try  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Dodge  then  referred  to  some  ancient  wills  and 
inventories  he  had  examined,  and  spoke  of  the  curious 
insight  afforded  by  probate  documents  into  domestic  and 
social  life  of  the  olden  times.  Our  forefathers  did  not 
have  friction  matches,  but  tinder  boxes,  or,  earlier  still, 
tinder  horns.  Our  maternal  ancestors  manufactured  their 
own  cloth,  and  made  it  into  garments  and  bedding,  and 
in  those  days  it  required  these  things  in  abundance  to 
provide  for  the  large  families  of  children,  then  called 
blessings.      At  that  period   they  raised   children,  and 
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cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  stock,  ia  great  abimdauce.  Well, 
there  was  more  room  to  grow  then  than  now,  and  our 
aooestors  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Dodge  con- 
cluded with  some  valuable  practical  suggestions,  ex- 
pressed in  humorous  and  attractive  phrase,  and  thanked 
the  people  of  Araesbury  and  Salisbury  for  the  active  in- 
terest manifested  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  exhibited  a  number  of  stone  imple- 
ments which  he  had  been  allowed  to  select  for  the  purpose 
from  the  very  interesting  collection  belonging  to  the 
Amesbury  Natural  History  Club.  He  stated  that  he  had 
selected  the  forms  on  the  table  as  they  illustrated  the 
yarious  types  of  stone  implements  found  throughout  New 
England  and  consisted  of  the  several  forms  of  arrow- 
heads, spearheads,  skin-dressers  and  scrapers,  chisel  and 
gouge-shaped  implements,  axes,  hammer-stones,  sinkers, 
pestles,  etc.  Many  of  the  forms  on  the  table  were  com- 
mon the  world  over,  and  showed  conclusively  that  the 
same  ends  were  accomplished  by  the  same  means ;  other 
forms,  though  belonging  to  the  same  general  groups, 
were,  however,  slightly  different  in ,  the  details  of  their 
execution  and  were  peculiar  to  New  England  so  far  as  he 
knew.  The  long-bladed  axe,  with  the  rounded  upper 
portion,  and  some  of  the  gouged-shaped  implements  came 
into  this  group.  The  large,  roughly  made  "plumb  bob" 
shaped  "sinkers"  are  one  of  the  forms,  as  yet  to  his 
knowledge,  found  only  in  New  England.  These  large 
pear-shaped  implements  are  quite  common  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  are  so  well  adapted  for  use  as  sinkers  to  nets 
that  they  are  generally  classed  as  such,  though  it  cannot 
be  questioned  but  that  many  of  them  run  into  the  forms 
of  pestles,  and  would  serve  well  for  use  as  such,  provided 
grit  was  no  objection  as  a  component  of  "Indian  cake ;" 
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though  the  grit  would  be  avoided  if  such  pestles  were 
used  in  wooden  mortars  similar  to  those  in  use  by  the 
early  white  settlers  in  this  country.  The  extreme  softness 
of  the  stone  of  which  these  large  pear-shaped  implements 
were  made,  combined  with  the  fact  that  they  seldom  ex- 
hibit signs  of  use  at  their  rounded  end,  was  the  only 
argument  against  their  use  as  pestles.  But  as  an  argu- 
ment that  the}*^  were  sometimes  used  as  pestles  it  was 
stated  by  one  of  the*  gentlemen  of  the  Amesbury  Club 
that  the  specimen  on  the  table  was  found  in  a  stone 
mortar;  there  was  also  a  specimen  in  the  Salem  col- 
lection that  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  same 
connection.  Some  of  the  arrowheads  among  the  speci- 
mens were  very  fine,  and  exhibited  the  several  forms, 
from  the  leaf-shaped  to  the  barbed  and  stemmed,  sevenil 
specimens  being  of  the  form,  having  one  of  the  wings 
longer  than  the  other.  While  some  of  the  symmetrical 
arrowheads  were  very  long  and  slender,  others  were  of 
the  short  and  broad  shape.  There  were  also  in  the  col- 
lection a  number  of  specimens  of  stone-drills  which  are 
often  placed  by  collectors  with  the  arrowpoiuts,  but 
which  on  examination  show  that  a  different  use  was  in- 
tended, and  implements  of  this  character  are  now  believed 
to  have  been  made  and  used  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
drilling  holes  in  other  implements.  One  of  the  largest 
and  most  perfect  of  these  drills  which  Mr.  Putnam  had 
ever  seen  was  exhibited. 

Besides  these  various  implements  there  was  a  very  in- 
teresting carved  stone  belonging  to  the  collection,  which 
Mr.  Putnam  had  obtained  permission  to  figure.  It  rudely 
represented  a  porpoise  or  still  better  a  white  whale  or 
JBelvga,  as  it  had  no  protuberance  representing  the  dor- 
sal fin  of  the  porpoise,  and  the  Beluga  is  without  the  fin. 
The  flippers  or  pectoral  fins  were  represented  by  the  pro- 
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tuberances  on  the  sides,  and  the  mouth  was  cut  in  and 
well  indicated.  The  broad  horizontal  tail  was  decidedly 
cetacean  in  character,  and  the  whole  carving,  though 
rudely  done  by  picking  the  sienitic  rock  from  which  it 
was  made  with  stone  implements,  was  yet  so  character- 
istic as  to  indicate  at  once  that  a  porpoise  or  Beluga  was 
intended.  A  hole  through  the  portion  representing  the 
tail  shows  that  the  ol)ject  was  suspended,  but  the  stone  is 
so  large  and  heavy  that  it  can  hardly  be  cl'issed  as  a  per- 
sonal ornament,  though  it  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a 
totem.  It  measures  ten  inches  in  length  by  about  two  in 
depth  at  the  pectoral  fins,  and  is  about  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  wide  sreross  the  pectorals  as  measured  on  the 
under  side.  This  interesting  specimen  was  found  at  Sea- 
brook,  N.  H.,  and  it  is  said  that  two  other  similarly 
worked  stones  have  been  found  at  the  same  place. 

[The  figures  here  given  from  drawings  made  by  Capt. 
J.  A.  Greeley  of  Amesbury,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton  of 
Salem,  represent  the  "totem"  in  profile  and  from  the 
under  side.] 

Mr.  James  H.  Emerton  gave  a  curious  account  of 
several  species  of  spiders,  particularly  one  that  never 
builds  its  own  bouse,  but  dislodges  some  other  tenant, 
thus  living  by  acquisition  rather  than  construction. 

Mr.  Emerton  having  placed  a  few  batrachians,  col- 
lected by  some  of  the  party,  on  the  table,  Mr.  Putnam 
was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  them,  which  he 
did  by  reviewing  the  batrachian  fauna  of  the  state,  and 
noticing  the  various  habits  and  peculiar  notes  of  the  sev- 
eral species  of  toads  and  frogs  found  in  the  vicinity,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  salamanders,  which  are  another 
order  of  the  same  class.  He  also  gave  an  account  of 
the  development  of  the  batrachians  and  showed  the'dif- 
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ferences  between  the  salamander  and  frog  in  certain  de- 
tails, and  that  in  the  general  ktw  of  development  from 
the  egg  they  agreed  with  each  other  and  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  fishes  than  to  the  true  reptiles,  with 
which  they  were  so  commonly  but  erroneously  classed  by 
persons  generally.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by  showing 
the  close  agreement  between  the  true  reptiles,  comprising 
the  snakes,  lizards,  turtles,  etc.,  and  the  birds. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Eaton,  of  Amesbury,  by  request^  gjive  a 
short  sketch  of  Rev.  Mr.  Barnaby,  formerly  settled  over 
the  Baptist  church  in  Amesbury,  and  now,  at  the  ago  of 
eighty-five  years,  engaged  in  his  fourth  pastorate  over  the 
church  in  East  Hardwick,  where  he  was  originally  or- 
dained, and  into  which  organization  he  had  received  more 
than  twelve  hundred  members  on  profession  of  faith. 

Mr.  Homer  B.  Crane,  of  Amesbury,  spoke  briefly  of 
the  geological  peculiarities  of  Amesbury,  especially  of 
Powow  Hill. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Leslie,  President  of  the  Amesbury  and 
Salisbury  Historical  Society,  alluded  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  scientific  research,  and  spoke  of  the  vein  of 
lead  discovered  near  the  summit  of  Powow  Hill  and 
also  offered  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  stone  imple- 
ments that  he  had  collected. 

Mr.  William  Ashbt,  of  Newburyport,  now  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  spoke  of  his  long  interest  in  the  Essex 
Institute,  and  bade  it  God  speed  in  its  work. 

Rev.  C.  M.  DiNSMORE,  of  thp  Methodist  church  in 
Amesbury,  spoke  eloquently  of  the  importance  of  teach- 
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ing  from  nature  rather  than  depending  exclusively  upon 
text-books,  and  hoped  that  the  minds  of  the  people  would 
turn  more  to  the  study  of  nature.  In  England,  he  said, 
the  laboring  people  crowd  out  to  scientific  lectures,  but 
in  America,  comparatively  speaking,  science  has  no  in- 
terest. 

William  C.  Binxey,  Esq.,  of  Amesbury,  said  he 
wished  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  Institute  for  this 
visit ;  1^  had  been  interested  and  had  gained  much  infor- 
mation. He  hoped  ten  years  would  not  intervene  before 
the  next  field  day  in  Amesbury. 

Kev.  P.  S.  Boyd,  of  the  Congregational  church,  in 
Amesbury,  Mr.  George  Williamson,  of  Amesbury,  and 
Dr.  W.  H.  NoYES,  of  Newburyport,  offered  a  few  re- 
marks. 

William  II.  Dennet  of  Beverly  and  W.  H.  H.  Marsh 
of  Salem  were  elected  resident  members. 

Alfred  Osgood,  Esq.,  of  Newburyport,  introduced 
the  followins:  resolutions  : — 
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Resolved^  That  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute be  tendered  to  Mrs.  Jacob  R.  Huntington,  Mrs.  J. 
Hume,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Spear,  Mrs.  P.  S.  Boyd,  Misses  A.  M. 
Boardman,  Lizzie  Hume  and  May  Huntington,  Dr.  A. 
T.  Brown,  Messrs.  E.  A.  Brown,  II.  B.  Crane,  J.  Hume, 
J.  T.  Greeley,  Wm.  D.  Pecker  and  J.  G.  Whittier ;  also 
to  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Historical  Society,  the 
proprietors  of  Merrimac  Hall  and  of  the  Universalist 
church,  and  all  who  have  contributed  to  make  this  meeting 
BO  successful. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 
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Field  Meeting  at  Lynnfield,  Wednesday, 

July  30,  1873. 

The  party  arrived  about  10.30  a.m.,  and  after  assem- 
bling in  the  church,  which  was  the  head-quarters  for  the 
day,  and  where  the  preliminary  arrangements  were  made, 
separated  into  grqups  for  the  various  excursions;  some 
went  to  '^Robin's  Rock,"  some  visited  the  woods ;  others 
collected  about  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Owing  to  the 
purity  of  the  water  the  dredging  party  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful in  collecting  specimens  though  several  curious  and 
interesting  foims  were  detected. 

Lynnfield  is  a  place  which  has  many  natural  attractions. 
It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Lynn,  at  which  time  it  was 
known  as  Lynn  End.  It  is  almost  exclusively  a  farming 
town,  and  its  public  affairs  are  always  conducted  frugally 
and  with  good  judgment,  so  that  its  taxation  is  low,  and 
the  town  is  never  in  debt.     It  has  about  a  thousand  in- 
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habitants,  and  two  villages  which  arc  three  miles  apart, 
neither  being  large  settlements,  but  the  largest  of  the 
two  being  at  the  Centre,  which  has  two  meeting  houses 
and  the  town  halL  The  latter  institution  is,  in  fact,  con- 
tained in  the  old  church,  which,  in  Parson  Motey's  day, 
began  to  harbor  a  larger  share  of  the  "liberal"  theology 
than  has  been  common  in  country  towns ;  Mr.  Motey 
himself,  in  his  closing  years,  being  a  Unitarian.  The 
result  was  the  building  of  a  new  church  devoted  to  the 
more  exclusive  propagation  of  the  ** Orthodox"  creed. 
The  second  story  of  the  old  church  is  still  retained  as  a 
place  of  worship,  and  Mr.  Eben  Parsons,  a  lay  minister, 
of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  regularly  ofBciates  there. 
The  other  church  is  at  the  present  time  without  a  pastor. 
In  South  Lynnfield,  near  the  hotel,  there  is  a  small  meet- 
ing house,  where  regular  preaching  is  supplied  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  Wilson,  a  student  from  Andover.  For  a  number  of 
years,  the  ministerial  duties  were  performed  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Hood,  who  formerly  resided  in  Salem,  but  is  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Lynnfield  Centre. 

The  Lynnfield  hotel,  which  is  an  institution  that  dates 
with  the  building  of  the  Newburyport  turnpike,  is  not 
now  used  for  public  purposes,  but  in  its  day  it  has  served 
as  a  landmark  which  will  he  long  remembered  as  the 
resort  of  sleighing  parties  from  Salem. 

Humphrey's  Pond,  near  the  hotel,  is  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  very  pure  water.  During  the  war  times,  the  pond, 
with  the  level  land  adjoining,  afforded  sufficient  advan- 
tages for  the  location  of  an  encampment,  and  the  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-third  regiments  were  stationed  there. 
The  pond  has  for  many  years  afforded  a  desinible  loca- 
tion for  summer  residents,  and  the  estate  of  Mr.  Henry 
Saltonstall  (on  ttho  Peabody  side  of  the  line)  has  long 
been  noted  for  the  attractiveness  of  its  situation.     Mr. 
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D.  P.  Ives  has  also  recently  built  a  summer  residence  on 
the  margin  of  the  pond. 

Humphrey's  Pond  was  so  named  from  John  Humphrey, 
who,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  received  from 
the  king  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  which 
included  this  sheet  of  water.  Humphrey  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  sister  of  the  Lady 
Arabella  Johnson.  Suntaug  Lake  is  a  later  designation 
for  this  pond,  and  one  which  is  growing  into  common 
use.  The  region  about  the  pond  is  high  land.  The 
pond  itself  has  a  small  water-shed,  and,  as  no  stream 
flows  into  it,  it  is  believed  to  be  supplied  from  springs. 
The  streams  which  flow  from  it,  on  either  side,  are 
tributary  to  the  Saugus  and  Ipswich  rivers.  Its  high 
position  and  the  great  purity  of  the  water  have  combiued 
to  cause  the  pond  to  be  frequently  spoken  of  as  desirable 
in  supplying  other  and  larger  places  with  water  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  though  as  yet  no  steps  have  ever  been  taken 
in  this  direction.  There  is  an  island  in  the  pond,  and 
it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement, 
munitions  were  stored  there  "for  the  time  of  need." 

Robin's  Rock,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  hotel,  is  a 
big  rock  with  a  hollow  in  the  top,  which  is  said  always  to 
contain  water.  The  ledge  is  granite,  of  very  excellent 
quality,  and  Prof.  Hitchcock  says  it  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Quincy.  In  August,  1841),  a  com- 
pany was  formed  here  for  the  purpose  of  working  this 
quarry ;  but  the  transportation  facilities  not  being  all  that 
was  desirable,  the  work  was  finally  reliuquished.  Of  late 
another  part  of  the  quarry  is  being  worked  by  parties 
from  Peabody,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  event- 
ually it  will  be  worked  quite  extensively. 

6eu.  Josiah  Kewhall,  who  is  now  in  the  neighborhood 
of  eighty,  is  a  man  of  much  activity,  and  retains  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties.     He  moves  about  with  the 
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briskness  of  a  man  of  fifty,  and  feels  a  warm  interest  in 
the  history  and  welfare  of  his  native  town,  as  well  as  in 
all  objects  that  come  under  the  special  cognizance  of  the 
Essex  Institute.     He  was  born  on  the  spot  where  he  now 
lives,  in  a  house  built  by  his  grandfather  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago ;  his  present  house  having  been  built 
by  himself  in  1823.    Nearly  or  quite  all  the  trees  growing 
about  and  near  his  premises  were  planted  by  himself,  and 
the  interest  in  his  grounds  was  enhanced,  to  many  of  the 
party,  by  the  fact  that  he  has  as  many  as  fifty  bearing  fig 
trees,  which  are  annually  removed  to  his  cellar  before  the 
cold  weather  begins,  and  again  set  out  in  spring.      He 
has  also  one  pomegranate  tree  or  bush.     During  the  day 
his  house  was  thrown  open  to  the  party,  and  he  kindly 
provided  tea  and  lemonade  for  their  refreshment. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  a  quarter 
before  three — the  President  in  the  chair.  Records  of 
preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  George  Arnold,  Boston,  July  11;  J.  W.  Chad  wick,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
June  19;  W.  H.  Dennet,  Boston,  June  21 ;  Samuel  A.  Drake,  Boston,  July  28;  Sam- 
uel G.  Drake,  Boston,  July  24;  W.  H.  Eaton,  Amesbnry,  June  25;  Charles  Hallock, 
New  York,  July  22, 26;  W.  P.  Lunt,  Boston,  July  18;  W.  U.  H.  Marsh,  Salem,  June 
21;  Alft-ed  Osgood,  Newburyport,  July  10;  James  Perkins,  Boston,  July  7;  S.J. 
Spalding,  Newburyport,  June  26;  H.  L.  Williams,  Salem,  July  10;  American 
Pomological  Society,  Circular,  Ulh  Session ;  Brazil,  Legacao  do,  Washington,  June 
10;  Belgique,  Socidt^  Bntomologique  de,  fev.  3 ;  Erlangen,  Die  physikaliach-Medi- 
clnishe  Societat  in,  3, 2, 73 ;  Frankfbrt  a  M.,  Naturforschenden  Gesellscliuft,  Jan.  10; 
Freiburg,  Die  Naturforschende  Gesellschaft,  Marz  16;  Liverpool  Literary  and  Phil- 
osophical Society,  April  9;  Lisbonne,  L' Acad^mie Rpyale  des  Sciences,  March  26; 
Riga,  der  Naturforscher  Verein  zu.  Not.  1 ;  Hobart  Town,  Royal  Society  of  Taa- 
mania,  Nov.  28;  Washington,  Smithsonian  Institution,  July  22, 28. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  : — 

By  Donation, 

Allew,  John  Fiake.  Boston  Cultiyator  for  1871,  1872.  Christian  Register  for 
1871, 1872. 

BUTLEB,  B.  F.,  M.  C.  Memorial  Address  on  Hon.  Garrett  Darls,  Dec.,  1872. 
Compilation  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Laws  of  the  U.  S.,  Jan.  6, 1872. 
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Bmkrsoh,  Geo.,  B.    Massachasetts  Teacher,  9  nninbera. 

FooTE,  C.    Filea  of  several  County  Papers  for  April,  May  and  Jane,  1873. 

FooTE,  H.  W.,  of  Boston.  James  Freeman  and  King's  Chapel,  1782-87.  A 
Cbapter  in  the  early  History  of  the  Unitarian  Movement  in  New  England.  Sixth 
Annnal  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Mass.  Infant  Asylum,  April  1, 1873. 

Gbeen,  8.  A.,  of  Boston.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  16. 

Hitchcock.  Geo.  B.,  of  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  Directory,  18S0.  1  toI. 
Umo.   Hand-Book  Almanac  for  the  Pacific  States,  1883«    1  vol.  ]2mo. 

HUKPHRETS,  Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.,  of  Washington.  Beport  on  the  Potomac  Aque- 
daet  of  the  Alexandria  Canal.  1835-40.    1  vol.  4to. 

Lee,  John  C.    Commercial  Bulletin  for  June  7, 14, 21, 28,  July  S,  12, 19, 1873. 

LORixo,  George  B.  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Jan..  1873.  1  vol.  8vo.  Thirtieth  Registration  Beport  of  Mass.,  1871.  1vol.  8vo. 
Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  1871-72.  1  vol.  8vo.  Agrl- 
caltare  of  Mass.^  by  C.  L.  Flint.  2d  Series,  1872-73.  1  vol.  8vo.  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Mass.,  Jan.,  1873.    1  vol.  8vo.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  3. 

National  Association  or  Wool  Manufacturers.  Bulletin  for  April-June, 
1873. 

North  Church  and  Society.  First  Centenary  of  the  North  Church,  Salem, 
1772-1878.    1vol.  8V0. 

Perkins,  Jakes,  of  Boston.  Half  Century  Membership  in  R.  W.  Charles  W. 
Moore  in  Lodge  of  St.  Andrew,  Boston.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Fhilups,  Stephen  H.,  of  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  Directories  for  1867-88, 
1868-09.   2  vols.  8vo. 

Saville.  J.  H.,  of  Washington.  D.  C.  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Service 
Examiners  for  the  Treasury  Department,  Jan.,  1873. 

STiCKiTET,  M.  A.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  25. 

droNE,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boston  Almanacs,  1839-1862.  29  vols.  16mo.  Salem  Direc- 
tories, 1887,  1842,  1848,  1890,  1853,  1855,  1857,  1850,,  1861.  9  vols.  12mo.  American 
8diool  Hymn  Book.  1  vol.  Itfroo.  Oliver  Optics,  39  numbers.  The  Churchman, 
50  onmbers.  Farmer's  Monthly  Visitor,  36  numbers.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Weekly,  27 
numbers.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  77. 

Uphah,  W.  p.  Centennial  of  the  Boston  Pier,  or  Long  Wharf  Corporation, 
1873. 

U.  S.  Patent  Ovficb.    Official  Gazette  for  June  8, 10, 17, 24.  July  1, 8. 

Valentine,  Mrs.    Geological  Survey  of  Park  County,  by  B.  C.  Hobbs,  LL.D. 

WiLUAHS,  Henrt  L.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  67. 

WcnHEOP,  BobT  C,  of  Brookline.  Dedication  of  the  Brookllne  Town  Hall 
Fteb.  21, 1873. 

By  Exchange. 

ACADSWA  Real  das  Sciencias  in  Lisboa,  Portugal.  Lendas  da  India  por 
Caspar  Correa,  Tomo  i,  parts  1, 2.  Tomo  ii,  parts  1.2.  Tomo  iii,  parts  1,  2.  Tomo 
!▼,  parts  1. 2. 1859-1866.  Journal  de  Sciencias  Maihematicas,  Tomo  1,  ii,  iii,  1868- 
1871.  Svols.  8vo. 

ACADtMIE  ROTALB  DBS  SCIENCES,  ARTS   ET   BELLBS-LBTTRBS  IN  CAEN.     Me- 

nolres,  1873.    1  vol. 

American  academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston.  Proceedings  of, 
pp.  400-504, 1872-3.    8vo  pamph.    Memoirs  of,  New  Series.    Vol.  Ix,  part  2. 

Anerican  PhiijOSOPHical  Society.    Proceedings  of  the,  May-June,  1873. 

BiBuoTHtQUE  Universellb  ET  Revub  SUISSE.    Archives  des  Sciences  Phy 
friqaes  et  Naturelles.    Nos.  182, 183. 184.    Feb.,  March,  April,  1873. 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.  Bulletin  of.  Vol.  i.  No.  1.  April,  1873. 

Canadian  Institute.   Journal  of  Science,  Literature  and  History.    May,  1873. 
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Cincinnati  Public  Libbaut.  Annoal  Bei^rt  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1872-3.    1  vol. 

Cbossb  et  FiscnEB.  Journal  de  Conch yllologie.  Se  8%rie,  Tome  xii,  No.  4, 
Tome  xiU  No.  1.    187^-73. 

Deb  Phtsicalibch-mbdicinischbn,  Socibtat  in  Eblangen.  Sitznngaberichte, 
iv  Heft.    Nov.,  1871-Aug.,  1872. 

Geobgia  Histobical  Societt.  Proceedings,  Besolutions  and  Communica- 
tions of  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Harden. 

Gesbllschaft  Natubfobscuendeb  Fbeunde  inBeblin.  Sitzongsberichte* 
Jahrg.  1873.    1  vol. 

iBfPEBiAL  GovEBNMENT  OF  Bb&sil.  Cllmats,  Geologie,  Faune  et  Geographic 
botanique  du  Bresil.    1  vol.  8vo. 

INBTITUT  HiSTOBlQUE  IN  Pabis.  L*  Invcstigateur,  Nov.,  1872-Jan.,  1873.  38e 
Annfee. 

Iowa  State  Histobical  Society.   The  Annals  of  Iowa,  April,  1873. 

K.  K.  ZooLOGiscH  BOTANI8CHB  Gesbllschatt  IN  WiEN.  Vcrhandlungen,  Bd. 
xxii,  1872.    Ivol. 

KOnioliche  batebische  BOTANI8CHE  Gesellschaft  IN  Beoensbubg.  Flora, 
1872.    1vol. 

L'  Ath6nee  Oriental  in  Pabis.    Bulletin,  10  Ann^e,  No.  13.   Juin,  1809. 

•LIVEBPOOL  LiTEBABT  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETT.     Proceedings,  Vol.  ZXTi, 

i87i.ra. 

Massachusetts  Histobical  Society.   Proceedings  of,  1871-73.  1  vol. 

Natubfobschenden  Gesellschaft  in  Emden.    Jahresbericht,  1871. 

Natuufobschende  Gesellschaft  zu  Fbeibubg.  Berichte,  Bd.  vU  Heft  1, 1873, 

NATURFOBSCHEyDB  Vekrin  IN  BbOnn.    Verhandlungeu.    Bd.  x,  1871.    1  vol. 

Natubwissenschaftuchen  Vebeine  zu  Bbemen.  Abhandlungen,  ill  Bd., 
3  Heft,  1873.    Beilage,  No.  II,  zu  den  Abhandlnugen  des. 

New  England  Histobic-Ge^ealogical  Society.  Genealogical  and  Antiqua- 
rian Journal,  Jaly,  1873. 

New  Tobk  Genealogical  and  Biogbaphical  Society.  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Record,  July,  1873. 

Pbabody  Institute  of  Baltimobb,  Md.  Sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Pro- 
vost to  the  Trustees,  June  5, 1873. 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Proceedings  of,  Pt.  i.  Jan.- 
Feb.,  1872. 

Physikalisch-medicinische  Gesellschaft  in  Wubzbubo.  Verhandlungen, 
Neue  Folge.    Bd.  iii.  Heft  iv,  1872.    8vo  pamph. 

Rhode  Island  Histobical  Society.  .Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  1872. 

Royal  Society  of  Tasmania.  Monthly  Notices  for  1871.  1  vol.  8vo.  Meteor- 
ological observations  at  Hobart  Town,  Result  of  five  years.    Tasmania,  1879. 

Senckexbeigische  Natubfobschende  Gesellschaft.   Bd.  viii.  Heft  3, 4. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  Vol. 
xviii. 

S0C16T&  D'  Acclimation  in  Pabis.  Bulletin  Mensuel,  2me  S^rle,  Tome  ix.  No. 
12,  Dec,  1872. 

SOCI^TfB   ROYALE   DES    ANTIQUAIBES,  DU   NOBD  A  COPENHAGUE.      M^molres, 

Nouv.  Sdrie,  1872.    Tillaeg  til  Aab  ger  for  Nordisk  Old  Kyndlghed  og  Hiatorief 
Aargang,  1872. 
Vereins  fOb  Ebdkunde  IN  Darmstadt.    Notizblatt,  Heft  xi.  No.  121-1S3, 1872« 

ZEITSGHRIFT  FCR  DIE  GESAMMTEN   NaTURWISSENSCHAFTEN  IN   BEBUN.       Bd. 

V,  vl.    Neue  Folge,  1872.    2  vols. 

ZooLOGiscuE  Gesellschaft.  Zoologische  Garten,  xili  Jahrg.  Noa.  7-19, 
1872.  , 
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ZooLOOi«cn-MiiaERAix>Qi8CHBB  JTbhxik  IN  Regensburo.  Correspondenz- 
BUlt,  XTiiJahrg,  1872.    1  vol.  * 

PUBUSBEBB.  American  Nataralist.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Glonceeter  Tele« 
inrapb.  Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Historical  Magazine. 
Ifwwich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript. 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press.  Sailors' Maga- 
line  and  Seamen's  Friend.   Salem  Observer.  Silliman's  Journal.  Western  Lancet. 

The  President  in  his  opening  remarks  alluded  to  the 
pleasure  that  he  had  always  derived,  even  in  childhood 
from  rambling  over  these  hills,  fishing  in  the  pond  near  by 
and  collecting  flowers  from  the  meadows  and  fields.  Since 
the  organization  of  the  Institute,  four  meetings  have  been 
held  in  this  place  and  vicinity.  The  second  field  meeting 
took  place  in  this  town,  Juh'  24,  1840  (the  first  having 
been  held  in  Danvers  in  the  same  year).  Among  the 
noticeable  productions  were  the  locust  trees  (Hobinia 
pseudacacia) ,  large  and  vigorous,  and  free  from  the 
borer.  The  serpentine  ledges  were  also  duly  investigated 
and  discussed  at  the  afternoon  session,  in  the  house  of 
the  late  Asa  T.  Newhall,  Esq.  On  October  15,  1856, 
another  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Rev.  A.  P. 
Chute,  who  had  a  fine  collection  of  shells  and  minerals, 
a  meeting  having  been  attempted  one  day  in  the  August 
previous,  that  failed  on  account  of  a  drenching  rain.  On 
June  2ti,  1861,  another  meeting  took  place,  at  which 
Rev.  £.  B.  Willson  presided;  and  this  was  the  last  that 
had  occurred  in  the  town  previous  to  the  one  this  day, 
except  the  meeting  at  Lynnfield  Centre,  in  August,  1858. 

The  President  alluded  to  the  recent  death  of  a  corres- 
ponding member.  Col.  John  Wells  Foster,  who  died 
at  his  residence  in  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  on  Sunday,  June 
29, 1873,  aged  fifty-eight,  one  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  He  was  born  at  Brim- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1815  ;  his  profession  was  civil  engineering 
Mid  at  an  early  period  of  his  career  he  began  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  genius.     He  was  prominent  in  Massachusetts 
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politics  from  1854  to  1857.  About  1858  he  removed  to 
Chicago.  His  rank  as  a  savant  was  at  the  very  front  and 
his  reputation  world-wide. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  being  called  upon  spoke  of  Col. 
Foster's  eminence  as  a  geologist  and  archaeologist.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  early  government  surveyors,  and  with 
Prof.  Whitney,  surveyed  the  mineral  regions  of  Lake 
Superior,  their  joint  report  being  printed  by  the  United 
States  government.  Col.  Foster  had  made  several  discov- 
eries in  geology  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  Laurentian  hills.  Of  late  years  he  paid 
especial  attention  to  the  study  of  the  mound-building 
race,  and  only  a  few  days  before  he  died,  bis  volume  on 
the  prehistoric  race  of  America  was  published.  * 

Mr.  Putnam  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  toads  and 
fishes.  The  young  toads  now  abound  on  the  margin 
of  the  pond,  having  just  passed  from  the  tadpole  state, 
the  tail  being  nearly  absorbed.  Mr.  Putnam  described 
the  hatching  and  growth  of  the  tadpoles.  They  are  first 
provided  with  external  branchisB  which  are  soon  lost,  and 
the  internal  gills  are  developed ;  these  are  in  turn  ab- 
sorbed and,  the  lungs  developing,  the  young  toads  are 
gradually  forced  to  seek  air  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  They  then  rapidly  assume  their  perfect  forni, 
leave  their  aquatic  life  and  become  terrestrial  animals. 
To-day  we  have  seen  myriads  of  young  toads  undergoing 
this  important  change,  and  these  young  will  probably 
remain  along  the  damp  margin  of  the  pond  until  a  warm 
rain  comes,  which  will  induce  them  to  wander  off,  and,  as 
in  the  course  of  their  march  they  will  possibly  be  seen  by 
persons,  perhaps  in  the  act  of  crossing  a  street  or  garden, 
it  is  very  likely  that  we  shall  hear  of  another  instance  of 
^ toads  raining  down." 
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Mr.  Putnam,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  fishes,  confined 
himself  to  the  structure  of  the  skeleton,  pointing  out 
the  homologies  of  the  various  bones  with  those  of  higher 
animals,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  fish  structure  to  the 
special  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Mr.  Putnam  stated  that  since  the  Amesbury  Field 
Meeting  he  had  received  from  Capt.  J.  A.  Greely,  of 
Aroesbury,  a  drawing  of  an  Indian  knife  which  differed 
in  details  somewhat  from  any  that  he  had  mentioned  in  a 
former  communication  to  the  Institute  (see  p.  111). 
This  knife  was  said  by  Capt.  Greely  to  be  made  of  ''red 
slate."  It  is  nearly  perfect,  one  end  only  being  broken 
off,  as  shown  in  the  figure.      Allowing  for  this  missing 


Knife  made  of  ^*  red  elate"  fVx>in  Kingston,  New  Hampshire.    One-half 
natural  size.    Side  view  and  section. 

fragment  the  knife  was  about  seven  inches  long;    the 
back  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  and  the  blade 
about  one  and  one-half   inches.      The  thickness  of  the 
blade  in  the  centre  is  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch.     The 
peculiar  workmanship  of  the  back,  as  shown  in  the  sec- 
tion, in  the  form  of  a  series  of  uneven  knobs,  was  prob- 
ably intended  to  give  firmness  to  the  hold  when  grasped 
•by  the  hand.     This  specimen  was  found  in  a  sand  deposit 
near  Kingston  Falls,  Kingston,  New  Hampshire.     The 
figure,  which  is  from  the  drawing  of  Capt.  Greely,  repre- 
sents the  knife  of  half  its  size. 
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The  President  rend  the  following  communication  from 
N.  Cleaveland,  Esq.,  in  connection  with  the  presentation 
of  the  herbarium  therein  referred  to,  and  several  speci- 
mens in  mineralogy  collected  near  Erzroom  in  Asia 
Minor : — 

''The  collections  and  insertions  in  this  herbarium  were 
begun  by  Oliver  Alden  Taylor  in  1824,  he  being  at 
that  time  a  student  in  Union  College,  Schenectady.  It 
was  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Yates  and  tor  the  benefit  of  his 
health  that  he  engaged  in  botanical  study  and  pursuits. 
The  taste  and  habits  then  formed  continued  through  life, 
as  the  entries  in  this  hortus  siccus  abundantly  show.  In 
Andover,  where  for  many  years  he  lived  a  laborious 
student-life,  in  Manchester,  Mass.,  where  his  last  years 
were  spent  in  faithful  pastoral  work,  and  in  every  journey 
that  he  made,  he  seems  to  have  kept  up  the  practice  of 
observing,  collecting  and  examining  plants. 

The  book  is  presented  to  the  Essex  Institute,  not  as 
containing  anything  of  special  interest  for  scientific  men, 
but  as  a  curious  record  of  painstaking  study  and  care  on 
the  part  of  one  who  was  always  earnestly  devoted  to 
other  researches,  and  eminently  successful  in  them.  To 
any  who  may  chance,  hereafter,  to  glance  at  these  dry 
leaves  and  stems  and  flowers,  and  who  may  never 
before  have  heard  of  him  who  gathered  and  placed  them 
here,  let  me  say  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  only 
an  amiable  and  good  man,  but  distinguished,  also,  for 
varied  learning  and  great  philosophical  attainments.  In 
evidence  of  this  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  state  that  he  at  one 
time  acted  as  assistant  professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
the  Andover  Divinity  School,  and  that  the  celebrated 
Edward  Robinson,  when  contemplating  a  long  absence 
from  his  post,  for  European  and  Asiatic  travel,  earnestly 
requested  Mr.  Taylor  to  fill  his  place  in  the  department 
of  Biblical  and  Oriental  learning  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  New  York.  Mr.  Taylor  died  (1851)  at* 
Manchester,  Mass." — N.  C. 

These  mineralogical  specimens  were  sent  in  1845  from 
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Erzroom  in  Asia  Minor  by  Rev.  Jonah  Peabody  to  Rev. 
0.  A.  Taylor.  Mr.  Peabody,  a  native  of  Topsfield, 
Essex  County,  Mass.,  was  then  living  at  Erzroom,  as  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board. 

In  Mr.  Taylor's  Journal  (See  Memoir  of  Rev.  O.  A. 
Taylor,  p.  402)  he  mentions  the  receipt  of  the  present, 
thus : — "To  my  wife  was  sent  a  bottle  of  water  from  the 
Euphrates ;  to  me  lava  one  thousand  years  old  from  near 
Ehoy ;  marble  from  the  Chifteh  minaret;  lava  from  Has- 
san Kulaah,  or,  as  is  supposed,  the  ancient  Theodosi- 
opolis ;  lava  from  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Ararat." 

Sev.  E.  C.  BoLLES,  of  Salem,  said  that  in  dredging  in 
Humphrey's  Pond  he  had  found  only  four  species  of 
shells.  This  pond  is  very  free  from  animals,  and  it  con- 
tains less  parasitic  life  than  usual.  The  dredge  brought 
up  only  one  form  of  vegetable  life  in  profusion — that 
being  one  of  the  green  globular  algfe,  each  specimen  of 
the  size  of  a  buckshot.  He  then  alluded  to  certain  forms 
of  sponges  found  in  the  pond,  and  of  the  different  vari- 
eties, the  horny,  flinty  and  limy  sponges.  Sponges  are 
animals,  and  he  explained  how  they  lived,  the  system  of 
circulation  by  which  they  are  sustained,  and  the  progress 
of  their  growth.  The  examples  from  this  pond  were  all 
of  the  common  Spongilla  jluoiatilis^  and  exhibited  not 
only  the  green  porous  structure  of  the  sponge,  but  the 
embedded  gemmules,  which  in  time  would  float  out  upqn 
the  water,  and  each  one  would  attach  itself  to  some  object 
and  develop  into  the  characteristic  green  mat  of  the 
spongilla.  The  fresh-water  sponges  have  been  made  a 
special  subject  of  study  by  Mr.  Carter,  an  Englishman 
living  in  India.  Great  masses  of  spongillse  of  various 
species  are  to  be  found  in  the  fresh-water  tanks  in  Bom- 
bay and  other  East  Indian  cities. 
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Mr.  John  Robinson,  of  Salem,  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary, exhibited  and  explained  some  specimens  of  the 
wild  flowers  and  ferns  that  had  been  gathered,  and  also 
made  commendatory  reference  to  the  fig  and  pomegranate 
trees  grown  by  Gen.  Josiah  Newhall.  In  explanation  of 
the  growth  of  figs,  he  said  that  it  was  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  they  had  no  blossoms,  for  great  numbers  exist, 
though  of  small  size. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Tapt,  president  of  Humboldt  College, 
Humboldt  County,  Iowa,  on  being  called  upon,  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  being  here,  and  also  at  seeing  so  large  a 
representation  of  the  Essex  Institute  at  his  college  in 
Iowa,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Dubuque 
last  year. 

Gen.  JosiAH  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield,  beiug  called 
upon,  spoke  of  the  general  situation  of  the  town,  with 
particular  reference  to  its  water  facilities. . 

Mr.  N.  A.  HoRTON,  of  Salem,  after  making  some  re- 
marks upon  the  day  and  the  unusual  heat,  gave  a  brief 
r^sum6  of  the  rambles  of  his  party,  and  oflfered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted :  — 

jResolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  be 
tendered  to  Gen.  Josiah  Newhall,  Messrs.  J.  B.  C.  Fuller 
and  Joseph  Brown  for  their  courtesies  and  attention  dur- 
ing the  day;  to  Mr.  G.  Saltonstall  for  the  use  of  his 
boats ;  and  to  the  Congregational  Society  for  the  use  of 
their  church. 
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Field  Meetino  at  Chebacco  Fond,  Tuesday, 

August  12,  1873. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  Messrs.  J.  Whipple  &  Sons, 
who  have  for  more  than  ten  years  successfully  kept  the 
Chebacco  House  at  this  place,  the  Institute  held  a  field 
meeting,  this  day,  in  this  rural  retreat  which  has  grown 
in  public  favor  and  has  become  quite  celebrated  for  its 
great  beauty  and  general  attractiveness.  The  partic- 
ular charm  of  the  place,  however,  to  many  people  who 
have  a  taste  for  natural  scenery  and  productions,  is  in 
spending  a  quiet  day  here  in  small  parties.  The  winding 
road  through  the  woods,  which  leads  to  the  place,  is  very 
attractive.  The  ponds,  five  in  number,  abound  in  fish  and 
pond  lilies.  All  the  ponds  are  quite  deep  and  afford  good 
boating  places,  but  the  boats  are  generally  concentrated 
on  Chebacco  Fond,  which  lies  partly  in  Essex  and  partly 
in  Hamilton .    This  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  and  its  many 
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indentations  render  it  very  attractive  to  sailing  parties  and 
amateur  explorers.  The  place  is  also  one  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  students  of  our  local  botany. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  attendance  at  the  meeting  was 
unusually  large,  and  a  number  of  persons  proficient  in 
scientific  pursuits  were  present  and  consequently  a  great 
amount  of  scientific  work  was  performed  in  the  gathering 
of  zoological  and  botanical  specimens  and  a  greater  and 
better  variety  has  seldom  been  collected. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  on 
the  platform  in  the  grove,  at  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock, 
and  the  Secretary  read  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
at  Lynnfield. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  H.  W.  S.  Cleyeland,  Chicago,  m.,  Ang.  6;  Charles  F.  Crocker,  LawTeBC«, 
Aug.  11;  Charles  B.  Bice,  Dan  vers  Centre,  Ang.  13;  John  J.  Somes,  Gloucester, 
July  29;  American  Geographical  Society,  July  21;  Christiana,  Det.  Kgl.  Norske 
Universitet,  Janvr;  La  Soci^t^  Boyale  des  Sciences  et  des  Lettres  de  Throndhjem. 

The  LiBEABiAN  reported  the  foUowing  additions  :— 

By  Donation. 

Crocker,  Charles  F.  of  Lawrence.  History  of  Lawrence.  1  vol.  8to.  I«aw- 
rence,  1888.  Catalogue  of  the  Lawrence  Public  Library.  1  vol.  8vo.  Lawrence, 
1873.     Anniversary  Services  of  the  Grace  Church,  Lawrence,  Oct.,  8, 10, 11, 1871. 

Mills,  R.  C.    Nation  for  1889, 187U,  1871, 1872.    The  Week  for  18G8. 

Saunders,  Miss.  Neuvo  Testamento.  1  vol.  12mo.  Conquest  of  Mexico.  2  vols. 
8vo.  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Languages.  2  vols.  8vo.  Ai  Tola  Nl 
Veryalayalati  Vov  ni  Anda  T  waga  kei  Na  Nodai  Yakabula  Eo  Jlsu  Kraisita.  1  toI  . 
12mo. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette,  July  15, 1878. 

WiLLSON,  £.  B.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  U. 

By  JExchange. 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  History.   Bulletin  of.  Vol.  I,  No.  2. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society.   The  Annals  of  Iowa  for  July,  1873. 

Konoeliqe  Norske  Videnskabers-Selskabs  in  Throndhjem.  Skriiter  i  det 
19de  Aarhundrede  7de  Binds  Iste  Hefto.    8vo  pamph. 

Physikalisch-mediciniscub  Gesellschaft  in  WCrzbubg.  Verhandlongen 
Neue  Folge,  iv  Bd.,  i  Hell.    8vo.pamph. 
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SOCttTt  TAT7DOISE  1>B8  SCXEXCBS  NATUBXLLEB  IN  LAUSANNE.  Ballelin,  Tol. 
xi.  No.  68.    Svopamph. 

UiOTEBSiTi  BoYALB  DE  Christiania.  Forhandllngor  i  Vidonskabs-SelBkabet 
Aar,  1871.  8ro  pamph.  Animal  Life,  by  Geo.  O.  Sara,  ifco  pamph.  Forekomster 
af  Kise  i  Noiige,  b7  A.  Helland.  8to  pamph.  Anden  Beretning  yon  Ladegraard sens 
Horedgaard,  Forse  Hefte.  4to  pamph.  On  the  Rise  of  Land  in  Scandlnaria,  by  S. 
A.  8eze.   8?o  pamph. 

PUBU8HER0.  Gardenex'a  Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Haverhill  Gazette. 
Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript. 
Medical  and  Snrgical  Reporter.  Nation,  liature.  Peabody  Press.  Sailors'  Mag- 
aiiae  and  Seamen's  Friend.    Silliman's  Journal. 


The  President  in  his  opening  remarks  alluded  briefly 
to  two  ranges  of  territory  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
Essex  County,  favorable  for  the  pursuit  of  the  naturalist, 
and  more  especially  of  the  botanist.  One  is  a  tract  extend- 
ing inland  from  the  shores  of  Swampscott  and  Marblehead, 
and  lying  within  the  limits  of  Marblehead,  Swampscott, 
Lynn,  Salem,  Peabody  and  Lynnfield,  very  diversified 
with  rough  and  craggy  hills,  bowlders,  beautiful  ponds, 
woods  and  meadows,  the  habitat  of  many  rare  floral  gems ; 
with  this  tract  is  associated  the  name  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Nichols,  who  was  one  of  our  most  noted  local  botanists. 
He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  botany  as  early  as 
1816,  and  was  the  first  President  of  the  Natural  History 
Society.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  1853,  as  the  little 
Draba  vema^  a  plant  he  took  delight  in  finding,  was  ex- 
panding its  tiny  petals  to  another  vernal  season.  The 
other  is  the  range  of  woods  in  which  we  are  now  assem- 
bled, extending  from  Beverly  to  Gloucester  and  lying 
within  the  limits  of  these  and  the  intermediate  towns. 
Here  are  found  many  rare  plants,  as  the  Magnolia,  Kalmia, 
Linnea,  Cornels,  etc.  These  woods  may  be  considered,  to 
an  Essex  County  botanist,  hallowed  ground :  here  Dr. 
Cutler,  some  ninety  years  since  botanized,  and  prepared 
m  1784  '^An  account  of  some  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions naturally  growing  in  this  part  of  America,  botani- 
cally  arranged,"  which  was  printed  in  the  first  volume  of 
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the  ^'Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences."  He  also  formed  an  arboretum  of  considerable 
extent  adjoining  his  residence,  and  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  botanical  science  in  this  country. 
He  died  July  28,  1823,  having  enjoyed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  confidence  and  honor  of  his  fellow  men.  Dr. 
George  Osgood  of  Danvers,  as  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Dr. 
Cutler,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  He  was 
present  at  a  meeting  in  this  place  some  thirteen  years 
since,  and  alluded  to  his  residence  in  Hamilton  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  to  his  rambles  through  these 
woods  with  the  venerable  Cutler,  from  whose  lips  he 
learned  his  first  lessons  in  botany  and  the  study  of  nature, 
aud  during  a  long  life  had  continued  his  interest  in  these 
pursuits,  having  derived  from  them  much  pleasure,  hap- 
piness and  instruction.  He  died  May  16,  1863,  at  the 
age  of  fourscore.  Dr.  Osgood  always  spoke  with  much 
pride  of  the  late  William  Oakes  as  once  his  pupil,  who 
was  wont  to  accompany  him  in  his  rambles  and  from 
him  imbibed  a  taste  for,  and  soon  eclipsed  his  old  in- 
structor in  botanical  attainments.  Mr.  Oakes  was  a 
resident  of  the  old  town  of  Ipswich,  and  made  exten- 
sive collections  of  plants  gathered  in  these  woods,  and 
the  name  of  Manchester  had  become  famous  as  a  botani- 
cal region,  from  being  attached  to  the  specimens  which  he 
preserved  and  so  widely  distributed. 

The  President  then  alluded  briefly  to  some  of  the 
pleasing  associations  that  cluster  around  this  place.  He 
spoke  of  an  informal  gathering  of  several  members  of 
the  Natural  History  Society  in  July,  1836,  when  Benja- 
min Hale  Ives,  a  very  enthusiastic  student  of  nature,  was 
present  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  all  the  proceedings. 
By  him  more  perhaps  than  by  any  other  was  the  foun- 
dation laid  upon  which  the  present  superstructure  of  our 
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organization  has  been  erected.  He  died  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  the  January  following,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  At 
a  meeting  in  ISt^O,  a  few  niembers,  consisting  of  Drs. 
A.  Nichols  and  George  Osgood,  and  Messrs.  S.  P. 
Fowler,  Thomas  Cole,  George  D.  Phippen  and  others 
made  explorations  to  collect  specimens  and  then  met  in 
the  parlor  of  the  old  farm-house,*  that  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Chebacco  House,  to  talk  over  such  scientific 
topics  as  the  occasion  might  have  suggested.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  meetings  in  1860  and  1862.  On  these  two 
occasions  our  friend  Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge,  who  is  with 
us  this  day,  presided,  and  cordially  welcomed  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  to  the  town  of  his  adoption.  The 
numbers  in  attendance  were  large,  and  the  meetings  were 
very  successful. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  George  D.  Phip- 
PEK,  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Natural  History 
Society,  who  was  present  at  the  early  meetings  of  the 
society  in  this  place,  and  has  always  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  its  proceedings. 

Mr.  Phippen  then  came  forward  and  made  further  ref- 
erence to  the  early  explorations  referred  to,  and  alluded  to 
the  progress  made  in  science  not  only  from  the  early  times 
of  Winthrop,  but  through  the  influence  of  meetings  such 
as  these.  He  considered  Dr.  Cutler  the  first  botanist 
who  was  indigenous  to  the  soil,  but  he  referred  not  only  to 
him  but  also  to  the  late  Dr.  George  Osgood  of  Danvers, 


*The  honse  wma  »  good  specimeo  of  Uie  ftmn-houset  of  the  last  coitoiy,  one 
Kory,  gmmbrel  roof  in  IW>nt  and  lean-to  in  the  rear,  running  down  near  to  the 
ponnd.  In  the  open  lawn  in  Aront  was  the  well  with  a  long  well  sweep ;  around 
•ad  near  it  stood  four  ash  trees,  planted  there,  saith  tradition,  to  keep  the  snakes 
from  the  well.  It  was  known  as  *'  Knowlton's,''  being  owned  and  occupied  by  an 
eMerly  lady  of  that  name.  Small  parties  ft^quented  the  place,  bringing  with  them 
their  own  supplies.  Mrs.  Knowlton  would  prepare  the  repast,  and  a  small  fee  and 
ttc  remnants  of  the  feast  were  considered  an  ample  compensation. 
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and  others  with  whom  he  had  himself  rambled  and  pur- 
sued botanical  investigations. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Hon.  Allen  W.  Dodge 
of  Hamilton,  to  tell  the  company  what  he  knew  about  the 
Eev.  Manasseh  Cutler. 

Mr.  Dodge  said  that  Mr.  Cutler  was  the  second  minis- 
ter of  the  Hamlet  Parish,  as  it  was  called  at  the  time  of 
his  settlement,  in  1771,  it  being  a  part  of  old  Ipswich, 
from  which  it  was  set  of  in  1793,  and  given  its  present 
name,  in  honor  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  whom  the 
doctor  was  an  ardent  admirer, — his  parishioners  sharing 
in  his  feelings.  Of  the  doctor,  personally,  Mr.  Dodge 
said  his  reminiscences  were  rather  dim,  but  he  well  recol- 
lected hearing  him  preach  in  his  own  pulpit,  after  be  was 
compelled  to  sit  through  the  sermon,  as  he  did  for  years, 
owing  to  the  asthma.  He  also  remembered  him  at  a  large 
social  gathering  of  the  Col.  Kobert  Dodge  family,  to 
which  he  (Mr.  Dodge)  belonged,  when  the  doctor  was 
the  life  of  the  party.  It  was  at  the  same  ancestral  farm 
that  witnessed  these  festivities  that,  at  an  earlier  period, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  barn-raising,  the  doctor  led  off  a 
dance  on  the  green  with  one  of  his  church  members, 
grandmother  to  the  speaker,  against  which  neither  tradi- 
tion nor  the  church  record  bears  traces  of  any  remon- 
strance. He  was,  in  truth,  always  ready  to  contribute  to 
the  innocent  recreation  of  his  people,  ready  to  minister 
to  their  wants,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  ready  to 
make  the  common  schools  of  the  town  preeminently  thor- 
ough in  their  instruction.  To  interest  the  people  in  the 
schools,  he  early  instituted  the  custom  of  each  committee- 
man giving  either  a  dinner  or  a  supper  at  every  examina- 
tion day ;  and  on  these  occasions  the  doctor  made  even  the 
roast  turkeys  and  plum  puddings  to  help  on  the  good  cause. 
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To  show  how  free  and  familiar  with  him  were  his  own 
people,  one  of  them  having  written  a  work  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  potato,  and  taken  it  to  him  for  revision,  said 
as  he  was  leaving  the  house,  **Now,  doctor,  if  you  think  it  i 

worth  printing,  just  stick  in  a  little  religion,  now  and  then,  ] 

and  it  will  sell  all  the  better  I"     Grotesque  as  this  may  | 

seem  to  us,  it  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  times. 
That  mre  little  book,  by  Dr.  Jared  Elliott,  of  Killingly, 
Conn.,  entitled  ^Field  Husbandry  in  New  England,  as  it  is, 
or  may  be  ordered,"  is  interlarded  with  Scripture  texts. 
As  a  specimen,  after  giving  various  receipts  relating  to 
the  protection  of  crops  and  animals,  he  says  he  shall  close 
the  chapter  with  one  receipt  more,  which  is  infallible  and 
invaluable:  **Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you." 

Doctor  Cutler  was  born  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  May 
3,  1742  (where  Elliott,  the  author  of  this  quaint  old 
work,  lived,  preached  and  wrote)  ;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1765.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1767.     Soon  after  quitting  this  profession  , 

he  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and  here  entered  on  its 
duties,  his  first  and  only  charge  extending  over  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years.  Of  course  he  lived  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution — the  time  that  tried  men's  souls — and 
he  served  in  it  as  a  chaplain.  On  his  return  he  studied 
medicine  and  practised  as  a  physician  among  his  parish- 
ioners for  years  after.*  As  a  preacher  he  was  sound  and 
instructive,  not  given  to  flights  of  oratory,  but  more  in- 
tent on  the  edification  of  his  hearers.  He  was  a  prompt 
man  in  the  discharge  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular 
duties.  Once,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Salem 
and  its  Vicinity,  a  question  arose  at  the  preliminary  meet- 
ing, whether  or  not  it  should  be  opened  with  prayer. 
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The  discussion  began  to  wax  warm,  when  the  doctor »  who 
was  presiding,  rapped  on  the  desk  and  said,  ^  Gentlemen, 
while  the  propriety  of  the  duty  is  being  discussed,  the 
duty  itself  might  have  been  performed.     Let  us  pray  !'* 

He  received  as  boarders  in  his  family,  young  men  from 
out  of  town  to  fit  for  college,  mercantile  pursuits  and 
navigation.  He  was  well  versed  in  astronomy,  and  for 
years  kept  a  minute  diary  of  the  weather,  the  tempera- 
ture, the  winds,  the  diseases  and  the  seasons,  a  couple  of 
these  manuscripts  from  1780  to  1790,  being  among  the 
archives  of  the  Institute,  witnesses  of  his  painstaking 
accuracy  in  this  department.  But  he  was  best  known  to 
his  contemporaries  by  his  knowledge  of  botany,  both 
practical  and  scientific.  He  contributed  to  the  Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy,  papers  on  this  and  other  sci- 
entific subjects.  He  was  well  known  abroad,  and  his 
society  and  conversation  were  sought  by  many  an  intel- 
ligent foreigner.  Among  others  was  Count  Castiglione, 
a  distinguished  Italian,  who  travelled  in  this  country 
in  1785-7,  and  in  his  book  speaks  of  his  visit  to  Dr. 
Cutler.  Doubtless  he  roamed  with  him  through  these 
woods,  guided  by  him  to  rare  and  beautiful  plants. 
The  doctor's  garden  was'  full  of  flowering  plants  and 
trees.  Among  the  rest  was  a  grand  old  tulip  tree,  that 
lived  to  show,  spring  after  spring,  by  its  gorgeous  blos- 
soms, the  worth  of  such  a  man,  not  to  distant  places  only, 
but  to  his  neighborhood  as  well,  long  after  he  had  gone 
to  his  rest. 

The  efforts  of  Dr.  Cutler  in  securing  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  by  which  freedom 
was  decreed  to  the  whole  northwestern  territory,  are 
perhaps  not  so  fully  known  as  in  justice  to  him  they 
should  be.  Mr.  Webster  was  accustomed  on  all  fit  occa- 
sions to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  highest  commenda- 
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tion.  More  recently,  Mr.  Poole,  of  the  Cincinnati  public 
library,  has  given  a  graceful  and  thorough  account  of 
them.  Soon  after,  he  organized,  in  Ipswich  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  the  first  band  of  pioneers  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Ohio.  They  took  their  departure  from  his  door 
in  a  large  wagon,  bearing  the  inscription  '*Ohio,  for 
Marietta  on  the  Muskingum,"  firing  a  salute  to  the  doctor 
with  the  muskets  with  which  they  went  armed.  They 
were  followed  the  year  after  by  Dr.  Cutler  himself,  who 
rode  all  the  way  in  a  sulky,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends. 
In  1800,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  signal  services  to 
the  country  and  his  vast  acquaintance  with  men  and 
affairs,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  Congress.  He 
served  two  terms  in  this  capacity,  his  people  at  home  will* 
ingly  acquiescing  in  an  arrangement  that  was  so  honor- 
ablp  to  the  man  whom  they  loved  and  reverenced.  It 
was  on  his  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1787,  while  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  in  session  and  while  he  was 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Ohio  lands,  that  he 
stopped  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Franklin,  with  whom  he  had 
corresponded,  and  found  him  at  tea  with  his  family  on  the 
lawn  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  Of  this  interview  he 
wrote  out  a  full  account.  It  is  said  to  contain  the  best 
description  of  the  great  philosopher  and  statesman,  both 
of  his  personal  appearance,  manners  and  dress,  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  It  is  copied  by  Sparks,  in  his  life  of 
Franklin,  and  is  well  worth  the  reading  by  every  one  who 
would  get  a  most  striking  picture  of  him.  But,  said  Mr. 
Dodge,  the  whole  subject  is  too  fascinating  to  be  disposed 
of  in  a  few  brief  remarks.  He  hoped  that  a  full  account 
would  be  given  by  one  who  had  for  years  been  gathering 
the  materials  for  it,  and  was  abundantly  able  to  do  justice 
to  it — he  alluded  to  the  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  foimerly  of  Beverly  in  this  county. 
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Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard  College,  in  speaking  of 
the  flowers  about  us  and  those  found  during  the  morning, 
alluded  to  plants  having  peculiar  properties  or  apti- 
tudes, and  particularly  treated  of  the  so-called  pitcher- 
plant  (Sarracenia  purpurea).  One  will  ask  what  these 
pitchers  are  for,  and  looking  into  them  we  shall  find 
a  little  dirty  water  and  few  or  many  flies  or  other  insects 
drowned  in  it;  now  if  we  notice  this  "sun-dew"  (Dro- 
8€ra)f  we  shall  see  that  flies,  when  they  alight  on  the 
leaf,  are  caught  and  held  fast  by  the  clear  drops  which 
tip  every  one  of  the  bristles  that  beset  its  upper  surface. 
And,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  this,  within  a  few  hours  the 
surrounding  bristles,  which  the  fly  had  not  touched,  bend 
in  one  by  one,  and  bring  their  sticky  glands  into  contact 
with  the  fly,  thus  multiplying  the  bands  that  held  him. 
Soon  the  leaf  itself  is  seen  to  close  round  the  insect,  just 
as  a  man  might  close  his  hand,  say  upon  a  mouse.  Now, 
before  we  make  up  our  mind  that  this  capture  is  acci- 
dental and  meaningless,  it  is  as  well  to  consider  why  flies 
are  more  expeditiously  caught  by  a  near  relative  of  the 
sundew,  viz.,  the  Venus-fly  trap  (Dionoea)^  of  North 
Carolina.  Here,  when  the  fly  alights  on  the  leaf  the  two 
sides  come  together  with  a  sudden  motion ;  and  the 
bristles,  which  are  all  on  the  margin,  and  destitute  of 
sticky  glands,  by  their  intercrossing  prevent  escape,  until 
the  sides  of  the  trap  have  closed  down  firmly  upon  the 
imprisoned  insect. 

Returning  now  to  our  pitcher-plant,  it  is  naturally 
asked,  What  attracts  the  flies  that  are  so  copiously  drowned 
in  the  water  at  the  bottom  ?  In  this  our  northern  species 
we  know  of  no  attraction  beyond  the  water  itself.  But 
in  at  least  one  of  the  southern  species  (Sarracenia  Jlava) 
a  correspondent  informs  us  that  he  has  noticed  a  sweetish 
secretion  just  over  the  top  of  the  tube,  which  is  eagerly 
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sought  by  flies,  and  which  intoxicates  them,  so  that  they 
fall  into  the  pit  below.  Once  there,  the  stiff  hairs  of  its 
lining,  which,  as  in  the  species  before  us,  all  point  down- 
wards, prevent  all  return.  Dr.  Gray  had  this  summer 
verified  this  statement  as  to  the  existence  of  the  attrac- 
tive secretion.  Now  in  the  case  of  the  Dionsea  the  fly, 
after  being  caught,  is  soon  covered  with  a  secretion  from 
the  inside  of  the  leaf^  and  finally  absorbed^  except  the 
tongh  and  fibrous  parts  :  then  the  leaf  opens  and  may  catch 
another  fly.  Reasoning  from  this  to  the  sundew,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  this  also  catches  flies  with  intemtion,  and 
it  may  be  suspected  that  either  the  juices  of  the  fly  are 
absorbed  through  the  sticky  glands,  or  that  the  ammonia 
etc.,  which  is  given  off  in  decomposition  is  absorbed, — 
in  either  case  affording  food  to  the  plant.  And  finally,  if 
pitcher-plants  are  contrivances  for  catching  insects,  as 
they  seem  to  be.  Dr.  Gray  thought  it  most  likely  that  the 
water  they  contain,  charged  as  it  is  with  the  products  of 
animal  decomposition,  is  actually  absorbed  by  the  plant 
as  a  liquid  manure,  to  its  benefit. 

S.  B.  BuTTRiCK,  of  Salem,  presented  the  following  list 
of  plants  collected  during  the  forenoon's  excursion  : — 

Nemopanthes  Canadensis,    .  .  .  Moantain  Holly. 

Verbena  haatata, Vervain. 

Mjrica  Gale, Dutch  Myrtle. 

Aspidinm  marginale  and  others,  Shield  Fern. 

Rhezia  Virginica, Deer  Grass,  or  Meadow  Beauty. 

Eriocaulon  septangalare,  ....  Fipewort. 

Ljcopodlnm  lucid  alum, 

Aralia  hlspida, Bristly  Sarsaparilla. 

Gerardia  maritima, Seaside  Gerardia. 

Cornus  Canadensis, Dwarf  Cornel. 

Lycopodlnm  dendroidenm,  .  .  .  Gronnd  Pine. 

Sptrsa  tomentosa, Hardhack ;  Steeple  Bush. 

Sptneasallcifolia, Meadow  Sweet. 

MoDotropa  aniflora, Indian  pipe. 
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Decodon  verticillatamy Swamp  Loosestrife. 

PoDtederia  cordata, Pickerel  Weed. 

Brasenia  peltata, •  Watersbield. 

Nymphsea  odorata, Water  Lily. 

Clethra  alnifolia Sweet  pepper  Bash. 

Cassandra  calyculata, Leatherleaf. 

Cephalanthus  occidental  is,  .  .  .  Battonbush. 
Vacciniam  occycoccus,  .....  Cranberry. 

Sarracenia  purpurea, Sidesaddle  Flower. 

Drosera  longlfoUa, Long-leaved  Sundew. 

'*       rotundlfolia, Round-leaved    '* 

Prof.  George  L.  Goodale,  of  Harvard  College,  after 
a  few  brief  remarks  on  several  of  the  plants  which  he 
had  noticed  during  the  forenoon's  ramble  through  these 
woods,  so  rich  with  floral  treasures  and  possessing  so 
many  attractions  not  only  to  the  student  in  botany  but 
the  lover  of  the  picturesque  in  natural  scenery,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  cross  fertilization  of  plants  by 
the  agency  of  insects. 

Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  expressed  a 
desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Institute  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  children  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  several  poisonous  plants  and  animals  that  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  their  rambles ;  after  some  gen- 
eral remarks  on  this  subject,  he  introduced  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  :  — 

Resolved^  That  so  much  instruction  relative  to  insects, 
other  animals  and  plants  found  in  Massachusetts,  should 
be  given  in  her  common  schools,  as  shall  enable  the  com- 
munity to  protect  itself  from  bodily  harm  and  banish  all 
unnecessary  fear. 
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Field  Meeting  at  Chebacco  Pond,  Tuesday, 

August  12,  1873. 

[ContinuedJ] 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  spoke  on  the  fishes  of  the  pond 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  general  structure  of  fishes,  and 
of  the  characteristic  habits  of  several  species,  especially 
noting  the  mode  of  spawning  of  the  horned  pout  and 
the  bream,  and  the  care  which  the  pouts  take  of  their 
young  for  some  time  after  they  leave  the  spawning  nest. 

Tho  fishes  taken  with  the  seine  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Cooke  during  the  morning  consisted  of  the  following 
species  :— 

Pimelodug  ccUus,  Horned  Pout,  not  flilly  grown;  Esox  reticulatui, 
Pickerel,  not  folly  grown ;  Leucisctu  AmericantiSt  Shiner,  adults  and 
joung  specimens  about  one  inch  in  length;  Leudscua pulchellus,  Chub, 
yoQDg  specimens ;  Ferca  flaveseenSj  Perch,  adults  and  half-grown  spec- 
imens; Labraz  rufus.  White  Perch,  adults;  Pomotis  vulgaris^  Bream, 
adults,  and  young  of  fVom  one-half  to  one  inch  in  length ;  HoloUpis 
fvtiformis.  Little  Darter,  adults. 

EasBZ  Imst.  Bullktik.  v  IS 
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A  few  other  species,  as  theredfin,  the  sucker,  the  barred 
bream,  the  short-nosed  pickerel,  the  banded  minnow  and 
the  eel,  are  found  in  the  pond,  but  none  were  taken  to- 
day. The  black  bass  has  also  been  introduced  and  is  said 
to  be  increasing  in  numbers. 

Of  the  reptiles  and  batrachiaus  the  following  were  col- 
lected in  the  pond  and  on  its  shores : — 

Chrysemy$  picta,  Yellow-beUied  Turtle;  Ozotheca  odorata.  Musk 
Turtle;  Hana  fontinalisy  Green  Frog;  Bana  sylvaticGy  Wood  Frog; 
Bufo  Americana^  Common  Toad,  young  specimens  near  the  water. 

Other  species  are  also  found  here,  as  the  snapping- 
turtle,  the  spotted  turtle,  several  snakes,  salamanders, 
three  or  four  other  frogs  and  the  tree  toad. 

Three  hauls  of  the  dredge  were  made  across  the  pond, 
but  the  bottom  proved  very  muddy  and  only  a  few  fresh- 
water clams  were  obtained. 

Quite  a  number  of  aquatic  insects  were  collected,  of 
species  common  to  our  ponds. 

A  large  green  caterpillar  was  passed  to  the  table,  and 
Mr.  Putnam  gave  an  account  of  its  habits  and  the  trans- 
formations it  would  undergo  in  developing  from  its  pres- 
ent state,  when  it  is  known  as  the  tomato  worm,  or  larva 
of  Sphinx  quinquemacnlata^  to  that  of  its  ^vinged  condi- 
tion, when  it  would  become  a  large  moth. 

After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  John  Whipple 
&  Sons  for  the  use  of  their  grounds,  and  for  courtesies 
and  civilities  extended  on  this  occasion,  the  meetinir 
adjourned. 
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Field  Meeting  at  Danvers  Centre,  Friday, 

Sei>t.  5,  1873. 

TriR  fourth  field  meeting,  the  present  season,  was  held 
at  Dauvers  Centre,  this  day,  postponed  from  the  day  pre- 
ceding on  account  of  unfavorable  weather.  The  9.25 
train  from  Salem  took  the  party  to  the  Plains,  where 
carriages  were  soon  in  readiness  for  conveyance  to  the 
meeting  house,  which  was  the  i)lace  of  gathering  for  the 
(lay.  A  somewhat  informal  meeting  was  then  held,  and 
the  various  points  of  interest  designated,  and  then  the 
party  separated  into  groups  and  went  in  various  direc- 
tions, ns  inclination  dictated ;  the  botanists  repaired  to 
the  woods;  the  larger  portion,  however,  under  the  lead 
of  Tery  instructive  guidance,  visited  several  of  the  old 
houses  that  are  invested  with  an  historic  interest;  or  the 
sites  of  others  that  had  long  since  crumbled  into  dust, 
marked  by  a  depression  of  the  earth,  with  a  few  loose 
stones  lying  around. 

The  meeting  bouse  in  which  the  party  assembled  is  the 
one  which  accommodates  the  church  and  society  that 
liegan  in  the  year  1G71,  having  been  set  off  from  the 
First  Church  in  Salem  at  that  time,  and  known  in  our 
carlv  recoi'ds  as  the  Salem  Villa^je  Church.  The  first 
house  was  built  in  1671,  and  was  connected  with  the 
witchcraft  delusion  and  witnessed  manv  of  its  trials.  The 
second  one  was  erected  in  1700  upon  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent house,  and  stood  until  1785,  when  it  was  voted  to 
build  another  upon  the  same  spot.  This  third  house  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  Sept.  24,  1805.  The  society  decided 
to  have  a  new  meeting  house,  which  was  built  upon  the 
same  spot  that  the  last  house  stood  upon.  This  fourth 
house  was  of  brick  and  wjis  known  as  the  "Brick  Meeting 
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House."  It  was  finished  in  1806,  and  taken  down  in  1839, 
and  in  that  year  the  fifth  and  present  house  was  built. 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Rice,  the  present  pastor,  was  installed 
Sept,  2,  1863.  His  predecessors  were  James  Bailey, 
1671  to  1680 ;  George  Burroughs,  1680  to  1683  ;  Samuel 
Parris,  1689  to  1696  ;  Joseph  Green,  1698  to  1715  ;  Peter 
Chirke,  1717  to  1768;  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1772  to 
1826  ;  Milton  P.  Braman,  1826  to  1861— a  list  of  revered 
and  honored  names  of  men  who,  in  their  times,  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning  and  piety. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  rather  level,  though 
it  is  diversified  with  numerous  elevations.  The  land 
appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  and 
is  dotted  with  workshops  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
that  add  so  much  to  the  thrift  of  many  of  our  New  Eng- 
land towns. 

The  common  at  Danvers  Centre  is  a  place  of  some  in- 
terest, from  the  fact  that  it  was  given  to  the  village  "for 
a  training  place  forever,"  by  the  will  of  Nathaniel  Inger- 
soll,  the  leading  man  of  the  village.  It  has  doubtless 
been  used  as  a  parade  ground  from  the  earliest  times ; 
and  the  rudiments  of  military  practice  have  probably 
here  been  imparted  to  those  who  have  taken  up^  arms 
against  the  Indians,  the  French  and  the  British. 

Danvers  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  prominent  events  in  our  history.  With 
the  exception  of  the  town  most  directly  concerned  by 
locality,  it  gave  up  more  victims  than  any  other  in  the 
Lexington  fight.  It  was  the  abode  of  the  first  and  also 
of  the  last  British  governor  of  Massachusetts.  The 
Collins  House,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Francis  Peabody, 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  him  without  disturbing  the 
old  fashioned  aristocratic  appearance  of  the  place,  and  is 
always   an   interesting  object  of  contemplation,  partly 
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from  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings  and  partly  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  place  where  Gov.  Gage  formerly  had 
his  headquarters.  Gen.  Gage,  before  he  took  command 
of  the  British  forces  in  the  colonies,  was  governor  of 
Montreal.  lie  did  not  succeed  well  as  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  went  back  to  England  before  inde- 
pendence was  declared,  though  he  had  enough  to  do  with 
the  inauguration  of  our  revolution  to  set  on  foot  the  ex- 
pedition which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  lie 
lived  long  enough  to  see  our  independence  acknowledged, 
and  died  in  1787,  the  year  when  our  present  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  was  addpted.  Gov.  Endicott 
came  over,  the  first  governor,  in  1628,  and,  on  April  30, 
1629,  he  was  elected  governor  for  one  year ;  but,  mean- 
time, the  charter  and  Company  were  transferred  to  New 
England,  and  John  Winthrop,  who  had  joined  the  Com- 
pany, was  elected  governor  six  mouths  afterwards.  Gov. 
Endicott  resided  at  what  is  now  Danversport,  and  Gov. 
Gage,  at  the  Collins  house,  as  above  stated,  though  it 
was  but  a  temporary  residence. 

But  the  section  of  the  town  where  the  meeting  was 
held  is  especially  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  region  where  most  of  the  "Salem  Witchcraft  Delu- 
sion" took  its  rise.  The  first  meeting  house  of  Salem 
Village  stood  not  many  rods  from  the  present  struc- 
ture, on  Hobnrt  street,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Hiram 
Hook.  The  first  minister  of  the  Salem  Village  church 
was  James  Bailey,  and  he  lived  .in  a  house  occupy- 
ing the  site  where  now  stands  the  house  of  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Hutchinson  near  the  old  road  leading  from  the 
old  meeting  house  to  the  Plains,  and  not  far  from  the 
Tapleyville  village.  On  this  same  road,  not  far  from 
the  Plains,  and  near  the  gravel  pit,  may  still  be  seen  the 
remains  of  the  old  cellar  of  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Put- 
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nam,  who  figured  during  the  witchcraft  period.  It  was 
one  or  more  of  his  horses  that  George  Jacobs,  Jr.,  was 
charged  with  drowning,  though  with  no  very  conclusive 
evidence,  as  the  horses  were  trespassing,  and  were  prob- 
ably drowned  while  being  driven  away.  With  reference 
to  Mr.  Bailey,  the  first  minister,  it  may  here  be  said  that 
great  opposition  arose  to  him  during  his  ministry,  and  a 
series  of  serious  troubles,  jealousies  and  hard  feelings 
followed. 

The  Samuel  Parris  house  stood  upon  a  piece  of  land 
now  owned  by  jNIessrs.  E.  and  A.  Mudge,  and  was  for- 
merly a  part  of  the  'parsonage.  The  place  is  marked 
by  a  signboard  which  bears  this  inscription :  "Site  of  the 
first  parsonage  house  occupied  by  Rev.  Samuel  Parris  iu 
HVJ2"  It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  material  of  which 
this  house  was  built  was  put  into  a  shed  or  outbuilding 
connected  with  the  old  Wadsworth  house,  which  is  on  the 
main  road,  and  not  far  distant.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  small  building  standing  opposite  and  near  to  the 
Collins  house  was  a  part  of  the  old  Parris  house;  but 
this  has  been  well  ascertained  not  to  be  the  case  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  identity  has  heretofore  been  under- 
stood. While  the  small  building  referred  to  was  a  part 
of  the  Parris  house,  it  was  an  addition  to  that  structure 
which  was  not  put  on  until  full  forty  years  after  the  witch- 
craft delusion.  The  building  is  old,  and  is  now  used  by 
its  owner,  Mr.  Solomon  Morrison,  as  a  residence  for  one 
cow  and  several  pigs. 

Near  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Parris  is  a  ridge  of  land 
of  curious  geological  formation,  known  as  "Watch  House 
Ilill."  This  is  so  called,  because,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
settlement,  a  house  was  erected  hero  from  which  a  watch 
was  kept  in  anticipation  of  Indian  raids. 

The  Rebecca  Nourse  house  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  town. 
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It  is  situated,  some  distance  in  the  field,  on  the  Salem 
road  leading  out  from  Tapleyville,  and  is  quite  near 
the  carpet  factory.  It  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Orrin 
Putnam,  and  remains  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
There  is  an  orchard  in  front  of  it,  an  inclosed  burial  lot 
twenty  or  thirty  rods  to  the  west,  and  the  surroundings 
indicate  quite  a  thrifty  farm. 

At  Samuel  Parris's  house,  for  a  year  preceding  the 
breaking  out  of  the  delusion  in  full  force,  a  circle  of  girls 
met  and  practised  the  arts  of  fortune-telling.  Among 
these  were  Mary  Walcott,  Mary  Warren  and  Ann  Putnam. 
Mary  Walcott,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Wal- 
cott, lived  at  the  time  in  a  house  on  the  field  northeast  of 
the  common,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Moses  Prince. 

One  of  the  pleasant  drives  during  the  day  was  that 
which  a  small  party  took  in  company  with  Mr.  Mudge 
and  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Putnam.  It  extended  throusfh  the  fine 
estate  of  Mr.  George  Peabody,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  this  part  of  the  town,  over  the  Newburyport 
turnpike  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  Francis  Dodge  on  Hathorne's 
Hill,  and  thence  down  upon  the  other  side  to  Mr.  Wm. 
R.  Putnam's  house,  which  is  historically  distinguished  by 
something  more  creditable  than  witchcraft,  namelj',  as 
being  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  of  French 
war  and  revolutionary  fame. 

Ilathorne's  Hill  is  put  down  on  some  of  the  county 
maps  as  Prospect  Hill,  though  Dodge's  Hill  is  perhaps  as 
familiar  a  designation  as  any  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
do  not  know  how  many  hills  there  are  in  Essex  County, 
each  claiming  to  be  the  highest,  but  this  certainly  is 
spoken  of  as  the  highest  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
county.  It  commands  a  very  wide  and  extensive  prospect 
of  the  surrounding  country,  including  all  the  neighboring 
towns  and  villages,  Wachusett,  and   a  number  of  the 
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prominent  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  vessels  and  islands  of  the  harbor  can  be  seen, 
and  the  venerable  Mr.  Samuel  Preston  informed  us  that 
he  has  counted  over  fifty  church  steeples  from  this 
summit.  The  farm  which  includes  this  hill  was  part  of 
the  old  Hathorne  grant,  that  originally  came  down  to 
the  brook  which  runs  through  the  Peabody  farm.  It  has 
been  successively  owned  by  Mr.  Ray,  Eben  Porter, 
James  Prince,  Nathaniel  Ingersoll  (son  of  Capt.  Jona.), 
Capt.  John  Andrew  (who  built  and  owned  Mr.  James  O. 
Safford's  present  mansion  near  the  common,  in  Salem), 
Capt.  Stephen  Wilkius,  John  Dexter  (who  came  from 
Essex),  and  Francis  Dodge,  the  present  owner  and  occu- 
pant. Mr.  Dodge  married  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Preston, 
and  sister  of  Miss  Harriet  Preston,  the  authoress.  Mr. 
Preston,  who  is  now  eighty-one  years  of  age,  was  here  at 
the  farm  at  the  time  of  our  call,  and  showed  us  around  with 
great  apparent  pleasure,  cheerfulness  and  activity.  His 
room  in  the  farmhouse  was  very  interesting,  a  fine  old 
English  ivy,  which  extended  nearly  all  the  way  around  the 
room,  claiming  special  attention.  Capt.  Andrew,  during 
his  ownership,  planted  a  grove  of  English  oaks  on  this 
hill,  which  are  now  vigorous  and  thrifty.  This  farm  has 
recently  been  offered,  with  some  forty-two  acres  belonging 
to  Mr.  W.  B.  Putnam,  making  two  hundred  acres  in  all, 
as  a  site  for  the  new  State  hospiUil  for  the  insane.  It  is 
certainly  a  fine  situation. 

The  Israel  Putnam  house,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  a 
mansion  bearing  every  mark  of  comfort,  inside  and  out. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  house  is  not  conspicuously  old, 
there  being  not  much  left  of  the  original  part  beyond  the 
portion  containing  the  two  rooms  which  formerly  consti- 
tuted the  one  in  which  Gen.  Israel  was  born.  The  farm 
descended  from  Thomas  Putnam,  to  whom  it  was  origi- 
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nally  granted.  From  Thomas  it  came  to  his  son  Joseph, 
then  to  Lieut.  David  (^vho  was  a  brother  to  Gen.  Israel), 
then  to  his  son  Israel,  then  to  Daniel,  and  finally  to 
William  R.,  the  present  occupant.  Mr.  Putnam  and  his 
sister  were  very  kind  in  showing  the  old  relics,  and 
the  visit  was  really  one  of  much  pleasure.  Gen.  Israel 
Putnam  is  of  course  remembered  as  a  man  who,  even  in 
his  boyhood  and  youth,  was  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
daring  and  intrepidity.  He  was  born  Jan.  7,  1718,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  married  Hannah  Pope,  of 
Salem,  and  removed  to  Pomfret,  Conn.  He  commanded 
a  company  during  the  French  war,  was  Major  General  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  died  May  19,  1790,  aged  72. 

At  the  roadside,  close  by  the  church,  stands  the  old 
tavern,  now  a  dwelling  house,  in  which  the  genial  widow 
Smith  ministered  to  the  wants  of  weary  travellers,  and 
higher  up  is  the  parsonage,  which  was  once  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Every  house  has  its  history,  and  every 
history  finds  some  willing  tongue  to  publish  its  wild  and 
thrilling  narratives.  At  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice, 
the  pastor,  are>to  be  found  the  records  of  the  parish  during 
those  troublous  times  when  Bailey  and  Parris  presided 
over  the  church,  and  many  quaint  specimens  of  penman- 
ship and  rhetorical  beauty  were  noticed  on  their  pages. 

At  the  close  of  the  rambles  and  examination  of  the  old 
records,  the  company  gathered  in  the  basement  of  the 
church  and  partook  of  refreshments.  Here  tea  and  coffee 
were  furnished,  and  the  citizens  showed  a  degree  of  hos- 
pitality that  was  quite  commensurate  with  their  courtesies 
and  attentions  during  the  day. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  church  at  3  p.  m. 
The  President  in  the  chair.  Records  of  preceding  meet- 
ing read. 
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The  Secretary  announced  the  correspondence  : — 

From  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Lawrence,  Aug.  15;  Pardee  A  Chamberlln,  Fulton, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  31 ;  W.  F.  Poole,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Aug.  23;  Charlee  B.  Bice,  Dan  vers 
Centre,  Aug.  21 ;  S.  J.  Spalding,  Newbury  port,  Aug.  30;  E.  R.  SuUiran,  ZanesTille, 
Ohio,  Aug.  23;  £.  N.  Walton,  Salem,  Aug.  26;  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  Boeton.  Aug. 
16;  M:ir.shall  P.  Wilder,  Boston,  Aug.  15;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
Sept.  I ;  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Aug.  22. 

The  Librarian  announced  the  following  additions  :  — - 

By  Donation. 

Appleton.  Francis  H.,  of  Peabody.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  25. 

Lke,  Jony  C.    Commercial  Bulletin.  July  26,  Aug.  2,  9, 16, 1873. 

Morse,  E.  S.  On  the  Systematic  Position  of  the  Brachiopoda,  by  donor.  8to 
pamph.    Bobton,  1873. 

MnNSELL,  Joel,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  Albany  Penitentiary  Laws  for  1872.  1 
vol.  8to.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  16. 

Peabodt,  Alfred.  San  Francisco  Directories  for  1852-3, 1859.  3  role.  Sro. 
Manual  of  the  Corporation  of  San  Francisco,  18r>3.    1  toI.  8vo. 

Perkins,  A.  T.,  of  Boston.  Copley's  Life  and  Paintings,  by  A.  T.  Perkins.  1 
Tol.  small  4to.    Boston,  1873. 

RiOE,  CiiAS.  B.,  of  Danrers.  Centennial  Celebration  at  Conway,  June  19, 1687. 
8vo  pamph. 

U.  8.  Patent  Office.  Ofll.^ial  Gazette,  July  22,  29,  Aug.  5, 12, 1875.  General 
Index  of  "  The  Omcial  Gazette."    1872. 

By  Exchange. 

BiBLiOTiifeQUE  Univekselle  et  Revur  Suihsk.  Archires  des  Sciences  phys- 
iques et  naturelles,  Mai,  Juin.    Nos.  18.>,  186.    1873. 

Georgia  Historical  Society.  Collections  of.  Vol.  iii.  1  vol.  8to.  Sa^an- 
nah.    1873. 

Publishers.  American  Naturalist.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gloucester  Tele- 
graph. Ilardwicko's  Science  Gossip.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Historical  Mngnzine. 
Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Rp])orter.  Lynn  Transcript. 
Medical  and  burgical  Reporter.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press.  Wee^teiii 
Lancet. 

The  President  in  his  opening  remarks  mentioned  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Institute  has  held  a  meeting 
in  this  spot,  so  full  of  historic  incidents,  some  of  which 
are  of  national  importance,  although  it  has  convened  in 
three  other  places  in  the  town. 

It  possesses  some  attractions  to  the  naturalist.  Within 
a  short  distance  in  one  direction  is  the  locality  where 
William  Oakes,  the  noted  botanist  of  Essex  County,  and 
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his  friend,  Dr.  George  Osgood,  of  Danvers,  discovered 
the  Vacci7iium  vitiS'idoea  (a  species  of  cranberry),  a  very 
rare  plant  in  this  section  of  the  state.  It  is  said  that  after 
a  fatiguing  ramble  at  the  close  of  a  summer's  day,  in  the 
year  1820,  in  search  of  botanical  specimens,  upon  the 
finding  of  this  plant  Oakes  raised  his  hands  above  his  head 
and  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  lover  of  nature 
exclaimed,  "we  have  found  a  rare  plant  that  will  repay  us 
for  our  toil."  In  another  direction,  near  the  intersection 
of  the  Andover  and  Newburyport  turnpikes,  is  the  place 
where  is  found  occasionally  the  rare  toad  Scap/iiopus  soli- 
(arius.  We  well  remember  the  enthusiasm  which  our 
late  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Andrew  Nichols,  manifested, 
when  conducting  us  to  that  place  in  June,  1843,  where  a 
small  pond,  usually  dry  in  the  summer  mouths,  was  filled 
with  these  toads  and  the  tadpoles  in  the  various  stages  of 
gi'owth.  This  toad  never  appears  except  under  a  pecu- 
liar combination  of  circumstances,  that  only  occurs  at 
intervals  of  several  years.  Other  incidents  might  be  cited 
of  equal  interest  to  the  student  of  nature,  but  time  will 
ilot  permit  a  further  digression  in  this  direction. 

The  President  then  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of 
the  society  and  .its  objects,  which  he  said  was  to  collect 
materials  for  the  natural  and  civil  history  of  the  county, 
and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  sciences  and 
the  arts,  and  to  promote  the  general  culture  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  was  then  introduced, 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  doings  of  the  recent  meeting 
at  Portland  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  also  of  the  work  of  Prof.  S.  F. 
Baird,  as  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  located  at 
Peak's  Island  in  Portland  Harbor  the  present  season,  in 
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carrying  out  the  objects  of  his  mission.  He  exhibited  a 
sketch  of  the  feather  of  the  ruddy  duck,  its  structure 
being  very  peculiar,  consisting  of  two  feathers,  in  fact; 
the  first  an  odd  or  deciduous  feather,  which  was  pushed 
up  from  the  flesh  by  the  true  feather,  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  first  teeth  of.  the  child,  which  are  pushed  out  by  the 
second.  He  said  that  this  was  a  contribution  to  science 
by  Dr.  Elliot  Coues,  U.  S.  A.,  and  that  it  would  be  pub- 
lished with  a  cut  in  the  A77ie7*ican  Naturalist. 

Mr.  Putnam   presented   the   following  paper  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  : — 

ON  THE  GENERIC  AFFINITIES  OP  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CHITONS. 
By  Philip  P.  Cabpenter,  or  Montreal. 

It  has  been  common  with  conchologists,  even  of  the  '<  advanced '* 
school,  to  caU  every  moUnsk  with  eight  valves  a  Chiton^  except  the 
vermiform  species,  which  Lamarck  separated  as  Chitonellus.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  that  very  little  Is  known  of  most  Chitonidas,  except 
the  external  characters ;  the  differentiation  shown  in  the  soft  parts, 
and  even  in  the  shelly  valves,  having  been  overlooked. 

We  have  been  fortunate,  during  the  explorations  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  in  observing  four  species  alive ;  another  wa*s 
taken  alive  at  Eastport  last  year ;  a  sixth  has  been  captured  on  the 
southern  coast.  Tliese  are  all  as  yet  known  to  inhabit  the  American 
Atlantic  seas,  f^om  Labrador  to  Florida.  A  seventh,  called  Chiton 
dnereusy  Is  said  to  have  been  taken  alive  by  Dr.  Pickering,  and  to  be 
in  the  collection  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences ; 
but  it  may  prove  to  belong  to  one  of  the  other  species,  or  to  be  a 
ballast  specimen. 

The  six  authentic  species  present  well-marked  characters,  ranging 
under  five  genera. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  Lamarckian  genus  Chiton  was  first 
divided  by  the  Rev.  L.  Guilding,  according  to  the  external  characters 
of  the  West  Indian  species.  About  the  same  time,  the  Rev.  T.  Lowe 
published  the  peculiarities  in  the  insertion  plates  of  the  British  spe- 
cies. Both  papers  appeared  in  the  '*  Zoological  Journal.'*  Dr.  Gray, 
however,  was  the  first  to  present,  in  the  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  a  fUll  de- 
scription of  the  forms  of  Chitonidee,  accurately  arranged  under 
genera  and  sections,  partly  according   to  the  external,  but  prin- 
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cipally  according  to  the  internal  characters.  Mr.  Henry  Adams,  in 
complliDg  the  '* Genera"  firom  H.  Caroing's  collection,  was  not 
allowed  to  examine  the  insertion  plates.  He  thought  he  saw,  how- 
eTer,  a  correlation  between  the  internal  and  external  marks ;  and  ac- 
cordingly redescribed  Gray's  genera,  with  lists  of  species,  according 
to  the  surface  diagnosis.  Gray  in  his  **  Guide*'  unfortunately  copied 
from  H.  Adams*  list  without  examination.  Lastly  Chenu,  as  usual, 
reproduced  the  mistakes  of  H.  Adams,  with  fresh  ones  of  his  own. 

Haring  had  unusual  opportunities  of  dissecting-out  the  valves  of 
Cbitoos,  I  have  felt  compelled  to  rectify  the  previously  published  lists, 
and  also  to  propose  various  new  genera.  These  I  communicated  to 
Mr.  Binney,  while  his  edition  of  Dr.  Gould's  '*  Invertebrata "  was 
passing  through  the  press;  but  he  did  not  think  well  to  alter  the 
position  of  every  one  of  our  species,  as  I  feel  compelled  to  do. 

1.  The  Chiton  apiculatus  does  not  appear  in  H.  Adams  or  Gray. 
It  is  a  true  Chcetopleura  ;  distinguished  by  the  thin  hairy  girdle,  regu- 
lar valves  with  sharp  teeth,  and  long  series  of  gills.  I  have  not  seen 
it  allTc.  It  ranges  from  southern  Massachusetts  to  Florida.  The 
genns  is  for  the  most  part  tropical. 

2.  The  Chiton  ruber  is  Leptochiton  ruber  of  H.  Adams ;  and  Is  prob- 
ably Callochiton  puniceus  Couth,  of  the  same  author.  It  is  the  Tonicia 
nrdraof  Gray's  "Guide,"  to  which  he  adds  as  synonymes  in  P.  Z.  S., 
marmorea  and  fulminata;  and  it  also  appears  in  Gray's  '* Guide"  as 
Cvrephiumf  rubrum.  It  has  not  the  characters  of  either  of  these  four 
genera,  in  which  our  two  best  authors  have  placed  it.  It  belongs  to 
Gray's  genus  Ischnochiton  (  =  Lepidopleurua  H.  Ad.,  not  Rlsso)  section 
t, ''  mantle-scales  minute,  granular ; "  but  as  the  gill-rows  are  short, 
instead  of  surrounding  the  foot  as  in  the  typical  species,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  fresh  genus,  Trachydermon,  The  insertion-plates 
are,  as  in  lachnochiton  and  Chcetopleura^  regularly  slit  and  sharp  all 
round.  Mr.  £merton  first  observed  a  great  peculiarity  in  the  animal ; 
that  there  is  a  cancellated  space  between  the  posterior  gill  and  the 
candal  extremity.  Prof.  Verrill  observed  that  in  different  specimens 
there  were  either  one,  two  or  three  rows  of  holes  on  each  side.  The 
candal  lobe  is  generally  figured  as  an  anal  tube,  but  in  truth  it  is  an 
imperforate  muscle,  working  the  posterior  part  of  the  girdle.  The 
fsces  were  distinctly  seen  to  escape,  sometimes  on  one  side,  some- 
times on  the  other;  as  it  appeared  to  me,  from  a  slit  on  each  side. 

8.  The  Chiton  albua  is  Leptochiton  albus  of  H.  Adams,  =  ao^Hnar us 
Couth.  I  twice  captured  a  live  specimen,  but  each  time  it  eluded  the 
after-search.  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  also  a  Trachydermon,  but 
cannot  vouch  for  the  peculiar  characters  above  quoted.  The  genus 
belongs.  In  the  main,  to  cold  and  temperate  seas. 

4.  The  British  C  marginatua  is  also  a  Trachydermon  and  not  a  Lep- 
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tochiton.  It  Is  the  C.  cinereus  of  Lov&n,  Forbes  and  Hanley ;  but  not 
of  many  other  writers.  Of  the  unique  American  shell,  so  called,  I 
can  say  nothing. 

6.  The  C.  marmoreus,  common  at  Eastport  and  northwards  to 
Greenland,  is  Tonicia  of  H.  Adams  and  Gray,  simply  because  the 
girdle  is  smooth.  The  true  southern  Tonici<je,  however,  hare  pecti- 
nated insertion-plates  and  ambient  gills,  like  the  typical  Chitons;  while 
the  northern  species,  so  called,  have  sharp  plates  and  short  gills. 
They  differ  in  fact  from  Trachydermon  simply  in  the  girdle  being  des- 
titute of  the  minute  scales.     I  distinguish  the  group  as  Tonialla. 

6.  The  C.  mendicttrius  does  not  appear  in  the  lists,  and  is  probably 
unknown  in  Europe.  Fortunately  a  very  few  specimens  were  dredged 
by  the  '*Bluelight,"  one  of  them  smashed,  but  very  large.  It  is  known 
outside  by  the  minutebristles  on  the  girdle;  but  within  it  presents 
the  very  abnormal  characters  which  had  before  been  observed  only  in 
the  minute  British  C.  Ilanleyi.  This  appeared  as  Leptochiton  ILinhnji 
in  Gray's  first  paper,  but  as  AcanthopJeura  Ilanleyi  in  his  "Guide,"  p. 
183.  But  in  the  same  book,  p.  180,  the  same  species  reappears  as 
Hanleya  debilis ;  the  genus  (constituted  for  that  species  alone)  being 
said  to  have  lateral  tufts  of  spines;  insertion  plates  entire,  of  ttr- 
minal  valves  alike.  H.  Adams,  following  this  diagnosis  externally, 
described  other  species  which  really  had  these  spine-tufts,  though  not 
the  internal  characters.  However,  on  examining  every  specimen  of 
the  species  in  the  market,  I  could  not  discern  a  single  spine-tuft, 
though  announced  by  the  accurate  Loven.  I  found,  however,  excel- 
lent internal  characters.  All  the  valves  were  destitute  of  insertion 
plates,  except  the  anterior  one,  which  really  was  entire,  having  one 
continuous  plate,  not  slit.  I  did  not  know  whether  to  believe  my 
own  eyes,  or  the  testimony  of  Lov&n  and  Gray,  till  Prof.  Verrill 
allowed  me  to  open  the  large  smashed  specimen  of  C.  mendicarivt. 
It  proved  to  be  a  true  JIanleia,  according  to  my  diagnosis,  but  not 
according  to  Loven  and  Gray.  I  presume  that  the  contraction  of  the 
skin,  in  so  minute  a  shell,  led  to  the  appearance  of  tufts,  and  that 
Dr.  Gray  supposed  that  the  posterior  valve  had  an  entire  plate  like 
the  anterior.  I  should  be  glad  of  the  opinion  of  others,  whether 
the  genus  Ilanleia  should  follow  the  type  against  the  diagnosis,  as 
here  given;  or  an  unreal  diagnosis  against  the  type,  as  followed  (in 
part  only)  by  II.  Adams.  The  animal  of  this  species  resembles 
Leptochiton  in  having  short  posterior  gills,  and  a  central  anal  tube 
from  which  the  faeces  were  seen  to  exude. 

7.  A  similar  confusion  attends  the  last  and  most  remarkable  species, 
C.  JEmersonii.  Several  live  specimens  were  dredged  by  the  Bluellght. 
one  of  extraordinary  size ;  and  still  more  have  been  dredged  by  PI. 
Dawson  at  Murray  Bay.      For  the  original  species,  C.  vestitusj  from 
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Alaska,  a  genus  Amicula  was  constituted  by  Gray,  characterized  by 
covered  valves  and  regular  pore-tufts.  The  elder  Sowerby  figured  the 
Emersonii  as  vestitus  in  his  Conch.  lUustr.  Hence  Dr.  Gould  natu- 
rally looked  for  the  pore-tufts,  and  found  thcra.  Having  received  a 
fresh  specimen  from  Dr.  Stimpson,  I  could  not  find  them.  I  wrote 
to  Dr.  Gould,  who  sent  rac  his  type  specimens  with  sketch  of  regular 
pore-tufts,  as  he  saw  them ;  but  still  I  could  not.  He  died  without 
clearing  the  difficulty;  and  I  presumed  there  might  be  two  species, 
one  with  and  one  without  pores.  But  after  examining  both  northern 
aad  southern  suites  of  specimens,  I  feel  contidcnce  in  stating  that 
there  are  no  true  pores;  but  simply  a  profusion  of  hair  bunches, 
generally  very  irregular,  but  sometimes,  in  early  stages,  more  con- 
spicuous at  the  sutures.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  keep  the  name 
Amicula  for  the  Alaskan  pore-bearing  species ;  and  to  name  this  (with 
the  Alaskan  Fallnsii),  SfimpsonieUaj  in  honor  of  one  of  the  best  natu- 
ralists born  In  New  England.  In  this  genus,  as  in  Tr'ichydermony  the 
fffces  are  expelled  through  slits  close  to  the  caudal  lobe,  one  on  each 
side.  When  at  rest,  the  creature  makes  a  posterior  fold  in  the  girdle, 
corresponding  to  the  wave  in  the  posterior  valve. 

I  should  be  extremely  indebted  to  any  gentlemen  who  would  lend 
me  unusual  Chitons  for  examination,  previously  to  the  publication  of 
my  "  Contributions  towards  a  Monograph  of  the  Chitonidee  "  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  There  is  also  a  great  field  open  for  investi- 
gation to  all  those  who  can  examine  living  chitons,  or  even  dissect 
alcoholic  specimens.  It  is  known  that  the  external  characters  are 
not  coordinate  with  the  internal  ones;  it  remains  to  be  found  out 
whether  either  of  them  correlate  with  the  anatomical  characters  of 
dentition,  gills,  vent,  etc.,  which  ought  to  furnish  the  best  divisions' 
in  arranging  this  difficult  group. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Robinsox,  gave  an  iutercst- 
inj  account  of  the  botanical  work  in  the  morning.  Ilis 
remarks  were  chiefly  confined  to  a  description  of  the 
ferns  found  during  the  excursion,  as  follows  : — 

Among  the  rarer  ferns  in  this  region  is  Phegojyteris 
polf/podioides,  a  fine  specimen  of  which  was  collected  by 
Miss  Page  this  morning.  This  and  its  associate,  P. 
dryopteriSj  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  localities  in  this 
county,  while  north  and  south  they  are  very  abundant, 
particularly  near  mountain  streams.  Of  the  other  New 
England  ferns  that  are  rare,  or  not  as  yet  found  here, 
may  be   enumerated   Struthiopteris   Germanica^    OjpJiio- 
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glossum  oulgatumy  Adiantum  pedcUum  (maiden  hair), 
Aspleniufn  thelypteroideSy  Phegopteris  hexagonoptera^  As- 
pidium  aculeatunij  A.  Goldianiim^  Cyatopteris  bulbifera^ 
Lygodium  palmatum  (climbing  fern),  and  some  species 
6f  Botrychium.  To  these  may  be  added  as  impossible  to 
find,  the  mountain  species,  Aspidium  fragranSy  Wbodda 
glabella  and  the  limestone  ferns.  I  know  only  one  local- 
ity in  this  county  for  the  O^hioglossumy  or  the  climbing 
fern ;  the  maiden  hair  is  abundant  in  one  town  and  can 
be  found  sparingly  throughout  the  county.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  Asplenium  thelypleroideSj  Cystopteris  bulbif- 
era  or  Aspidium  aculealunij  can  naturally  grow  here,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Aspidium  Goldianumj  Phegopteris 
hexagonoptera  and  the  StruthiopteriSy  as  well  as  some  of 
the  rarer  species  of  Botrychium^  may  yet  be  found  in  some 
of  the  beautiful  nooks  of  which  our  county  has  so  many. 
For  three  seasons  past  I  have  searched  faithfully  in  this 
vicinity  for  the  native  ferns,  and  have  been  rewarded  each 
season  by  the  finding  of  species  not  known,  or  at  least  not 
noted  by  any  collector,  as  indigenous  to  this  county. 
Nearly  all  our  ferns  can  be  cultivated  with  success  in  the 
garden  if  a  shady  portion  can  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
They  throw  out  their  beautiful  fronds  and  often  hide  some 
unsightly  fence,  or  fill  the  crevices  between  stones,  with 
their  delicate  green  foliage. 

Rev.  E.  C.  BoLLES,  of  Salem,  in  giving  his  account  of 
the  findings  during  the  forenoon,  spoke  particularly  of 
the  minute  fungi,  which  feed  upon  plants  as  certain  in- 
sects feed  upon  other  insects.  He  illustrated  his  remarks 
upon  the  blackboard,  and  in  closing  alluded  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  these  minute  forms,  especially  to 
agriculturists,  as  many  of  the  crops  are  affected  more  or 
less  by  these  parasitic  plants. 
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[Continued.] 

The  President  presented  the  folIowiDg  paper,  found 
among  the  archives  of  the  Institute  : — 

"Our  Breath'n  &  Neibours  at  y®  ffarmes  Request." 

To  the  respective  Towne  of  Salem. 

Wee  whose  name?  are  vnder  writen  desire  to  informe 
you  of  our  condition  by  reason  or  Habytations  are  dis- 
tant from  our  publike  Meeting  house  at  least  four  miles 
vpon  the  rode  the  neerist,  the  farthist  about  8  or  9 ;  if 
one  or  two  of  a  great  family  goeth  to  meeting,  the  rest 
l)eing  Children  and  Servants  tarry  at  home  And  wee  feare 
spend  the  day  vnprofittably  if  not  j)fainly,  and  in  con- 
sideration herof  wee  all  judge  the  afflicted  state  of  y® 
body  ought  to  bee  relieved  how  much  more  the  condition 
of  Scales.  Wee  feare  if  not  releeved  that  our  Children 
will  bee  as  the  Hethen,whome  God  droue  out  before  vs. 
Therefore  or  humble  request  is  that  you  will  be  pleased 
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to  take  into  yor  Christian  consideration  our  condition 
either  to  pride  for  ys  a  Minister  and  so  maintaine  him 
in  Common  that  so  we  may  injoy  the  word  of  God 
amongst  vs,  or  be  pleased  to  dismisse  to  ys  such  anumber 
of  fiamilies  as  liueth  remote  from  y*  Towne  so  as  that  wee 
may  bee  able  to  maintaine  a  Minister  amongst  our  Selves, 
&  if  the  Towne  be  pleased  to  leave  vs  distinct  to  or- 
selves  then  our  desire  is  to  begin  at  y®  Horse  bridge  to 
Serg*  Leaches,  Jacob  Barney,  Sarg*  Porter,  Mr.  Endecot 
to  the  wooden  bridge  swamp  &  the  inhabitance  beyond 
y®  Kiver  &  so  we  desire  to  waite  vpon  God  for  helpe  & 
his  assistance  and  vpon  you  for  yor  loveing  answer. 

The  4 :  12,  |f     Rob't  Prince,  Rich.  Hutchison, 

Jonat,  Knight,  Thomas  Putnam, 

James  Hadlock,  Bray  Wilkins, 

Joseph  Houlton.  Joseph  Herick,  Nath'l  Putnam, 

Tho.  Small,  Jno.  Putnam, 

Jno.  Burton,  Thomas  Fuller, 

Jno.  Gingel,  Josh.  Rea, 

Tho.  Wilkins,  Joseph  Hutchison, 

Philip  Knight,  Nath'l  Ingerson, 

Jno.  Simson,  Jno.  Wilkins, 

Henry  Keny. 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Rice,  the  pastor  of  the  church, 
spoke  words  of  welcome  and  expressed  his  gratification 
that  the  meeting  was  held  in  his  church,  and  alluded  to 
some  of  the  old  historical  houses,  of  which  not  a  vestige 
now  remains. 

Mr.  David  Stiles,  of  Middleton,  being  called  upon, 
spoke  of  the  old  Townsend  Bishop  house,  and  exhibited 
pieces  of  the  wood  of  the  house  which  he  had  recently 
taken  from  the  ridgepole  and  narrated  some  interesting 
reminiscences.  He  alluded  in  the  highest  terms  of  com- 
mendation to  the  services  rendered  to  this  community  by 
Mr.  William  P.  Upham,  in  making  us  better  acquainted 
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with  the  many  interesting  incidents  connected  with  our 
early  history,  whilst  collecting  materials  for  his  father's 
admirable  work  on  the  Salem  Witchcraft. 

Dr.  jEREifiAH  Spofford,  of  Groveland,  spoke  of  the 
geological  evidence  that  the  Merrimac  Kiver  once  emptied 
into  the  ocean  by  another  channel  south  of  its  present  one. 

Dr.  Spofford  then  alluded  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Put- 
nam on  the  restocking  of  rivers,  especially  the  Merrimac, 
with  fish,  and  questioned  the  success  of  the  plan. 

A  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  J. 
Spofford,  F,  W.  Putnam,  C.  P.  Preston,  and  others ; 
during  which  Mr.  Putnam  made  a  statement  as  to  the 
results  already  attained  by  the  several  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, and  urged  that  they  be  aided  in  their  work,  as 
the  principles,  upon  which  the  experiments  were  beiug 
made,  were  sound,  and  if  the  people  would  have  patience 
and  assist  the  Commissioners  in  their  efforts,  he  believed 
the  day  would  not  be  far  distant  when  salmon  and  shad 
would  again  be  plenty  in  our  rivers. 

Mr.  Augustus  Mudge,  of  Danvers  Centre,  spoke  of 
the  important  work  done  by  the  Institute  at  their  meet- 
ings, and  was  gratified  to  have  a  meeting  in  his  town.  He 
alluded  in  highly  complimentary  terms  to  Mr.  Upham's 
valuable  history  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  which  ho  said 
was  of  inestimable  worth  to  students  of  history ;  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  could  not  devote  their  time  to 
its  study.  He  said  that  there  was  a  little  book  called 
''Witch  Hill,"  which  was  admirably  adapted  to  popular 
reading.  He  spoke  of  the  local  history  of  the  place,  and 
said  that  the  first  and  last  English  governors  of  Massa- 
chusetts resided  in  Danvers  —  Gov.  Endicott  and  Gov. 
(rage,  the  one  at  his  farm  near  Danversport,  the  other  at 
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the  Collins  House,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Francis 
Peabody,  Esq.  The  house  where  Gen.  Israel  Putnam 
was  born  still  stands  about  one  mile  away,  and  a  number 
of  the  ancient  witch  houses  are  still  in  existence  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  town. 

Mr.  William  P.  Upham,  of  Salem,  related  some  facts 
about  the  original  Parris  house,  the  birthplace  of  witch- 
craft. Some  distance  from  the  site  of  the  house  stands 
another  house,  a  part  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  original  Parris  house ;  but  which  proves  to  be  an 
addition  built  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  which  was 
moved  away.  He  exhibited,  however,  a  well  authenti- 
cated fragment  of  the  old  house  which  came  from  a  shed 
built  of  the  pieces  of  the  house  when  it  was  torn  down. 
He  also  exhibited  some  pears  gathered  from  a  tree  planted 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey,  the  first  minister  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  George  Tapley,  of  Danvers,  sjjoke  of  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Holton,*  a  very  noted,  prominent  and  influential 
citizen  in  the  annals  of  the  town,  and  paid  a  fitting  tribute 
to  his  memory.  The  mansion  in  which  he  resided  for 
many  years  is  still  extant  and  is  near  to  this  place  of 
meeting.      Mr.  Holton  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 

*  Samuel  HoltOD,  the  only  son  of  Samuel  nnd  Hannah  (Gardner)  Holton,  was 
born  at  Salem  Village,  now  Danvers,  June  9, 1738.  In  early  life  a  suocessful  prac- 
titioner of  medicine.  His  public  career  commenced  in  17<)8,  when  he  was  elected  a 
representative  to  the  general  court  from  Danvers.  He  was  eight  years  a  repre- 
sentative, five  years  a  senator,  and  twelve  councillor,  in  Massachusetts  legislature, 
five  in  congress  under  the  confederacy  and  two  under  the  Federal  constitution,  a 
member  of  the  conKtitntional  convention  of  1780;  a  delegate  to  the  State  conven* 
tion  for  ratifying  and  adopting  the  Federal  constitution,  twice  served  as  presiden- 
tial elector.  For  thirty-two  years  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
Essex,  being  for  half  of  that  time  the  presiding  Justice,  a  Judge  of  probate  uf 
Essex  from  July  2, 1796,  to  May  29, 1815.  Ho  also  discharged  the  duties  of  several 
town  offices  and  other  public  and  private  trusts.  He  died  Jan.  2, 181G,  and  tributes 
were  paid  to  his  memory  by  numerous  grateftil  bearts  and  a  sermon  was  preachctl 
at  his  fiineral  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  BenJ.  Wadsworth,  which  was  published  and  widely 
circulated. 
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ability;  courteous  and  unaffected,  enthusiastic  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  liberty,  yet  dignified,  firm  and  pru- 
dent in  all  his  actions.  His  long  and  faithful  services  in 
various  important  stations,  legislative  as  well  as  judicial, 
have  caused  his  name  to  be  cherished  with  gratitude  and 
respect. 

Mr.  S.  B.  BuTTiiiCK,  of  Salem,  presented  the  follow- 
ing list  of  plants  observed  by  him  during  the  excursion 
in  the  forenoon  : — 

Gerardia  parpurea, Purple  gerardia. 

'*       tenuifolla, Slender  gerardia. 

Eupatoriom  parpureora,   .  .  .  Trumpet  weed. 
"  perfoliatum,  .  .  .  Thoroughwort. 

Spiriea  saHcifolia, Meadow  sweet. 

**       tomentosa, Hardhack. 

Arum  triphyUuin,  .......  Indiau  turnip  (in  fruit). 

Nabalus  albus, White  flowering  lettuce. 

Mulgedinm  leucophsBum,  .  .  .  Blue  lettuce. 

ODoclea  sensibilis, Sensitive  fern. 

Cascuta  Gronovii, Dodder. 

Kudbeckia  laciniata, Tall  cone  flower. 

Apocynum  androsasmlfolium,   Dogsbane. 

Typha  latifolia, Reed  mace  (in  fruit). 

Trichostcma  dlchotomum,  .  .  Blue  curls ;  pennyroyal. 

Le^pedeza  capltata, Headed  bush  clover. 

Oxalis  stricta, Yellow  wood  sorrel. 

Cichorlum  intybus, Succory. 

Lobelia  inflata, Indian  tobacco. 

"      cardinalis, Cardinal  flower. 

Bronella  vulgaris, Common  selfheal. 

Eriophorum  polystachyon, 

var.  angustifolium,  ....  Cotton  grass. 

var.  latifolium, "        " 

Goodyera  rcpens, Rattlesnake  plantain. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  after  some  appropriate  remarks, 
introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted : — 
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Hesolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  be 
presented  to  the  proprietors  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  and  to  the  citizens  of  Danvers  generally  for  their 
generous  and  kind  attentions,  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the.  pleasure  and  interest  of  the  day. 

Messrs.  J.  Fletcher,  of  Lawrence,  and  J.  Henry  Badger 
and  Edgar  Vivian,  of  Salem,  were  elected  resident  mem- 
bers. 

Adjourned. 


Special  Meeting,  Thursday,  Sept.  11,  1873, 

Was  held  this  evening,  commencing  at  7.15  o'clock,  in 
the  Whitcfield  church,  Newburyport,  for  the  reading  of 
a  memorial  address  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Spalding,  D.D., 
upon  the  late  Henry  Coit  Perkins,  M.D.,  of  Newbury- 
port, an  interested  and  esteemed  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

The  following  exercises  were  observed  on  this  occasibu  : 

1.  Hymn. — "The  spacious  firmament  on  high." 

2.  Reading  of  Scripture  and  Prayer,  by  Rev.  R.  Camphell. 

3.  Singing. — ''  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

4.  Address  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Spalding,  D.D. 

5.  Singing. — "God  who  madest  earth  and  heaven." 

6.  Benediction. 

The  singing  was  by  a  quartette  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wm.  P.  Dodge. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  Rev.  Dr.  Spald- 
ing for  his  faithful  and  correct  delineation  of  the  character 
and  services  of  our  late  associate.  The  request  for  a  copy 
of  the  address  for  publication  has  been  freely  granted, 
and  the  same  will  accordingly  be  printed  in  the  twelfth 
volume  of  the  "Historical  Collections." 
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Beoulab  Meeting,  Monday,  Oct.  6,  1873. 

Meeting  this  day  at  4  p.m.  The  President  in  the 
chair. 

John  6.  Barker,  of  Lynn,  was  elected  a  resident  mem- 
ber. 


Segulab  Meeting,  Monday,  Oct.  20,  1873. 

MeetiDo:  this  eveninof  at  7.30  o'clock.     The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  E.  C.  BoHeR.  Sept.  12. 15 ;  E.  P.  Boow,  Now  York,  Oot.  6;  Heniy  I.  Bowdftch, 
Boston, Sept., Oct.  10, 18;  B.C.  Cowles,  Ipswich,  Sept.  29;  J.  E.  Deane,  New  York, 
Oct.  17;  William  J.  Fletcher,  Lawrenco,  Sept.  8;  John  C.  Holmep,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Oct. 6;  F.  B.  Hough,  LowviUe,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18;  S.  G.  Howe,  Boston,  Sept.  27;  T. 
Morong,  Ipswich,  Sept.  2U,  Oct.  4,  8;  J.  R.  Nichols,  Haverhill,  Sept.  28;  A.  Osgood, 
Xewburyport,  Sept.  8;  G.  D.  Phippen,  Sept.  12;  S.  C.  Rodgers,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
30;  J.L.  Robinson.  Wenham,  Oct.  7;  Edward  £.  Rice,  Boston,  Sept.  30;  Rogers 
Stuart,  ProYldence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  14;  George  Russell,  Bot^ton,  Sept.  27;  John  J. 
Somes,  Gloucester,  Sept.  9,  12,  Oct.  6,  14;  S.  J.  Spalding,  Newbnryport.  Sept.  13, 
M,  Oct.  10;  J.  M.  Thompson,  Sept.  6, 9;  Henry  E.  Waite,  West  Newton,  Sept.  20; 
Charles  A.  Walker,  Chelsea,  Sept.  26,  Oct.  8;  W.  C.  Wood,  Wenham,  Oct.  18;  W. 
H.  Yeomans,  Columbia,  Conn.,  Sept.  22;  American  Geographical  Society,  Oct.  11; 
Berlin,  AkklimatisationsVerein,  June  26;  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Oct.  7;  Essex 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society,  Oct.  1 ;  Liege,  Socidt^  Royuledes  Sciences, 
Jaly;  LiverpooL  Royal  Institution,  Aug.  21 ;  Now  York  Historical  Society,  Oct.  10; 
New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  Oct.  2;  New  York  Lyceum  of 
Nttural  History,  Oct.  6;  New  York  State  Library,  Oct.  2;  Paris,  Soci^t^  Anthropol- 
ogique,  Jnln  12;  Vermont  State  Library,  Oct.  1. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions : — 

By  Donation. 

Barlow,  John.  Acts  and  Resolves  of  Mass.  Leg.,  for  18G9.  1  vol.  Syo.  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Mass.  for  1882.  1  vol.  8vo.  Seventh  Aunual 
Beport  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Mass.  for  1860-70.    1  vol.  Svo; 

Bevis,  LrKB,  of  West  Chester,  Penn.  History  of  Delaware  County,  Penn.,  by 
Geo.  Smith,  M.  D.  1  vol.  8vo.  Phila.,  1862.  History  and  Directory  of  Norristowu 
ftod  Bridgeport,  1860^1.    1  vol.  12mo. 

Greek,  Sam^l  A.,  of  Boston,  Mass.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  16. 
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IlATDBK,  F.  v.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Acrididse  of  North  America,  by  Cyrus 
ThomaB,  Ph.  D.    4to  pamph. 

Leb,  John  C.    Commercial  Bulletin  for  Sept.  13, 20, 1873. 

Merritt,  L.  F.  Shanghai  Budget  and  Weekly  Courier  for  July  12, 19, 28,  Aug. 
8,  9, 1873. 

Natioxal  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.   Bulletin  July-Sept.,  1873. 

Norton,  M.  E.  B.,  of  RoclLford,  111.  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of 
Bockford  Seminary  for  1864, 1865-6, 1867-4>,  1868-9, 1869-70, 1872-3.    6  pamphlets. 

Packard,  A.  S.,  of  Brunswick,  Maine.    Miscellaneous  college  pamphlets,  4. 

Palfrat,  C.  W.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  20. 

Staples,  C.  E.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Programme  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Fes- 
tival of  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Association,  Oct.  6,  7, 8,  9, 10, 1873. 

Stephens,  W.  H.,  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.   Autobiography  of  L.  Norton.    1  vol.  12mo. 

Stone,  E.  M.,  of  Providence,  K.  I.  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of 
the  City  of  Providence,  July,  1873.    8vo  pamph. 

Sumner.  Charles,  U.  S.  Senate.  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of 
the  Uebellion.    2  vols.  4to. 

Upham  Roger  F.  Annual  Report  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
Worcester,  1873. 

U.  S.  Bureau  op  Education.  .  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 

1872.  1  vol.  8v'o.    Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau.    Nos.  1,2.  3,  1873. 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.    Meteorological  Observations  during  the 
year  1872  in  Utali,  Idaho  and  Montana,  by  H.  Gannett. 
U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette  for  Aug.  19, 26,  Sept.  2,  9, 16, 23, 1873. 

By  Exchange, 

Akklimatisations  Verein  in  Berlin.  Zeitschrift,  Vol.  ix,  Nos.  7-12,  1871. 
Vol.  X,  Noi».  1-12,  1872. 

American  Antiquarian  Society.  Proceedings  of  the,  at  the  Semi- Annual 
Meeting,  iield  in  Boston,  Apr.  30.  1873. 

Berwickshire  Naturalist  Cluh.    Proceedings  of,  1872. 

Boston  Puhlic  Library.    Twenty-Firet  Annual  Report,  1873. 

Crosse  et  Fischer.  Journ.  Concliyliologie,  Tome  xiii.   3e  S<^rie.   Nos.  2, 3, 1873. 

Geinitz,  Hanns  Bruno.   Konigliche  Mineralogische  Museum  zu  Dresden.   liS7:i. 

Institut  IIiSTORiQUE  IN  PARis.     L*  Invcstigiiteur,  Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  April, 

1873.  2  pamphlets.    8vo. 

KoNGELiGE  Danske  Videnskadernes  Selskab  IN  KjObenhavk.  Ovcrslgt, 
1872.    No.  ii. 

L»  ACADfeMiE  iMPftRiALE  DES  SCIENCES,  in  St.  Petersburg.  Memolrcs,  Tome 
xviii.  Nos.  8,  9, 10, 1872.  Tome  xix,  Nos.  1,  2, 1872.  5  pamphlets.  Bulletin,  Tome 
xvii,  Nos.  4,  6, 1872.    Tome  xviii,  Nos.  1-2, 1872.    3  pamphlets. 

Naturhistorische  Gesellschaft  zu  Hannover.  Zweiundzwanzigster 
Jahresbericht,  1871, 1872. 

Naturwissenschaftltchen  Gesellschaft  "Isis**  in  Dresden.  Sitzungs- 
Bericlite.    Oc»:.,  Sov.,  Dec,  18?2.    Jan.,  Feb.,  Miirz,  1873. 

NATURW188KX8CIIAFTLICHKN  Verein  IN  IlAMHURO.  Uobersicht  dcr  Acnitef* 
Vcrthuilung  und  Wisscusolmftlichcn  Thatigkeit,  1871.  Abhandlungcn  ausdem 
Gcbiote  der  Naturwissenchaften.    V  Bd.  3  Abth.  niit  8  Tafeln,  1872. 

Rufus  B.  Gifford,  of  Salem,  Mrs.  Mary  Safford  Blake, 
of  Boston,  Charles  A.  Torrey,  of  Swampscott,  and  Frank 
O.  Poor  of  Peabody,  were  duly  elected  resident  membei-s. 
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7oL.  5.  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1873.  No.  11. 

One  Dollar  a  Tear  in  Advance.   10  Cents  a  Single  Copy. 

Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  Nov.  3,  1873. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  Frances  A.  A.  Apploton,  Beading,  Sept.  26, 1873;  S.  L.  Boardman,  Angnsta, 
Xe.,Oct.  22;  E.  P.  Boow,  New  York,  Nov.  1;.  C.  J.  Maynard,  Ipswich,  Oct.  S9; 
Tbomas  Morong,  Ipswich,  Oct.  37;  Wiliiam,  Northej,  Oct.  29;  J.  H.  Putnam, 
DtOTers,  Oct.  27;  William  S.  Vaux,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  31;  John  A.  Vinton,  Win- 
chester, Oct.  23,  30;  Charles  A.  Walker,  Chelsea,  Nov.  1;  William  C.  Wood,  Wen- 
Urn,  Oct.  18;  H.  T.  WUliams,  New  York,  Oct.  23;  Vermont  State  Library,  Oct.  30; 
r.S.XaTsl  Observatoi^,  Washington.  Oct.  26;  Bruxelles,  Academic  Royale,  Hai 
10;  CaJcntta,  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Sept.  8,  1872;  Lyon,  Soci^t^  d'  Agricul- 
ture. Hifttoire  Naturelle  et  Arts  Utiles.  Juillet;  Historical  and  Philosophical  Sod- 
«T  of  Ohio,  Oct.  23. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions : — 

By  Donation, 

A!n>EKWB,  Miss  KI.IZA.    North  British  Review,  1856.    Unos. 

^ixis,  S.  C.    Boston,  As  it  was  and  is.    1  vol.  8vo.    1872. 

BowDiTCH,  Hekrt  I.,  of  Boston.  Nation,  1866, 1866, 1867, 1868.  7  vols.  4to,  and 
9S  Bombera  of  subsequent  years.  Army  and  Navy  Journal  for  1863-4,  1864-6, 
1^-8.  Svols.ito. 

EssKx  In8t.  Bullbtcn.  V  16 
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Crosby,  A.    Triennial  Catalogue  of  Dartmouth  College,  1873.    8to  pamph. 

Lee,  Joiin  C.    Commercial  Bulletin  for  Sept.  27,  Oct.  4, 11, 18, 1873. 

Lincoln,  Solomon,  Hingham.  The  Old  Meetmg  House  in  Hingham,  1681-1873. 
8vo  pamph. 

Nichols.  John  H.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  50. 

Putnam,  Geo.  G.  Salem  D.rectory  for  1864.  1  vol.  16mo.  The  Rural  Ceme- 
teries of  America,  pts.  3,  4.    S  pamphlets,  4to.    181A. 

Raymond,  John  H.,  of  Poughlceepsie,  N.  Y.  Catalogues  of  Vassar  College  for 
188&-0, 1866-7, 1867-8, 1869-70, 1871-2, 18?2-3.  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Tnii- 
tees  of  Vassar  College,  by  its  Founder.  8vo  pamph.  Biographical  Sketch  of 
Matthew  Vassar,  by  J.  H.  Raymond.  8vo  pamph.  A  Sketch  of  Vassar  College,  by 
J.  H.  Raymond.    May,  1873.    8yo  pamph. 

Saunders,  Mary.  History  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  Mass.,  by  Hon.  Jona. 
Blake.    lyol.8vo.    1873. 

Webb,  S.  P.  Wood's  Institute.  1  toI.  4to.  London,  1763.  Elementary  Trea* 
tise  on  Mechanics.  1  vol.  Cambridge,  1825.  Wealth  of  Nations.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Hartford,  1811.  Patent  Office  Report  for  1848.  1  vol.  8vo.  Stewart  on  the  Mind. 
1vol.  8vo.  Boston,  1821.  The  Federalist.  1vol.  8vo.  Washington,  1818.  Laws 
of  Mass.  Vul.ii,  iii.  2  vols.  Boston,  1823.  Holy.Bible.  3vols.  8vo.  Phila.,18M. 
Sermons  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Buckminster.  1  vol.  8vo.  Boston,  1814.  Memoir  of  Natb'l 
A.  Haven.  1  vol.  8vo.  1827.  Element  of  Physics.  1vol.  8vo.  Phila.,  1829.  Ad- 
verse Enjoyment.  1  vol.  8vo.  Boston,  1827.  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres.  1  vol.  8vo.  N.  Y.,  1826.  Memoirs  of  Gen.  Lafkyette.  1  vol.  8vo.  Boston, 
1824.  The  Power  of  Solitude.  1  vol.  8vo.  Bards  of  the  Bible.  1  vol.  8vo.  New 
York,  1851.  Discourses  by  F.  Way  land.  1  vol.  8vo.  Boston,  1833.  Poems  by  G. 
Mellen.  1  vol.  8vo.  Boston,  1833.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  1  vol.  8vo.  Pliila., 
1840.  Sullivan's  Lectures.  2  vols.  8vo.  Portland,  1805.  The  Scriptures  on  the 
Guilt  of  Slavery.  1  vol.  8vo.  Boston,  1860.  Elements  of  Technology.  1  vol.  8to. 
Boston,  1820.  Essays  on  Phrenology.  1  vol.  8vo.  Phlla.,  1822.  Universal  Hifetory. 
Vols,  i,  ii,  iv.  3  vols.  12mo.  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society  for  1799. 
1  vol.  8vo.  Boston,  1800.  The  Throne  of  David.  1  vol.  8vo.  Phila.,  18G0.  Me- 
moirs of  the  Revolution.  1  vol.  8vo.  Phila.,  1839.  Spurzhelm  on  Education.  1 
vol.  8vo.  Boston,  1832.  Jefferson's  Manual.  1  vol.  12mo.  History  of  Nova 
Scotia,  etc.  1  vol.  12mo.  1837.  Washiugtou's  Loiters.  2  vols.  New  York,  1796. 
Unitarian  Tracts.  3  vols.  12mo.  Legend  of  St.  George.  16mo.  1836.  The  Worlte 
of  Alexander  Pope.  1  vol.  16roo.  London,  1736.  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia. 
1  vol.  16mo.  Boston,  1802.  Hymns  and  Psalms.  1  vol.  16mo.  Boston,  1828.  Tbe 
Life  and  Death  of  the  Rev.  A.  Fuller.  1  vol.  12mo.  1818.  Chauning  on  Slavery. 
1  vol.  12mo.    Miscellaneous  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.   1  vol.  16mo.  Phila.,  1827. 


By  Exchange. 

Acad&mie  Imperials  des  Sciences,  Belles- Lettres  bt  Arts  in  Lyok. 
M^moires,  tome  xix.    1871-72. 

Acad&mie  JUxyale  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  des  Bkadx-Arts  ds 
Beloiquein  Bruxelles.  Ann  uaire,  1872, 1873.  Bulletins,  2me  8^rie,40me  ann^e, 
tomes  xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxxiv,  1871-2.  Centi^me  Anniversaire  de  Fondation  (1771- 
1872).  Tome  1,  ii.  2  vols.  8vo.  Observationes  des  Ph^omines  P^riodlques  pen- 
dant V  annee,  1870.    4to  pamph. 

QBOix>aiCAL  Survey  of  India.  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Vol.  viii. 
pts.  i,  ii.  2  pamphlets.  Vol.  ix,  pts.  i,  ii.  2  pamphlets,  1872.  Records  of  the 
Geological  Survciy.  Vol.  v,  pts.  I,  Ii,  iii,  iv.  4  pamphlets.  Memoirs  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.    Vol.  iv,  pts.  i,  ii.    1872.    2  pamphlets. 
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L'  ACAD^MTE  iHPftaiALE  DE8  SCIBNCBS  DE  ST.  PETEB8BURG.     M^moireS,  tome 

xix,  No6. 3, 4. 5, 6,  7.    1873.    5  pamphlets. 

Natural  History  Societt  of  Montreal.  Canadian  Naturalist.  Vol.  vil, 
Koe.  3, 3. 

New  £nglaxd  Hibtorig-Gemealooical  Societt.  Historical  and  Genealogl- 
cil  B«gi»ter  and  Antiquarian  Journal  for  Oct.,  1873. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Societt.  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Record  for  Oct.,  1873. 

New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History.  Proceedings  of  the,  2d  Series, 
Jan.  M,  March  3d,  1873.    8vo  pamph.    Annals  of,  March-June,  1873. 

New  York  State  Librart.  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York 
Stale  Museum  of  Natural  History,  1870.  1  vol.  8vo.  Reports  of  the  Regents  of  the 
Unirerslty  of  N.  Y.  for  1870,  1871,  1873.  8  vols.  8yo.  Reports  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  N.  Y.  SUte  Library  for  1872-1873. 

Oberhessischen  Gesellschaft  fCr  Natur  und  HeilkCndb  in  Giessen. 
Vierzehnter  Bericht,  tome  xlv,  1873. 

Peabodt  Academt  of  Science.  Filth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the, 
for  1872. 

Beale  Accademia  delle  8CIENZE  IN  BoLOGNA.  Reudlconto,  Anno  Acca- 
demico,  1871-72. 

SocitTk  uf  ACCLIUATION  IN  PARIS.  Bulletin  Mensuel,  tome  x,  Nos.  1-5.  1873, 
5  pamphlets.    8vo. 

8oci£t6  d'  Agriculture  d'  Histoire  Naturelle  et  oes  Arts  Utiles,  Lyon, 
Anoales,  tome  iii,  1870. 

Soci^£  D' Anturofologie  in  Paris.  Bulletins,  tome  vii,  No.  4;  tome  vlii, 
No.  1.    1872-3.    2  pamphlets,  8vo. 

SocitTE  LiNN^ENNE  IN  Lton.    Anualcs,  tome  xix,  1872. 

Soci^ifc  Rotale  des  Sciences  de  Lifcos.    Mdmoii-es  2e  S^rie,  Tome  iii,  1873. 

Veemont  Historical  Society.  Vermont  House  Journal,  1872.  l  vol.  8vo. 
Senaie  Journal,  1872.  1  yol.  8to.  Vermont  Legislative  Documents,  1872.  3  vols. 
8to.  The  Capture  of  Ticonderoga.  1  vol.  8vo.  Report  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Vermont  Dairymen's  Association  for  1872.  8vo  pamph.  Report  of  the  Vermont 
losaoe  Hospital  for  1873.    8vo  pamph. 

PuBUSHERS.  American  Naturalist.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gardener's  Monthly. 
Gloucester  Telegraph.  Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip.  HaverhUl  Gazette.  Histor- 
ical Magazine.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn 
Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press. 
Qoaritch's  Catalogue.  Sailors'  Magazine  and  Seamen's  Friend.  Salem  City  Post. 
The  Penn  Monthly. 

The  following  donations  were  announced  to  the  Mu- 
seum:— 

George  O.  Creamer.  A  sea-letter  with  the  signatures  of  Geo.  Washington  and 
Kdw.  Randolph. 

George  D.  Puippen.    A  Memorial  Pitcher. 

Mrs.  P.  P.  Pixel.    A  Miniature  of  Capt.  £ben  Shillaber. 

Urt.  Edward  Appleton  of  Reading.  A  piece  of  the  first  Patch  or  India 
Copper  Plate,  as  it  was  called,  that  was  imported  into  Boston  by  Hon.  Thaddeus 
Mason,  of  Cambridge  (b.  Jan.  7,  1707|  and  d.  May  1, 1802),  probably  more  than 
190  years  old. 
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Mr.  C.  J.  Matnard,  of  Ipswich,  gave  aa  interesting 
sketch  of  the  mechanism  of  the  flight  of  birds,  which  he 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  preparations  of  the  breast  bones, 
and  by  drawings  on  the  blackboard.  He  also  alluded  to 
the  means  by  which  animals  belonging  to  other  classes 
are  enabled  to  fly  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfec- 
tion ;  such  as  the  bats,  flying  flshes,  flying  reptiles,  etc. 

A  discussion  on  some  points  of  structure  followed,  par- 
ticipated in  by  Messrs.  F.  W.  Putnam,  A.  S.  Packard, 
Jr.,  and  others. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  read  the  following  communication  : 

NOTES    ON    THE    BIRD-FAUNA    OF    THE    SALT   LAKE    VALLEY    AND 
THE  ADJACENT  PORTIONS  OF  THE  WAHSATCH  MOUNTiUNS. 

Bt  Robbht  Ridowat. 

The  recently  published  paper  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen*  upon  the  birds 
collected  and  observed  by  hlin  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  bos  called  the  attention  of  ornithologists  to  that  field ; 
and  has,  moreover,  particularly  attracted  those  interested  In  the  sub- 
ject of  the  geographical  distribution  of  North  American  birds. 

WhUe  Mr.  Allen*s  observations  were  made  during  the  season  of  the 
autumnal  migration,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  explore  nearly  the 
same  ground  during  the  breeding  season,!  or  when  the  summer  fauna 
was  stationary.  Combining,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  two  explo- 
rations, and  taking  Into  additional  consideration  that  we  collected  In 
localities  a  few  miles  apart  —  Mr.  Allen  at  Ogden  and  I  at  and  about 
Salt  Lake  City  —  the  character  of  the  avl-fauna  of  the  western  water- 
shed of  the  Wahsatch  may  be  pretty  well  shown. 


*See  Bulletin  of  the  Museam  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Vol. 
iii,  No.  6,  July,  1872.  Part  vili,  List  of  the  Birds  collected  in  the  ficinity  of  Ogden, 
Utah  Territory,  from  Sept.  1  to  Oct.  8,  1871;  with  Annotations,  pp.  1&4>173. 
(SpecieB  137.) 

fit  is  fitting  to  Btate  here  that  my  inyestigations  were  made  ander  the  auspices 
of  tlie  government,  I  being  .attached  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  40th 
parallel,  as  zoologist.  Mr.  Clarence  King,  U.  S.  Geologist  in  charge  of  the  Surrey, 
throughout  the  continuance  of  the  work,  offered  me  every  possible  facility.  The 
general  report  upon  the  birds  collected  and  observed  by  Mr.  King's  Survey  U  uow 
in  press  and  nearly  completed,  and  will  ere  long  be  before  the  public. 
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The  season  of  my  investigations  extended  from  the  20th  of  May 
until  the  middle  of  Angnst,  1869.  The  area  which  they  covered  com- 
prised the  immediate  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City,  where  most  of  the 
month  of  May  was  passed,  and  where  a  few  birds  were  collected  by 
me  the  previons  October.  In  the  early  part  of  Jane  a  trip  was 
taken  to  the  large  Islands,  Antelope,  Stansbury  and  Carrington,  in 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  On  the  23d  of  the  latter  month  our  camp  was 
removed  to  Parley's  Park,  an  elevated  meadow  In  the  Wahsatch  monn- 
tains,  about  twenty-five  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake  City.  In  Parley's 
Park  a  rich  bird-fauna  was  found,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
there  In  the  height  of  the  breeding  season.  About  the  beginning  of 
Jaly,  an  excursion  was  made  to  the  western  spur  of  the  Uintah  Moun- 
tains, crossing  Kamas  Prairie  on  the  way.  Keturning  along  the  Provo 
Rirer,  passing  by  Utah  Lake,  and  thence  northward  along  the  western 
base  of  the  Wahsatch,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  the  field  of  my  observations 
was  still  farther  extended. 

Throughout  this  considerable  area  of  country  no  marked  local  vari- 
ations in  the  bird-fauna  were  noticed,  beyond  occasionally  the  occur- 
rence at  a  certain  point  of  a  species  not  noticed  elsewhere.  Thus, 
on  Antelope  Island,  the  true  Empidonax  Traillii  was  obtained.  In 
Kamas  Prairie,  ActUurus  Bartramius  was  noticed,  while  along  the 
Provo  River,  Turdus  fuscescens  was  very  abundant.  In  Parley's  Park, 
a  single  individual  of  Calamospiza  bicolor  was  seen  and  obtained, 
and  at  Salt  Lake  City  the  Melanerpes  erythrocephalus  was  seen.  Of 
course  the  necessary  diversity  of  woodland,  desert  and  aquatic  faunae 
was  everywhere  observed  in  their  respective  haunts,  but  the  same 
kind  of  locality  was  inhabited  by  the  same  characteristic  set  of  birds, 
wherever  we  went. 

The  western  water-shed  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  is  a  region 
remarkable  as  forming  a  natural,  and  nearly  abrupt,  limit  to  the 
westward  range  of  the  bulk  of  the  species  characterizing  the  eastern 
region  of  North  America,  though  the  western  fauna  overlaps  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles  to  the  eastward.  In  the  Ornis 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  there  is  thus  a  combination  of  these  two 
opposite  faunae,  which  gives  to  it  an  interesting  variety  and  peculiar 
richness,  compared  with  other  western  localities.  This  mixture  of 
eastern  and  western  birds  at  first  rather  surprises  the  collector  in  this 
section,  for  it  is  so  far  within  the  area  of  the  western  region  that  the 
former  are  supposed  to  be  all  left  behind.  Taking  the  vicinity  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  collector  will  find,  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
canons  of  the  Wahsatch,  the  Cat-bird  {Oaleoscoptes  CarolinPtisis)^ 
sknlking  through  the  same  thickets  with  the  Woodhouse's  Jay  (  Cyan- 
ocUtn  FloriJana,  var.  Woodhousri),  while  the  Olive-backed  Thrush 
(Turdus  Suoainsonii)  ioms  in  song  with  the  Solitaire  {Myiadcstes  Town- 
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sendii).  In  the  willow  copses  along  the  streams  of  the  valley  por- 
tions, the  Tawny  Thrash  ( Turdus  fuscescens)  sings  in  company  with 
the  Western  Tanager  {Pyranga  Ludoviciand)  and  Black-headed  Gros- 
beak {Hedymelea  melanocephalus) ;  the  Redstart  (Setophaga  ruticUla) 
and  Fairy  Titmouse  {Psaltriparus plumheus)  may  often  be  seen  flitting 
through  the  same  thickets ;  in  the  meadows,  Bobolinks  {Dolichonyx 
oryzivonts)  and  Yellow-headed  Blackbirds  (Xanthocephalus  icteroceph- 
alus)  mingle  together ;  in  the  same  cottonwood  trees  may  be  found 
nests  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Kingbirds  ( Tyrannus  CaroUnensis 
and  T.  verticalia),  while  around  them  sport  together  the  eastern  Red- 
headed Woodpecker  (^Melanerpes  erythrocephalus)  and  its  ring-necked 
cousin  (3f.  torquatus).  Besides  those  above  mentioned,  are  many 
other  eastern  species  whose  ranges  find  their  western  limit  in  this 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Allen  gives  the  following  as  found  at  Ogden :  ~ 
Dendroica  Blackburnice  (Sept.)  :  Vireosylvia  olivacea  (Sept.).  Other 
eastern  species,  given  in  Mr.  Allen's  list,  I  have  obtained  at  various 
points  in  Nevada,  as  follows : — Helminthophaga  ruficapUla  (East  Hum- 
boldt Mts.,  Sept. ;  also  California,  Xantus  and  Gruber) ;  Lanitireo  8oli' 
taria  (West  and  East  Humboldt  Mts.,  Sept.  and  Oct.) ;  Ampelis  cedro- 
rum  (Humboldt  Valley,  Sept.):  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus  (Ruby  Valley, 
August) ;  Tyrajinus  Carolinensis  (Truckee  River,  July  and  August) ; 
also  Spizella  monticola  (western  Nevada;  winter  resident)  and  Ecto- 
pistes  migratoria  (West  Humboldt  Mts.,  Sept.),  not  given  in  Mr.  Allen's 
list.  Besides  the  foregoing  species,  Mr.  C.  Drezler  obtained  at  Fort 
Bridger,  near  the  northeastern  corner  of  Utah,  and  still  within  the 
Wahsatch  region,  the  following  additional  species : —  Seiurus  Novebo- 
racensiSj  Empidonaz  minimus,  and  Quiscalus  purpureus  var.  aeneus. 
These  will  undoubtedly  yet  be  found  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

In  addition  to  these  species,  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  of  Lieut.  Wheeler's 
expedition,  procured  the  Melospiza  palustris  In  southern  Utah,  and 
obtained  good  evidence  of  the  breeding  of  Cistothorus  stellaris  in  Utah 
Lake. 

Another  very  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Wahsatch  region,  which 
I  wish  particularly  to  mention  in  this  connection,  is  the  fact  that,  in 
the  case  of  representative  species  or  races,  the  eastern  or  Rocky 
Mountain  forms  breed  there,  while  the  more  western  forms  replace 
them  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Thus  Zonotrichia  leucopkrys  and  Junco 
kyemalis  var.  caniceps  are  the  only  species  of  these  two  genera  w^hich 
breed  on  the  Wahsatch,  and  they  nest  there  very  numerously;  but  in 
the  fall  their  place  is  taken  by  the  western  Z.  leucopkrys  var.  Gambelii 
and  J.  hyemalis  var.  Oregonus,  which  are  unknown  in  summer.  Lani- 
vireo  solilaria  var.  plumbea  breeds  there,  while  var.  solitaria,  coming 
from  the  northwestward,  replaces  it  in  autumn.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  Turdus  Pallasii  var.  Auduboni  (summer  resident)  and  var.  nanus 
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(aatomnal  mfgrant) ;  and  apparently  the  case  also,  with  HtlminthO' 
phaga  Virginia^  (summer)  and  H,  ruficapilla  (autumn). 

I  shall  notice  first  the  results  of  Mr.  Allen's  Investigations,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  list  above  cited ; .  and  as  I  desire  to  add  some  notes  on 
species  whose  range,  etc.,  Mr.  Allen  had  no  chance  to  determine,  I 
shall  go  through  the  catalogue  in  regular  order.  (The  numbers  pre- 
fixed to  the  species  correspond  to  those  in  Mr.  Allen*s  catalogue.) 


P.  166.  No.  2.  =  T,  Pallani  var.  Autfuboni, 

P.  laS.  No.  10.    CUtothoriu  stellarU  is  a  misprint  for  C.  (=  TelmatodyteM)  paUuirU 

Tar.  (paludici^). 
No.  5.    {Sulia  arctica.)    I  fonnd  tli  is  species  breeding  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
on  Antelope  Island,  in  the  lake,  and  on  the  Wahsatcb  Moun- 
tain?, in  rTune. 
No.  7.    (Jiegului  calendula.)    Fonnd  In  the  pine  woo<1b  of  Parley's  Park 
(altitude  8.000  feet)  in  June,  July  and  Augnst,  and  no  doubt 
breeds  there. 
No.  16.    (Belminihophaga  celata.)     Found  by  me  breeding  in  the  aspen 

woods  at  an  altitude  of  7,000-9.000  feet,  in  the  Wahsatch. 
No.  17.    (DtJulroica  Auditboni.)     Breeding  in  the  pine  woods  of  the  Wali- 

satch,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000-9,000  feet. 

No.  19.    ("  D.  nigreseetul**)    This  was  very  probably  that  species,  as  I 

found  it  breeding  In  tolerable  abundance  on  the  Eaet  Humboldt 

Hts.    Mr.  Aiken  has  al8o  fonnd  it  on  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 

P.  197.  No.  23.    {Setophaga  ruticiUa.)   I  found  this  species  to  be  common  in  the 

Salt  Lake  region,  both  in  the  valley  portions  and  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  canons.    Obtained  in  June  on  Antelope  Island. 
No.  Sl.^  C  Ladovieianus  var.  excuhUaroides, 
No.  SI.    Should  be  C.  CasHnii. 

Should  be  var.  edaudinut. 
Should  be  var.  confinU. 

We  found  the  true  Ifuonphrya  breeding  abundantly  in  Pnrloy's 
Park,  and  high  np  in  City  Creek  Canon,  and,  from  May  till  the 
latter  part  of  August,  never  saw  a  single  specimen  of  Z.  Oam- 
beUi. 
Should  be  8.  pallida  var.  Breweri. 
Shonld  be  rtir./oOax. 
Should  be  var.  megalonyx. 

According  to  the  strict  rules  of  binomial  nomenclature,  the  name 

**  ApheloeoTnd'^  (Cabanis)  cannot  be  used  for  this  genus,  the  proper 

name  of  which  is  Cyanocitia  (Strickland)  of  prior  date,  and 

strictly  congeneric  type  (C  Californiea). 

Should  be  var.  Henryi. 

No  doubt  var.  Goirdneri,  which  species  I  fonnd  in  July  and  August 

in  Parley's  Park. 
Should  be  var.  cafunu. 
Should  be  var.  umbelMdes. 

Eggs  obtained  in  Uintah  Mts.  in  July.    Very  common  in  Wah- 
satcb during  snmmer. 
No.  104.    Not  seen  by  us  in  June  on  Antclopo  or  Stansbnry  Inlands,  but 
observed  in  the  ponds  on  the  southeast  shore  of  the  lake. 


No. 

38. 

No. 

39. 

No. 

41. 

P.1C8. 

No.  45. 

No.  46. 

No.  51. 

No. 

63. 

No. 

72. 

No. 

74. 

P.  170. 

No. 

82. 

P.m. 

No. 

92. 

No. 

103. 
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P.  172.  No.  108.    This  is  the  /.  guarauna,  a  south  and  middle  American  species 

common  in  the  middle  provinces  of  the  United  States  (where  /. 
"  Ordii"  does  not  occur).   It  is  speciflcally  distinct  from  **Ordit" 
which  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  I./alcinellut  of  Europe. 
No.  109.    Ihii  (Uba,    This  locality  is  entirely  new  for  tbis  bird,  it  having  not 
been  previously  obtained  within  the  middle  province  of  the 
United  St  .te  j. 
No.  lU.    Sliould  be  R.  elegans. 
P.  17S.  No.  135.    Another  species  new  to  the  fauna  of  the  Great  Basin. 


The  following  species,  not  given  in  Mr.  Allen's  list  of  autumnal 
birds  In  the  vicinity  of  Ogden,  were  found  by  me  breeding  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  the  neighborhood : 


No. 
1. 
8. 

8. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

II. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

80. 
81. 

83. 

83. 

84. 


Species. 


turdub  fu8cescen8. 

Tdhdus  Swainsoni. 

Catherpes  Mexicanus, 
var.  coxsPEUSUS. 
Certuia  AMERICA^^A. 

SiTTA  Canadensis. 
Parub  uontanub. 
Uelminthopiiaqa 

VlROINIiG. 

DENDROICA  Ji^STIVA. 

COTYLE  RIPAIUA. 

PROGNS  BUBIS. 

LANIVIREO  BOLITARIAi 
var.  PLUM  LIE  A. 

Carpodacub  Casbixii. 
Carpodacus  frontalis. 
Chrtbomitris  pin  US. 
Chondestes  grammaca. 
zonotriciua  lel'cophrys. 
j  unco  iiitemalib, 

var.  0AXICEP8. 

poospiza  bilineata. 

Spizblla  pallida, 
rar.  Bueweri. 
Calamospiza  bicolor. 

PlPILO  erttiirophtualmus. 

var.  MEGALONYX. 

Myiarciiub  cuinitus, 

var.  CINEKABCENS. 

Sayornib  Sayus. 
£mpidonax  Traillu. 


Where  fuutid. 


Willows  of  river  valley  a. 

Mountain  etreams. 

City  Creek  Canon  near 

Suit  Lake  City. 
Pine  region  of  Wahsatch 


it 


It 


(« 


4t 


t» 


(( 


« 


li 


Scrub  oaks  of  foot-Iiills, 
and  mahogany  woods. 

Everywhere. 

Valley  portions. 

Aspen  woods. 

"Mahogany''  and  cedar 

woods. 
Cottonwoods  in  parks. 

Valleys. 

Pine  region  and  aspens. 

Vulleyti-artemisia. 

Parks. 

Pine  region. 

Artemisia  plains. 


(( 


tt 


Parley's  Park. 

Scrub  oaks  of  foot-hillf. 

Parley's  Park. 

Valleys. 

Antelope  Inland. 


AU. 

4.000- 

6.()00 

C.00O- 

D,000 

4,000- 

6.000 

8.000- 

10.000 
8.000- 

10.000 
8.000- 

lO.OM) 
4.000- 
6,000 

4.000- 
10.000 
4,000 

7.000- 

9.000 

l.OCHU 

10.000 
6,000- 
8,000 
4,000- 
6,000 
8.000- 

10.0^ 
4,000- 
5.000 
6.00O- 
8.000 
8.00O- 

lO.OOO 
4,000- 
5.000 
4.000- 
5,000 
7,000 

4.000- 

6.000 

7,000 

4,000- 

5,000 

4,000? 


Number*. 
Abundant. 

Rare. 

Not  com- 
mon. 
R;ire. 

Common. 


Abundant. 

(* 

t< 

Bare. 

Abundant. 
f» 

Extremely 
nbundaiit. 
Very  abun- 
dant. 
Abundant. 

Common. 

Abundant. 
(» 

Ispec. 

Very  abun- 

daiit. 
Rare. 

Rath.  com. 

1  spec. 
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Xo. 

Sptcies. 

Where  found. 

Alt. 

Xumbert. 

SS. 

£.  Tkailui, 

Willows  along  streaniB. 

4,0«>- 

Veryubun- 

lwr.PL'SILLU8. 

7,000 

dant. 

S8.  '  MOLOTHKUS  FKCORIS. 

1 

Valleys. 

4,000 

Not  com- 

47. 

PiCUS  PUBESCEX8, 

rar.  Gaibdneri. 

Parks. 

8,000 

mon. 
Very  rare. 

J8.  [  PlCUS  V1LI/>81T8, 

All  wooded  portionB. 

4,000. 

Common . 

vttr.  HaRRISII. 

10.000 

». 

SPHYBOPICU8  VARIU8, 

Aspen  woods. 

7,000- 

Very abun- 

var. NITCHALI8. 

e.ooo 

dant. 

M.    SPHYBOPICUS  TUVR01DEU8. 

Pine  region. 

8.000- 

Rare. 

10,0(K) 

31. 

SpnrBOPicus  Willi  amsonii. 

u             « 

8,000^ 
10,000 

It 

3S. 

Mxr.AVERPES 

ERYTIIBOCEPBALCS. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

4,000 

I  spec. 

33. 

Melanerpes  TORQUATUS. 

Cottonwoods    of    ri?er 
valleys. 

4,000? 

Not  cora- 
raou. 

34. ,  TBocim^us  Alexaxdki. 

Flowery   places    every- 

4,000- 

Common. 

, 

where. 

8.000 

SS. 

Panyptila  melanoleuca. 

City  Creek  Canon. 

6,000? 

Rare. 

36.  j  BCTEO  SWAINSONII. 

Everywhere. 

4,000- 

Very  com- 

1 

»,000 

mon. 

37.  :  FaLUO  f.ANAUIUS, 

Cliffs  of  canons ;  valleys. 

4.00U- 

Rare. 

r<ir.  POLYA<3RU8. 

9.000 

38.    SVMPnEMIA  8KUIPALMATA. 

Marshes. 

4.000- 

Very  com- 

1 

• 

7.000 

mon. 

39.    NUMENIUS  LOXGIU08TRI8. 

1 

Marshes  of  lake  shores. 

4,000 

Abundant. 

40.    iEOIAUTIS  CAKTIAXUS, 

Shore  of  Warm  Spring 

4,000 

Very  abun- 

vur. NIV08U8. 

Lake. 

dant. 

41. 

POBZAXA  JAMAICEN8I8  ? 

Parley's  Park,meadowe. 

7,000 

Not  rare  t 

42.    LABCS  ARGENTATUS, 

Salt  Lake. 

4,000 

Very  abun- 

var. C  A  LIFOB N ICUS. 

dant. 

43. 

Sterna  rruia. 

II      (( 

4,000 

u 

44. 

STBRXA  FOR8TERI. 

it     (t 

4,000 

l( 

Mr.  Allen  obtained  the  following  species  in  October,  which  I  did 
not  flud  among  the  summer  birds.  Those  marked  *  are  probably  resi- 
dent and  breeding;  the  others  are  aatumnal  migrants  Arom  the  north- 
ero  and  northwestern  rejjlons : — 


1.  Anthns  Lndovicianus. 

2.  Helininthophaga  ruflcaplUa. 

3.  Dendrjica  Blackbumls. 
*4.        **  nigrescens. 
•5.  Vireosylvia  oHvacea. 

6.         •*  solitaria. 

*7.  Ampelis  cedrorum. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
♦15. 
16. 
17. 


8.  ZoDotrichla  leucophrys,  rar.  Gambelil.  18. 

9.  Jonco  hyemalis,  var.  Oregonns.  19. 
*10.  Corvus  AmericanuB.  20. 


Macrorhamphus  grisens. 
Pelidna  alpina,  var.  Americana. 
Gambetta  melanoleuca. 

"        flavlpes. 
Ibis  alba. 

Rallus  elegans  (*<  crepitans^'). 
Anser  hyperboreus. 
Chroicocephalus  Philadelphia. 
Xema  Sabinil. 
Podiceps  comutus. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  also  read  the  following  communi- 
cation : — 
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TQE  BIEtDS  OF  COLORADO.— By  Bobbbt  Ridgwat. 

The  present  paper  is  based  upon  the  observations  of  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Aiken,  made  in  El  Paso  county,  Colorado,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fountain.*  The  results  of  this  gentleman's  explorations  in  that  field 
were  communicated,  from  time  to  time,  to  Professor  Baird,  Dr. 
Brewer  and  myself,  for  use  in  our  forthcoming  work  on  North  Amer- 
ican Birds;  but  they  are  of  such  great  interest  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  them  sooner  than  their 
appearance  in  our  work. 

In  a  paper  on  the  birds  collected  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Holden,  Jr.,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Wyoming,!  Dr.  Brewer  has  incorporated  some  notes 
furnished  by  Mr.  Aiken  upon  the  birds  observed  by  him  in  the  con- 
tiguous portions  of  northern  Colorado ;  but  Mr.  Aiken  having  since 
sent  to  me  a  list  of  all  the  birds  obtained  and  observed  by  him  within 
the  limits  of  the  latter  Territory,  I  have  availed  myself  of  his  list  as 
a  nucleus  for  preparing  a  catalogue  of  all  the  species  known  to  have 
been  found  within  its  limits.  A  few  additions  to  Mr.  Aiken's  list  have 
been  made  ft'om  Mr.  Allen's  ^^Ornithological  Keconnolssance^"  of  por- 
tions of  Colorado,  and  from  the  collections  made  by  the  Government 
exploring  parties  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  U.  S. 
Geologist,  each  species  so  included  having  the  fact  properly  noted. 

Mr.  Aiken's  researches  were  attended  by  many  very  important  re- 
sults. A  new  snowbird  ^Junco  hyemalis,  var.  Aikeni  Ridgway,  Am. 
Nat.,  vol.vii,  No.  10,  Oct.,  1878,  p.  615),  with  two  white  bands  on  the 
wing,  and  of  much  larger  size  than  the  common  form,  was  found 
among  the  high  peaks  and  valleys  of  El  Paso  county;  and  t^iro 
specimens  of  Centronyx  Bairdii  were  taken  in  the  same  locality,  being 
the  second  and  third  examples  that  were  then  known.     These  specl- 

*See  American  Naturalist,  vii,  No.  l,p.  13.  **  AXrlimpse  at  Colorado  and  its 
Birds.    By  C.  E.  Aiken.** 

t Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado  Territories.  By  C.  H.  Holden, 
Jr;  with  additional  memoranda  by  C.  E.  Aiken.  (Edited  by  T.  M.  Brewer,  M.D.) 
Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Soc.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xv,  pp.  19S-filO :  Dec,  1872.  (14S 
species.) 

t  Notes  of  an  Ornlthologioal  Beconnoissanoe  of  portions  of  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming  and  Utah.  By  J.  A.  Allen.  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  vol.  iii,  No.  6.  Part  Hi.  Li^t  of  Birds  observed  at  the 
•astern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Colorado  Tr r/itory.  between  Colorado  City 
and  Denver,  In  July  and  August,  1871;  with  annotations,  pp.  147-153.  (81  species.) 
Part  vl.  List  of  Birds  observed  in  South  Park,  Park  County,  Colorado  Territory, 
in  July,  1871;  with  annotations,  pp.  153-159.  (54  species.)  Part  vil.  List  of 
Birds  observed  in  the  Vicinity  of  Mt.  Lincoln,  Park  County,  Colorado,  ft-om  July 
19  to  July  36, 1871 ;  with  annotations,  pp.  159-1G4.    (36  species  ) 
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mens,  one  procared  in  the  fall  and  the  other  in  the  springi  are  in 
dlffSerent  plumages  A*om  the  type,  which  is  a  midsummer  bird,  thereby 
sttesting  the  entire  distinctness  and  perfect  dissimilarity  of  this 
species  f^om  any  other  yet  known.  But  important  and  creditable  as 
these  two  discoveries  are,  the  new  facts  in  regard  to  the  geographical 
distribution  of  certain  species,  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Aiken's  inves- 
tigations,  are  of  even  greater  value. 

These  facts  are,  first,  the  much  greater  northeastward  range  of  forms 
heretofore  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  Colorado  Province,  in  Ari- 
zona; second,  the  occurrence  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  of  many 
species  found  upon  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  seem  to  be  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  intermediate  widely  spread  area  of  the  Great  Basin;  and, 
third,  the  occurrence  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  of  many  strictly 
eastern  species,  not  previously  traced  beyond  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Plains.  The  latter  result  of  Mr.  Aiken's  collecting  in  Colorado, 
joined  to  that  of  Mr.  Allen  in  the  same  Territory  and  that  of  the 
writer,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Allen  and  other  ornithologists  in  Utah, 
establishes  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range  as  the  dividing  line,  or,  more 
properly,  the  meeting  ground,  of  the  avi-fauns  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Regions,  this  system  being,  throughout  it^  whole  extent, 
almost  as  nearly  related  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,^though,  as  would 
be  expected  from  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country,  the  western 
element  preponderates.  Besides  these  discoveries  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  species,  new  facts  in  relation  to  the  range,  habits 
or  other  peculiarities,  of  certain  species  are  among  other  of  the  very 
satisfactory  results  of  Mr.  Aiken's  ornithological  explorations  In  Col- 
orado. As  a  particular  example,  I  may  mention  the  discovery  of  the 
fact  that  Corvus  cryptoleucus,  formerly  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the 
Llano  Estacado  of  Texas,  is  a  very  common  bird  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  north  as  Cheyenne  I 

Upon  examining  a  map  of  Colorado,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  topog- 
rapl^y  of  this  Territory  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  an  extremely  varied 
faana.  The  water-shed  of  the  Continent  runs  across  it  almost  in  the 
middle,  the  streams  on  the  eastern  slope  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  through  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
those  of  the  western  slope  emptying  into  the  gulf  o^  California, 
through  the  northeastern  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  The  direct 
result  of  its  central  position  between  several  drainage  systems  is 
that  the  general  eastern  and  western  faunse  meet,  or  overlap ;  the 
birds  characteristic  of  the  Rio  Grande  district  also  enter  its  limits  by 
following  the  head  waters  of  that  stream  northward  into  San  Louis 
Park  and  the  adjacent  country,  while  those  of  the  Arizona  district 
follow  the  northeastern  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  dlfilise 
themselves  over  the  western  portion.     In  the  northwestern  comer 
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there  Is  also  a  slight  impress  of  the  desert  faona  of  the  Middle  FroT- 
ince  in  consequence  of  the  arid  nature  of  tlie  Green  River  district, 
while  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  the  peculiar  fauna  of 
the  Plains  is  the  prevailing  one  upon  the  grassy  foot-hills  and  prairies. 
The  following  tables  will  show  more  clearly  the  distinct  geograph- 
»  leal  elements  in  the  Colorado  avl-fauna.  The  species  with  an  aste- 
risk (♦)  prefixed  were  first  found  in  Colorado  by  Mr.  Aiken. 

I.    EASTEBN  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  COLORADO. 


1.  Turdiis  ftisoesoens. 

2.  Turdus  Swainsoni. 

3.  Galeoscoptes  Carolinensis. 

4.  narporhynchus  nifUs. 

*5.  Sialia  sialis. 

*6.  Helminthophaga  peregrina. 

*7.  Fanila  Amerioana. 

8.  Dendroioa  coronata. 

9.  Setophaga  mtioilla. 

*10.  FassercTilus  savanna. 

11.  Zonotrichia  leuoophrys. 

12.  Junco  hyemalis. 

13.  Spizella  monticola. 

14.  Euspiza  Amerioana. 
*15.  Cyanospiza  cyanea. 

16.  Doliehonyx  oryzivorus. 

*17.  Icterus  Baltimore. 

18.  Icterus  spurius. 

19.  Quisoalus  seneus. 


Supposed  Western  Limit. 

Salt  Lake  Valley ;  breeding ; 
common.    Ridgway. 

£.  Humboldt  Mts.,  Nevada; 
Sept.    RiDGWAy. 

Islands  of  Salt  Lake ;  breed- 
ing.   Ridgway. 

Eastern  base  of  Rocky  Moan- 
tains.    Gov't  Survey. 

El  Paso  Co.,  Col.    Aiken. 

El  Paso  Co.,  Col.    Aiken. 

El  Paso  Co.,  Col.,  May  11. 
Aiken. 

Denver,  Col.    Wernigk.    El 
Paso  Co.    AiKKN. 

Islands  of  Salt  Lake ;  breed- 
ing.   Ridgway. 

El  Paso  Co.,  Col.    AiKBN. 

Wahsatch  Mts. ;   W.  slope ; 
breeding.    Ridgway. 

Arizona.  Coues.  Utah.  Hen- 
shaw.  Colorado.  Aikrn. 

Col.  R.  Kennerly.  W.  Na. ; 
com.  win.  res.  Ridgway. 

Denver.    Allen. 

El  Paso  Co.,  Col.     AiKBN. 

Ruby  Valley,  Nevada,  Aug. 
and  Sept.    Ridgway. 

El  Paso  Co.,  Col.     Aiken. 

Denver,  Colorado.     Allkn. 

Fort     Bridger,     Wyoming. 
Drexler.    Col.   Aiken. 
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20.  TyrannuB  Carolinensis. 

21.  Empidonaz  Traillii. 

22.  Bmpidonax  minimiLS. 

*23.  SphyropicuB  variuB. 
*24.  CenturuB  Carolinus. 

25.  MelanerpoB  erythrocephalus. 

26.  NiBUB  Cooperi. 
*27.  GruB  AmericanuB. 

28.  ActituruB  BartramiuB. 

*29.  Anaa  obBCura. 
St).  Querquedula  disoora. 


Svppoted  Western  Limit. 

W.  Na;  breeding;  S.  L.  Val. ; 
breeding.    Ridgwat. 

Antelope  Island,  Salt  Lake; 
June,  1869.    Kidgway. 

Fort     Bridger,     Wyoming. 

DUEXLER.      Col.    AUOLV. 

Colorado.    Aiken. 

Colorado.    Aiken. 

Salt  Lake    (Uty;    Jane. 
Ridgwat. 

DoubtAil. 

Colorado.  Aiken. 

Kamas  Prairie,  Utah ;  July ; 
breeding.    Ridqway. 

Colorado.    Aiken. 

W.Nevada;  rare;  breeding? 

RiDGWAY. 


U.   OTHER  EASTERN  SPECIES  FOUND  AT  MORE  WESTERN  POINTS,  NOT 
YET  DETECTED  IN  COLORADO. 

1.  CiBtothoruB  Btellaris.  Utah  Lake ;  breeding.    Hex- 

SHAW. 

3.  Helminthophaga  nifloapilla.    California.   Xantus  and  Gru- 

ber.    Ogdcn,  Utah,  Sept. 
Allen.  E.  Humboldt  Mts., 


3.  Dendroica  BlackbumisB. 

4.  SeiTiruB  NoyeboracenBiB. 

5.  Laniyireo  Bolitaria. 

6.  VireoBylvia  olivaoea. 

7?  PlectroplianeB  LapponicuB. 

8.  UeloBpiza  paluBtriB. 

9.  FasBerella  iliaca. 

10.  Corvus  ilmericantLB. 


Na. ;  Sept.  Ridgway. 

Ogden,  Utah ;  Sept.      Allen. 

Fort  Brldger,  Wyoming. 
Drexler. 

W.  and  E.  Humboldt  Mts., 
Nerada;  Sept.  Ridgway. 
S.  L.  Val. ;  Sept.   Allen. 

Fort  Brldger,  Wyoming. 
Drexler.  Salt  Lake  Val. ; 
Sept.    Allen. 

W.  Nevada ;  winter.  Ridgway. 

Southern  Utah;    Oct.     Hkn- 

8HAW. 

Saticoy,  Cal.;  Nov.  Dr. 
Cooper. 

W.  Nevada;  Oct.  and  Nov. 
Ridgway. 


•'* 
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11.  Coocygos  AmerioanuB.  Sac,  Cal.,  June;    Ridowat. 

W.  Nevada,  Jaly  and  Aug. 
RiDGWAY.  Tucson,  Ariz. ; 
breeding.  Bbndibe.  Fort 
BuTf^wyn,  New  Mez.  Dr. 
Anderson. 

12?  Cocoygus  erythrophthalmuB.  N.  Cal.    Dr.  Newberry. 

13.  Hylotomus  pileatus.  Colombia  River.    Townsend. 

14.  Colaptes  auratus.  California.    Cooper. 

15.  Eotopistes  migratoria.  W.  Uumboldt  Mts.,  Nevada; 

Sept.      RiDGWAY. 

III.  SPECIES  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  BORDER  OF  THE  U.  8.,  WHICH  HAVE 

BEEN  FOUND  IN  COLORADO,  BUT  WHICH  PROBABLY  DO  NOT 
OCCUR  IN  THE  GREAT  BASIN  AT  CORRESPONDING  LATITUDES. 

a.    Found  from  Florida  to  California. 
*i.  Mimiis  polyglottus.     (Colorado  bird  is  var.  caudatus  Baird.) 
*2,  Folioptila  osBrulea. 
*3.  Guiraca  osBrulea. 
*4.   Cardinalis  Virginianus.    (var.  ignevs  Baird.) 

b.    From  Florida  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
*5.  Meleagris  gallopavo.     (var.  Mexicana  Gould.) 

6.  Demiegretta sp.  ? 

c.    From  the  Bio  Orande  to  California. 

7.  TyrannuB  vooiferans. 

*8.  Geococoyx  Califomianus. 

*9.  Pipilo  ftlBOa.    (var.  mesoleuca  Baird.) 

d.    Eastern  base  of  Rocky  Mountains^  only. 
*10.  CorvuB  oryptoleuouB. 

IV.  WESTERN  SPECIES  FOUND  IN  COLOR.\JDO,  WHICH  APPARENTLY 

DO  NOT  OCCUR  IN  CORRESPONDING  LATITUDES  IN  THE  GREAT 
BASIN. 

*1.  Sialia  Mexicana.    (Found  in  western  Iowa  by  Mr.  Atkinson !) 
*2.  LophophaneB  inornatuB. 

8.  Sitta  aculeata. 

4.  Sitta  pygmeea. 
•5.  Qlaucidium  Califomioum. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  BIRDS  KNOWN  TO  OCCUR  IN  COLORADO;  DIS- 
TINGUISHING (WITH  AN  ASTERISK)  THOSE  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
ASCERTAINED  TO  BREED  WITHIN  THE  LIMITS  OF  THE  TER- 
RITORY, AND  APPROXIMATELY  INDICATING  THEIR  RANGE 
DURING  THE  BREEDING  SEASON. 

No  birds  are  included  in  the  following  list  which  are  not  positively 
known  to  occur  within  the  limits  of  Colorado,  nor  are  any  of  those 
marked  as  breeding  in  the  Territory  so  distinguished  without  as  good 
reason.  Many  species  not  found  by  Messrs.  Aiken  and  Allen  have 
been  obtained  by  one  or  more  of  the  several  Government  expeditions, 
chiefly  those  in  charge  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  which  have  Arom  time  to 
time  made  portions  of  Colorado  their  field  of  exploration. 

Jfo.  Spfcies,  Centre  of  abundance  during  breeding  uaton, 

*1.  Tardus  ftiscescens  Stephens.  Along  the  lower  streams. 

^2.  TnrdiiB  Swainsoni  Cabanis.  **      **  mountain   << 

*3.  Turdus  Fallasii  Caban.,  Pine  region. 

var.  AUDUBON  I  Baird. 

*4.  Turdus  migratorius  L.  *  All  wooded  portions. 

^5.  Oaleoscoptes  Carolinensis  (L.).     Along  streams. 

^6.  Oreosooptesmontanus  (Towns.).    Artemisia  plains. 

*7.  HarporhyDchus  nifas  (L.)»  Foot-hills, 

oar.  LONGiCAUOA  Balrd. 

*8.  Himiis  polyglottusy 
var.  CAUDATUs  Baird. 

*9.  Cinclus  Mexicanus  Swains.  Mt.  streams  and  torrents. 

10.  Sialia  sialis  (L.). 

•II.  Sialia  Mezicana  Swains.  Foot-hills. 

*12.  Sialia  arotioa  Swains.  Bare  portions  of  moun- 

tains, near  tree-limit; 
occasionally  breeds 
lower  down. 

*13.  Begnlus  calendula  (L.).  Pine  region. 

14.  Begulus  satrap  a  Light. 

15.  Polioptilao88rulea(L.). 

*i6.  Lophophanes  inomatus  (Gamb.).   Foot-hills? 

*17.  Paras  montanus  Gamb.  Pine  region. 

*18.  Paras  atricapillus  L.,  Streams  of  lower  por- 

rar.  sbptbntrionalis  Harris.  tions. 
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Ploe  region. 


(t 


(( 


K 


H 


No,  Sp&eiti,  Centrt  of  abundance  during  hrteding  mmoh. 

*19.  Psaltriparus  minimus  (Towns.)*      Canon  streams. 
var,  PLUMBEUS  Baird. 

*20.  Sitta  Carolinensis  Lath., 
var.  ACULUATA  Cass. 

*21.  Sitta  pusilla  Lath., 
var,  pyomjba  Vig. 

*22.  Certhia  familiaris  L., 
var,  AMEiucANA  Bonap. 

*23.  Salpinotes  obsoletus  (Say). 

'^24.  Catherpes  Mexioanus, 
var,  CONSPERSUS  Hidgw. 

*25.  Troglodytes  8Bdon  Vikill., 
var.  PAKKMAKNi  Aud. 

26.  Troglodytes  parvulus  Koch., 
var.  HYEMALis  ViellL 

*27.  Telmatodytes  palustris  (Wit.s.)«     Rushes  of  lakes,  ponds, 

etc.,  chleflj  in   vallej 
portions. 

*28.  AnthusLudovioianus  (Gm.).  Alpine  sammits. 

*29.  Helminthophaga  Virginiso  Baird.  Foot-hills,  scrub  oaks  and 

"mahogany"  woods. 

^30.  Helminthophaga  celata  (Say).         Aspen  woods,  near    the 

pine  region. 

31.  nelminthophagaperegrina(WiL8.)* 

32.  Farula  Americana  (L.). 

*33.  Dendroioa  sastiva  (Gm.). 


Stony  localities  —  every- 
where. 

Rocky  gorges  or  precipi- 
tous ca&ons. 

All    wooded    portions, 
chiefly  on  mountains. 


Woods  every  where,  chief- 
ly lower  portions. 


34.  Dendroica  ooronata  (L.). 

*35.  Dendroioa  coronata  (L.), 
var.  AUDUBONi  Towns. 

36.  Dendroioa  nigrescens  (Towns.). 


Pine  region. 

Cedar,    mahogany     and 
piilon  groves. 

*37.  Geothlypis  Philadelphia  (Wils.),  Cafions   and   ravines  of 

mountains. 


var.  MACGiLLiviiAYi  Aud. 
*38.  Geothlypis  trichas  (L.). 

•39.  Icteriavirens  (L.), 
var.  LONGiCAUDA  Lawr. 

40.  Myiodiootespnsillus  (WiLs.). 

•41 .  Setophaga  rutioilla  (L.). 


Along  the  lower  streams, 
or  marshy  meadows. 

Along   streams    below 
pine  region. 


Streams    below    pine 
region. 
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jr«.  8pteiM, 

*42.  Frogne  sublB  (L.)< 


*43.  Petroohelidon  lunifrons  (Sat). 


♦44. 

•45. 
•46. 


CmUre  qf  abundance  during  breeding  seaeon. 

Pine  region  and  adjoining 
aspen  woods ;  occa- 
sionally lower. 

Cliffs,  everywhere  below 
the  Alpine  region. 

Caves  everywhere. 

With  P.  subis. 


Hirondo  horreorum  Bartr. 

Tachycineta  bicolor  (Vieill.). 

Tachycinetathalassina  (Swains.).  In  cliffs  with  PanyptUa 

melanoleuca  f  occasion- 
ally in  holes  with  T. 
bicolor  and  P.  subUf 


•47.  Cotyleriparia(L.). 


Earth  banks,  valley  por- 
tions. 


•48. 
♦49. 

•50. 

51. 

52. 

•53. 

54. 
•55. 


St6lgidopteryz8erripeniii8(AuD.).  With  (7.  ripana. 


Vireosylvia  gilva, 
rar.  swainsoni  Baird. 

Lanivireo  soUtaria  (Wils.), 
va> .  PLUMBBA  Coues. 

Ampells  gamilis  L. 

Ampelis  cedrorum  Vieill. 

Vyiadestes  Townsendii  (Acjo.). 

CoUnrio  borealis  (Vieill.). 

Collurio  Ludovioianus  (L.), 
var.  EXGUBiTOROiDBS  Swalns. 

•56.  Pyranga  Ludoviciana  (Wils.). 


All  decidaous  woods. 

Foot-hills  with  Helmin- 
thophaga  Virginice. 


57. 

5S. 

•59. 

•60. 

•61. 

•62. 

•63. 

64. 


Hesperiphona  vespertinay 
var.  MONTANA  Ridgw. 

Pinioola  enuoleator  (L.), 
var.  ^'CANADENSIS  Brlss." 

• 

Carpodaous  Cassinii  Baird. 

Carpodaona  firontaUs  (Say). 

Chryaomitris  pinus  (Wils.). 

Chrysomitris  tristis  (L.). 

Chryaomitris  psaltria  (Sat). 

Loxia  oiirvirostra  L., 
var.  MEXICAN  A  Strickl. 
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Cedars  of  foot-hills  and 
rocky  gorges. 


Open  places  at  nearly  all 
altitudes. 

All  wooded  places,  bat 
chiefly  lower  part  of 
pine  region. 


Cottonwoods    at    lower 
edge  of  pine  region. 

Valley  portions  and  foot- 
hiUs. 

Pine  region  and  adjoin- 
ing aspen  woods. 

Valley  portions. 

Foo^hills  ? 


16 
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No. 
65. 

♦66. 

67. 
♦68. 

♦69. 

70. 

♦71. 

72. 
♦73. 

♦74. 


Speeiet.  Centre  of  abundance  during  breeding  ieaten, 

Leucostiote  tephrocotis  Swains. 

Iioucosticte  tephroootiSy  Alpine  summits. 

var.  AUSTRALis  Allen. 

Flectrophanes  nivalis  (L.). 

Pleotrophanes  ornatus  (Towns.).    Plains  —  eastern  base  of 

Kocky  Mountains. 

Flectrophanes  Maccowni  Lawb.     With  P.  ornatus. 

CentronyxBairdii  (A UD.).  Aiken.    Foot-hills. 


Cotumionliis  passerinus, 
var.  FEKFAiJJi>U8  Kidgw. 

Fasserouliis  savanna  (Wils.). 

Fasserculus  savanna  (Wils.), 
var.  ALAUDXNUS  Bonap. 

Foooadtes  gramineus, 
var.  ooNFiNis  Baird. 

♦75.  Ghondestes  grammaoa  (Sat). 


Meadows,  val.   portions. 

With  C.  pasaerinus. 

Mountain  parks,  chiefly. 

Artemisia  plains;    occa- 
sionally mt.  parks. 


•♦76.  Zonotrichia  leuooplirys  (Forst.).    Mountain  parks. 

77.  Zonotrichia  leuooplirys  (Forst.). 

var.  INTERMEDIA  lildgway. 

78.  Junco  hyemalis  (L.). 

79.  Junoo  hyemalis, 

var.  AiKENi  liidgway. 


Jtinco  hyemalis  (L.), 
var.  OANiCEPs  Woodh. 


♦80. 
81. 
82. 

♦83.  Foospiza  bilineata  (Cass.). 

♦84. 


Pine  region. 


Junoo  hyemalis  CL.), 
var.  ANNECTENS  Balrd. 

Jnnco  hyemalis  (L.), 
var.  ORBGONUS  Towns. 


Foospiza  Bellii, 

var.  NEVADBNSIS  Tlidgw. 

85.  Spizella  monticola  (Gai.). 

♦86.  Spizella  sooialis, 

var.  ARIZONA  Cones. 

♦87.  Spizella  pallida  (Sw.). 


♦88.   Spizella  pallida  (Sw.), 
var.  BREWERi  Cass. 


Artemisia  plains.      (Col- 
orado drainage  only?) 

With  P.  bilineata. 


Woods,  chiefly  foot-hills. 

Only  east  of  the  foot  of 
the  mountains;  plains 
and  foot-hills. 

Artemisia  plains. 
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No, 


Species, 


*89.  Melospizamelodia  (WiLs.)' 
var,  FALLAX  Baird. 

*90.  Melospizalanoolni  (AuD.)* 

*9i.  Passerellailiaca  (Merr.)i 
var.  8CHISTACEA  fialrd. 

*92.  Calamospiza  bicolor  (Towns.)- 

*93.  Euspiza  Amerioana  (Gm.)* 

*94.  Hedymeles 

melanocephalus  (Swains.)- 

95.  Guiraoa  csemlea  (L.)- 

96.  Cyanospizaoyanea  (L.). 
*97.  Cyanospiza  amGBna  (Say). 


98.  Cardinalis  Virginianus  (Briss.), 
var.  I6NEU8  Balrd  ? 

•99.  Fipilo  erythrophthalmus  (L.)» 
var.  AUCTicus  Swains. 

MOO.  Fipilo  erythrophthalmus  (L.), 
var.  MEGALONYX  Baird. 

•101.  Pipilo  chlorora  (Towns.). 

102.  Fipilo  fOsca  Sw., 

var.  HESOLEUCA  Balrd. 

103.  Sremophila  alpestris  (L.), 

var.  "  CORNUTA  Wils." 

104.  Eremophila  alpestris  (L.), 

var.  occiDBNTALis  McCall. 

*103.  Eremophila  alpestris  (L.), 
var.  cuRYSOLiEMA  Wagl. 

106.  Dolichonyxoryzivorus  (L.), 

var.  ALBINUCHA  Bldgw. 

•107.  Molothms  pecoris  (6m.). 

*I08.  Xanthooephalus 

ioterocephalus  (Bonap.). 

*109.  Agelaius  phcBniceus  (L.). 

*iio.  Stomella  magna  (L.), 

var.  NBOLECTA  Aud. 

111.  Icterus  Baltimore  (L.). 
*li2.  Icterus  Bullookii  Swains. 


Centre  of  abundance  during  breeding  season. 

Vicinity  of  streams  up  to 
the  pine  region. 

Mountain  parks. 

Streams  of  the  mountain 
parks. 

Plains,  chiefly  eastward 
of  the  mountains. 

Plains  east  of  the  moun- 
tains. Denver(ALLEN). 

Margin  of  streams  below 
pine  region. 


Streams  and  scrub  below 
pine  region. 


Eastern  foot-hills  andyal. 
streams  east  of  the  mts. 

Western    foot-hills    and 
mountain  streams. 

Mountain  parks. 


Arid  plains. 


Chiefly  the  val.  portions. 
Marshes  of  the  valleys. 

With  X  icterocephalua. 

Meadows  below  the  pine 
region. 


All  wooded  portion  be- 
low the  pine  region. 
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Ifo, 
113. 

*114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 
118. 
119. 


Speeiei, 

Icterus  sparius  (L.). 


Centre  of  abundance  during  breeding  ieawn. 

Streams  of  lower   por- 
tions. Denver  (Allen). 

Soolecophagud  Foot-bills,  cedar  woods, 

oyanocephalus  (Waql.). 

QuiBoaluB  purpureiis, 

var.  ^NBUS  Kldgw. 

CorvuB  oorax  L.,  Everywhere. 

var.  CARNivoRUS  Bartr. 

Corvus  oryptoleuous  Couch. 

PioioorvuB  columbianus  (Wils.).  Pine  region. 

Gymnokitta  Fiuon  woods  of  foot-hills, 

oyanooephala  (Pr.  Max.). 

FioaoaudataL., 

var.  HUDSONiCA  J.  Sabine. 


120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 

124.  Tyrannus  Carolinensis  (L.). 


Streams  below  the  pine 
region. 


Cyanura  Stelleri  (6m.), 
var.  macrolopha  Baird. 

Cyanooitta  Floridana  (Bartr.), 
var,  wopDHOUSEi  Baird. 

Ferisoreus  Canadensis, 
var,  CAPiTALis  Baird. 


125.  Tyrannus  verticalis  Say. 

126.  Tyrannus  vociferans  Swains. 

127.  Contopus  borealis  Swains. 

128.  Contopus  Blchardsonii  Swains. 

129.  Myiarohus  crinitus  (L.), 
var.  CINERA8CBN8  Lawr. 

180.  Sayomis  Sayus  BoNAP. 

131.  Empidonax  Traillii  (Aud  ). 

132.  Empidonax  pusillus  (Swains  ). 

133.  Empidonax  flaviventris  Baird, 

var.  DiFFiciLis  Baird. 

134.  Empidonax  minimus  Baird. 

135.  Empidonax  Hammondii  Xantus. 
*136.  Empidonax  obscurus  (Swains.). 

♦187.  Ceryle  aloyon  (L.). 


Pine  region. 

Foot-hills    and    lower 
mountain  streams. 

Pine  region. 

Lower    portions  and 
mountain  parks. 

With  T.  Carolinensis. 

Pine  region. 

All  woods  below  pine  reg. 

Streams  up  to  the  moun- 
tain parks. 

Rocky     arid      portions, 
plains  and  cafions. 

Willows   along    streams 
up  to  the,  parks. 

Pine  region. 


Aspen  woods  below  the 
pine  region. 

Chiefly   valley    portions 
and  parks. 
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•1S8. 
•139. 
•140. 


Chordeiles  popetue  (Vixiix.), 
var,  HENRTi  Cass. 

Antrostomiis  Kuttalli  Aud. 
Fanyptila  melanoleuoa  Baird. 


141.  Troohilus 


Centre  qf  abundance  during  breeding  eeae^m . 

Valleys,  footrhllls  and 
parks. 

Chiefly  valleys  and  foot- 
hills ;  open  places. 

Rocky  cliffs,  chiefly  in  the 
mountains.  Limestone 
precipices  preferred. 

Green  River  district,  or 


•142. 

143. 
•144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 
•148. 


Alexandii  Bourc.  and  Muls.     T^estern  slope  only  ?  up 

to  the  parks. 

SelasphoruB  Chiefly  the  parks. 

platycerouB  (Swains.). 

GtooooGcyz  CaUfomianns  (Less.). 

PicuB  Yillosus  (L.), 
var,  harrisu  Aud. 

PioiiB  pubescens  (L.), 
var.  6AIRDNERI  Aud. 

Piooides  tridaotylus  (L.), 
var.  i>ORSALis  Baird. 

Sphyrapicus  vanus  (L.). 

SphyrapiouB  variusy 
var.  KUCHALis  Baird. 


All  wooded  places. 

Lower    edge    of   pine 
region. 

Fine    region    near   the 
upper  edge. 


Aspens  Just   below  the 
pine  region. 


SphyrapiciiB  thsrroideuB  (Cass.)   Pine  region. 
CentnniB  CarolinuB  (L.). 
HelanerpoB  erythrooephaluB  (L.). 


•149. 
150. 
151. 

•152.  Helanerpes  torquatus  (Wils.)« 


•153. 
•154. 

155. 
•156. 

157. 

•158. 
159. 


Colaptes  aiiratUB  (L.), 
tar.  MEXICANUS  Swains. 

Speotyto  ciinioiilaria  (Mol.), 
var.  HYPOGiEA  Bonap. 

Glaucidiuin  paBBerinum  (L.), 

var.  CALIFORNICUM  Scl.  ? 

Bubo  VirginianuB  (Gm.), 
var.  ARCTicus  Swains. 

Scops  asio  (L.), 

[var.  MACCALU  Cass.  ?]. 

OtOB  YulgariB  (Flem.;, 
var.  wiLSONiANCS  Less. 

Falco  coxnmuiiiB  Gmel., 
var.  ANATUM  Bonap. 


Foot-hills   and  valley 
streams. 

All  wooded  places. 


A  r temisia   plains    and 
foot-hills. 


All  wooded  portions. 


Willow   thickets     along 
streams. 

Rocky  places  in  vicinity 
of  water. 
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No, 
•160. 

161. 

162. 
•163. 
•164. 

•166. 
?166. 
•167. 


Speexe*» 

Falco  lanarius  L., 
var,  POLYAGRUS  Cass. 

Falco  coltunbarius  Linn. 

Faloo  Bichardsonii  Ridgw. 

Falco  sparverius  L. 

Circus  cyaneus  (L.), 
var.  HUDSONius  L. 

Nisus  fUscuB  (Gm.). 

Nisus  Cooperi  (Bonaf.). 

Nisus  Cooperi  (Bonap.), 
var,  MExiCANUS  Swain8. 


Centre  cf  abundance  during  breeding  uaton. 

Rocky  cafions  and  open 
plains. 


All  timbered  places. 

Marshes,  chiefly  in  the 
valleys. 

Lower  wooded  districts. 
With  iV^  fuscus. 


Astur  palumbarius  (L.), 

var.  ATRICAPILLUS  Wils. 


168. 

•169.  Buteo  Swadnaoni  Bonap. 


•170.  Buteo  borealis  (Gm.), 
var.  CALURUS  Cass. 

•171.  ArchibuteoferrugineuB  (LicHT.). 

172.  ArchibuteolagopuB  (Brijnn.), 

var.  SANCTI-JOHANNIS  Gm. 


Everywhere;  breeds 
chiefly  among  scattered 
aspens  in  parks  and 
scrub  oaks  on  foot-hills. 

Everywhere. 


Aquila  chrysa^tuB  L., 

var.  CANADENSIS  L. 


•178. 

174.  HaliadtUB 

176. 
•176. 
•177. 


Rocky   portions  of   the 
mountains. 


Vicinity   of    rivers   and 
leucocephaluB  (Briss.)-     lakes. 


Fandion  halia^tuB  (L.)* 
var.  CAROLiNENSis  Gm. 

CathartOB  aura  (L.). 
ZenoBdura  CarolinenslB  (L). 


•178. 
•179. 
•180. 


MeleagriB  gallopavo  L. 

Canace  obBCura  (Say). 

BonaBa  umbellus  (L.), 
var.  UMDELLOiDES  Douglas. 

CentrocercuB 

urophaBianus  (Bonap.). 

Fedioca^tCB  phaBianelluB  (L.), 
var.  coLt'MBiANus  Ord. 


•181. 
•182. 
•183.  LagopuB  leucuruB  Swains. 


With  H.  leucocephalus. 

Everywhere    below   the 
pine  region. 

Everywhere    below   the 
pine  region. 


Pine  region  and  parks. 
Pine  region. 

Artemisia  plains. 

Rye  grass  meadows. 

Alpine  summits. 
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No, 

184. 
♦185. 

•186. 
187. 
•188. 
♦189. 
•190. 

•191. 
192. 

193. 


Speeiet, 

Gms  AmerioanuB  (L.). 
Grus  Canadensis  (L.). 

Ardea  herodias  L. 

Demiegretta sp.  ? 

Botaurus  lentdginoBUs  Steph. 
Ibis  gnarauna  (6m.). 
.SgialiUs  vociferus  (L.). 

iEgialitis  montanus  (Towns.). 

Charadrius  plnvialis  (L.), 
var.  VIRGINICU8  Borck. 

GkOlinago  gallinaria  (Gm.), 
var.  wiLSONn  Temm. 

194.  Uacrorliamphus  gnseus  (Gm.). 

195. 


Centre  of  abundance  during  breeding  season. 

Marshy  meadows,  chiefly 
In  valleys. 

Lower  portions. 


Lower  portions. 

Marshes  of  valleys. 

Streams  below  the  pine 
region. 


196, 
197. 
198. 
199. 
♦200. 

201. 

202. 

•203. 

•204. 

205. 

•206. 
•207. 

•208. 

♦209. 

210. 

•211. 


Felidna  alpina, 

var.  AMERICANA  Cass. 

Actodromus  maculatus  (Vikill.). 

Actodromus  Bairdii  Coues. 

Aotodromns  minutdlla  (Vikill.). 

Ereonetes  pusillus  (L.). 

Symphemia  semipalmata  (Gm.).    Streams   or  marshes  of 

valleys  and  parks. 

Gambetta  melanolenca  (Gm.). 

Gambetta  flavipes  (Gm.). 

Bhyacophilus  ochropus  (L.), 
var.  soUTARins  (Wils.). 

Tringrides  hypoleucus  (L.), 
var.  macularius  (L.). 

Actiturus  Bartramius  (Wils.). 


Numeniiis  longirostris  Wils. 
Becurvirostra  Americana  Gm. 

Himantopus  nigricollis  Yieill. 
Fhalaropus  Wilsonii  Sab. 
Ballns  Virginlanus  L. 
Forzana  Carolina  Yieill. 


♦212.  Fulica  Americana  Gm. 


Yalleys  and  parks. 

With  B.  solUarius. 

Fra!rie9  and  meadows, 
chiefly  east  of  the  mts. 

Meadows  of  valleys. 

Marshes,  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  alkaline 
ponds. 

With  J?.  Americana. 

Ponds  of  val.  portions. 

Marshes  of  parks  and 
valleys. 

Ponds,  chiefly  in  valleys. 
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ilTo.  Species.  Centre  of  abundance  during  breeding  teatm. 

218.  Cygnus  Americanus  Sharplbss. 

*2H.  Branta  Canadensis  (L.).  Secluded  lakes. 

215.  Branta  Canadensis  (L.), 
var»  HUTCHiNSii  Rich. 

*216.  Anas  boschas  L.  Ponds  and  marshy  mead. 

chiefly  in  the  valleys. 

217.  Anas  obsciira  6m. 

♦218.  Dafila  acuta  (L.).  With  A,  boschas.* 

♦219.  Nettion  Carolinensis  (6m.). 

♦220.  Querquednla  discors  (L.). 

♦221.  Querquedula 

cyanoptera  (Vikill.). 

♦222.  Spatula  elypeata  (L.). 

♦223.  Chaulelasmus  streperus  (L.)> 

♦224.  Mareca  Americana  (6m.). 

225.  Aix  sponsa  (L.). 

226.  Fuliz  marila  (L.). 

227.  Fulix  marila  (L.). 

var,  AFFiNis  Forst. 

228.  Fulix  oollaris  (Doxov.). 

229.  Ajrthya  Americana  (Etton). 

280.  AYthy^,  vallisneria  (Wius.). 

281.  Bucephala  Americana  (Bon. ). 

282.  Bucephala  albeola  (L.). 
♦233.  Erismatura  rubida  (Wils.). 

234.  Mergus  merganser  L., 

var.  AMERICANUS  Cass. 

235.  Lophodytes  cucullatus  (L.). 
♦236.  Pelecanuserythrorhynchus  6m. 

287.  Larus sp? 

238.  Iiarus  Delawarensis  Ord. 
♦239.  Sterna  Porsteri  Nutt. 

240.  Hydrochelidonfissipes  (L.). 

241.  Colymbus  glacialis  L., 

var.  TORQUATU8  Briinn. 

242.  Fodiceps  auritus  (L.), 

var.  CALiFORNicus  Herrm. 

243.  Podylimbus  podiceps  (L.). 

*The  ducks  and  other  Natatortt  nearly  all  breed  in  the  same  looalitles. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SPECIES  IN  THE  PRECEDING  CATALOGUE. 

11.  SIALIA  MEXICANA.  I  have  BOt  seen  specimens  of  this 
Bpecles  fh>m  the  Rocky  Moantains,  and  do  not  know  whether  they 
present  any  features  of  a  geographical  race  different  from  that  fonnd 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  On  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  I 
obtained  specimens  without  a  trace  of  brown  on  the  back,  and  with 
that  of  the  breast  divided  Into  two  isolated  patches — one  on  each 
side— by  a  bine  *Msthmus,"  connecting  the  bine  of  the  throat  and 
that  of  the  abdomen. 

16.  LOPHOPHANES  INORNATUS.  In  this  species  the  difference 
between  Pacific  coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  specimens  Is  very  marked, 
the  former  being  much  browner  than  the  latter ;  but  there  being  no 
difference  in  proportions,  or  other  respects,  the  differentiation  scarcely 
amounts  to  that  of  a  race. 

24.  CATHERPES  MEXICANUS,  var.  CONSPERSUS  Ridgway.  See 
Am.  Nat.,  vol.  vli,  No.  10,  Oct.,  1873,  p.  603. 

57.  HESPERIPHONA  VESPERTINA,  var.  MONTANA  Ridgway. 
See  "Birds  of  California,"  I,  p.  176.  Two  specimens  ftrom  Mr.  Charles 
Do«]gla8,  of  Waukegan,  Illinois,  collected  at  the  latter  place  In  the 
winter  of  1873  (January  or  February),  are  perfectly  typical  examples 
of  this  southern  race,  the  characteristic  features  of  which  are  the 
absence  of  the  white  spots  on  tail  feathers,  tall-coverts  and  primaries, 
and  much  narrower  yellow  frontlet  than  in  the  northern  form.  In 
this  case  we  see,  as  in  that  of  Chrysomitris  psaltria,  an  Instance  of 
increased  melanism  to  the  south  wan  I. 

M.  LOXIA  CURVIROSTRA,  var.  MEXICANA.  Though  this  is 
the  resident  form  on  the  high  mountains  of  Colorado,  the  var.  Ameri- 
cana no  doubt  occurs  in  winter.  I  obtained  the  latter  in  the  East 
Humboldt  Mountains  in  September,  and  it  was  then  common  there.  L. 
Uucoptera  was  also  common  at  the  same  time,  and  a  beautlAil  male  was 
seen  about  the  middle  of  August  on  that  range,  leading  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  species  may  breed  on  the  higher  portions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  justifying  the  belief  that  it  will  at  least  be  found  in 
winter  on  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 

66.  LEUCOSTICTE  TEPHROCOTIS,  var.  AUSTRALIS  Allen. 
This  form  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Allen  in  the  "  American  Naturalist," 
ud  subsequently  in  the  **Bulletln  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zool- 
ogy," as  cited  below.    Its  synonymy  and  characters  are  as  follows : — 

JUucosticU  tephrocotU,  var.  Australia  Allkn. 


IflO 

Leucosticte  tephrocotis  Allen,  Am.  Nat.,  vl,  No.  6,  May,  1872.     i6., 
Bull.  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  ill,  No.  6,  p.   177. 

Ch.  Similar  to  var.  tephrocotis,  but  without  any  gray  on  the  head, 
the  red  of  the  abdomen  and  wing-coverts  bright  carmine,  instead  of 
dilute  rose  color,  and  the  bill  deep  black,  instead  of  mostly  yellow. 
Prevailing  color  umber  brown  (more  earthy  than  in  tephrocotis)  be- 
coming darker  on  the  head,  and  approaching  to  black  on  the  forehead. 
Nasal  tufts  white.  Wings  and  tail  dusky,  the  secondaries  and  prima- 
ries skirted  with  paler;  lesser  and  middle  wlng-coverts,  and  upper  and 
lower  tail -coverts,  broadly  tipped  with  rosy  carmine,  producing  nearly 
uniform  patches.  Abdominal  region  with  the  feathers  broadly  tipped 
with  bright  carmine  or  intense  crimson,  this  covering,  nearly  uni- 
formly, the  whole  surface.    Bill  and  feet  deep  black. 

Male  (original  No.  9G3,  Mt.  Lincoln,  Colorado  Territory,  July  25, 
1871;  J.  A.  Allen).  Wing,  4-20;  tall,  3-10;  culmen,  -46;  torsus,  -70; 
middle  toe,  *60. 

Female  (No.  960,  same  locality,  etc.).  Wing,  4-00 ;  tall,  3-00.  Colors 
paler  and  duller,  with  the  red  almost  obsolete. 

Hah.  Mt.  Lincoln,  Colorado.  Breeding  above  the  timber  line 
(Allen). 

70.  CENTUONYX  BAIRDII  (And.)  =  C.  OCHROCEPHALUS 
Aiken.  Mr.  Aiken  has  collected  a  second  specimen  of  this  bird  at  the 
same  locality  where  the  first  one  was  procured,  In  El  Paso  Co.  This 
one,  collected  May  6,  1873,  being  In  spring  plumage  is  so  decidedly 
intermediate  between  Audubon's  original  type  of  C  Bairdii  (In  worn, 
faded  midsummer  dress)  and  the  autumnal  specimen  which  Mr.  Aiken 
characterized  as  C.  ochrocephalus  (Am.  Nat.,  vol.  vll,  No.  4,  p.  236)  that 
there  Is  every  probability  of  all  three  specimens  being  the  same  spe- 
cies in  different  seasonal  stages.  Mr.  Aiken  Is  not  to  blame  for  de- 
scribing his  first  specimen  as  a  new  species,  for  he,  not  having  an 
opportunity  to  compare  It  with  the  original  C.  Bairdii,  trusted  the 
Identification  of  the  specimen  to  me,  and  at  my  suggestion  described 
It  as  new,  the  great  difference  between  the  two  specimens  warranting, 
in  my  opinion  at  the  time,  a  specific  separation. 

The  last  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  Aiken  Is  In  my  collection  (No. 
2,141).  Its  measurements  are  as  follows :— wing,  2*80;  tall,  2'10;  cul- 
men, -45;  tarsus,  '80;  middle  toe,  -60.  "Length,  6-62;  extent,  9-04. 
Legs  and  lower  mandible,  fiesh  color ;  upper  mandible,  horn  color,  the 
tip  lighter;  toes  and  claws  dusky."  No.  1,266,  Aiken's  Coll.,  El  Paso 
Co.,  Colorado,  May  6,  1873. 

Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  the  naturalist  of  the  Northern  Boundary  Survey, 
in  charge  of  Commissioner  A.  Campbell,  has  taken  during  the  past 
summer,  but  since  Mr.  Aiken's  captures,  about  seventy  specimens  of 
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this  species  along  the  northern  border  of  Dakota,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  head  waters  of  the  Soaris  River.  For  a  very  interesting  article 
in  this  connection  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  **  American  Naturalist," 
vol.  Tii,  Nov.,  1873,  p.  695. 

I  am  also  Informed  by  letter  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  the  natural- 
ist of  the  government  exploring  expedition  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, In  charge  of  Lieutenant  George  M.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  Engineer 
Corps,  that  he  has  collected  about  thirty  specimens  during  the  course 
of  their  sammer*s  explorations,  in  southeastern  Arizona  and  western 
New  Mexico.  This  species  cannot,  therefore,  be  longer  considered 
one  of  the  rare  birds  of  North  America. 

71.  COTURNICULUS  PASSERINUS,  var.  PERPALLIDUS  Ridg- 
way.    See  Cones*  Key,  p.  137. 

79.  JUNCO  HYEMALIS,  var.  AIKENI  RIdgway.  See  Am.  Nat., 
ToL  Fii,  No.  10,  p.  615;  Oct.,  1878. 

84.  POOSPIZA  BELLII,  var.  NEVADENSIS  Ridgway. 

Ch.  Like  P.  Bellii^  but  much  larger  and  all  the  colors  paler;  purer 
ashy  above,  with  very  distinct  streaks  on  the  back.  Wing,  3*20  (In- 
stead of  2*50) ;  tail,  3*20  (instead  of  2-60)  ;  culmen,  "35 ;  tarsus,  '76. 

Hah,  Entire  area  of  the  Middle  Province  of  the  U.  S. ;  east  to 
Green  River,  Wyoming ;  northward  resident  to  beyond  the  parallel  of 

87.  SPIZELLA  PALLIDA.  The  possibility  of  S,  pallida  Swain, 
and  S.  Breiceri  Cass,  being  regional  modifications  of  the  same  species 
Is  renaereU  very  doubtful  by  two  facts,  viz. :  (I),  that  they  have  been 
taken  together  at  the  same  locality,  and  (2)  that  intermediate  speci- 
mens have  not  been  seen.  Mr.  Allen  collected  numerous  typical  ex- 
amples of  both  forms  at  Cheyenne,  yet  his  collections  did  not  contain 
a  single  specimen  which  could  not  be  referred  immediately  to  one  or 
the  other.  ^.  pallida  replaces  8,  Breweri  in  Lower  California,  thus 
having  a  somewhat  remarkable  range,  exactly  paralleled,  however,  by 
that  of  Zonotrichia  leucophrys,  which  is  abundant  at  the  cape  to  the 

exclasion  of  var.  gambelii. 

• 

91.  PASSERELLA  ILIACA(L.),  var.  SCHIST  ACE  A  Baird.  Though 
00  specimens  intermediate  between  iliaca  and  schistacea  have  yet  been 
foand,  Dr.  Cooper  has  recently  (Nov.,  1872)  collected,  at  Saticoy, 
California,  a  specimen  which  combines  about  equally  the  characters 
of  Qiaca  and  Toionsendii.  The  latter  grades  into  schistacea  through 
Fort  Tejon  specimens. 

98.  For  a  synopsis  of  the  genus  Cardinalis,  see  Am.  Nat.,  vol.  vll, 
Ko.lO,  p.  618;  Oct.,  1873. 
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102.  PIPILO  FUSCA  (Swains.),  var.  MESOLEUCA  Balrd.  That 
the  P.  fuaca  of  Swainson  and  the  P.  mesoleuca  of  Baird  are  not  exactly 
the  same  bird  Is  proven  by  a  comparison  of  Mexican  examples  with 
specimens  from  the  Colorado  Province  of  the  U.  S.  (See  Cooes'  Key, 
p.  152.) 

100.  PIPILO  ERYTHROPHTHALMUS  (Sw.),  var.  MEGALONYX 
Balrd.  On  p.  117  of  his  '* Ornithological  Reconnolssance,"  Mr.  Allen 
remarks  in  relation  to  the  black  Plpilos  that  '*  in  Mexico,  P.  mega- 
lonyx  is  well  known  to  grade  through  P.  macronyx  Into  P.  maculatus." 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  though  megalonyx  certainly  does  run  Into 
macttlatiLSf  the  latter  is  the  southern  extreme  of  differentiation  in  the 
species,  P.  macronyx  being  a  widely  distinct  species,  about  as  nearly 
related  to  P.  chlorura  as  to  the  forms  of  erythropJUhalmus. 

103,  104  and  105.  EREMOPHILA  ALPESTRIS  (L.),  vars.  "COR- 
NUTA"  Wils.,  OCCIDENTALIS  McCall,  and  CHRYSOLiEMA  Wagl. 
These  are  three  geographical  races  of  one  species,  which  become  min- 
gled in  the  course  of  their  migrations.  Var.  cornuta,  most  like  true 
alpestris  of  Europe,  and  Indeed  hardly  distinguishable,  breeds  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  eastern  region  f^om  Hudson's  Bay  to  Illinois ; 
var.  occidentalis  is  a  pallid,  white-throated  form  which  breeds  on  the 
northern  plains ;  var.  chrysolmma  is  a  resident  southern  or  subtropical 
form,  of  smaller  size,  longer  bill  and  much  deeper  colors.  All  three 
become  mixed  in  winter.   * 

106.  DOLICHONYX  ORYZIVORUS,  var.  ALBINUCHA  Rldgway. 

Ch.  .Similar  to  eastern  specimens,  var.  oryzivorus,  but  the  black 
more  Intense  and  uniform,  the  nuchal  patch  immaculate  creamy-white, 
or  very  pale  ocjiraceous ;  scapulars  and  lower  rump  pure  white,  not 
tinged  with  ashy,  and  upper  part  of  the  rump  scarcely  tinged  with 
ash.  Wing,  3-90-i'lO;  tail,  8-10;  culmen,  -oS-'SO;  depth  of  bill,  -SO- 
•36;  tarsus,  MO;  middle  toe,  'SS-'OO. 

Bab.  Missouri  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountains,  west  to  Ruby  Valley, 
Nevada;  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

116.  QUISCALUS  PURPUREUS,  var.  iENEUS  Rldgway.  In  his 
'*Key  to  North  American  Birds,"  Dr.  Coues  is  at  fault  in  several 
respects  in  his  statements  regarding  the  purple  grackles  of  the  United 
States.     Of  the  preseut  form,  Dr.  Coues  remarks  (p.  161):  — 

'*  Obs.  The  Quiscalua  ceneiiSi  lately  described  as  a  new  species  by 
Mr.  Rldgway,  appears  to  be  based  upon  a  special  plumage  of  Q.  pur- 
pureua;  and  since  it  does  not  prove  to  be  confined,  as  its  describer 
believed,  to  any  particular  region,  I  should  Judge  it  not  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  geographical  variety."  Both  of  these  remarks  need  correc- 
tion.   In  the  first  place,  my  Quiscalus  ceneus  was  based  upon  a  form 
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which  wfts  distributed,  as  Ita  habitat  was  then  known,  over  the  entire 
re^on  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  also  the  In- 
terior of  British  America,  besides  the  eastern  portion  of  the  latter 
coantiy,  and  southward  to  Maine.  Not  a  single  specimen  had  then, 
nor  has  since,  been  seen  f)rom  any  part  of  this  vast  extent  of  terri- 
tory, which  approached  in  characters  the  form  peculiar  to  the  south- 
ern Atlantic  states  —  Q.  purpureus.  The  latter  was  at  that  time  sup- 
posed to  extend  northward  to  Nova  Scotia;  this  mistake  being 
brooght  about  by  the  entire  want  of  specimens  from  the  New  England 
states.  Abnndant  material  since  received  from  all  points  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  however,  shows  that  only  Q.  ceneus  is  found  f^om  New 
York  City  and  Long  Island  northeastward,  and  that  it  is  only  as  far 
north  as  northern  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  that  purpu- 
reus extends,  except  as  a  straggler.  Even  at  Washington,  D.  C,  ceneua 
Is  by  no  means  rare,  but,  strange  to  say,  when  mixed  with  purpureus, 
still  retains  its  own  characteristics.  In  the  parks  of  that  city  I  have 
seen  pairs  of  both  species  walking  tamely  about  on  the  grass,  hut 
ntver  savo  thf.  two  forms  paired  together,  and  could  even  distinguish  the 
two  by  their  different  appearance  and  actions  before  I  was  near 
enough  to  distinguish  by  coloration.  The  proportionate  numbers  of 
the  two  at  Washington  are  about  one  pair  of  oineus  to  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  pairs  of  purpure\M,  Nearer  the  coast,  and  especially  farther  south- 
ward, east  of  the  Alleghanles,  the  former  disappears  altogether.  My 
present  view  is,  that  ceneusy  purpureus  and  aglceuSf  are  three  climatic, 
or  geographical  races,  of  one  species ;  at  least  they  are  descended 
from  one  primitive  stock ;  purpureus  is  intermediate  between  the  two 
opposite  extremes  or  most  widely  differentiated  forms,  ceneus  and 
agliBuSj  but  more  so  in  habitat  than  in  characters,  for  while  purpureus 
passes  by  a  gradual  transition  Into  agl<jeus  through  specimens  Arom 
northern  Florida,  oeneus  is  almost  abruptly  separated,  and,  even  when 
associated  geographically,  preserves  Its  own  distinctive  characters 
with  such  unusual  uniformity  that  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not 
already  differentiated  beyond  the  ** varietal  stage.*' 

123.  PERISOREUS  CANADENSIS,  var.  CAPITALIS  Balrd. 

Oh.  (61,084,  Henry's  Fork,  Wyoming  Ter. ;  F.  V.  Hayden.)  Above 
fine  light  bluish  plumbeous,  becoming  much  lighter  on  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  back;  tertlals,  secondaries,  wing-coverts,  primaries 
and  tail  feathers  passing  into  whitish  terminally,  forming  on  the  latter 
quite  broad  and  distinct  tips.  A  nuchal  patch  of  a  tint  slightly  darker 
than  the  back,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  the  hoary  whitish  of 
the  anterior  dorsal  region.  Whole  of  the  head,  except  the  nuchal 
patch,  with  the  anterior  lower  parts,  as  far  as  the  breast,  pure  white ; 
rest  of  the  lower  parts  ashy-white,  becoming  gradually  more  ashy 
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posteriorly.  Wing,  6-80;  tail,  6-00;  cnlmen,  100.  Toung  (18,440,  Ft. 
Benton,  April  23,  J.  A.  Mullen).  Generally  ashy  plumbeous,  with  a 
decided  bluish  cast  to  the  wings  and  tail ;  orbital  region,  lores,  fore- 
head and  nasal  tufts  blackish ;  crown,  a  broad  space  below  the  eye, 
from  the  bill  across  the  auricular,  with  the  middle  of  the  abdomen, 
pale  hoary  ash.  Wings  and  tail  as  in  the  adult. 
Hab.    Rocky  Mountains  north  of  New  Mexico. 

The  three  very  well  marked  climatic  races  of  this  species  may  be 
defined  as  follows : 

A.  Dusky  nuchal  hood  reaching  forward  to,  or  to  in  fVont  of,  the 

eyes ;  sooty  plumbeous  black. 

1.  White  fi'ontal  patch  narrower  than  the  length  of  the  bill, 

blending  gradually  with  the  blackish  of  the  crown. 
Upper  parts  umber  brownish.  Toung.  Entirely  plum- 
beous-brown, the  feathers  of  the  crown  bordered  with 
paler.  Beneath  paler.  Wing,  6*50;  tail,  6*40;  culmen, 
•90;  depth  of  bill,  -30.  S^ab.  Northwest  coast,  from  the 
Columbia  to  Alaska.  Var.  obscurus.* 

2.  White  frontal  patch  much  broader  than  the  length  of  the 

bill;  abruptly  defined,  with  a  convex  outline,  against 
the  dusky  of  the  occiput.  Upper  parts  dull  plumbeous. 
Young.  Entirely  uniform  dark  plumbeous.  Wing,  5*26; 
tail,  5  80 ;  culmen,  -95 ;  depth  of  bill,  '35.  Hab.  British 
America,  from  the  Yukon  district  of  Alaska  to  Maine  and 
Labrador.  Var.  Canadensis. 

B.  Dusky  nuchal  hood  confined  to  the  nape,  and  bluish  plumbeous. 

3.  White  ft'ontal  patch  covering  the  whole  pileura,  and  melt- 

ing gradually  into  the  plumbeous  of  the  nape;  upper 
parts  hoary  plumbeous,  inclining  to  bluish-ash.  Young. 
Bluish  plumbeous,  inclining  to  ashy-white  on  the  crown 
and  cheeks.  Wing,  600;  tail,  600;  culmen,  100;  depth 
of  bin,  '31.   Hab.  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States. 

Var.  capUalis.j 

141.  The  STELLULA  CALLIOPE  Gould  is  also  likely  to  occur  on 
the  western  slope  of  Colorado.  I  found  it  as  far  east  as  the  East 
Humboldt  Mountains  in  eastern  Nevada. 

146.  PICOIDES  TRIDACTYLUS  (L.),  var.  DORSALIS  Baird. 
The  American  three-toed  woodpeckers  are  clearly  refcrrible  to  the 


*  PerUoretu  CanadenaiB^  var.  obscurus  Ridgway,  MSS. 
iPerisoreus  Canadensis^  var.  capUalis  Baird,  MSS. 
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European  species  (P.  trUlactylus  L.).  The  latter  has  two  well-marked 
climatic  races  —  a  large,  very  light  colored  northern  one  (var.  crisao- 
leueus  Brandt)  and  a  smaller,  darker  southern  one  (var.  tridactylus  L.). 
The  former  has  the  back  white  longitudinally,  somewhat  like  our  var. 
d/oinaliSy  bat  differs  very  decidedly  in  other  respects.  One  is  hardly 
justified  in  saying  that  **  all  the  species  of  this  genus  are  unquestion- 
ably modified  derivatives  of  one  circumpolar  stock"  (see  Coues,  Key, 
p.  194);  and  the  statement  that  **  the  American  seem  to  have  become 
completely  differentiated  from  the  Asiatic  and  European  "  is  equally 
objectionable.  A  comparison  of  doraalia  and  Americamis  with  the 
Old  World  forms,  shows  plainly  that  the  amount  of  differentiation 
scarcely  comes  up  to  the  qualifications  of  a  difference  of  race.  A 
comparison  of  arclicus  with  the  rest  also  shows  that  bird  to  possess 
every  requirement  of  an  independent,  and  truly  distinct  species. 

149.  SPHYRAPICUS  THYROIDEUS  (Cass.).  Though  this  species 
hi  not  gi?en  in  Mr.  Allen's  list,  he  nevertheless  collected  it  in  Colo- 
rado, but  the  specimen  being  in  immature  plumage  was  identified  as 
5.  nuchalis. 

155.  GLAUCIDIUM  (PASSERINUM,  var.  CALIFOBNICUM?). 
Not  having  seen  the  specimens  of  the  pygmy  owl  collected  by  Mr. 
Aiken  in  Colorado,  I  cannot  say  positively  that  they  belong  to  this 
species.  They  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  G.  ferrugineum,  which  was 
collected  in  Arizona  by  Lieut.  Charles  iJendlre,  U.  S.  A.  (See  Am. 
Nat.  vi,  370,  and  Coues'  Key,  p.  206.) 

178.  MELEAGRIS  GALLOPAVO.  Mr.  Aiken  has  not  informed 
me  whether  the  Colorado  bird  is  var.  gallopavo,  extending  northward 
along  the  mountains,  or  the  eastern  form  (var.  sylvestris)  reaching 
westward  to  the  mountains  by  following  the  wooded  valleys  of  the 
riYers  across  the  plains.    It  is  most  likely,  however,  to  be  the  former. 

187.  DEMIEGRETTA  sp?  This  is  probably  the  jD.  Xwdoriciana. 
See  Allen,  BuU.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Vol.  iii,  No.  6,  p.  153. 

237.  LARUS  sp.  ?  This  gull  is  probably  the  i.  argentatua,  var.  Cal- 
ifornicuay  which  1  found  breeding  very  abundantly  at  Pyramid  Lake, 
Nevada,  and  less  numerously  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  on  Carrington 
Island. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  Dr.  Coues'  reasons  for  referring  this  form  to 
Dtlavoarenaia,  since  It  has  no  points  at  all  in  common  with  the  latter 
species,  flrom  which  it  is  perfectly  distinct,  though  clearly  referrible 
U)  argeiuatua.  « 
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Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  Nov.  17,  1873. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  Mary  J.SaflTord  Blake,  Boston,  Nov.  6;  Samnel  A.  Drake,  Boston,  Not.  12; 
A.  P.  Hamblet,  Oct.  22;  C.  H.  Higbee,  Boston,  Noy.  11;  T.  Morong,  Ipswicb* 
Nov.;  Edward  Palmer,  Cambridge,  Oct.  2;  W.  8.  Perry,  Geneva,  Nov.  8,  II;  C.  P. 
Preston.  Dan  vers,  Nov.  10;  John  L.  Robinson,  Wenham,  Nov.  15;  A.  Stevens, 
North  Andover,  Oct.  28;  John  A.  Vinton,  Winchester,  Nov.  6, 15;  Asbbel  Wood- 
ward, Franklin,  Conn.,  Nov.  3;  William  H.  Yeomans,  Columbia,  Conn.,  Sept  28; 
Cincinnati  Public  Library,  Oct.  31;  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Society,  Nov.  15;  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  Nov.  11;  U.S.  Dep»t  Agrical- 
tnre,  Washington,  Nov.  12;  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  Nov.  3. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  : — 

By  Donation, 

Ballard,  Joseph,  of  Boston.  Account  of  the  Poor  Fnnd  and  other  Charities 
held  in  trust  by  the  Old  South  Society  of  Boston.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Bebhs,  Luke,  df  West  Chester,  Pa.  Historical  Sketches  of  Plymouth,  Lnzeme 
Co.,  Pa.,  by  U.  B.  Wright.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Dike,  Mrs.  Johx,  Heirs  of  the  Late.  Newton's  Works.  6  vols.  8vo.  Mil- 
ler's Retrospect.  2  vols.  8vo.  Evangelical  Magazine.  1  vol.  8vo.  Sermons  by  S. 
Worcester,  D.D.  1  vol.  8vo.  Sentiments  on  Resignation.  1  vol.  12nio.  Life  of 
Miss  Anthony.  1  vol.  8vo.  Letters  on  Early  Rising.  1  vol.  12mo.  South-Side 
View  of  Slavery.  1  vol.  12mo.  Sermons  by  E.  Thayer.  I  vol.  12mo.  Review 
of  the  Mexican  War.  1  vol.  12mo.  Letters  and  Papers  of  Uie  late  Bev. 
Thomas  Scott,  D.  D.  1  vol.  12mo.  Family  Prayers.  1  vol.  ]2mo.  Force  of 
Truth.  1  vol.  18mo.  Scripture  Promises,  by  S.  Clark.  1  vol.  12mo.  The 
Family  Instructor.  1  vol.  12mo.  Moral  Sketches  by  H.  More.  I  vol  16mo. 
Chalmers^  Works.  3  vols.  12mo.  Salem  Directories  for  1837^  1842,  1846,  1851, 
1855.  5  vols.  ICmo.  Monthly  Anthology.  1  vol.  8vo.  Beauties  of  the  Spec- 
tator. 1  vol.  r2mo.  Boston  Almanac,  18*4.  1  vol.  16mo.  Questions  of  Scripture 
Biography.  3  vols.  16mo.  Land  of  Canaan.  1  vol.  12mo.  Almanacs,  39.  The 
Christian  World,  01  nos.  The  Panoplist,  20  nos.  The  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  World,  58  nos.  Missionary  Herald,  75  nos.  The  Home  Missionary,  47 
nos.    AfHcan  Repository,  64  nos.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  50. 

UNKNOWy.    Memoirs  of  the  Marstons  of  Salem.    8vo  pamph.  ' 

U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Washiugton  Astronomical 
Observations,  1851-1862.  1  vol.  4to.  Aetronomical  and  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions, 1870.  1  vol.  4to.  Catalogue  of  Stars,  1815-1871.  1  vol.  4to.  Washington 
Observations  for  1870,  Appendix.  lvol.4to.  Washington  Zones,  1816-1849.  3  vols. 

4to.     • 

J.  P.  Franks,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  resident  member. 
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Mb.  p.  W.  Putnam  presented  the  following  communi- 
cation : — 

OK  SOME  NEW  FOBMS  OF  AMERICAN  BIBDS.* 
Bt  Spkkces  F.  Baibd  and  Bobest  Bidowat. 

The  following  diagnoses  conclude  a  series  commenced 
in  the  October  number  of  the  '*  American  Naturalist,"  and 
are  believed  to  be  all  the  undescribed  North  American 
land  birds  known  to  the  authors  at  the  present  time.  A 
more  detailed  account  of  them  is  given  in  our  "History  of 
North  American  Birds,"  soon  to  be  issued  by  Little  & 
Brown,  Boston. 

Leucosticte  tephrocotis,  var:  australis  Allen. 

LeucMticte  tephrocoiU  Allek,  Amer.  Nat.,  Ti,  May,  1872.  Is.  Bull.  Mas.  Comp. 
Zool,  lU.  No.  6,  pp.  121, 162  and  177.  • 

Uueoitiete  tq^kroectUy  Tar.  attsirali*  Allek.    (Mb.  name  on  labels.) 

*Costiaaed  from  the  October  number  of  the  *' American  Naturalist/'  Vol.  vii,  1873. 
Essex  Inst.  Bulustin.  •    y  17 
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Ch.  Differing  from  var.  tephrocotis  In  having  no  gray  on  the  head, 
the  bill  deep  black,  and  the  red  an  Intense  carmine ;  the  latter,  In  high 
plumaged  males,  reaches  forward,  In  a  strong  tinge,  to  the  chin  and 
cheeks.  Sab.  Mt.  Lincoln,  Colorado.  Breeding  above  the  timber 
line,  at  altitude  of  about  12,000  feet.  (Types,  g,  No.  968,  J.  A.  A. ; 
?,  No.  960,  J.  A.  A.,  Mt.  Lincoln,  Colorado,  July  25,  1871.) 

AmmodromusmaritimuSy  var.  nigrescens  Eidgway. 

Ch.  Brownish  black  above,  the  outer  edges  of  the  dorsal  feathers 
narrowly  whitish.  Beneath  pure  white,  thickly  streaked  everywhere 
with  black.  Supra-loral  spot  and  bend  of  wing  bright  yellow.  Wing, 
2*40  *  tall,  2-45;  culmen,  -46;  tarsus,  -90;  middle  toe,  '60.  Hah, 
Southern  Florida  (Indian  River).  (Type,  No.  1866,  $  ad.,  Indian 
River,  Fla„  Apr.  4,  1872.    Mus.  R.  R.) 

Remarks. — We  owe  this  new,  and  very  remarkable, 
race  to  the  indefatigable  researches  of  Mr.  C.  J.  May- 
nard,  who  procured  a  number  of  specimens.  The  form 
is  a  very  striking  and  extreme  example  of  the  melanistic 
tendency  to  the  southward. 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys^  var.  intermedia  Ridqway. 

Ch.  Resembling  var.  Gambeli  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  colors  purer 
and  grayer,  the  dorsal  streaks  chestnut-brown  Instead  of  sooty-bUck, 
and  the  ash  of  the  breast  purer.  Hab.  Middle  Province  of  the  U.  S., 
north  to  Alaska  In  the  Interior. 

Poo»piza  BelUij  var.  Nevadensis  Ridgway. 

Ch.  Like  var.  Belliiy  but  much  larger,  and  the  colors  lighter  and 
grayer,  the  back  with  very  distinct  streaks.  Hab.  Great  Basin  of 
the  U.  S.,  throughout  Its  whole  extent.  (Type,  No.  63,  616,  $  ad., 
West  Humboldt  Mts.,  Nevada.) 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorua^  var.  albinucha  Ridgway. 

Ch.  Nuchal  patch  pure  white,  or  Immaculate  creamy  white.  Scap- 
ulars and  lower  back  scarcely  tinged  with  ashy.  Black  of  the  plumage 
more  Intense  and  uniform  than  In  eastern  oryzivorus.  Hab.  Plains  of 
the  TJ.  S.,  from  Missouri  tributaries  to  eastern  border  of  Great  Basin. 
(Type,  No.  1739,  Mus.  R.  R.,  S  ad.,  Ogden,  Utah.) 
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Perisoreus  Canadensis^  var.  capitalis  Baird. 

Ch.  Similar  to  Canadensis^  but  mnch  lighter  colored,  and  with  the 
bill  slenderer.  The  head  wholly  white,  except  the  nape,  which  Is 
plumbeous ;  plnmbeons  of  the  body  of  a  fine  ashy  tint.  Toung  more 
uniformly  colored,  but  altogether  paler  than  the  corresponding  age 
of  Canadensis.  Hah.  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  U.  S.  (Types,  Ko. 
61,084,  Mas.  S.  I.,  adult;  Henry's  Eork,  Wyoming  Ter.  and  No.  18,440, 
IfottA^,  Fort  Benton. 

Perisoreus  Canadensis^  var.  obscurtts  Eidgway. 

Ch.  Much  darker  than  Canadensis,  the  head  blackish  to  the  fore- 
head, which  is  only  narrowly  whitish.  Toung  much  darker  than  that 
of  Canadensis.  Sab.  Northwestern  coast,  from  Oregon  to  Alaska. 
(Types,  No.  8,454;  adult,  Shoalwater  Bay,  Washington  Ter.,  and  No. 
5,904,  young,  same  locality. 

CyanociUa  vltramarinay  var.  Arizonoe  Ridgway. 

Ch.  Similar  to  variety  sordida,  of  eastern  Mexico,  but  blue  much 
paler  and  more  greenish,  the  whole  dorsal  region  decidedly  ashy. 
Hab.  Soathern  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  U.  8.  (Types,  No.  18,279, 
0(2.,  Fort  Buchanan,  Arizona;  and  No.  8,469,  juv.,  Copper  Mines,  Ari- 
zona.) 

Gyanodita  Floridana^  var.  Sumichrasti  Ridgway. 

Ch.  Most  nearly  resembling  var.  Califomica,  but  the  superciliary 
white  streak  nearly  obsolete,  and  the  wings  and  tail  much  longer. 
Hab.  Table  lands  of  Mexico,  on  the  eastern  sidQ.  (Type,  No.  42,149, 
Orizaba,  Mexico.) 

Canace  obscura^  YSLT.fuliginosa  Ridgway. 

Ch.  Most  nearly  resembling  var.  obscura  (as  distinguished  from 
var.  Bkhardsoni^,  but  the  colors  much  darker  in  shade,  and  the 
dark  areas  more  preralent.  In  specimens  from  the  Sitka  district  the 
apper  parts  much  washed  with  castaneoas-rusty.  Hab.  Northwest 
coast,  from  Oregon  to  Sitka.  (Types,  No.  11,505,  g  ad.,  Cascade 
Mts.;  No.  11,826,  ?  ad.,  and  No.  11,827,  juv.,  Chiloweyuck  Depot, 
Washington  Ter.) 

Capidonia  cupidoy  var.  paUidicincta  Ridgway. 

Ch.   Much  smaller,  and  lighter  colored  than  var.  cupido.     Upper 
parts  about  equally  barred  with  pale  grayish  ochraceous  and  brownish- 
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dasky ;  beneath  white,  with  faint,  bnt  sharply  defined  narrow  bars  of 
pale  grayish  brown.  Male  (No.  10,007,  Prairies  of  Texas) ;  Wing, 
8*30;  tail,  4*20;  tarsus,  1*70;  middle  toe,  1*50.  Female  (No.  10,005, 
same  locality);  wing,  8*20.  Hab,  Southwestern  prairies  —  Staked 
Plains? 

Strixflammea^  var.  GrualemaloB  Ridgwat. 

Ch.  In  color  resembling  var.  flammea  of  Europe,  more  than  var. 
pratincola  of  North  America,  but  more  uniform  above,  and  more 
coarsely  speckled  below.  Wing,  ll-SO-lSOO;  tail,  5*30-5*90;  tarsus, 
2*55-2-95  (extremes  of  a  series  of  thirteen  specimens).  Hab.  Central 
America,  from  Panama  to  Guatemala. 

Symium  nebulosunij  var.  Sartoni  Ridgwat. 

Ch.  Larger  than  the  average  of  var.  nebulosumt  and  the  colors 
much  darker  and  less  tawny,  being  merely  blackish  sepia  and  clear 
white ;  face  without  the  darker  concentric  rings  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican form.  Wing,  14-80;  tail,  900.  Hab.  Eastern  Mexico  (Mirador). 
(Type,  No.  43,131,  $  ad.,  Mirador;  **  pine  region."   Dr.  C.  Sartorius.) 

Remarks. — This  form  is  very  different  from  var.  ful- 
vescens  (Scl.  and  Salv.  P.  Z.  S.,  1868,  58)  from  Guate- 
mala. I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  latter  collected  by 
Van  Patten,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Soci- 
ety. The  var.  nebulosum  stands  between  the  two,  being 
intermediate  in  nearly  all  its  characters. 

Scops  asiOf  var.  Floridanus  Ridgwat. 

Ch.  Mach  smaller  than  var.  asio  and  more  richly  colored  in  the 
rufoas  plumage,  the  red  prevailing  on  the  lower  parts,  where  it  is 
much  brolien  into  transverse  bars.  Wing,  6-60-6*00;  taU,  2-75-3-10. 
Hab.    Florida.    (Type,  No.  6,867,  Indian  River,  Florida.) 

Scops  asioy  var.  enano  Lawrence.     Ms. 

Ch.  Small,  like  var.  Floridana,  but  the  colors  diil^rent.  Gray 
plumage  like  that  of  var.  aiio,  but  the  mottling  above  much  coarser, 
and  the  nape  with  a  strongly  indicated  collar  of  rounded  white  spots, 
in  pairs  on  opposite  webs.  The  red  plumage  not  seen.  Hab.  Eastern 
Mexico,  south  to  Guatemala. 
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Keharks. — This  well-marked  race  is  founded  upon  a 
specimen  from  Mexico  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  cabinet,  and  one 
from  Guatemala  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society. 
The  two  are  alike  in  colors,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  southern  one  is  smaller.  This  form  resembles  very 
closely  the  S.  atricapilla  (Natt.) — Temm.  PL  Col.  145 — 
but  may  be  immediately  distinguished  by  the  strongly 
haired  toes,  they  being  perfectly  naked  in  8,  atricapilla. 

Fdco  communis^  var.  Pealei  Kidgway. 

^'i'iFdko  niger  Gvel,    S.  N.,  1789, ^0. 

Paico  polyagruM  CAS8.    B.  Cal.  and  Tex.,  pl.  xvi  (dark  flernre  I). 

Cn.  Entirely  brownish-black,  uniform  above,  faintly  streaked  with 
white  below.  No  transverse  bars  on  Inner  webs  of  tail  feathers  or 
primaries.  Wings,  U-96-15'66;  tail,  8-50;  culmen,  'SS-l-lO;  tarsus, 
200;  middle  toe,  2-15-2-20.  Hah.  Northwest  coast  of  North  America, 
from  Oregon  to  Sitka.  (Types,  No.  12,622,  ?  ad.,  Oregon.  Type  of 
Cassh]*8  figure  above  quoted  I    No.  45,814,  $  ad,  Sitka,  Alaska.) 

Fako  coluwbariusy  var.  Suchleyi  Kidgway. 

Cq.  a  miniature  of  F.communiSj  var.  Pealei.  Above,  plain  brown- 
ish-black, the  tail  tipped  with  white,  but  otherwise  unmarked.  Be- 
neath pale  ochraceous,  broadly  striped  with  sooty  black.  Wing,  7-86- 
8-56;  tail,  5-25-5-75;  culmen,  -Se-'SS;  tarsus,  l-36-l'62;  middle  toe, 
1-25-1 -35.  Hah.  Northwest  coast  of  N.  Am.,  from  Oregon  to  Sitka. 
(Types,  No.  4,477.  Male,  Shoalwater  Bay,  W.  T.,  and  6,832,  female 
Fort  Steilacoom.    Based  on  series  of  six  specimens.) 

Remarks. —  This  form  represents  the  northwest  coast 
region  of  heavy  rains  and  dense  forests,  along  with  the 
black  Peregrine  (i^.  communis^  var.  Pealei)  the  Bubo 
VirginianuSj  var.  Pacificus^  Scops  asio^  var.  Kennicot- 
iiiy  Bonasa  umbellus,  var.  Sabinei^  Ganace  obsctira^  var. 
fuUginosa^  etc.  The  light-colored  form  of  the  interior  is 
probably  the  Palco  Richardsonii  Eidgway  (P.  A.  N.  S., 
1870,  p.  145),  which  I  am  now  disposed  to  refer  to  the 
same  stock  as  F.  oesalon  and  F.  Columbarius.  The  latter 
two  are  certainly  but  geographical  races  of  one  species. 
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Eegular  Meeting,  Monday,  Deo.  1,  1873. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.     The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  read. 

The   Secretary  announced  the  following  correspoD- 
dence : — 

From  Samuel  L.  Boardman,  Augusta,  Me.,  Not.  18,24, 28;  E.  W.  Bnswell,  Bos- 
ton, Nov.  19;  C.  H.  Dall,  Boston,  Nov.  23;  A.  W.  Dodge,  Nov.  18;  J.  P.  Franks, 
Nov.  20;  George  L.  Gleason,  Manchester,  Nov.  S;  Colman  Hards,  Nov.  U;  C.H. 
Hfgbee,  Boston,  Nov.  24;  Thomas  Morong,  Ipswich,  Nov.  26;  John  Murdock,  Cam- 
bridge, Nov.  24;  A.  V.  Osbom,  Watervillc,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26;  C.  A.  Torrey,  Boston, 
Nov.  15;  U.  S.  Dep*t  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  Nov.  17, 26.  Vermont  SUte 
Library,  Nov.  18. 


The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions : — 

By  Donation, 

BuswELL,  E.  W.,  of  Boston.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets.  116. 

Department  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois.   Transactions  of,  for  1872. 

Merrill,  Chas.  E.,  of  New  York.  The  Analytical  Speller,  by  Edwards  and 
Warren.    1  vol.  16mo.    Miscellaneous  Guide  Books,  15. 

Morse,  E.  S.    Embryology  of  Terebratulina,  by  donor.    4to  pamph.   1873. 

Osgood,  C.  S.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  of  Salem,  1873. 
1  vol.  8vo. 

Peyton,  John  Lewis,  of  Jersey,  Channel  Island,  England.  Memoir  of  Wm. 
Madison  Peyton,  of  Roanoke,  by  donor.    1  vol.  8vo.    I^ondon,  1873. 

Putnam,  F.  W.    The  Politician's  Register,  by  Benjamin  Matthias.    1  vol.  12mo. 

Quint,  a.  H.,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Minutes  of  the  General  Association  of 
Mass.  for  1873. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.    Circulars  of  Informations.    No.  4, 1873. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette,  Oct.  21, 28,  Nov.  4, 11.    1878. 

Waters,  E.  S.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  20. 

Wheatland,  S.'G.    CombiU  Magazine,  25  nos.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  41. 

WiLLSON,  E.  B.  The  Christian  Freeman  and  Record  of  Unitarian  Worthies, 
Oct.,  Nov.,  1873. 

Wortuen,  a.  H.,  of  Springfield,  111.  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois.  Tol.  v. 
Geology  and  Paleontology,  1  vol.  4to.    1878. 


By  Exchange, 

Archiv  der  Anthropolooie  in  Braunschweig.   Band  vi,  Heft  1, 1873. 
BoWDOiN  College.    Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege and  the  Medical  School  of  Maine  for  1873-4. 
Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.   Bulletin  of  the,  Vol.  i,  No.  8, 1873. 
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EonOUCHE  PHY8XKALI8CH-6KONOMik;HS  OE8BLL8CHArT  IK  K0NIO8BBRO. 
Shrillen,  Jahrg.  zi{],  1879. 

NATURFORSCHBitrDEN  GE8ELL8CHAFr  IN  BASEL.  Yerhftiidlangen,  Fttnfter  Theil. 
Fiertes  Heft,  1*873. 

NATURFOR8CHENDE  Gebellbchaft  IN  BERN.   Mhithellungen,  No8. 792-811, 1872. 

Philadelphia  ACADsur  of  Natural  Sciences.  ProceediDgs  of,  Part  ii* 
Hch.-Sept.    1873.    8vo  pamph. 

BOTAL  Society  of  London.  Proceedings  of,  Nos.  138-14i$.  8  pamphlets.  8to. 

Socifrrft  DB  Phtsiqce  et  d'  Histoire  Katurelle  in  Geneve.    M^moires  , 
tome  xxU,  1873. 

St.  Galliscbe  Gesbllschaft  of  St.  Gallen.    Bericht,  Yereinsjabres,  1871-4. 

8oa£Ti  Vacdoisb  des  Sciences  Natdrelles  in  Lausanne.  Bolletin,  2e 
S^rie,  Tol.  xli,  no.  69, 1873. 

Tebmont  Historical  Society.  Records  of  the  Conn cil  of  Safety  and  Governor 
ud  Conncil  of  the  State  of  Yormont  and  Records  of  the  General  ConTentions  ft-om 
Jal7,1775-Dec.,  1777.  Yol.  i.  1  vol.  8vo.  Hontpelier,  1873.  Fourth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Yermont  Dairymen's  Association,  1872-1873. 

Tale  College.    Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of,  for  1873-74. 

ZooLOGisciiE  Gesellschaft  OF  FRANKFURT.  Zoologlschc  Garten,  Jan.-Jnn., 
187S.  6  pamphlets.    8vo. 

PUBUSHERS.  Forest  and  stream.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph. 
HATerhiU  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter. 
Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Nation.  Peabody  Press. 
Sal«m  City  Post.    Salem  Observer.    Silliman's  Journal. 


The  President  mentioned  the  recent  decease  of  an 
old  and  highly  esteemed  member  of  the  Institute,  Hon. 
Benjamin  F.  Browne,  of  Salem,  and  suggested  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  take  such  notice  of  this 
event  as  may  be  deemed  most  appropriate ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  memoir  for  insertion  in  the  publications,  or 
otherwise,  which  was  adopted. 

The  President,  Messrs.  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  R.  S.  Ran- 
toul,  James  Kimball  and  W.  P.  Upham  were  appointed 
on  said  committee. 

Adjourned. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  Dec.  15,  1863. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.     The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 
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President  Wheatland  stated  that  the  sad  information 
which  we  had  so  recently  received  rendered  it  appro- 
priate for  the  Institute  to  take  some  action  in  regard  to 
the  loss  which  it  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  one  of  its 
most  esteemed  corresponding  members,  Professor  Louis 
AoASSiz,  and  after  making  a  few  interesting  remarks, 
alluding  to  his  own  acquaintance  with  Prof.  Agassiz,  and 
the  influence  he  exerted  in  the  promotion  of  scientific 
research  in  this  country,  called  on  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard, 
Jr, ,  who  submitted  the  following  resolutions  : — 

Whereas,  our  corresponding  member,  Professor  Louis 
Agassiz,  has  been  suddenly  taken  from  us,  while  iu  the 
ripeness  of  his  years. 

Resolved^  That  in  his  death  our  society  has  lost  a  valued 
and  most  distinguished  member,  who,  from  an  early  period 
in  its  history,  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  progress. 

Resolved,  That  American  science  has  met  with  an  irre- 
parable loss  in  the  death  of  one  who,  by  his  genius  for 
original  research,  his  organizing  ability,  his  eloquence, 
conspicuous  enthusiasm  and  untiring  industry,  has  done 
more  than  any  one  else  to  elevate,  dignify  and  advance 
science  in  our  country,  and  kindle  a  zeal  for  the  study  of 
nature  in  the  western  world  which  will  be  felt  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Resolved,  That  iu  bringing  to  this  country,  the  land  of 
his  adoption,  new  modes  of  research,  he  has  here  inaugu- 
rated an  original  method  of  teaching  science,  which  will 
have  the  happiest  influence  in  raising  up  original  investi- 
gators and  elevating  the  standard  of  education  in  our  col- 
leofes  and  common  schools. 

Resolved y  That  in  his  death  Science,  from  his  large 
and  comprehensive  way  of  looking  at  Nature,  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  gifted  followers ;  Letters,  a  most  grace- 
ful and  persuasive  writer,  and  Humanity,  in  his  lifelong 
devotion  to  all  that  tends  to  elevate  the  race,  one  of  its 
best  types. 
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In  these  resolutions,  Mr.  President,  continued  Dr. 
Packard,  I  cannot  express  the  sense  of  pereonal  bereave- 
ment that  I  feel  in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  teacher  and  most 
estimable  man.  In  the  death  of  one  who  was  so  out- 
spoken in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  science,  the  younger 
naturalists  of  America  have  lost  a  stanch  and  fearless 
friend.  More  than  any  one  else,  Professor  Agassiz,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  urged  the  teaching  of  science 
in  schools  of  all  grades.  He  placed  the  methods  of 
teaching  natural  history  on  a  more  natural  basis,  and  to 
him  we  owe  very  largely  the  introduction  of  science- 
teaching  into  our  schools  and  colleges.  The  example  he 
has  left  us  of  untiring  industry,  of  devotion  to  truth,  and 
of  loyalty  to  sound  learning,  is  one  we  would  perpetuate. 
His  sympathy  in  the  objects  of  our  society  was  often 
expressed.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  our  commonwealth  and 
our  country,  and  in  science  to  whom  shall  we  look  to  fill 
the  peculiar  place  he  held  ? 

Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam  seconded  the  resolutions, 
speaking  substantiallylas  follows  : — 

In  me,  Mr.  President,  these  resolutions  call  up  the 
deepest  feelings.  Well  do  I  remember  the  first  meeting 
I  had  with  Prof.  Agassiz,  when  in  1866  he  visited  the 
old  rooms  of  the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  collection  of  turtles,  as  he  was  then  engaged  on  his 
work  on  the  Testudinata  of  North  America.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  pleasure  which  I  experienced  when  showing 
our  collection  to  the  great  naturalist,  especially  as  that 
meeting  was  the  occasion  of  my  being  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  him  for  years  afterwards.  I  should  be  recreant 
to  my  duty  on  this  occasion  did  I  not  here  publicly 
acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness  to  my  old  master  for 
the  uniform  kindness  received  from  him  and  the.  valu- 
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able  training  which  has  enabled  me  to  pursue  my  studies 
with  the  proper  feeling  of  responsibility  which  every  true 
naturalist  must  experience. 

The  teachings  of  Agassiz  were  thorough.  His  object 
was  to  prepare  students  for  reliable  work  in  the  future, 
and  his  constant  restraint  upon  them,  preventing  their 
publishing  crude  ideas,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
understanding regarding  his  method  of  teaching;  but 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  drill  never  regret  its 
enforcement. 

The  death  of  Agassiz  is  indeed  a  loss  to  American 
science  ;  for  to  whom  can  we  look  as  his  successor  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  ?  It  may  be  that  his  official  positions 
can  be  readily  filled ;  but  who  is  there  that  will  occupy, 
or  is  capable  of  occupying,  the  position  which  Agassiz  has 
held  in  his  relations  to  the  science  of  the  whole  country? 

It  was  his  peculiar  sphere  to  make  science  not  only 
popular  but  respected  as  well,  and  it  is  to  his  great  labors 
and  peculiar  adaptability  for  the  work  that  we  owe,  more 
than  to  all  other  causes  combined,  the  immense  advances 
made  in  Natural  Sciences  in  Aiflerica  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  But  few  men  have  done  so  much, 
or  have  had  such  power  in  influencing  others  in  the  cause 
of  science  as  Agassiz.  His  name  has  been  a  household 
word,  his  fame  and  his  kindness  to  all  who  loved  science 
have  brought  students  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  his  disinterestedness  in  his  great  work,  com- 
bined with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pursued  it,  has 
opened  the  purses  of  the  rich  and  the  treasury  of  the 
State  to  an  extent  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  science. 
To  wish,  with  him,  has  of  late  years  been  almost  synon- 
ymous with  to  have ;  and  well  did  he  earn  the  right  for 
it  to  be  so.  Working  for  the  future  of  science  in  this 
country  more  than  for  his  own  immediate  and  personal 
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eods,  he  has  been  met  by  generous  men  who,  appreci- 
ating his  objects,  have  given  him  their  support,  and  it  is 
only  by  those  who  have  not  understood,  or  could  not 
understand  his  great  aims  that  he  has  been  assailed.  Yes, 
Mr.  President,  in  moving  the  acceptance  of  the  resolu- 
tions, proposed  by  one  who  also  feels  the  obligation  which 
all  students  of  Agassiz  must  feel  for  the  thoroughness  of 
their  training,  I  must  express  again  that  our  loss  is  more 
than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case*,  as  our  society  had 
many  ties  uniting  us  with  Agassiz.  We  can  count  six  of 
our  present  or  past  active  officers  who  have  been  brought 
ap  under  his  guidance,  and  his  principles  have  thus  be- 
come engrafted  in  our  Institution,  while  the  active  interest 
he  has  always  taken  in  our  labors  and  the  cordial  aid  that 
he  has  been  ever  ready  to  give  our  society,  make  his 
loss  to  us  great  and  heartfelt.  Personally  I  feel  that  a 
blank  exists  which  Words  of  mine  cannot  describe.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  spirit  with  which  our  great  master  was 
imbued  will  inspire  us  with  like  enthusiasm  for  the  ful- 
filment of  our  labors. 

As  a  fitting  tribute  io  the  memory  of  Agassiz,  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Institute,  for 
the  aid  and  example  he  has  given  it,  I  propose  that  in 
addition  to  placing  the  resolutions  which  have  been  offered 
on  our  records,  the  Institute  also  place  over  the  alcove 
containing  our  most  important  works  in  Natural  History, 
the  name  of  Agassiz. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  followed  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  who 
was  also  once  a  pupil  of  Agassiz,  Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood, 
Kev.  J.  C!oiT,  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Hon.  James 
Kimball,  and  others,  all  of  whom  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  distinguished  naturalist,  and  their  sadness 
at  his  removal  from  the  scenes  of  earth. 
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The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted,  or- 
dered to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Institute,  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  them 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


Special  Meeting,  Tuesday,  Dec.  16,  1873. 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  was  held  this  evening  to  celebrate 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in 
Boston  harbor,  Dec.  16,  1773. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  special  object  of  the  meeting, 
the  following  persons,  nominated  at  a  previous  meeting, 
were  duly  elected  resident  members  : — 

John  M.  Bradbury  of  Ipswich,  and  Augustus  D.  Small, 
Joseph  P.  Fessenden,  Oliver  Carlton,  George  D.  Putnam, 
Mrs.  Francis  Cox,  George  M.  White,  Caroline  C.  West, 
Ella  Worcester,  Sarah  E.  Smith,  Alice  Browne,  J.  Warren 
Thyng,  Walter  A.  Hanson,  Annie  A.  Agge,  M.  H.  Rich- 
ardson, Thomas  B.  Thayer,  T.  Lyman  Perkins,  Lizzie 
H.  Hanson,  John  G.  White,  Henry  W.  Perkins,  Mrs. 
George  D.  Putnam,  of  Salem. 

President  Wheatland  opened  the  exercises  by  read- 
ing from  the  "Essex  Gazette,"  of  the  ante-revolutionaiy 
period,  a  contemporary  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
tea,  and  also  from  an  original  document  of  1770,  with 
the  autographs  of  citizens  of  Rowley,  protesting  against 
the  tax  and  bijiding  themselves  not  to  use  tea  nor  have  any 
dealings  with  the  importers  thereof  until  the  obnoxious 
act  was  repealed. 

Hon.  James  Kimball  followed  with  an  admirable  paper, 
carefully  prepared,  and  presenting  much  historical  infer- 
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mation  of  a  very  interesting  character,  derived  largely 
from  original  sources.  He  gave  a  brief  but  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  transaction 
commemorated,  with  graphic  details  of  the  proceedings 
and  personal  sketches  of  some  of  the  actors.  Among 
these  was  Mr.  Kimball's  grandfather,  William  Russell, 
the  father  of  our  well  remembered  citizen,  Col.  John 
Russell,  and  the  grandfather  of  Prof.  John  Lewis  Russell, 
recently  deceased.  William  was  very  active  among  the* 
Sons  of  Liberty  and  participated  in  the  destruction  of 
the.tea.  He  was  intimate  with  Edes  &  Gill,  the  printers 
of  the  Boston  Gazette,  and  with  the  leading  patriots,  and 
wrote  patriotic  articles  for  the  paper.  He  was  a  teacher 
on  the  site  of  the  May  hew  school,  which  is  probably  the 
legitimate  successor  of  that  taught  by  Russell.  He  was 
a  participant  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  was  an 
inmate  of  the  notorious  Mill  Prison  and  the  Jersey  Prison 
Ship,  where  he  suffered  many  privations  and  contracted 
the  disease  which  occasioned  his  death  not  long  after  the 
declaration  of  peace.  While  a  prisoner  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  were  read  as  illustrative  of  the  feel- 
ings engendered  by  the  events  of  the  times  : — 

[crew  I 
Great  Mars,  with  me,  come  now  and  view,  this  more  than  Hellish 
Great  Vulcan,  send  jour  thunder  forth,  and  all  their  fields  bestrew; 
Rain  on  their  heads  perpetual  fire,  in  one  eternal  flame ; 
Let  black  destruction  be  their  doom,  dishonored  be  their  name ; 
Send  mighty  bolts  to  strike  the  traitors  North  and  Mansfield  dead, 
And  liquid  fire  to  scald  the  Crown  from  Royal  Qeorge's  head ; 
Strike  all  their  young  posterity  with  one  Eternal  curse. 
Nor  pity  them,  no  more  than  they  have  ever  pitied  us*. 
Mill  Prison  (Plymouth),  England,  Nov.  29th,  3  P.  M.,  1781. 

William  Russell. 

When  this  was  written  Mr.  Russell  had  been  confined 
in  prison  nearly  two  years,  on  a  charge  of  piracy,  treason. 
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and  rebellion,  being  taken  prisoner  on  board  the  Aoieri- 
cau  Privateer  Jason  of  Boston,  John  Manly,  Esq.,  Com- 
mander.       ' 

The  details  presented  by  Mr.  Kimball  were  listened  to 
with  close  attention  and  profound  interest.  He  exhibited 
a  small  portrait  of  the  patriot  in  the  costume  of  the 
period,  and  a  tin  tea  caddy  belonging  to  him,  on  which 
he  had  painted,  after  the  disuse  of  tea,  the  inscriptions 
''Coffee,"  —  "No  Tea,"  which  are  still  visible.  Mr. 
Kimball  also  exhibited  several  books  and  manuscripts  of 
historic  interest,  among  which  were  a  writing  book  with 
the  patriotic  mottoes  of  Mr.  Russell's  day,  and  the  or- 
derly book  of  the  Artillery  company  in  service  in  or  near 
Boston  during  the  revolution.  These  relics  were  exam- 
ined with  much  curiosity. 

Vice  President  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  next  made  some 
remarks,  and  urged  the  Institute  not  to  forget  to  observe, 
next  year,  the  anniversary  of  the  most  important  event 
of  the  ante-revolutionary  period — which  was  really  the 
initial  act  of  the  actual  severance  of  our  connection  with 
the  British  crown — viz. :  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  in  our  Court  House  here  in  Salem,  in  Oct.,  1774, 
when  the  Great  and  General  Court  resolved  itself  into  a 
Provincial  Congress. 

Mr.  Goodell  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  veritable  tea 
which  caused  the  outbreak  celebrated,  and  an  antique 
teapot  formerly  in  use  in  the  Warner  family  of  Ipswich 
(from  which  came  our  Salem  Warners,  esteemed  citizens 
in  past  years) ,  dating  back  to  1720.  The  tea  was  received 
from  Mrs.  Jonathan  Perley,  in  whose  family  it  was  an 
heirloom,  having  come  directly  from  Ezekiel  Cheever  of 
Saugus,  one  of  the  ''Mohawks,"  who  wore  high-top-boots 
at  the  time,  and  whose  wife,  on  his  return  home,  collected 
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and  preserved  the  tea  which  had  lodged  in  the  tops  of  his 
boots. 

J.  WiNGATE  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  followed  Mr. 
Goodell,  and  gave  forcible  reasons  why  Salem  should  take 
a  particular  interest  in  this  celebration  and  the  principles 
it  illustrated  and  enforced. 

He  referred  pertinently  to  Hugh  Peters  and  Sir  Georo-e 
Downing,  former  residents  of  Salem,  and  their  influence' 
on  Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  and 
reminded  the  audience  that  Downing,  a  graduate  of  the 
first  class  of  Harvard  College,  lived  on  the  site  of 
Plummer  Hall,  and  he  had  probably  fitted  for  colleo-e, 
and  his  youthful  voice  often  resounded,  within  hearino*  of 
the  place  where  they  were  assembled. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and  the  company  were  in- 
vited to  one  of  the  ante-rooms,  where  refreshinor  drauc^hts 
of  tea  were  dispensed,  two  or  three  kinds  of  the  frao^raut 
herb  having  been  generously  furnished  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Oriental  Tea  Company.  Copies  of  a  paper  entitled 
the  "Tea-cup,"  containing  a  graphic  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  tea  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  by 
the  learned  antiquarian.  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleflf,  of  Boston, 
were  also  distributed. 

The  celebration  was  a  success  and  gave  great  pleasure 
to  those  who  participated  in  it. 
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Regular  Mbeting,  Monday,  Jan.  5,  1874. 

Mbbting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.     Adjourned  to 
Thursday,  the  8th. 


Adjourned  Meeting,  Thursday,  Jan.  8,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock,  adjourned  from 
Monday,  the  5th.  The  President  in  the  chair.  Records 
read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 
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M.  Bradbary,  Ipswich,  Dec.  20,26;  Oliver  Carlton,  Dec.  18;  Geoi^gre  W.Clark, 
Kewbniyport,  Dec  85;  N.  CleaTelaod,  Westport,  Conn.,  Deo.  18, 29;  Heniy  Dexter, 
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Cambridge,  Dec.  18;  Joseph  P.  Fessenden,  Dec.  S3;  Lacian  H.  Frary,  Middleion, 
Dec.  90;  Byron  Groce,  Peabody,  Dec.  2H;  P.  A.  Hanaford,  New  Haren,  Cono., 
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son, Davenport  A  Co.,  Boston,  Dec.  31;  Augustus  D.  Small,  Dec.  19;  J.  Wingnte 
Thornton,  Boston,  Dec.  17;  B.  Westermann  A  Co.,  New  York,  Deo.  12, 31;  Ctaarlefl 
K.  Whipple,  Boston,  Dec.  19;  William  C.  Wood,  Wenham,  Jan.  1 ;  Ashbel  Wood- 
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LiTERABY  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  QUEBEC.  Transactions  of  the.  Session 
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New  Jersey  Histobical  Society^  Proceedings  of  the.  2d  Series.  Vol.  iii, 
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Peabodt  Institute  of  Pbabody.  Twenty-ilrst  Annual  Beport  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Pe.ibody  Institute,  1873. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society.  Private  and  Local  Laws  of  Wis- 
coDsin.  1867, 1868, 1870, 1871, 1872.  6  vols.  8vo.  Senate  Journal  of  Wisconsin,  1867, 
I8i}8,  l&'ji).  1870, 1871, 1872, 1873.  7  vols.  8vo.  Governor's  Message  and  Accompanying 
Dtrnments  of  Wisconsin,  18GG,  1867, 1809, 1870, 1871, 1872.  11  vols.  8vo.  Assembly 
Joamal  of  Wisconsin,  1867, 1868.  1869,  1870,  1871,  1873.  6  vols.  8vo.  Transactions 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  1861-8, 1869, 1870. 1871,  ISTE-S.  6  vols. 
^▼0.  first  Annual  Report  of  the  State  ifoard  of  Charities  and  Reform  of  Wis- 
consin, 1871.  1  vol.  8vo.  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873. 
7  Tols.  8ro.   Catalogue  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Library,  1872.    1  vol.  8vo. 

PUSU9HERS.  Bossange's  Catalogue.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gardener's  Monthly. 
GIoQceiiter  Telegraph.  Hardwick's  Science  Gossip.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich 
Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical 
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Salem  Observer. 

David  Coggin,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  resident  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Byron  Groce,  master  of  Peabody  High  School, 
Peabody,  Mass.,  read  a  communication.  An  abstract  is 
here  annexed. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  speaker  stated  his  purpose  to  be  to  speak  of  the  state  of 
things  regarding  natural  history  In  the  schools  as  it  is  at  present,  to 
tell  whit  he  thaaght  it  oagbt  to  be,  and  to  give  some  brief  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  desired  end  might  be  brought  about. 

Tlie  present  may  be  described  by  the  brief  but  fair  statement  that 
there  is  no  natural  history  in  our  schools,  for,  while  it  is  true  that 
botany  has  a  place  in  the  printed  programme  of  most  of  our  high 


schools,  and  is  accompanied  by  mineralogy  in  others,  two  consider- 
ations make  this  fact  consistent  with  the  original  statement.  First, 
the  nnmber  of  pnpils  in  high  schools,  as  compared  with  the  namber 
in  the  lower  grades,  is  extremely  smtAl.  Second,  even  in  high 
schools,  the  method  of  study  is  such  as  to  indicate  the  light  esteem 
in  which  it  is  held ;  and  the  few  good  results  Arom  the  study  are  not 
seldom  quoted  to  the  discredit  of  the  study  itself.  As  an  iUustratioD 
of  '*how  not  to  do  it,"  the  method  of  teaching  in  a  college,  with 
which  the  speaker  was  familiar,  was  cited. 

A  genial,  well-Informed  gentleman  of  mature  years  and  fine  culture 
occupies  the  position  of  instructor  in  the  department  of  natural 
science  in  this  well  endowed,  vigorous  and  flourishing  New  England 
college.  During  the  fifteen  or  twenty  weeks  given  to  botany,  with 
three  or  four  recitations  weekly,  in  one  year  less  than  half  a  dozen 
plants  were  examined  by  the  pupils,  in  the  class-room,  and,  worse 
than  this,  the  time  was  spent  instead,  in  committing  to  memory,  ver- 
batim et  literatim,  the  glossary  of  technical  terms  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  wi(h  the  definitions,  on  the  ground  that  if  these  were  first 
learned  the  things  correspondlng^could  be  easily  recognized  on  occa- 
sion. 

This  was  the  introduction  to  nature,  and  this  is  not  a  solitary  ex- 
ample. There  are  hundreds  of  high  schools  and  academies,  as  well 
as  colleges,  where  thus  the  method  curses  the  subject.  This  means  a 
great  deal.  What  a  plea  against  such  methods  was  the  whole  life  of 
Prof.  Agasslzl 

There  are  being  made  well  directed  effbrts,  in  some  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  to  have  the  subject  introduced  into  the  common  schools,  and 
this  fact,  with  the  other  fact  that  the  subject  is  in  our  high  school  pro- 
grammes, permits  us  to  estimate  the  condition  of  natural  history  In 
the  schools  to-day.  The  reason  for  the  present  state  of  things  Is 
perhaps  unimportant,  but  it  is  not  because  educators  for  half  a  cen- 
tury have  not  been  agreed  as  to  the  principles  which  govern  the 
case.  It  Is  curious  to  observe  that  in  the  face  of  this  agreement,  and 
the  fact  that  the  statement  of  the  principles  has  become  so  ft^quent 
in  convention  as  to  be  almost  stale,  few  in  authority  have  essayed  to 
take  the  first  logical  step  in  the  indicated  direction. 

The  speaker  prefaced  his  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  natural 
science  as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  schools,  by  saying  that  he  was  not  a 
proficient  in  the  subject,  and  In  no  sense  a  specialist,  being  person- 
.ally  more  interested  in  other  subjects. 

As  it  was  shown  to  be  true  on  the  one  hand  that  natural  history 
is  not  in  the  schools,  the  speaker  maintained  on  the  other  hand  that 
it  ought  to  be  there.  First,  for  the  knowledge  it  ofl'ered,  which  an- 
swered one  aim  of  education.     Second,  because  the  knowledge  is 


more  Talnable  and  practical  than  mnch  now  given.  Third,  it  answers 
the  parpose  or  a  right  training  of  faculties,  according  to  natural  and 
acknowledged  laws.  This  answers  a  second  aim  of  education;  it 
answers  the  demand  for  a  method  which  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  development  of  the  mind.  Attention,  observation,  per- 
ception, discrimination,  comparison,  deduction,  induction.  Attention 
is  first  called  to  sensible  objects.  To  train  the  senses  then  is  impor- 
tant. What  studies  do  it  ?  Do  we  not  need  keen  senses  ?  Prof. 
Chadboume  says,  *Hhe  material  world  is  the  means  which  God  has 
appointed  first  to  arouse  the  mind  of  man  to  action,  and  the  only 
foandatiou  for  the  highest  processes  of  thought  in  the  boundless  field 
of  mental  speculation.  It  is  only  through  the  senses  that  this  out- 
ward world  can  reach  the  mind,  to  excite  its  action  or  ftirnish  it  with 
materials.**  Here,  then,  is  the  first  work  of  natural  history  in  educa- 
tion, to  educate  the  senses.  Is  not  the  introduction  of  drawing  into 
onr  schools  a  testimony  to  the  demand  for  educated  senses  as  well  as 
educated  tastes  ? 

Not  only  do  natural  history  studies  educate  the  senses  to  observe, 
bat  to  compare  and  lead  the  mind  to  Judge,  and  in  other  ways  train 
the  highest  mental  powers.  As  the  matter  now  stands  much  of  our 
work  is  a  pyramid  set  upon  its  apex ;  we  deal  with  babes  in  intellect 
as  with  grown  men  and  women.  To  ring  the  changes  upon  percep- 
tion and  observation  and  then  assign  abstruse  problems  in  induction 
is  too  common.  To  sharpen  razors  on  a  grindstone  and  wonder  they 
will  not  shave  is  no  worse.  Nature  kicks  at  it,  scholars  don't  like  it 
and  rebel,  mothers  and  fathers  wonder  what's  the  matter  and  worry 
becanse  children  are  crowded  so. 

A  part  of  the  trouble  is  due  as  much  to  bad  methods  in  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  geography  as  to  the  wrong  position  of  those  studies, 
or  the  expectation  that  they  will  do  the  work  for  the  young  mind  that 
is  not  suited  to  them  and  is  suited  to  natural  history. 

The  speaker  disavowed  any  claim  for  natural  history  as  a  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  the  edacational  flesh  is  heir  to,  but  thought  that  ftesh 
air  from  the  natural  world  was  a  necessity  for  healthful  lungs  and 
minds,  and  that  this  subject  put  naturally  into  the  primary  schools 
would  remedy  much  of  the  difiSculty  in  our  foundation  work. 

The  movement  of  education  is  evidently  in  the  direction  more 
farorable  to  natural  history.  Sup*t  Harris'  masterly  scheme  of  study 
Id  this  department  for  the  St.  Louis  schools,  trom  lowest  to  highest, 
was  an  early  wave,  and  the  recent  introduction  of  books  on  nature 
into  the  Boston  schools  and  into  those  of  other  progressive  cities 
and  towns  Is  significant. 

It  will  soon  be  quite  the  fashion  to  study  natural  history.  Salem 
will  come  to  it,  and  Peabody  and  Beverly  and  Wenham  and  Essex 


y^W  sooner  be  oat  of  the  world  than  ont  of  the  fashion,  and  we  shall 
all  study  it. 

Look  out  then  that  it  doesn't  swamp  us.  The  book-makers  will 
enter  the  field,  and  we  shall*  not  lack  for  book  Instruction,  and  since 
that  is  so  easy  to  give,  the  spread  of  natural  history  will  be  rapid  as 
it  will  be  killing,  for,  mark  Just  here,  that  it  is  not  arithmetic,  nor 
geography  with  which  we  are  dealing, — it  is  Nature,  and  every  unnec- 
essary remove  ft'om  herself  in  the  study,  is  a  move  toward  dalling 
faculties  instead  of  quickening  them,  is  a  move  toward  death,  not 
life.  Nature  herself  should  be  the  study  if  it  is  possible,  and  it 
almost  always  is,  even  in  cities. 

The  nearest  approach  to  nature  in  the  shape  of  pictures,  models 
and  dried  specimens  should  be  the  only  permitted  plan  in  lieu  of  the 
former.  To  recite  from  a  text-book  alone,  here,  even  the  interesting 
glossary,  is  to  kill  enthusiasm,  dull  perception,  blind  observation, 
and  make  an  added  routine,  where  it  was  to  be  especially  avoided. 
The  speaker  said  that  the  brief  half- hour  did  not  permit  an  exhaus- 
tive statement  of  the  reasons  for  his  second  proposition,  viz.,  that 
natural  history  ought  to  be  in  the  schools,  but  trusted  that  with  the 
following  from  Mr.  Chadbourne  he  had  given  some  answer  to  those 
who  asked  the  educational  value  of  natural  history. 

**It  gives  problems  for  the  deepest  thought;  it  has  power  to  make 
the  earth  yield  her  mineral  treasures  and  to  bring  forth  more  abun- 
dantly every  desirable  form  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  It  is  a 
volume  ever  open,  ever  Inviting  the  mind  to  activity  without  weari- 
ness. It  saves  from  the  confinement  and  wear  of  other  studies,  and 
makes  the  hours  of  physical  exercise  the  most  profitable  in  storing 
the  mind.  It  gives  standards  of  the  beautiful,  and,  by  developing  a 
true  taste,  gives  to  the  student  the  highest  type  of  mental  cultivation 
and  secures  to  him  unfailing  sources  of  enjoyment,  so  'long  as  sight 
and  hearing  remain. 

It  goes  deeper  still,  and,  revealing  the  divine  nature,  leads  to  the 
sublimest  contemplations,  elevating  the  moral  nature,  thus  ennobling 
the  whole  man,  and  streugtheniug  the  only  sure  foundation  of  all  that 
is  truly  noble  in  our  natures.  Shall  such  a  study  be  ignored  in  our 
systems  of  education?  Shall  it  be  left  like  a  beggar  to  find  here  a 
hearty  welcome  and  there  to  be  driven  from  the  door?" 

• 

The  final  question  is,  then.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  The 
speaker  said  his  answer  to  this  third  point  would  be  as  brief  as  his 
propositions  regarding  the  first  two.  1.  Natural  history  is  not  in  the 
public  schools.  2.  It  ought  to  be  there.  8.  Put  it  there.  If  two 
bodies  or  studies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time, 
something  must  give  way,  if  the  school  curriculum  is  taW.  The 
speaker  was  ready  to  accept  the  logic  of  the  situation.  If  primary 
schools  cannot  find  time  for  it,  those  in  authority  most  be  shown  how 


it  may  be  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  almost  arithmetic  lesson,  and 
these  will  at  once  become  more  agreeable.  Some  would  find  time  and 
place  in  one  way,  some  in  another.  Prof.  Thompson,  of  Worcester, 
says  there  is  a  chance  for  It  as  a  snbstitate  for  moch  of  present 
English  grammar. 

The  speaker  thought  that  a  good  teacher  would  find  the  easiest  way 
to  prepare  a  scholar  to  pass  a  high  school  admission  examination 
would  be  to  give  him  through  his  earlier  years  arithmetic,  geography, 
etc.,  with  natural  history,  rather  than  without,  and  that  he  could  be 
better  prepared  in  this  way  for  his  future  studies.  So  the  logic  of 
the  matter  will  not  abide  the  objection  that  it  interferes  with  curric- 
nhim,— remodel  the  curriculum  is  the  stem  necessity. 

The  question  of  time  may  be  partly  solved  by  considering  that  the 
routine  of  daily  school  work  needs  frequent  breaks  and  *Mt  is  often  a 
gain  to  lay  aside  common  studies  and  spend  an  hour  in  natural  his- 
tory." Even  an  hour  a  week  would  be  of  good  advantage  if  the 
method  were  in  harmony  with  the  topic. 

The  objection  regarding  lack  of  knowledge  on  part  of  teachers  was 
also  considered  and  answered.  The  speaker  said  that  if  the  thing 
was  a  necessity,  all  the  lions  in  the  way  must  yield.  He  thought 
teachers  were  more  alive  to  the  matter  than  school  committees.  In 
conclusion  he  offered  as  an  illustration  of  how  something  might  be 
done,  an  account  of  a  plan  he  had  tried,  partly  on  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Ebell,  of  New  York.  It  had  not  been  tried  long  enough  to  per- 
mit him  to  speak  much  of  the  results,  but  it  at  least  offered  a  begln- 
nuig.  We  find  in  the  *' Massachusetts  Teacher'*  for  July  an  account 
of  the  plan,  which  we  give  in  place  of  an  abstract  of  the  speaker's 
remarks. 

"Natural  history  finds  no  place  in  the  curriculum  of  study  in  our 
schools  (in  P.),  except  in  the  high  school,  in  the  subject  of  botany. 
The  high  school  teachers  are  not  specially  scientific  In  their  tastes, 
and  natural  history  furnishes  to  none  of  them  the  attractiveness  or 
congeniality  that  literature  or  mathematics  would  afford. 

Tet,  moved  by  many  motives  which  space  forbids  mentioning,  we 
have  organized  a  society  of  natural  history.  It  Ir  a  voluntary  or- 
ganization. It  has  its  by-laws,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  members, 
erode  but  satisfactory.  It  admits  anybody,  in  school  and  out,  who 
will  pay  ten  cents  and  sign  Its  rules.  Its  object  is,  primarily,  to  col- 
lect and  preserve  specimens  of  all  the  plants  in  the  limits  of  the 
town.  But  secondarily,  exercise  and  pleasure  are  its  objects.  The 
observation  and  collection  of  minerals,  insects,  etc.,  fbmlshes  a  fur- 
ther attraction. 

It  has  a  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  two  recording  and  one 
corresponding  secretary,  an  executive  committee,  a  cabinet  com- 
mittee and  a  librarian ;  and  thus  far  all  except  the  librarian  have  had 
employment.  It  requires  an  excursion  every  Wednesday  afternoon, 
for  which  the  executive  committee  arrange,  and  in  which  every  mem- 
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ber  must  unite  or  present  some  specimen  of  real  value  to  the  cabinet 
or  pay  a  small  fine.  It  keeps  a  careful  record  of  all  its  doings  and 
excursions,  and  means  to  get  help  wherever  it  can. 

It  has  not  yet  attracted  many  persons  of  mature  years  to  its  ranks, 
but  it  has  called  in  members  fh>m  outside  the  school,  and  its  influ- 
ence is  just  beginning. 

All  will  recognize  the  diflQculties  attending  such  a  society,  but  the 
result  is  worth  the  care.  We  hire  a  large  team,  or  use  the  horse  or 
steam  cars,  or  go  on  foot,  to  reach  our  fields  of  work.  We  take 
bottles,  knives,  baskets,  a  hammer,  and  other  implements  for  collec- 
tion, botany  cases  if  convenient,  a  book  for  pressing,  or  whatever 
can  be  easily  obtained, — to  be  carried  by  diflTerent  members,  or  by 
each  member ;  rubbers  and  old  clothes  for  all. 

We  laugh  and  talk,  and  hammer  stone  walls,  and  dig  roots  and 
search  meadows ;  we  climb  hills,  struggle  through  brambles  and  find 
rich  reward  for  our  search.  We  hunt  for  crabs  on  the  beach  and 
chase  butterflies  in  the  field,  and  driuk  ftesh  water  from  the  springs. 
In  short,  we  have  a  good  time,  and  study  natural  history.  We  carry 
text-books  sometimes,  we  read  in  the  library  at  others ;  what  one 
learns  is  common  property.  If  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  is  rainy, 
we  spend  it  in  the  school-room  examining  and  studying  specimens. 
The  town  gives  us  a  cabinet,  and  the  scientific  society  in  the  neigh- 
boring city  loans  us  a  box  of  representative  insects  and  other  speci- 
mens of  interest. 

The  society  has  collected  but  little  except  in  botany.  But  every- 
thing is  fish  that  comes  to  our  nets.  We  have  several  crabs  in  alcohol, 
star-fish,  sand-skippers,  a  lizard,  a  frog,  shells  and  sea-weeds,  butter- 
flies and  insects,  minerals,  and  some  last  year's  bird*s  nests —  we  are 
too  pitiftil  to  take  the  new  ones.  The  cabinet  has  had  some  gifts  of 
minerals  and  curiosities,  and  it  asks  and  expects  more. 

Its  members  get  tired  and  do  not  feel  like  listening  to  lectures 
after  their  long  tramp,  but  they  hear  patiently  a  few  words  flrom  their 
president,  and  ask  and  answer  many  questions.  But  they  have  rosy 
cheeks  and  broadening  chests,  and  they  know  there  is  a  world  to 
observe,  more  clearly  than  they  have  ever  known  it  before.  They  all 
like  it ;  and,  although  not  so  scientifically  inclined  as  bom  natural- 
ists would  be,  answer,  we  think,  every  reasonable  expectation.  If 
they  will  learn  to  observe,  compare,  and  classify,  we  think  it  may 
help  them  to  buy  sugar  and  cotton  cloth,  cofiTee  and  ribbons,  when 
they  become  merchants ;  and  likewise  to  keep  these  things  in  order. 
And  who  knows  but  that  one  of  our  uneasy  boys,  or  meek  and  gentle 
girls,  may  find  a  life  path  open  trom  among  the  hills  of  our  excur- 
sions ? 

We  could  write  much  more  of  what  we  have  seen  and  what  we  see 
ahead ;  of  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  intend  to  do.  We  have 
not  tried  to  make  the  whole  operation  clear  in  these  pages,  but  to  ns 
our  experiment  looks  like  a  success.  We  do  not  think  it  more  par- 
ticularly suited  for  trial  in  High  than  in  Grammar,  or  even  Primary 
Schools.  And  we  are  very  sure  that  in  the  latter  something  of  the 
sort  might  be  an  invigorating  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  the  alphabet, 
which  is  the  alternate  horror  with  folded  arms  and  stiffened  necks,  in 
so  many  of  our  primary  schools." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  said  that  he  had  listened  with 


great  pleasure  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Groce,  and  he  con- 
gratulated the  Institute  that  at  last  a  teacher  in  our  public 
schools  had  taken  the  platform  of  the  Institute,  and  de- 
clared that,  though  no  naturalist  himself,  he  had  become 
coDTinced  that  the  judicious  teaching  of  natural  history 
in  the  schools  would  do  more  good  to  the  pupils  than 
some  of  the  studies  they  now  pursue.  This  being  the 
stand  that  the  Institute  has  taken  for  years,  it  has  done 
all  it  could  to  bring  about  such  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  teachers 
themselves  would  not  be  taught,  and  they  consequently 
did  not  appreciate  the  ralue  of  the  study  of  nature.  He 
felt  confident  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  a 
teacher,  before  being  considered  qualified  to  take  charge 
of  a  school  would  have  to  convince  its  committee  that  he 
at  least  was  acquainted  with  the  general  structure  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  the  leading  principles,  of  mineralogy 
and  geology,  as  well  as  with  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
algebra,  and  now  that  natural  history  was  no  longer 
mainly  the  learning  of  the  names  of  objects,  the  old  plea 
that  to  study  it  meant  simply  to  commit  a  list  of  names 
to  memory  would  not  hold.  The  study  now  consisted  in 
reading  the  great  principles  and  laws  of  nature,  and 
though  a  naturalist  was  all  the  better  able  to  study  them 
by  being  familiar  with  an  immense  number  of  forms, 
which  he  must  classify  and  have  names  for  in  order  to 
make  his  knowledge  easily  known  to  others,  yet  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  know  more  than  a  few  of 
the  leading  and  common  types  and  to  be  taught  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  nature,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation 
which,  as  Mr.  Groce  had  so  well  said,  would  be  one  that, 
throughout  all  walks  of  life,  would  prove  of  far  greater 
value  than  much  of  the  routine  instruction  How  given,  if, 
indeed,  the  word  instruction  can  be  used  to  express  that 
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which  is  forced  into  the  young  mind  to-day,  to  be  for- 
gotten, or  put  aside  as  useless,  on  the  morrow. 

Mr.  Putnam  hoped  that  this  was  only  the  commence- 
ment, of  a  series  of  similar  papers  to  be  brought  before 
the  Institute  by  our  teachers,  and  he  assured  them  that 
all  true  naturalists  would  give  their  aid  in  bringing  about 
so  desirable  a  result  as  the  proper  teaching  of  natural 
history  in  our  schools. 

Vice  President,  A.  C.  Goodell,  related  some  of  his 
experiences  at  school,  and  said  that  these  had  taught  bim 
the  importance  of  knowing  things  rather  than  terms ;  in 
other  words,  that  scientific  education  was  the  only  real 
learning. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  presented  a  col- 
lection of  presidential  medals  of  1860,  Lincoln,  Bell, 
Douglass,  Breckenridge ;  of  1864,  Lincoln  and  McClellan ; 
and  many  specimens  of  the  tokens  of  1837  to  1841.  He 
gave  a  very  interesting  historical  notice  of  the  several 
issues,  and  spoke  of  the  desirableness  and  importance  of 
making  a  complete  series  of  these  memorials  of  the  dif- 
ferent presidential  campaigns. 

Adjourned. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  Jan.  19,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  F.  £.  Hotcbkiss,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  13 ;  F.  B.  Hongh,  LowviUe,  N.  T.j 
Jan.  6;  Charles  D.  Smith,  Groshen,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8;  William  C.  Wood,  Wenham,  Jan* 
10;  W.  H.  Youmans,  Columbia,  Conn.,  Jan.  5;  Belfast  Naturalist's  Field  Glubt 
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Oct.  16;  SocMt^  yatlonal  des  Sciences  KfttnreUes  de  Cherbourg,  8ept;  Soel^t^  d' 
Agrienlture,  Sciences  et  Arts  de  la  Sarthe,  Not.  27;  Literary  and  Pbilosopbioal 
Society  of  LiTerpool.  Dec.  1 ;  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society, 
Jan.  5;  Tale  CoU^e,  New  Haven,  Jan.  U. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions : — 

By  Donation. 

BOLLBS,  E.  C.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  B. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  H.  M.    Woman's  Journal  for  1873. 

BUTLEB,  B.  F.,  of  U.  8.  H.  R.  Speech  in  the  U.  S.  H.  R,  Jan.  7. 1874,  by  donor. 
Speech  of  Hon.  R  B.  Elliott  in  the  U.  S.  H.  B.,  Jan.  6, 1874. 

CR06BT,  A.   The  Commonwealth  for  1873. 

Hall,  E.  W.,  of  Waterville,  Me.  Historical  Discourse  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
MUT  of  Colby  University,  Aug.  2, 1870,  by  J.  T.  Champlin.  Catalogue  of  the  Colby 
UniTenlty,  1873-74.    Obituary  Record,  with  Supplement,  1822-73. 

Habsib,  D.  L.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Library  Asso- 
dation  of  Springfleld,  May  6, 1873. 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturebs.    Bulletin,  Oct.-Dec.,  1878. 

RiCRABDSON,  W.  A.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual  Report  on  the  State  of  the 
Finances  to  the  Forty-Third  Congress,  Ist  Session,  Dec.  1, 1878.    1  vol.  8yo. 

U.  8.  Patent  Office.   Official  Gazette,  Jan.  6,  IS.   1874. 

Waters,  J.  L.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  16. 

WiLDEB,  M.  P.,  of  Boston.  Address  of  donor  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  Jan.  7, 1874. 

WiLLLAMS,  Mrs.  0.  F.    MisceUaneous  Log  BooIks,  81. 

By  Exchange. 

Boston  Pttblio  Librabt.   Bulletin,  Jan.,  1874. 

Habtakd  College.   Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  President.    1872-78. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society.   The  Annals  of  Iowa,  Oct.,  1873. 

New  York  Gevbaloqical  and  Bioobaphioal  Society.  Genealogical  and 
Biofrraphical  Record,  Jan.,  1874. 

PuBusHERS.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Haverhill  Gazette. 
Ipiwich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript. 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Nation.  Peabody  Press.  Salem  Observer. 
Silem  Post. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Pu'^NAM  exhibited  several  rare  and  inter- 
esting fishes  from  the  harbors  of  Marblehead,  Salem  and 
Beverly,  as  follows : — 

(Jryptacanthodes  inomatus  Gill.  The  Ghost-fish.  A 
fine  specimen  of  this  very  rare  species  was  taken  in  Mar- 
blehead harbor  by  Mr.  Tucker  of  that  town,  while  spear- 
ing for  eels  through  the  ice  in  December  last,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  by  Mr.  Wm. 
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Goodwin,  4th,  of  Marblehead,  This  species  was  first 
described  by  Dr.  Gill  from  a  specimen  obtained  on  the 
coast  of  Maine  by  Dr.  Stimpson,  and  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Two  other  speci- 
mens, a  male  and  a  female,  are  also  in  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology;  one  was  taken  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  and  the  other  at  Swampscott,  Mass.  The  only 
other  specimen  known  is  the  one  now  exhibited. 

Liparia  lineaius  Kroyer.  Sea  Snail.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  additions  to  our  county  collection  of  fishes  was 
made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Sears  in  October  last,  when  he  found 
adhering  to  a  root  of  kelp  in  about  six  feet  of  water  near 
Baker's  Island,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  striped  variety  of 
this  fish.  While  living,  the  stripes  were  red,  with  lighter 
lines  between.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  capture  of 
the  striped  variety  of  this  species  in  our  New  England 
waters,  though  several  specimens  of  the  brown  and  mar- 
bled variety  have  been  obtained.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
important  addition  to  our  fauna,  as  it  proves  that  both 
varieties  occur  in  our  waters,  as  well  as  in  the  northern 
waters  of  Europe.  As  there  has  been  some  question  as 
to  the  Liparia  lineatua  being  the  same  as  L.  vulgarity 
I  will  state  that  from  an  examination  of  a  number  of 
specimens  from  European  waters,  embracing  both  vari- 
eties, *and  several  from  our  own  waters,  I  have  been 
unable  to  separate  the  two  forms  specifically,  and  even 
the  markings  of  the  varieties,  though  so  distinct  in  some 
specimens,  run  into  each  other.  The  name  of  **sea  snair 
was  given  to  this  fish  by  the  old  writers  from  its  sluggish 
habits  and  its  soft,  slimy  body.  It  never  attains  a  size  of 
more  than  four  or  five  inches,  and  is  allied  to  the  lump- 
fish  of  our  waters. 

Plateaaa  glabra  Storer.    Smooth  Flounder.    For  a  long 
time  this  fish  was  known  only  from  the  description  and 
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figure  of  the  single  specimen  obtained  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  by  Dr.  Storer,  but  during  the  last  season  it  was 
found  in  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Maine  by  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  under  Prof.  Baird,  and  on  re- 
cently looking  over  the  collection  of  fishes  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Academy,  I  found  several  specimens,  including  a 
very  young  one,  taken  in  our  harbor,  which  have  been  pre 
sentcd  to  the  Academy  at  various  times  during  the  past 
six  years  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  well  known  fisherman  of  this 
city,  who  has  added  so  many  interesting  specimens  to  our 
collections. 

Mr.  Alfred  Peabody,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Cali- 
fornia enterprise,  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
early  days  and  rapid  growth  of  California.  After  a  brief 
review  of  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  and  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  fields,  he  proceeded  to  the  narration  of  his 
persopal  experience.  Immediately  after  the  announcement 
of  the  discovery,  and  the  knowledge  that  a  large  immi- 
gration from  the  neighborhood  had  set  in,  Mr.  Peabody 
applied  to  John  Bertram,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  who,  with  his 
usual  energy,  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  With  five  others 
Capt.  Bertram  fitted  out  the  barque  ^' Eliza,"  which  sailed 
from  Salem  for  San  Francisco,  Dec.  23, 1848,  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  A.  Staniford  Perkins,  with  a  cargo  of  provi- 
sions, clothing,  mining  tools,  lumber,  etc.,  and  a  scow  for 
dredging.  She  took  as  passengers,  Messrs.  Alfred  Pea- 
body, who  was  part  owner  and  supercargo,  John  Beadle, 
Jr.,  Dennis  Bideout,  Geo.  R.  Bufium,  Geo.  W.  Kenny, 
and  Jona.  Nichols,  of  Salenl,  and  J.  H.  Parker,  of  Boston. 

The  *" Eliza"  was  the  first  vessel  from  Massachusetts 
fitted  expressly  for  California  with  such  a  cargo,  although 
Capt.  Eagleston  had  actually  cleared  the  brig  ''Mary  & 
Ellen'*  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  via  California,  and  sailed 
Oct.  28,  changing  his  first  destination  on  account  of  the 
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fever  having  set  in.  The  circumstances  of  the  sailing  of 
the  "Eliza"  were  vividly  narrated,  including  the  singing 
of  the  famous  California  ditty,  with  the  refrain : — 

**  Oh !  California  I  That's  the  land  for  me ! 
I*m  going  to  Sacramento  with  my  waah-bowl  on  my  knee^" 

composed  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Nichols,  well  remembered  as 
a  humorist  of  rare  poetical  and  musical  talent. 

The  "Eliza"  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  June  1,  1849, 
after  a  passage  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  days,  landing  at 
a  wharf  forty  feet  long,  the  only  one  in  the  place.  They 
afterward  took  the  barque  up  the  river  to  Sacramento, 
paying  a  pilotage  of  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  the 
feat  having  been  successfully  performed  in  six  days  by 
the  best  pilot  upon  the  river.  The  vessel  was  for  a  long 
time  used  as  a  store  house,  boarding  house,  wharf,  etc. 
Mr.  Pcabody  traced  the  gradual  rise  and  growth  of  the 
city,  the  prevalence  of  lynch  law,  the  custom  which  had 
grown  up  of  disregarding  the  Sabbath,  the  gambling 
places,  the  rough  ways,  and  the  disposition  of  everybody 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of  work  to  make  money,  re- 
gardless of  previous  social  position. 

Mr.  Peabody  gave  some  very  interesting  details  re- 
specting the  disposal  of  the  cargo  and  the  prices  then 
pi-evailing.  In  one  instance  the  sum  of  eighty-five  dol- 
lars was  paid  for  a  bag  of  onions  (two  bushels)  which 
passed  through  his  hands. 

Mr.  Peabody's  knowledge  of  the  development  and 
growth  of  business  was  of  necessity  closely  connected 
with  his  personal  experience  in  the  house  of  Flint,  Pea- 
body  &  Co.,  begun  Dec.  1,  1850.  The  trade  was  pur- 
sued with  energy,  and  three  vessels,  sent  out  by  Capt. 
Bertram,  arrived  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Capt.  Per- 
kins sailed  for  home  in  June,  1850,  and  was  the  first  to 
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verify  the  song  about  returning  with  "a  pocket  full  of 

rocks." 
At  about  this  time  the  need  of  quick  passages  and 

clipper  ships  became  apparent.  In  September,  1850,  a 
contract  was  made  with  East  Boston  parties  to  build  a 
clipper  of  eleven  hundred  tons,  and  she  was  built,  rigged 
and  fitted  so  as  to  sail  on  Jan.  10  following,  with  a  full 
cargo.  She  was  one  of  the  Glidden  &  Williams  line,  and 
the  freight  was  one  dollar  per  foot.  She  was  named  for 
Capt.  John  Bertram,  who  had  manifested  so  much  energy 
and  spirit  in  this  new  trade.  The  croakers  said  the  vessel 
was  "thrown  together,"  and  would  not  last  long;  but  she 
was  sold  eighteen  years  ago  and  has  been  running  ever 
since.  On  the  12th  of  last  month  she  was  in  New  York, 
and  the  captain,  her  present  owner,  wrote  to  a  gentleman 
in  this  city,  asking  for  a  portrait  of  Capt.  Bertram  to  hang 
in  her  cabin.  This  was  the  first  clipper  built  for  the  Cal- 
ifornia trade;  but  she  was  soon  followed  by  the  "Witch 
of  the  Wave"  and  four  others,  averaging  fifteen  hundred 
tons  each. 

In  1853,  Messrs.  Bertram  and  others,  with  Flint,  Pea- 
body  &  Co.,  established  the  ice  trade ;  but  afterwards  this 
article  was  introduced  from  Sitka  (Russia)  at  lower  cost 
than  from  Boston,  and  so  this  trade  was  destroyed. 

In  June,  1851,  a  great  fire  occurred,  destroying  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  four  million  dollars,  and  burning 
out  Messrs.  Flint,  Peabody  &  Co.,  who  lost  heavily, 
having  no  insurance. 

As  illustrating  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  commerce  of  San  Francisco,  the  San  Francisco  alma- 
nac for  1859  gives  a  statement  of  the  amount  paid  as 
freight  to,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  cargo  carried  by, 
and  the  vessels  consigned  to,  a  single  house,  Messrs.  Flint, 
Peabody,  &  Co.,  agents  for  Messrs.  Glidden  &  Williams' 
line  between  Boston  and  California,  commencing  with  the 
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arrival  of  the  first  ship  of  that  line,  the  J.  Bertram. 
During  six  years  there  were  two  hundred  and  seven  ships, 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  tons  of  goods — the  amount  of  freight  being 
$5,965,802.14.  In  one  year,  four  ships  arrived  in  a 
single  month.  In  1859  Messrs.  Flint,  Feabody  &  Co. 
received  a  full  cargo  of  flour  from  Boston,  six  thousand, 
five  hundred  barrels,  which  paid  a  fair  freight.  In  1869, 
during  the  six  months  from  July  to  December  31,  the 
shipments  from  San  Francisco  of  wheat  and  flour  were 
equal  to  one  million,  six  hundred  thousand  barrels.  The 
same  year  the  wool  clip  of  California  was  fifteen  million 
pouuds,  all  of  fine  quality.  The  value  and  destination  of 
treasure  shipped  from  San  Francisco  in  sixteen  years, 
from  1854  to  1869,  are  as  follows : — 


Eastern  ports, 

$4(^2,088,066 

England, 

167,708,292 

China, 

68,050,250 

Panama, 

9,058,526 

Other  ports, 

17,598,824 

• 

$724,493,958 

The  duties  on  imports  in  1859  were  $8,339,384.14. 
The  value  of  mining  stocks  sold  at  the  broker's  board  at 
San  Francisco  the  same  year  was  thirty  millions.  During 
the  past  year  only  two  ships  loaded  in  Boston  for  San 
Francisco. 

In  1854  the  amount  of  gold  mined  had  been  $15,000,- 
000;  sixteen  years  later,  it  had  increased  to  nearly 
$725,000,000. 

In  1859,  sixty-five  hundred  barrels  of  flour  were  im- 
ported into  San  Francisco  from  Boston ;  in  1869,  wheat 
and  flour  equivalent  to  one  million,  six  hundred  thousand 
barrels  were  exported  from  San  Francisco,  and  in  1873 
the  wheat  crop  of  California  was  equal  to  eight  million 
barrels  of  flour. 
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[Continued, } 

Hb«  John  Bobinson,  after  expressing  his  pleasure  at 
the  reading  of  the  foregoing  paper,  moyed  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Institute  be  presented  to  Mr.  Peabody,  and  that  a 
copy  be  requested  for  printing  in  the  Publications  of  the 
Institute— adopted. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  followed,  and  alluded  to  the  sailing 

of  the  barque  **EIiza*'  in  1848,  and  his  presence  on  the 

wharf  on  the  interesting  occasion,  he  being  then  a  boy 

and  entering  into  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  that 

had  there  assembled,  and  said  that  he  had  listened  with 

great  interest  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Peabody,  from  its 

hearings  on  archaBological  facts.     Here  was  a  case  illus* 

trating  the  sudden  rise  of  numerous  and  large  towns, 

embracing  extensive  works,  during  his  own  boyhood,  and 

in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  many  of  their  well 
ten  IxBT.  BuuMms,  vl  2 
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known  and  thriving  towns  and  settlements  had  been 
deserted  and  left  to  decay ;  the  agencies  of  nature  had 
been  at  work,  and  now  the  sites  of  many  once  extensive 
mining  towns  could  only  be  made  out  by  researches  simi- 
lar to  those  by  which  prehistoric  cities  were  re-discovered. 
Such  facts  should  certainly  teach  us  to  be  careful  in  our 
deductions  regarding  the  time  required  for  the  rise  and 
fall  of  more  ancient  cities.  * 

After  remarking  on  the  older  and  prehistoric  races  of 
men  that  had  onee  inhabited  our  country,  he  alluded  to 
the  probably  more  recent  Indian  race  found  in  New  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  its  settlement  by  our  forefathers,  and 
passing  in  review  some  of  ihe  more  ancient  relics  from 
the  graves  of  the  departed  race,  he  exhibited  a  small  col- 
lection of  articles  and  two  human  skulls  which  he  consid- 
ered as  possessing  great  interest  in  connecting  the  past 
with  the  present,  and  as  illustrating  the  transition  period 
in  this  country,  when  people  of  the  stone  age  were 
brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  highest  civilized 
race. 

The  collection  referred  to  <$onsisted  of  two  well  pre- 
served Indian  skulls,  two  fish  spears  cut  out  of  bone, 
quite  a  number  of  shell  beads,  or  wampum,  a  pair  of  iron 
scissors  very  much  rusted  and  corroded,  and  a  brass  han- 
dled pocket  knife  of  very  old  style.  These  had  all  been 
found  in  a  few  Indian  graves  that  had  been  discovered  in 
digging  away  a  gravel  hill  at  Saugus,  on  the  farm  of 
Joseph  Ballard,  Esq.,  who  presented  them  to  the  Insti- 
tute. The  association  of  the  various  articles  found  in 
the  graves  shows  that  the  habit  of  depositing  the  choice 
possessions  of  the  departed  with  the  body  in  the  grave 
was  continued  after  the  Indians  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  whites. 

Mr.  Putnam  then  alluded  to  the  probably  universal 
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castom  with  uncivilized  races,  of  depositing  articles  of 
Tarioos  kinds  in  the  grave  with  the  body,  or  of  making 
offerings  at  the  grave,  a  custom  that,  more  than  all  others, 
has  enabled  us  to  discover  so  much  in  the  history  of  what 
woald  otherwise  be  indeed  the  lost  races  of  the  world ; 
and  he  thought  that  our  own  tender  offerings  of  flowers, 
at  the  graves  of  our  loved  and  gone,  were  but  a  civilized 
method  of  expressing  the  same  feeling  that  induced  the 
savage  and  barbarian  to  place  with  the  body  the  articles 
that  had  been  cherished  while  living,  or  to  offer  sacrifices 
at  the  grave.  Though  with  the  savage  the  cause  of  the 
act  is  to  provide  for  the  future  and  unknown  life,. while 
with  us  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  life  that  has  passed. 

The  Seoretabt  spoke  of  the  good  condition  and  extent 
of  the  continental  paper  currency  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute,  and  mentioned  that  the  exchange  of  specimens 
which  he  was  arranging  with  William  S.  Yaux,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  if  consummated,  would  add  very  materially 
to  its  interest  and  value.  He  moreover  solicited  contri- 
butions to  this  department  of  our  collections  while  the 
same  may  be  found  in  many  of  our  old  houses  before 
being  irrevocably  lost. 

Harriet  E.  Carlton,  Frank  N.  Chapman,  Andrew  Fitz, 
Horace  S.  Perkins,  Octavius  B.  Shreve,  John  P.  Tilton, 
all  of  Salem,  and  Albert  S.  Eowell,  of  Lynn,  were  elected 
i^ident  members. 
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Begulab  Mebting,  Monday,  Fbb.  2,  1874. 

.  Mbbting  this  evening  at  seven  and  one-half  o'clock. 
The  .Pbesident  in  the  chair.    Becords  read. 

The  Sbobbtabt  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

Trom  A.  A.  Agge,  Jan.  M;  Iffary  J.  Safford  Blake,  Boston,  Jan.  96;  E.  P.  Boon, 
New  York,  Jan.  90;  Francis  N.  Cbapman,  Jan.  98;  Andrew  Fits,  Jan.  90;  Q.  L. 
Qleason,  Jan.  90,  99;  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Jan.  97;  Edward  W. 
Hall,  WaterTiUe,  Maine,  Jan.  94;  O.  B.  ShroTe,  Jan.  94;  A.  A.  Scott,  Sangns,  Jan. 
98;  Walter  P.  Willett,  New  York,  Jan.  19;  Boston  Socie^  of  Natural  History,  Jan. 
92;  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Jan.  96;  Mew  York  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion, Jan«  96;  New  England  Historic-Qenealoglcal  Society,  Jan.  97. 

Th^  Libbabian  reported  the  following  additions : — 

By  Donation, 

AFFiiSTOH,  FRAM0I8  H.,  of  Boston.   Bulletin  of  the  Bnseey  Institution,  1874. 

BU8WBLL,  E.  W.,  of  Boston.  Transactions  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society 
for  1873. 

CirrrBR,  Abiiam  E.,  of  Charlestown,.  Mass.  A,nniial  Bepoit  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  Charlestown  for  1878. 

FiTTS,  JAMX8  B.,  of  Topaileld.  Manual  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  West 
Boylston,  by  donor.   Genealogy  of  the  Fitts  or  Fitz  Family  in  America,  by  donor. 

HAKAit>RD,  P.  A.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  First  Uniyer- 
salist  Church  and  Society  in  New  Hayen.  1878.  Constitution,  By4aws  and  Beg* 
ister  of  the  First  Universalist  C(iurch  in  New  Haven.    1874. 

HOLHB8,  John  C,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Second  Annual  Beport  of  the  Michigan 
State  Pomologloal  Society  for  1879.   ItoLSto.   Lansing.    1878. 

pjLCK4RD,  A.  S.,  Jr.  Our  Common  Insects,  by  donor.  1  toI.  19mo.  Salem,  1878. 
Catalogue  oi  the  Phalanide  of  Califomia.   No.  9.   Boston,  1874. 

Sevbnth-Dat  Adtbntibt  Tbact  Socutt  or  Nbw  ENOLAin).  The  Constitn- 
tlonal  Amendment,  a  Discussion.    1  vol.  19mo.   Battle  Creek,  Mich.   1878. 

Stsvbn8>  Cabounb.  Sennons  at  Salem  on  the  Death  of  Gen.  Geo.  Washington. 
1  TOl.  8yo. 

TUGKBB,  JOHAi  The  Autobiography  of  an  Octogenarian,  by  D.  N.  Prime.  1 
Tol.  19mo. 

Upton,  B.  W.,  of  Peabody.  The  Upton  Memorial  by  John  A.  Tinton.  1  toI. 
8to.   Bath,  Me.    1874. 

Upton,  Jambs.  The  Upton  Memorial,  by  John  A.  Ylnton.  1  yoL  8yo..  Bath, 
Me.    1874. 

U.  S.  Patent  Oftiob.   Offlcial  Gazette  for  Jan.  90, 97, 1874. 

Wbbbbb,  Chas.  H.   Laws  of  North  Carolina.    1797. 

Whbatland,  S.  O.  American  State  Papers.  8  vols.  8yo.  Adjutant  General's 
Beport  for  1863, 1864.  9  Tols.  8yo.  Bailroad  Betums,  1864.  1  toI.  8to.  Manual 
for  the  General  Court,  186t,  1809, 1867.  8  yols.  19mo.  Twenty-First  Annual  Beport 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  1  yol.  8to.  Salem  Directory,  1880.  1  toI.  19mo. 
Boston  Almanac,  1888.   IyoI.  16mo.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  906. 
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Bif  Ihcehange. 

Boston  Public  Librabt.  Balletin  of  the,  for  Deo.,  1867t  Feb.,  1868,  Boo.,  1809. 
Seeond  and  Fonith  Annual  Beports  of  the,  1854, 1866. 

Sntomolooughkn  YBRXiifB  zu  Stbttdi.  SntomologiMhe  Zeitmig.  Jahry84. 
ItoLSto.    1873. 

KOffOUOA  VBTBN SKJlPS-SOGnETETlEN  ZU  UF8AX.A.    Kova  Aotft,  Yol.  Tiil.    FMO. 

0,  isn.  BuQetin  H^feforologiqiie  Henanel,  Vol.  It,  Nob.  1-lS,  1871-78.  Vol.  r,  Nos. 
1-6,187173. 

KOnauGHBar  Akadxhib  GBXBDnrOTZiaxB  WiBSSfSCHAVTBir  xa  Bbfijbt. 
Jahrbtteher,  Meae  Folge,  Heft.  yii.   1873.   1vo1.8yo. 

LiTERABT  AND  Phiijobophical  SodBTT  ow  LivxBFOOL.  Proceedings,  Ko. 
xzTii,Uf2S-78.   ItoLSto.    1878. 

NATCBHISTORISCHEB  VBBKIH  DBB  PBBU88IBCHBN   BHBINLAKDB  UlVD  WE8T- 

PHALBirs  DT  Bomr.  Tertuuidlimgen,  Jahrg,  S8,80.  8d  Folge,  Ix  and  z.  Bd., 
ins-TS.  StoIs.Sto. 

Katchwibsbnbghaftughbm  GB8ELL8CHAFT  ZU  CHBMiaTZ.  Vlorter  Berlcht, 
18n-7S. 

Kbw  Enoi^aitd  Histobic-Gxmxalooical  80GXBTT.  Frooeodlngs  of  the,  at  the 
Aminal  Moving,  Jan.  7, 1874. 

Kbw  ToBK  Ltosux  OF  Katubai.  HiBTOBT.   Annals,  Nos.  6, 7, 8, 9.  1819-1873. 

PHTBiKAUflCH'MBDicnascHE  GE8BI.LACHAJT  IN  WCrzbubo.  Yerhandlnnges, 
Kme  Folge,  Bd.  It,  Heft.  8-4.    1878.     Bd.  t,  Heft  1, 8, 8, 1878. 

PUBUC  LiBBAKT  ot  INDIANAPOUB.   Catalogue  of  the,  for  1878.   1  toI.  8to» 

BBNCKBNBEBOISCHBR  NATUBVOB80HXNDB  GBflXLLSCHAFT  ZU  FRANKFUBI  a  M. 
Berfeht,  1878-73.    1to1.8to. 
Soaktt  DB  PHT8IQUB  BTiy  HiSTOiBX  Natubbllb,  GxNtvx.  M^moires,  Tome 

XXlii.    lT0l.4t0. 

PUBUSBBBB.  Amfiriean  Journal  of  Science.  American  Naturalist.  Forest 
and  Stream.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Glonceater  Telegraph.  Hard wicke's  Science 
GoMlp.  HaTezhill  Gazette.  Historical  Hagaxine.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence 
Aasriean.  Lynn  Beporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medioal  and  Surgical  Beporter. 
Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press.  Sailor's  Magasine  and  Seaman's  Friend. 
BtlsmPost.  Salem  Obsenrer. 


John  E.  Lyon,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  resident  mem- 
ber. 

Bichard  A.  Proctor,  of  London,  England,  was  elected 
a  corresponding  member. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Bobikson,  stated  that  the 
donation  of  paper  money  from  W.  S.  Vaux,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  had  been  arranged  in  the  collection  of  the 
Institute. 

He  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  continental 
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paper  currency,  and  alluded  especially  to  the  recent  very 
valuable  addition  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  speci- 
mens of  the  currency  of  the  colonies  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  also  of  the 
United  States  issue.  Many  of  these  specimens  arc  very 
rare  and  interesting. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  gave  an  account  of  the  Blackfi|8h 
shot  •  in  Salem  harbor  in  October  last  by  Capt.  Charles 
Osgood,  and  now  on  exhibition.  He  also  exhibited  a 
stereoscopic  view  of  the  animal,  and  stated  that  a  large 
photograph  was  to  be  taken. 

Unless  this  species  proves  on  comparison  to  be  the 
European  Globiocephalus  melasy  it  will  be  known  under 
the  name  of  G.  tntermeditiSy  given  it  by  Dr.  Harlan,*  who 
first  described  the  American  animal  from  a  specimen  cap* 
tured  in.  our  harbor  in  September,  1823.  Dr.  Harlan's 
specimen  was  sixteen  and  one-half  feet  in  length,  and  his 
description  applies  to  the  present  specimen,  though  the 
figure  which  he  gives  is  very  poor  and  would  mislead  in 
several  particulars. 

Mr.  Putnam  then  gave  an  account  of  the  several  fam- 
ilies of  cetaceans  and  the  general  structure  of  the  order, 
and  stated  that  while  the  blackfish  was  more  closely 
united  to  the  grampus  and  dolphins  than  to  the  large  and 
true  whales,  yet,  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  term, 
the  blackfish  was  a  whale.  He  then  gave  the  following 
notes,  taken  soon  after  the  specimen  was  captured. 

Head  very  blunt.  A  slight  protuberance  of  the  upper 
jaw  beyond  a  line  dropped  from  the  top  of  head,  which  is 
slightly  rounded.  Line  of  back  to  the  dorsal  fin,  straight ; 
posterior  to  the  fin  the  outline  is  slightly  descending  to 

•Joarnal  Academy  Nataral  Soiences  of  Philadelphia,  vol.  ri,  part  1,  p.  51,  id.  1, 

8  (1828). 
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near  the  tail  fin,  where  it  drops  suddeDly  to  the  base 
of  the  fin.  The  abdominal  outline  is  flat  from  tip  of 
under  jaw  to  the  pectorals,  thence  slightly  bulging  for  the 
length  of  the  pectorals,  thence  ascending  to  the  tail  fin. 
Body  rounded ;  sides  of  head  and  tail  compressed.  Jaws 
nearly  straight.  The  teeth  in  front  of  jaws  had  been 
dropped,  leaving  but  ten  teeth  on  one  side  of  upper  jaw 
an^  nine  on  the  other,  while  the  under  jaw  had  ten  on 
one  side  and  eight  on  the  other.  The  teeth  small  and 
bluntly  pointed.  Upper  jaw  fourteen  inches  in  length ; 
under  thirteen  inches.  Pectoral  fins  long,  narrow  and 
pointed.  Blow  hole  in  centre  of  top  of  the  head,  directly 
over  the  eye ;  width  of  the  opening  three  and  three- 
fourths  inches. 

Eye  three  and  one-half  inches  distant  from  angle  of 
mouth,  small,  one  and  one-quarter  inches  long  and  one- 
half  an  inch  in  transverse  diameter.  Height  of  head 
from  tip  of  upper  jaw  to  top  of  forehead,  one  foot.  Dis- 
tance from  forehead  to  blow  hole,  one  foot,  seven  inches ; 
from  blow  hole  to  base  of  dorsal  fin,  two  feet,  nine  and 
one-half  inches ;  length  of  dorsal  fin,  three  feet,  one  inch ; 
distance  from  anterior  base  of  dorsal  to  its  point,  meas- 
ured along  the  curve  of  the  edge  of  the  fin,  two  feet, 
eleven  inches ;  distance  between  the  same  points  measured 
across  the  fin,  two  feet,  eight  inches ;  from  the  point  of 
thefia  to  its  posterior  base,  measured  along  its  back  edge, 
one  foot,  four  inches,  and  on  a  vertical  line,  one  foot. 
Distance  from  anterior  base  of  dorsal  to  base  of  tail  fin, 
nine  feet ;  to  tip  of  flukes,  eight  inches  more.  Expanse  of 
flukes,  three  feet,  four  inches.  Distance  from  tip  of 
under  jaw  to  anterior  base  of  pectoral  fin,  two  feet,  two 
inches ;  width  of  pectoral  at  base,  eleven  inches ;  at  about 
its  anterior  third,  eleven  inches;  length  of  pectoral,  four 
feet.    Distance  from  tip  of  under  jaw  to  base  of  penis. 
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seven  feet,  six  inches ;  to  anus,  nine  feeti  one  inch ;  to 
centre  of  flukes,  fourteen  feet,  two  and  one-half  mches. 
Total  length  measured  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  four- 
teen feet,  five  inches.  Penis  slender,  six  inches  long, 
enclosed  in  a  sheath.  Greatest  circumference  of  body  at 
anterior  base  of  dorsal,  six  feet,  eleven  inches.  Circum- 
ference at  penis  five  feet,  ten  inches ;  at  anus,  four  feet, 
eight  inches.  Distance  between  pectorals,  one  foot,  |wo 
and  one-half  inches. 

Ciolor  lustrous  black  above,  lighter  on  sides,  under 
parts  with  a  broad  white  band,  heart-shaped  forwards  on 
the  throat,  extending  backwards,  gradually  narrowing  to 
the  anus. 

The  stomach  contained  a  number  of  bones  of  codfishes 
and  several  large  pieces  of  kelp.  The  intestine  meas- 
ured one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet  in  length. 

Mr.  C.  H.  EbGBEB,  of  the  curators  on  the  Arts,  reported 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  with  Prof.  Walter  Smith, 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School  in  Boston,  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  ^  Art  Studies "  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Institute,  and  that  several  persons  had  expressed 
great  interest  in  this  object  and  would  aid  in  sustaining 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  on  art  matters  and 
contribute  to  occasional  exhibitions  of  paintings,  draw- 
ings and  other  specialties  in  this  department,  that  may 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute. 
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QuARTBKLT  MsETniOy  Wedkebdat,  Fsb.  11  y  1974. 

Meeting  ibis  afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  The  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

William  S.  Yaox,  of  Philadelphia,  was  eleeted  a  corres- 
ponding member. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
meeting,  adjourned. 


Eegulab  MEETixGy  MoKDAT,  Feb.  16,  1874. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  by  the  Bey. 
Charles  Eingsley,  the  distinguished  canon  of  Westmin- 
ster, which  was  followed  by  a  reception.  This  was  the 
introductory  lectu^e  of  the  supplementary  course  of  en- 
tertainments under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  and  was 
Mr.  Eingsley's  first  public  lecture  in  America.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  audience  by  Vice  President  D.  B. 
Hagak,  who  said : — 

Ladies  akd  Gentlemen: 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  with  no  common  pleasure  that  we 
welcome  to  our  platform,  to-night,  the  distinguished  lec- 
turer. We  welcome  him  not  only  as  one  whose  works 
luTe  been  read  by  us  with  delight,  but  as  our  personal 
friend ;  for  surely  he  is  a  friend  to  us  who  has  contributed 
80  mnch  to  us,  and  we,  from  admiring  gratitude,  certainly 
ue  friends  of  his.  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to 
you  Charles  Kingsley,  Canon  of  Westminster,  and  Chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Eingsley,  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  pro- 
ceeded to  discourse  of  Westminster  Abbey,  from  what  he 
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termed  a  puritan  and  inteniBtional  standpoiat.  His  pres- 
entatioD  of  the  subject  was  masterly,  and  ooe  soon  for- 
got the  peculiar  style  of  delivery  in  the  great  thougtts, 
the  glowing  perioda,  and  the  inspiring  eamestnees  of  the 
speaker. 

THE  RECEPTION. 
At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  reception  was  giren  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  where  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  assembled  to  greet  and  welcome  the  lecturer.  Ailer 
a  period  of  social  intercoui-se  the  company  were  invited 
to  partake  of  refreshmeuta  which  were  provided  m  Cas- 
Bell's  usual  style ;  a  profusion  of  flowers  from  the  green- 
houses of  Prancis  Putnam  being  conspicuous  ornaments 
gracing  the  tables.  The  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by 
Bev.  E.  S.  Atwood,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast, 
the  President  of  the  Institute,  Henbt  Wheatland,  ad- 
dressed the  company  as  follows  : — 

Ladies  and  G-enti,e>[ex  : 

We  are  assembled  to  welcome  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, whose  eloquent  lecture  we  have  listened  to  with 
such  pleasure  this  evening.  And  it  is  highly  fitting,  sir, 
that  Salem- should  extend  to  you  a  cordial  welcome — the 
oldest  municipality  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts ;  set- 
tled in  1626  by  Uoger  Conant  and  his  companions;  the 
sites  of  several  of  their  dwellings  are  passed  in  going  from 
this  place  to  the  railroad  stations ;  many  of  their  descend- 
ants are  daily  in  our  streets,  and  some  are  with  us  this 
evening.  Several  of  the  sons  of  Salem  have,  in  the  past, 
as  well  as  recently,  had  peculiar  relations  with  the  mother 
country.  Two  instances  may  be  cited  :  In  1638  Emman- 
uel Downing  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  came  to 
Salem,  and  had  his  residence  on  this  spot ;  his  son 
George,  a  lad  of  fourteen  summers,  was  fitting,  under  the 
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tuition  of  the  Bev.  John  Fisk,  for  the  college,  where  he 
graduated  in  1642,  and  is  the  first  on  the  roll  of  the 
Salem  alumni  of  Harvard.  Afterwards,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, entered  the  service  of  Cromwell,  became  his  Min- 
ister to  the  Hague,  which  office  he  retained  after  the 
restoration,  and,  from  Charles  II,  received  a  baronetcy. 
Marrying  Frances,  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Carlisle,  he 
became  united  with  **the  blood  of  all  the  Howards,"  and 
consequently  took  a  high  position  among  the  leading  fam- 
ilies of  the  realm.  Two  centuries  pass ;  another  son  of 
old  Salem,  bom  in  that  part  now  within  the  township  of 
Peabody,  goes  to  London,  engages  in  business,  is  emi- 
nently successful,  distributes  his  money  by  millions  in 
founding  a  noble  charity  in  London  and  institutions  in 
this  country  for  the  promotion  of  education  and  general 
information  among  the  people,*  and  has  tendered  to  him 
by  the  Queen  a  baronetcy,  which  he  respectfully  declines, 
preferring  to  remain  an  American  citizen.  After  his 
death,  two  nations,  by  their  representatives,  two  state 
governments,  several  municipalities  and  various  literary 
and  scientific  societies  and  other  institutions,  united  in 
doing  honor  to  his  memory.  A  parallel  probably  cannot 
be  found  on  the  pages  of  history.  His  remains  for  a  short 
time  were  deposited  in  your  Westminster  Abbey,  but  now 
rest  m  yonder  cemetery,  within  the  limits  of  this  city, 
and  in  the  immediate  proximity  to  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  all  the  associations  of  his  early  life. 

Notwithstanding,  sir,  this  building  and  the  portraitp, 
books  and  various  relics  therein  deposited  have  each  a 
bistory,  and  many  of  the  incidents  connected  therewith 
bave  an  important  historical  value,  yet  the  site  on  which 
it  is  erected  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  and  is  noted  not 
only  as  the  place  where  Downing  lived  in  early  life,  but 
wbere  Prescott  first  saw  the  light  of  day;   and  in  the 
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immediate  vicinity,  a  few  rods  in  one  direction,  is  the 
birthplace  of  Bowditch,  and  about  the  same  distance  in 
another  that  of  Hawthorne — three  brilliant  constellations 
in  the  fields  of  history,  science  and  letters. 

Aside  from  these  considerations  there  is  one,  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence,  that  should  induce  us 
on  this  occasion  to  tender  to  you  our  most  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment, and  to  express  to  you  the  pleasure  we  all 
feel  in  having  you  as  our  guest,  this  evening.  The 
nucleus  of  the  Institute,  around  which  cluster  the  various 
departments,  as  now  constituted,  was  the  Natural  History 
Society,  organized  some  forty  years  since  by  a  few  per- 
sons, some  scarcely  out  of  their  teens,  devoted  and 
humble  workers  in  the  cause  of  natural  history,  and  de- 
sirous that  a  taste  for  its  study  should  be  diffused 
throughout  the  community,  and  that  a  complete  record  of 
all  the  natural  productions  of  this  section  of  our  state 
should  be  made  and  printed.  Many  of  these  early  pio- 
neers have  now  passed  to  the  better  land ;  a  few  remain — 
a  connecting  link  between  those  days  of  small  things  and 
the  present.  Your  writings,  having  contributed  so  much 
to  the  promotion  of  those  objects  which  we  have  so  loDg 
been  striving  to  accomplish,  will  always  make  us  your 
debtor,  and  for  which  we  cannot  cease  to  extend  grateful 
acknowledgments. 

Dr.  Wheatland  next  called  up  Mayor  Cogswell,  who 
said: — 

.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to  unite  with 
you  in  doing  honor  to  the  distinguished  guest  of  this 
occasion,  and  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  their 
name,  to  bid  him  welcome  to  the  city  of  Salem,  where  he 
comes  not  as  a  stranger,  but  only  to  find  that  here  as  else- 
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where  his  fiime  had  long  since  preceded  him.  Whether 
he  comes  as  the  peerless  diTine,  the  vigorous,  gifted  and 
sympathetic  anthor,  or,  better  still,  as  the  man  of  broad 
and  generous  sympathies  with  all  struggling  for  a  higher, 
better  level  of  humanity,  he  is  alike  welcome  to  our  hos- 
pitality and  good  cheer.  That  he  has  chosen  this  city  in 
which  first  to  present  himself  in  person  to  the  American 
public  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  us,  and  I  feel  that 
I  can  assure  him  a  cordial  welcome  wherever  he  may  go ; 
and  that  his  experiences  in  this  country  may  be  as  agree- 
able and  useful  as  his  recital  of  them  hereafter  will  be 
fiank  and  honest  is  the  best  wish  I  can  express  for  him  or 
for  you  who  have  come  to  know  him.  Again,  sir,  I  bid 
him  welcome  to  Salem. 

Mr.  EiNGSLET  replied  as  follows : — 

I  thank  you  and  the  gentlemen  who  have  just  sat  down 
for  all  your  kindness.  I  will  not  trespass  on  you  with  a 
long  speech.  I  think  you  have  heard  enough  of  my  voice 
this  evening,  but  I  cannot  sit  down  without  expressing 
the  conviction  which  has  already  ripened,  that  my  stay  in 
America  is  to  be,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  a  very  pleasant 
one.  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  kindness  ever  since  I 
touched  the  shore  of  this  land.  My  highest  desire  is  to 
be  able  to  interest  such  Americans  as  may  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  say,  and  that  at  some  time  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  water  I  may  meet  some  of  those  who  have  been  my 
kind  hosts  here,  and  try  to  repay  in  my  humble  way  the 
obligation  under  which  they  have  laid  me.  I  do  feel  it 
an  honor  to  me  that  Salem  should  have  been  the  point  at 
which  I  made  my  d^but  in  this  new  world,  and  I  shall 
always  cnerish  most  grateful  recollections  of  that  which 
has  to-night  brought  me  to  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the 
great  little  spots  of  the  earth.    Ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
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Salem,  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  hospitality, 
and  I  wish  your  city  may  prosper  for  many  years  to  come 
as  it  has  prospered  already. 

The  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  Hon. 
George  B.  Lobing,  was  next  called  upon,  and  made  an 
eloquent  response,  concluding  with  the  sentiment : — 

Hawthorne  and  Kingslet,  the  two  men  of  thought, 
culture  and  feeling  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  has  been 
to  teach  Englishmen  and  Americans  that  they  are  of  one 
nationality. 

Other  interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by  Vice 
President  F.  W.  Putnam,  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  Vice  Pres- 
ident A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  and  Bev.  E.  S.  Atwood,  who 
were  successively  called  upon,  and  the  company  separated 
at  a  seasonable  hour,  after  an  evening  of  great  intellectual 
and  social  enjoyment. 

After  the  reception  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Fri- 
day evening,  Feb.  27^  at  7.30  o'clock. 


Adjourned  Meeting,  Friday,  Feb.  27,  1874. 

Meeting  was  held  this  evening,  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, at  7.30  o^clock.  The  President  in  the  chair. 
Records  read. 

Henry  J.  Pratt,  Abraham  Towle,  Nathan  P.  Cutler, 
Anna  C.  Cutler,  all  of  Salem,  were  elected  resident 
members. 

Stephen  M.  Allen,  of  Boston,  was  elected  a  corres- 
ponding member. 
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Prof.  Walter  Sioth,  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School, 
of  Boston,  occupied  the  hour  of  the  meeting  with  some 
interesting  remarks  on  *^Art  Studies/'  The  subject  was 
treated  under  four  heads.  First,  art  museums.  In  this 
connection  he  explained  their  advantages  in  any  city, 
goring  as  it  would  an  opportunity  to  those  who  have  ar- 
tistic ability  to  display  their  own  productions,  or  grati- 
fying the  people  by  exhibiting  the  art  treasures  of  the 
favored  few.  He  advocated  the  collection  of  antiquities, 
as  a  great  desire  was  expressed  by  many  people  to  know 
what  had  been  going  on  in  past  ages  in  that  particular 
line  of  enquiry.  A  museum  of  antiquities  not  only  aided 
this  interest,  but  enabled  one  to  see  the  progress  of  man- 
ufacture. A  picture  gallery  in  connection  was  of  course 
a  most  valuable  adjunct.  Secondly,  occasional  exhibi- 
tions of  specialties  aided  very  much  in  awakening  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  this  object.  Thirdly,  a  studio,  with  the 
requisite  facilities,  where  members  can  pursue  their  work 
under  the  most  favorable  advantages.  Fourth,  lectures 
and  discussions. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  the  course  of  his  instructive  lecture, 
gave  an  account  of  some  of  the  art  schools  in  England, 
especially  of  that  at  South  Kensington.  He  showed  the 
important  and  intimate  connection  which  exists  between 
art  and  the  great  industries  of  a  country,  illustrating  the 
subject  by  a  reference  to  the  advance  made,  of  late  years, 
in  England,  in  various  departments  of  labor. 

Mr.  Smith  also  alluded  to  the  subject  of  drawing  as  a 
common  school  study.  He  strongly  favored  the  teaching 
of  drawing,  as  affording  a  useful  preparation  for  many 
industrial  arts,  and  as  being,  therefore,  of  great  practical 
use. 

The  .lecture  afforded  much  valuable  instruction,  and 
was  highly  appreciated. 
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The  PRESiDEirr  expressed  his  pleasure  in  listening  to 
the  communication  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  suggested  some 
plans  by  which  the  objects  proposed  could  be  accom- 
plished ere  long ;  it  would  require,  however,  the  untiring 
industry  and  perseverance  of  some  two  or  three  interested 
and  zealous  persons,  to  produce  the  desired  results.  He 
mentioned  that  the  adjoining  estate  of  the  late  Col.  F. 
Peabody  was  for  sale,  and  spoke  of  the  desirableness  to 
obtain  the  same ;  this,  in  connection  with  the  Plummer 
Hall  estate,  would  afford  a  fine  site  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings  for  scientific  and  art  museums,  libraries, 
reading  and  lecture  rooms,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam  followed,  and  expressed 
his  interest  in  this  movement.  He  alluded  to  the  success 
that  had  attended  the  department  of  Natural  History,  and 
considered  that  a  like  success  would  undoubtedly  attend 
the  art  department  if  the  same  labor  should  be  given  to 
the  furtherance  of  that  object. 

Vice  President  D.  B.  Haoab,  after  some  preliminary 
remarks,  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  ten- 
dered to  Prof.  Smith  for  the  interesting  and  valuable  sug- 
gestions which  he  had  presented  to  our  consideration  this 
evening  on  the  subject  of  art  studies. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Hagar  also  moved  that  the  subject  that  had  been 
introduced  this  evening  be  continued  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Institute  on  Monday  evening,  March  16. 

Adjourned. 
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^oi**  6.  Salem,  Mass.,  March,  1874.  No.  3. 

One  Dollar  a  Tear  in  Advance.  10  Centsa  Slnffle  Copy. 

Segular  Meeting,  Mondat,  March  2,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  seven  and  one-half  o'clock. 
The  President  in  the  chair.     Eecords  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  Charles  H.  Bell,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  March  2;  John  Batchelder,  Lynn,  Feb.  10; 
Phillips  Brooks,  Boston,  Feb.  16;  Charles  T.  Brooks,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Feb.  U;  D. 
P.Gorej,  Boston,  Feb.  27;  W.  C.  Endicott,  Feb.  16;  J.  H.  Fitts,  Topsfleld,  Feb.  5; 
Geoife  L.  Gleason,  Manchester,  Feb,  2,  7,  9,  23;  William  Grayes,  Newbnryport, 
Peb.7;  Byron  Groce,  Peabody,  Feb.  19,24;  J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  6; 
H.  L  Hnntley,  South  Lancaster,  Feb.  12;  Robert  Manning,  Feb.;  J.  MunseU, 
Albuijr,  N.  T.,  Feb.  10;  Daniel  A.  Rogers,  Chicago,  ni.,  Feb.  28;  N.  A.  Very,  Feb. 
16;  Rose  S.  Whiting,  BostonlHigblands,  Feb.  0,  10,  20;  Natnrforschende  Gesell- 
nhift  in  Bmden.  Oct.  16;  Soci^t6  de  Physique  et  D'  Histoire  Naturelle  de  Geneve, 
Sept.  15;  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Feb.  8;  Socifttft  des  Sciences  Nata- 
reUMde  Nenchatel,  Oot.2;  New  York  State  Library,  Feb.  9;  New  York  Genea- 
logical and  Biographical  Society,  Feb.  14;  New  York  Historical  Society,  Jan.  26; 

SoelM  Royale  des  Sciences  k  Upsal,  Not. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  : — 

History  of  Lewis  County,  by  F.  B.  Hough.  1  yoI.  Sto.  Albany,  1860.   Gazetteer 
or  the  State  of  New  York,  by  F.  B.  Hough.    1  toI.  8to.   1873.   Memorials  of  the 
tox  Ikst.  Bulletin.  yI  8 
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Daath  of  WaBhington.  2  vols.  8vo.  Siege  of  Ctaarlestown,  1780.  1  vol.  8to. 
Siege  of  Savannah,  1779.  1  vol.  8vo.  History  of  the  Bills  of  Credit,  bj  J.  H. 
Hitchcock.    870  pamph. 

By  Donation. 

Appleton,  W.  S.,  of  Boston.  A  Rough  Sketch  of  the  Appleton  Genealogy.  1873 

BuswELL,  B.  W.,  of  Boston.  Schedule  of  Prizes  offered  by  the  Mass.  Horticul 
tural  Society  for  1874. 

Green,  S.  A.,  of  Boston.  Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  15. 

Hawkins,  Dexter  A.    Beport  on  Compulsory  Education,  Dec.  30, 1873. 

Hough,  F.  B.,  of  Irowv^ille,  N.  T.  Meteorology  of  New  York,  l&MmSSS.  1  vol. 
4to.  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute,  18S3, 1867.  8  vols.  8vo.  Transac- 
tions of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  1866, 1867.  3  vols.  8vo.  Assem- 
bly  Documents,  1843-44.  2  vols.  8vo.  Digest  of  Claims,  1810-1858.  1  vol.  8vo. 
William's  Register,  1834, 1835,  1843.  3  vols.  12mo.  Manual  for  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  1854. 1858, 1871.  3  vols.  I'Zmo.  Report  of  the  Seeretaiy  of  State  on  the 
Criminal  Statistics  of  New  York,  1854,  1857.  2  vols.  8vo.  Report  of  the  Canal 
Commissioners  of  New  York,  1860.  1  vol.  8vo.  Buffalo  City  Directory,  1855.  1 
vol.  8vo.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  32. 

Lee,  John  C.    Commercial  Bulletin  for  Deo.  80, 1873.    Jan.  3, 10, 17, 1874. 

Northend,  W.  D.    British  and  American  Register  for  1774.    1  vol.  16mo. 

Perkins,  Henry  W.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Great  Fire  in  Boston. 
1  vol.  8vo.    Boston.    1873. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.   Official  Gazette  for  Dec.  23, 30, 1873.  » 

By  Exchange, 

American  Agadbut  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Proceedings  of  the.  Vol.  iii. 
May,  1808- May,  1873.    Boston,  1873. 

Belfast  Naturalist's  Field  Club.    Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the,  1872-1873. 

Crosse  et  Fischer.   Journal  de  Conchyliologic,  tome  xiii.    Oct.  1873. 

iNSTiTirr  Historiqub  in  Paris.     L' Inveetigatenr  39  Annie.    Mai-Juin.   1873. 

L'  INSTITUT  RotalGrand-Duchal  db  LUXEMBOURG.  Publications,  tome  xiii. 
1873.    8vo. 

Naturwissbnschaftlichen  Gesellschaft  zu  Chemnitz.  Bericht,  1871-1872. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  The  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register,  Jan.-  Mch.,  1874. 

SocifiTft  D'  Acclimation  in  Paris.  Bulletin  Mensuel,  tome  z,  Sme  series, 
Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9. 1873. 

SociftTft  D'  Anthropologie  IN  PARIS.  Bulletins,  tomes  vil,  viil,  1872-73.  2 
vols.  8vo. 

SOCI&T6  Nationale  DBS  SCIENCES  Naturbllbs  IN  CHERBOURG.  Momoires, 
tome  vii,  1873.     1  vol.  8vo.     Catalogue  de  la  Biblioth^ue.    Dec.  31, 1872. 

Publishers.  American  Naturalist.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gardener's  Monthly. 
Gloucester  Telegraph.  Hardwick's  Science  Gossip.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Histori* 
oal  Magazine.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn 
Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press. 
Salem  Post.    Salem  Observer.    SUliman's  Journal.    The  Commonwealth. 

Adelaide  M.  Putnam,  S.  Elizabeth  Hunt  and  Mary  E. 
West,  all  of  Salem,  were  duly  elected  resident  members. 
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The  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  exhibited  two 
finely  grown  plants  from  Mr.  David  M.  Balch,  the  Amor- 
ryllis  venuatay  having  ten  flowers  on  three  flower  stalks 
from  one  bulb  ;  and  the  IinanUyphyllum  miniatum  twelve 
flowera  on  one  stalk ;  also  a  forced  Trillium  grandijlorum 
which  had  flowered  twice  from  each  bulb. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  communicated  by  Hon. 
James  Kimball,  consisting  of  notes  from  the  diary  of 
his  grandfather,  William  Russell,  prior  to  and  chiefly 
during  the  time  he  was  confined  in  Mill  Prison,  England, 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  extracts  read  were 
very  interesting,  and  embodied  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
prison,  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  when  and  where 
captured,  their  places  of  residence,  previous  occupation, 
etc. 

After  the  reading,  remarks  were  made  by  several  per- 
sons, a  vote  of  thanks  passed,  and  a  copy  was  requested 
for  the  publications  of  the  Institute. 

The  paper  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  and  will  be  printed  in  the 
twelfth  volume  of  the  "Historical  Collections  of  the  In- 
stitute." 

Adjourned. 
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Regular  Meeting,  Mondat,  March  16,  1874. 

Meeting  this  eyening  at  7.30  o'clock.    The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  Stephen  M.  Allen,  BoBton,  March  3;  Edwin  Bicknell,  Cambridge,  March 
2;  E.  P.  Boon,  New  York,  March  6;  Nehemiah  Cleayeland,  Westport,  Conn., 
March  9;  A.  G.  Goodell,  Jr.,  March  6;  Daniel  A.  Rogers,  Chicago,  Ul.,  March  7; 
J.  Sabin  A  Sons,  New  York,  March ;  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society, 
Feb.  36. 


The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  : — 

By  Donation. 

Baksb,  Dr.  H.  B.,  of  Lansing,  Mich.  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fonrth  Regis- 
tration Report  of  Michigan,  1867-8, 1869, 1870.    3  vols.  ISmo. 

CBOS8,  H.  J.    Genealogy  of  the  Wells  Family,  of  Wells,  Me.    Milwaukee,  1874. 

CnTTBB,  Abrah  £.,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee for  1873.  Address  of  Jona.  Stone  to  the  City  Council,  Jan.  6, 1873.  Fare* 
well  Sermon  by  Charles  B.  Grinnell,  Dec.  28, 1873. 

FOBBB8,  R.  B.  Liftboats,  Projectiles,  and  other  Means  for  Saving  Life.  By 
donor.    1872. 

Geobob,  W.  S.,  of  Lansing,  Mich.  Directory  of  Lansing  for  1878.  1  toI.  8to. 
Directory  of  Saginaw  Valley  for  1874.  1  toI.  8to.  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Conyention  of  Delegates  of  the  State  of  Michigan.    Sept.  26, 1836. 

Gbbbn,  S.  a.,  of  Boston.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  28. 

Kimball,  James.   Journal  and  Documents  of  the  Valuation  Committee,  1800. 
1  vol.  8vo.    Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  186S.    1  yol.  8to. 
Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  1866.   1  vol.  8vo.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  7. 

Mack,  Estheb  C.  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music.  4to.  20  volumes  in  10.    Boston. 

Osgood,  Alfbed,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee  of  Newburyport  for  1873.  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Public  Library  of  Newburyport.  1873.  The  Mayor's  Address  and  the  Treas- 
urer's  Annual  Report,  etc.    1873. 

Putnam,  Geo.  G.   American  Almanac  for  1830, 1882.   2  vols.  12mo. 

Smith,  Nath*l,  Pembroke.  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the 
Town  of  Pembroke  for  1873-74. 

Stove,  £.  M.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Thirty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Min- 
istry at  Large.    Feb.  1, 1874. 

Stone,  Mabt  O.   The  Nation.   62  nos. 

SUTTON,  W.,  Peabody.  Records  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  in  New  England,  1784-1792.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Tuthill,  F.  H.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  History  and  Directory  of  BUdsmasoo  for 
1869-70.    2to1s.  8vo. 
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U.  8.  NATAL  Obsestatobt  ov  Wabhinotoh,  D.  C.  AstTonomloal  and  Meteor- 
ologicil  Obserrations  for  1871.    1  vol.  4to.    Washington,  1878. 

n.  8.  Patent  Office  of  Washington,  D.  C.    Official  Gazette  for  Feb.  17, 1874. 

Whitimo,  R.  8.,  Boston.  Memoir  of  Bev.  Samuel  Whiting,  D.D.  ByW.  G. 
Whiting.   1to1.8to.    Boston,  1873. 

• 

By  Exchange. 

AxEUCAK  Philosofhtcal  Socistt  OF  Philadelpria.  Proceedings  of,  Jnne- 
Dec,  1873.   No.  91.    Svopamph. 

PuBLKSHERfl.  American  Katnralist.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gardener's  Monthly. 
Gloneester  Telegraph.  HaTerhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  Amer- 
iean.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 
NttioQ.  Mature.  Feabody  Press.  Salem  Observer.  Salem  City  Post.  SiUi- 
Bsn*s  Journal. 

William  W.  Kellett  of  Peabody  was  duly  elected  a  res- 
ident member. 

Agreeably  to  the  suggestion  offered  at  the  meeting  on 
Feb.  27th,  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
subjects  relating  to  art. 

Mr.  George  M.  Whtie  gave  a  description  of  the 
various  modes  of  engraving — an  abstract  of  his  remarks 
follows : — 

COPPER-PLATE  ENGRAVING. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  copper  and  taking  impressions 
from  the  engraved  plates,  is  ascribed  to  a  native  of  Flor- 
ence, named  Finiguerra,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  was  a  successful  workman  in  an  art  then 
largely  practised,  namely,  the  engraving  of  church  orna- 
ments, vases,  sword-blades,  and  other  articles,  and  filling 
the  engraved  lines  with  a  black  composition  of  silver  and 
lead.  This  was  called  working  in  niello^  and  had  a  very 
fine  effect.  One  day  Finiguerra  wished  to  try  the  effect 
of  an  engraving  he  had  been  working  upon,  and  for  that 
purpose  cast  some  melted  sulphur  into  the  hollows  of  the 
lines ;  on  removing  the  sulphur  he  noticed  that  some  dust 
and  charcoal  which  had  gathered  in  the  engraved  portion 
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of  the  plate  gave  an  impression  of  his  design.  After  this 
he  tried  the  effect  of  moistened  paper  pressed  down  on 
the  engraving  with  a  roller,  and  met  with  complete  suc- 
cess. For  some  time  he  used  the  discovery  to  make 
copies  of  his  designs.  Finally  other  engravers  and  gold- 
smiths penetrated  his  secret,  and  soon  the  important  dis- 
covery was  widely  diffused. 

Copper  and  steel-plate  engraving,  as  now  practised,  is 
subdivided  into  five  branches,  viz.,  line,  stipple,  mezzo- 
tint, aquatint  and  etching.  Pure  line  engraving  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  tedious  methods  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration,  and  has  given  place,  of  late  years, 
to  more  expeditious  and  less  costly  modes  of  work.  A 
plate  of  copper  or  steel,  the  latter  metal  being  preferred 
on  account  of  its  greater. durability,  comes  from  the  man- 
ufacturer ready  for  the  engraver's  use.  The  plates  are 
prepared  with  a  perfectly  sound  texture  and  even  grain 
throughout,  and  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  very 
highly  polished.  For  copper  plates  the  price  asked  is 
about  twenty-five  cents  per  square  inch,  so  that  the  first 
cost  of  the  plate  alone  is  sometimes  a  considerable 
amount.  The  engraver,  having  received  the  plate  ready 
for  use,  must  transfer  to  it  a  careful  outline  of  the  picture 
he  proposes  to  engrave.  To  this  end,  the  plate  is  first 
heated  until  it  attains  a  sufficient  uniform  heat  to  melt 
white  wax,  a  piece  of  which  is  rubbed  over  it,  and  allowed 
to  spread  in  a  thin  layer  till  the  whole  surface  is  equally 
covered,  after  which  the  plate  is  left  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, until  the  wax  is  cold.  In  the  interval  a  careful 
tracing  of  the  original  design  is  made  with  black  lead 
pencil  upon  thin  tracing  paper,  and  this  is  afterwards 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  waxed  plate,  with  the  lead 
lines  in  contact  with  it,  and  of  course  reversed.  The 
tracing  being  secured  in  this  position,  heavy  pressure  is 
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applied,  which  transfers  the  lead  lines  from  the  paper  to 
the  wax.     The  engraver  now  takes  a  fine  steel  point,  and 
(the  tracing  paper  being  removed)  goes  over  the  subject 
lightly,  BO  as  to  penetrate  the  wax,  and  touch  the  steel- 
plate.      By  this  means  a  perfect  and^  delicate  outline  is 
drawn  upon  the  plate,  and,  the  wax  being  melted  off,  the 
sabject  is  ready  to  be  proceeded  with,  and  finished.     The 
instrument  used  in  line  engraving  is  called  the  graver^  or 
huriny  and  is  made  of  highly  tempered  steel,  ending  in 
an  unequal  sized  pyramidal  point.     This  instrument  is 
held  in  the  hand  at  a  small  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the 
copper,  and  is  pushed  forward  iu  the  direction  required 
tu  cut  the  lines  on  the  phite.     As  the  burin  cuts  the  line 
it  raises  on  each  side  a  ridge  of  metal,  technically  known 
as  the  bur.     To  remove  this,  the  engraver  has  recourse  to 
the  scraper^  a  triangular  instrument  of  steel  about  six 
inches  long,  and  having  the  atigles  ground  down  to  sharp 
catting  edges.     After  removing  the  bur  he  uses  a  third 
instrument,  also  of  steel,  galled  the  burnisher ^  to  soften 
down  the  lines,  and  remove  accidental  scratches  from  the 
plate.    There  are  few  mechanical  inventions  used  iu  line 
engraving,  for  the  engraver  depends  upon  the  burin  only 
for  his  effects,  and  by  the  different  depths,  lengths,  or 
widths  of  line   he   produces  all  the  various  lights   or 
shades  of  the  original  picture.      There  are  inventions, 
however,  to  lighten  the  labor  of  the  line  engraver,  and 
where  a  series  of  parallel  lines  are  wanted,  in  architec- 
tural subjects,  or  in  skies,  a  ruling  machine  is  substituted. 
Those  engravers  who  work  for  reputation  seldom  employ 
these  artificial  helps,  and  the  older  engravers  never  used 
them,  for  they  were  not  then  invented. 

Next  to  line  engraving  comes  engraving  in  stipphy 
which  is  nearly  as  difficult'as  the  first  named  art.  It  is 
used  in  representing  the  flesh  in  portraits,  for  delicate 
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transitions  of  light  and  shade,  and  for  drapery,  or  in 
textile  fabrics,  such  as  silk,  satin,  or  laces.  In  stipple 
engraving  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  cutting  of  small 
dots,  the  shadows  being  made  by  increasing  the  number 
and  size  of  the  dots.  This  process  is  often  combined 
with  line  engraving.  Sometimes  a  small  mallet  is  used 
to  strike  lightly  upon  the  plate,  and  beat  down  the  im- 
pressions to  the  right  depth,  producing  the  same  effect  as 
the  use  of  the  burnisher  in  line  engraving. 

Mezzotint  engraving  is  a  more  recent  invention  than 
line,  and  the  process  is  entirely  different.  A  mezzotint 
plate  prepared  for  a  design  presents  a  surface  entirely 
roughened  by  minute  indentations  in  the  metal,  and  by 
a  bur  raised  by  the  tool  with  which  they  are  made.  To 
lay  a  mezzotint  ground  the  engraver  uses  an  instrument 
called  the  cradle j  a  piece  of  properly  tempered  steel,  with 
a  spherical  face  cut  into  sharp  points,  and  fitted  to  a 
handle,  by  which  the  pointed  face  is  worked  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate  until  the  needed  bur  is  obtained.  A 
proof  taken  from  the  plate  in  this  state  would  present  an 
intensely  black  tint ;  if  the  slightest  portion  of  the  ground 
be  scraped  off  it  would  be  marked  in  the  proof  by  a 
lighter  tint,  a  pure  white  only  being  obtained  by  entirely 
removing  the  ground  and  burnishing  the  metal.  The 
work  of  the  artist,  therefore,  consists  in  availing  himself 
of  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  scrape  out  his  picture  from 
black  to  white,  which  is  effected  by  lancet-shaped  scrapers 
and  burnishers  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  To  prevent 
accidental  encroachment  upon  portions  of  the  ground 
desired  to  be  kept  black,  the  engraver  touches  such  parts 
with  a  brush  filled  with  asphaltum  or  India  ink,  removing 
it  again  when  the  work  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow 
of  it. 

A  plate  for  ag[uatint  engraving  is  prepared  by  pouring 
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a  solution  of  Burgundy  pitch,  or  mastic  made  in  alcohol, 
over  the  plate;  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a 
granulated  ground.  A  proof  from  a  plate  so  prepared 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  acid,  would  present  under 
a  lens  the  appearance  of  an  elaborate  network  of  lines. 
As  the  plate  may  have  beeti  more  or  less  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  acid,  these  lines  will  be  more  or  less  deep 
and  broad,  and  producing  tints,  in  printing,  from  the 
faintest  stain  or  wash  of  india  ink,  to  black.  To  arrest 
the  action  of  the  acid  at  the  proper  moment,  so  as  to 
secure  certain  gradations  of  tint  by  means  of  **  stopping 
out"  with  an  acid  resisting  varnish,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  these  tints  their  proper  form,  comprises  the  motive 
and  effective  application  of  aquatint. 

Etching  is  peculiarly  a  painter's  art,  requiring  less 
technical  knowledge  and  more  artistic  capacity  in  the 
practioner  than  any  other  branch  of  engraving.  A  plate 
is  prepared  for  etching  by  rubbing  the  burnished  surface 
with  willow  charcoal  and  water.  The  charcoal  leaves  an 
infinite  number  of  fine  lines  or  scratches  in  the  plate, 
which  show  the  same  appearance  in  the  proof  as  a  deli- 
cate wash  of  india  ink,  and  serve  to  tone  down  the  obtru- 
sive  whiteness  of  the  paper.  After  using  charcoal  the 
plate  is  heated  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  a  com- 
position of  white  wax.  Burgundy  pitch  and  asphaltum, 
technically  called  the  etching  ground,  which  is  rubbed 
over  the  plate  in  a  thin,  even  coat  and  allowed  to  harden. 
The  ground  is  then  smoked  to  a  dull,  deep  black,  over  the 
flame  of  a  wax  taper.  The  artist  now  prepares  his  design 
on  thin  paper,  tracing  the  outline  with  soft  red  chalk  ;  he 
then  places  the  design  face  to  the  smoked  surface  of  the 
plate,  and  again  traces  the  outline  of  the  subject  with  a 
sharp  point  of  ivory  or  wood,  and  on  removing  the  paper 
the  chalk  lines  are  transferred  to  the  wax  ground,  re- 
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versed.  An  instrument  is  now  used  called  the  etching 
needle,  to  score  the  lines  through  the  wax  and  lay  bare 
the  surface  of  the  copper.  The  pressure  used  is  just 
sufficient  to  remove  the  etching  ground  and  slightly 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  metal  beneath.  The  artist 
works  stroke  by  stroke,  much 'the  same  as  when  drawing 
with  a  pen,  only  in  this  case  every  mark  shows  white  on 
a  black  ground,  just  the  reverse  of  pen  drawing,  and  the 
deepest  shades  show  as  patches  of  white.  After  the  draw- 
ing is  completed  the  back  of  the  plate  is  covered  with  a 
varnish  and  immersed  in  a  bath  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  nitric  acid  and  water,  the  copper  is  attacked  in  those 
parts  laid  bare  by  the  etching  needle,  and  after  a  sufficient 
depth  of  line  is  obtained  for  the  lightest  parts,  those 
portions  are  stopped  out  with  varnish,  and  the  plate  is 
again  bitten  until  the  darkest  shades  are  obtained. 

To  print  well  from  copper  or  steel  plates  requires 
great  care.  The  press  used  consists  of  two  great  rollers, 
between  which  travels  a  solid  flat  plate,  called  the  bed, 
on  which  rests  the  plate.  The  copper-plate  is  first  heated 
until  it  is  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  then  it  is  inked  all 
over  with  a  dabber  and  some  force  is  used  to  drive  the  ink 
well  into  the  lines ;  next  the  whole  of  the  superfluous 
ink  is  removed  with  a  coarse  muslin  rag,  and  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  the  copper  margin  of  the  plate  cleansed 
very  carefully  with  whitening ;  having  marked  the  place  of 
the  plate  on  a  sheet  of  zinc,  the  printer  lays  it  on  the 
zinc  in  its  measured  place,  and  over  it  spreads  a  sheet  of 
damp  paper ;  over  this  he  places  a  number  of  thicknesses 
of  cloth,  and  the  whole  is  forced  between  the  rollers  of 
the  press ;  the  pressure  forces  the  paper  into  the  lines  of 
the  engraving,  and,  removing  the  ink,  produces  the  pic- 
ture. Usually  the  first  hundred  impressions  of  a  choice 
engraving  are  printed  upon  india  paper,  an(][  are  some- 
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times  signed  with  the  name  of  the  artist ;  in  this  case 
they  are  called  "autograph  proofs,"  and  are  niuch  more 
costly  than  an  ordinary  impression.  After  the  artist 
proofs  are  printed  it  is  customary  to  cut  the  artist's  name 
in  the  right  hand  lower  comer  of  the  plate,  while  the 
engraver's  name  occupies  the  left  hand  portion,  bringing 
them,  of  course,  in  just  the  opposite  position  in  the 
printed  proof;  then  another  series  of  proofs  are  struck 
off,  and  called  '^proofs  before  the  letter."  Finally  the 
title  of  the  plate  is  engraved,  and  then  the  ordinary  series 
of  the  plate  is  printed. 

Mr.  James  Kimball  communicated  a  paper  on  the 
** Journal  of  Rev.  Daniel  Shute,  D.D.,  chaplain  in  the 
expedition  to  Canada  in  1758." 

Referred  to  the  conmiittee  on  publications. 

« 

Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam  spoke  of  the  Agassiz 
Memorial  Fund,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  aiding,  even 
if  in  a  small  way,  the  promotion  of  its  objects. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  curators  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  History. 

Vice  President  Putnam  presented  the  following  paper : 

NOTES  ON  THE  MAMMALS  OF  PORTIONS  OF  KANSAS, 
COLORADO,  WYOMING  AND  UTAH. 

BY  J.  A.  ALLEN. 

The  following  incomplete  lists  of  the  mammalsoffonr  quite  widely 
wparated  localities  in  the  Middle  Province  of  North  America  are 
l^ed  on  observations  made  by  the  writer  while  on  a  recent  collecting 
tear  to  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the  Cambridge 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Meeting  everywhere  with  intel- 
Ugent  bniiters,  some  of  whom  had  spent  many  years  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  localities  I  visited,  I  was  able  to  obtain  Arom  them  much  val- 
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nable  information  in  respect  to  the  occnrrence  and  relative  abnndance 
of  the  larger  species,  testing  of  coarse  the  accuracy  of  their  accounts 
by  the  independent  observations  and  reports  of  different  observers, 
and  by  my  own  experience  and  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Respecting  some  of  the  smaller  rodents,  and  the  insectivores  gener- 
ally, I  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  information,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently omitted  ftom  the  lists. 

Every  naturalist  is  of  course  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  one  meets 
with  in  seeking  to  learn  something  of  the  mammalian  fauna  of  a 
locality,  and  how  inadequate  a  few  weeks*  reconnoissance  is  for  its 
satisfactory  exploration.  Owing  to  the  nocturnal  habits  of  some 
species  and  the  reclusiveness  of  others,  only  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  are  readily  observed  or  obtained,  patience 
and  strategy  and  much  time  being  requisite  for  the  discovery  and  cap- 
ture of  the  others.  While  a  few  weeks  of  diligent  collecting  may  be 
sufficient  to  Afford  one  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  character  and  variety  of 
the  bird  life  occurring  at  a  particular  season  at  a  given  locality,  many 
months  are  necessary  to  give  one  an  equiskl  familiarity  with  its  mam- 
malian life.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  learn  at  second  hand  much 
more  respecting  mammals  than  birds,  the  species  of  the  former  being 
so  much  fewer  and  in  the  main  so  diverse  with  each  other,  but  more 
especially  because  all  the  larger  mammals  are  objects  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  hunter  and  trapper,  either  for  their  ftirs,  their  flesh,  or 
as  enemies,  and  whose  pursuit  is  attractive  and  meritorious  in  pro- 
portion to  its  dangers  and  difficulties.  Hence  not  only  is  the  travel- 
ling naturalist  compelled  to  consult  those  skilled  in  woodcraft  for 
much  information  he  has  not  time  himself  otherwise  to  obtain,  bat 
he  can  do  so  with  a  certainty  of  results  attainable  in  respect  to 
scarcely  any  other  class  of  animals. 

The  collection  of  mammals  obtained  on  this  expedition  contains 
much  valuable  material  for  special  investigation,  including,  as  it 
does,  large  series  of  skeletons  of  nearly  all  the  ruminants  and  of  sev- 
eral of  the  rodents  and  carnivores.  As  the  results  obtained  by  the 
examination  of  this  and  other  collections  of  the  mammals  of  the  West 
are  reserved  for  a  series  of  special  papers  already  in  preparation  (in- 
cluding monographic  revisions  of  the  fl&milies  LepoHdce  and  Scturida), 
it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  make  the  following  lists  in  any 
degree  revisionary,  the  nomenclature  adopted  being  essentially  that 
of  the  author's  previoiis  papers. 
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PABTI. 

On  the  Mammals  of  Middle  and  Western  Kansas. 

The  obsenrations  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  following  list 
were  made  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  in  the  summer 
of  1871,  supplemented,  however,  by  others  made  during  two  week^ 
spent  in  the  field  in  northwestern  Kansas  during  the  following  win- 
ter. All  the  larger  and  more  common  species  are  probably  duly 
chronicled,  while  not  a  few  of  the  rarer  or  more  obscure  species  es- 
caped notice,  as  I  am  unable  to  include  in  the  list  a  single  insectivore. 
The  general  character  of  the  locality  has  been  already  indicated.* 


1.  Iijnx  mfiis*  '*  Wild  Cat."  Bay  Lynx.  Rather  frequent. 
Occasionally  met  with  on  the  prairies  remote  from  timber. 

9.  Cants  lupas.  Gray  Wolf.  '^Buffalo  Wolf."  Formerly  very 
ibandant,  but  during  the  last  few  years  their  numbers  have  greatly 
diminished,  thousands  having  been  killed  for  their  skins  every  winter 
by  means  of  strychnine.    Comparatively  few  now  remain. 

3.  Cauls  latrans.  Prairie  Wolf.  **  Coyote."  Still  quite 
commoD,  but  far  less  so  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  While  their 
dismal  cries  are  still  familiar  sounds  on  the  plains  of  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  especially  in  winter,  hunters  with  their  destructive 
poisoDs  have  reduced  their  numbers  till  comparatively  few  remain. 

4.  Tulpes  ▼elox.  Kit  Fox.  <*  Swift."  These  graceftil  little 
uiiiials  are  still  more  or  less  abundant. 


S.  BaMarls  astuta«  Texas  Civet  Cat.  Of  occasional  oc- 
currence. Although  I  did  not  meet  with  it,  an  animal  was  described 
to  me  by  different  persons  that  so  accurately  agrees  with  the  Texas 
ciret  cat  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  this  species.  It  is  appar- 
entiy  rather  rare,  however,  as  none  of  my  informants  had  seen  more 
than  two  or  three  individuals  in  the  region  under  consideration.  The 
northern  boundary  of  Kansas  probably  forms  its  ordinary  northern 
UmU  of  distribution  on  the  plains. 

*8ee  Bull.  Mas.  Com.  Zool.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  1S2, 128.   July,  18f7S. 
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O*  Mepliltls  mepliltica*  Common  Skunk.  Abandant. 
One  of  the  most  common  of  the  smaller  mammalia.  The  few  speci- 
mens I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  presented  the  usual  wide 
differences  of  color  seen  in  those  fk'om  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Y.  XttfTM  Ciinsidieiisls.  American  Otter.  Occasional  along 
the  streams. 

S.   Taxldett  Americana.    Badger.    Not  firequent. 

Other  species  of  this  family  that  probably  occur  here  are  Putoriut 
ermineus,  P.  pusillus^  P.  lutnolus  and  M'-phUis  bicolor. 

O.  Ursus  aretos,  var.  Amerlcanus.  Black  Bear.  Said 
to  be  more  or  less  common  along  the  streams.  We  observed  its 
tracks  in  Juue  along  the  Saline. 

10«  Procyon  lotor.  Raccoon.  Common  along  the  streams, 
where  we  frequently  observed  its  tracks. 

11.  Bison  Amerlcanus.  American  Bison.  "Buffalo." 
Abundant. 

The  great  *' buffalo  country"  of  the  United  States  is  now  mainly 
restricted  to  Western  Kansas  and  Eastern  Colorado,  between  the 
Arkansas  and  Platte  Rivers, —  a  region  extending  about  two  hundred 
miles  in  a  north  and  south  direction  and  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction,  over  much  of  which  territory 
they  still  range  in  countless  hordes.  They  are,  however,  partially 
migratory,  moving  eastward  in  summer  and  westward  in  winter.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  their  summer  range,  in  1871,  extended 
eastward  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  to  the  vicinity  of 
ITort  Harker.  In  winter  their  eastern  limit  scarcely  extended  east  of 
Ellis,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  while  they  ranged  westward  into 
Eastern  Colorado.  These  movements  of  the  buffalo  are  evidently  in- 
fluenced by  the  climate,  the  prairies  of  Kansas  west  of  Ellis  being 
rarely  long  covered  by  snow,  while  to  the  eastward  of  this  point  the 
snow  is  much  more  constant,  and  the  country  hence  much  less  favor- 
able for  the  existence  of  the  buffalo  there  in  winter  than  it  is  more  to 
the  westward.  Every  year,  however,  their  range  is  becoming  more  cir- 
cumscribed, owing  to  the  rapid  reduction  of  their  numbers  by  hunters, 
and,  in  consequence  also  of  constant  persecution,  their  movements  are 
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mach  more  uncertain  than  formerly.  Although  the  number  of  buffalo 
to  be  met  with  in  this  portion  of  Kansas  is  still  almost  beyond  con- 
ception, the  country  sometimes  seeming  alive  with  them  as  far  as  the 
eje  can  reach,  their  elimination  is  rapid,  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
destrnction  a  few  3'cars  will  suffice  to  exterminate  them  wholly. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  some  four  years 
since,  this  line  of  commanication  with  the  east  has  not  only  opened 
up  an  unlimited  demand  for  the  products  of  the  buffalo,  but  has  af- 
forded to  the  hunters  a  most  convenient  base  from  which  to  carry  on 
tlieir  operations.  The  result  is  already  apparent  in  the  diminished 
and  demoralized  state  of  the  herds  in  northwestern  Kansas,  which 
already  so  much  affects  the  success  of  the  hunters  that  they  have  of 
late  in  great  part  abandoned  this  portion  of  the  country  for  the  more 
promising  field  newly  opened  up  to  them  along  the  line  of  the  Atchison, 
TopelEa  and  Santa  F6  Railroad. 

Aside  fjrom  the  tens  of  thousands  killed  in  winter  for  shipment  in  a 
frozen  state  to  the  eastern  markets,  other  thousands  are  killed  merely 
tor  their  hides,  which  scarcely  repay  the  labor  of  gathering,  their  car- 
casses l^eing  lelt  to  decay  on  the  ground  where  they  are  killed.  Hun- 
dreds, and  probably  thousands,  arc  also  killed  in  mere  wantonness, 
or  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  eastern  sportsmen  and  tourists.  The 
buffalos  are  thus  perpetually  harassed,  and  driven  from  place  to  place 
thronghout  the  year.  All  ages  are  alike  destroyed,  those  too  old  to  be 
of  any  valae  for  their  flesh  being  slaughtered  for  their  hides,  uud  the 
younger  animals  for  their  •* saddles."  The  younger  animals,  and  par- 
tlcnlarly  the  young  cows,  are  especially  sought  for  their  meat.  The 
latter  being  mostly  with  young,  two  animals  are  thus  destroyed  instead 
of  one,  which,  with  the  destruction  of  yearlings  and  two-  and  three- 
year-olds,  greatly  checks  the  natural  increase  of  the  herds,  and  greatly 
hastens  their  extermination.  Unless  vigorous  government  Interfer- 
ence sball  put  a  check  upon  this  wholesale,  shortsighted  slaughter, 
much  of  which  Is  really  needless,  the  buffalo  will  soon  be  known  here 
only  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  it  now  Is  in  the  vast  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  this  animal  once  lived  In  countless  numbers. 

Respecting  the  whole  number  now  annually  killed  in  Kansas,  It  Is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  statistics.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  W.  T.  Bowen,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
iUilway,  I  have  learned  that  the  meat  and  hides  shipped  to  eastern 
cities  over  this  road  during  the  year  1871  represented  about  twenty 
thoosand  individuals.  In  the  fall  of  1872  forty-three  thousand  hides 
are  reported  to  have  been  shipped  f^om  Fort  Dodge  alone,  besides 
tboQt  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  meat.  The  grand  total  killed  in 
the  season  of  1872-3,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Dodge,  is 
stated  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  ! 
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19.  AntUoCttprA  Americana.  Pronghorn.  '<  Antelope.' 
Common  in  summer  as  far  east  as  the  middle  of  the  state,  and  for- 
merly ranged  much  further  eastward.  Not  observed  In  winter  much 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Colorado  boundary,  at  this  season  they  mostly 
abandoning  this  portion  of  the  state  for  the  milder  portions  of  the 
country  to  the  southward  and  westward.  We  observed  them  in  Jane 
about  Fort  Hays  in  small  parties  of  six  to  a  dozen.  They  were,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  wary  and  difficult  to  approach.  Fawns  a  few  days 
old  were  frequently  brought  In  to  the  Post  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  June,  but  they  usually  soon  died,  even  under  the  most  careftil 
treatment.  The  fawns,  even  when  but  a  few  days  old,  were  often 
more  wary  and  even  fleeter  than  their  dams,  frequently  taking  flight 
first  and  leading  the  herd. 

The  fawns,  when  taken  very  young  and  without  Injury,  are  easily 
reared,  and  become  thoroughly  domesticated,  making  very  graceftil 
and  interesting  pets.  The  Indian  method  of  capturing  them  by  creep- 
ing up  to  them  stealthily  when  they  are  asleep  and  throwing  a  blan- 
ket over  them  is  the  most  successflil,  as  they  are  then  taken  wlthont 
experiencing  an  excessive  shock  of  fright  or  bodily  injury.  When 
run  down  with  horses,  the  commcm  way  of  taking  them,  they  gener- 
ally die  in  three  or  four  weeks,  from  the  efl'ects  of  the  chase  and  the 
fright,  not  more  than  one  in  eight  or  ten,  it  is  said,  surviving. 

Although  tolerably  frequent  in  northwestern  Kansas  in  summer, 
they  are  far  less  numerous  here  than  in  eastern  Colorado,  or  on  the 
plains  of  southern  Wyoming. 

13.  Cervus  Canadensis.  Elk.  More  or  less  common  near 
the  streams,  especially  on  Paradise  Creek,  and  occurs  as  far  east  at 
least  as  Fort  Harker. 

1^.  Cerms  macrotis*  Mule  Deer.  *<Blacktail.'*  More  or 
less  common  along  the  wooded  portions  of  the  streams,  especially  on 
the  Smoky  and  the  Paradise. 

TE9PKBTi:i.iomnjK. 

Bats  were  frequently  observed  flying  about  at  Fort  Hays,  but  as 
none  were  obtained  the  species  were  not  determined. 

IS.  Mus  ntnscnlns*  Common  Mouse.  Common  in  the 
houses  at  Hays  City. 
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1#.  Mm  tfecnaftMiiis.  Brown  Rat.  Abandant,  and  a  great 
pest  aboat  the  goTemment  storehouses  at  Fort  Hays. 

1Y»  Kesperomjft  leucopuSy  var.  Aonorteiiste  (Cones 
MS).  Whitefooted  Moose.  A  single  specimen  was  picked  up  dead 
in  the  yard  at  our  quarters  at  Fort  Hays.  Probably  more  or  less 
common.    (Also  obtained  at  Cheyenne.) 

IS.  Meotoaia  clnereA.  Wood  Rat.  Apparently  common 
along  the  timbered  portions  of  the  streams.  A  complete  skeleton 
was  found  on  the  banks  of  Big  Creek,  near  Fort  Hays. 

!••  IPiber  Blketlileiafl*  Muskrat.  Occasional  along  the 
streams. 


C^omys  f  A  gopher  (some  species  of  Geomy$  or  27U>m* 
onys)  was  more  or  less  common  in  the  moist  bottom  lands  near  the 
streams,  but  none  were  captured. 

31.  Ciastor  liber*  Beaver.  Still  quite  ft'eqnent  along  the 
timbered  portions  of  the  streams. 

BcTwmimM, 

S9.  Sclunu  dnereiu,  var.  liudorlclaiiuft.  Western 
Fox  Squirrel.  Said  to  be  common  on  some  of  the  wooded  streams, 
bnt  we  did  not  meet  with  it. 

93.  Speratoplilliis  trtdeoeat-Uneatus.  Striped  Prai* 
rie  Squirrel.  More  or  less  common  generally,  but  most  numerous  near 
the  streams  and  damp  hollows. 

Ii4.  CynoHiyA  liudOTldanuA.  Prairie  Dog.  Exceedingly 
abundant,  their  villages  frequently  covering  areas  of  several  square 
miles  in  extent,  and  embracing  hundreds  of  fhmilies.  Occasionally  a 
few  pairs  of  bnrrowing  owls  (Speoifto  eunictUaria^  var.  hjfpogiga)  in- 
habited the  "dog-towns."  Rattlesnakes  are  occasional,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  were  seen  in  holes  about  the  mouths  of  which  were 
fresh  tracks  of  the  dogs.  The  theory  that  these  three  animals,  the 
dogs,  the  snakes  and  the  owls,  inhabit  the  same  hole  at  the  same 
time,  receives  little  credit  among  people  thoroughly  conversant  with 
their  habits,  and  the  idea  that  they  live  harmoniously  together  as 
"  happy  families  "  finds  still  fewer  supporters.  The  owls  appear  to 
occupy  only  the  abandoned  holes,  and  probably  never  habitually  live  in 
the  same  holes  with  the  dogs.  The  owls  are  far  from  abundant,  as 
often  several  large  villages  may  be  passed  in  a  day's  ride  without  meet* 
ing  with  a  single  owl.    The  owls  may,  to  some  extent,  prey  upon  the 
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youDg  dogs,  but  the  stomachs  of  those  dissected  were  almost  iDvari- 
ably  filled  with  grasshoppers,  and  the  debris  found  about  their  holes 
indicated  that  these  and  other  insects,  with  a  large  kind  of  crawfish, 
constitute  at  this  season  of  the  year  their  chief  food.  That  the  rattle- 
snakes prey  upon  the  dogs  is  sufllciently  established  by  the  frequent 
capture  of  the  snakes  with  young  dogs  in  their  stomachs.  I  have  my- 
self taken  three  young  dogs  from  the  stomach  of  a  single  snake.  The 
entrances  to  most  of  the  holes  in  which  the  snakes  were  seen  were 
worn  smooth  by  the  flriction  of  the  snake's  body  in  passing  in  and 
out,  they  apparently  appropriating  certain  holes  which  they  occupy 
permanently ;  but  they  doubtless  enter  holes  occupied  by  the  dogs. 
When  this  occurs  the  dogs  not  only  immediately  abandon  the  holes, 
but  are  said  to  fill  them  up,  and  thus  fasten  the  snake  in.  It  certainly 
happens  that  the  dogs  do  thus  frequently  abandon  and  solidly  fill  the 
entrances  to  their  burrows,  as  I  have  myself  observed,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  what  the  old  '* plainsmen"  thus  affirm  is  correct. 

The  dogs  usually  select  a  level  tract  for  the  site  of  their  towns,  and 
seem  to  a  great  extent  to  avoid  the  ridges  and  the  more  broken  parts 
of  the  country.  In  regard  to  their  habits,  or  voice,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  suggest  the  name  of  *'dog,"  as  of  course  there  is  nothing 
in  their  structure  to  imply  such  affinities  as  the  name  "Prairie 
Dog  "  might  be  supposed  to  indicate.  They  are  simply  large  ground 
squirrels  or  marmots,  and  their  voice  is  quite  like  the  so-called  bark- 
ing of  various  kinds  of  8ciuru8,  varied  at  times  with  a  shrill  whistle, 
not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  true  marmots.  We  found  them  gen- 
erally exceedingly  shy,  retreating  to  their  holes  almost  invariably 
long  before  the  intruder  gets  within  sure  rifle  range,  whether  on  foot, 
mounted,  or  in  a  wagon.  They  behaved  dlflTerently,  however,  on  dif- 
ferent days  and  at  different  localities,  sometimes  permitting  a  near 
approach.  They  usually  scamper  to  their  holes  at  the  first  approach 
of  danger,  but  as  soon  as  they  reach  them  they  seem  conscious  of 
safety.  From  the  entrance  of  thelf  burrows  they  will  salute  the 
object  of  their  alarm,  at  times  almost  Incessantly,  with  their  imperti- 
nent, squirrel-like  bark,  either  seated  upright  on  their  haunches,  or 
stretched  at  ftill  length  across  the  opening.  Their  combined  air  of 
confidence  and  Impudence  is  at  such  times  often  highly  amusing;  and, 
thus  sure  of  a  hasty  retreat  fh)m  danger,  they  will  often  allow  a 
person  to  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  but  if  approached 
too  closely  suddenly  drop  into  their  holes,  from  which  their  subdued, 
twittering,  half- whistling  bark  can  be  faintly  heard  after  they  have 
disappeared.  Being  excessively  tenacious  of  life,  they  are  difficult  to 
procure,  because  even  If  mortally  wounded  they  almost  invariably 
fall  Into  their  holes.  If  shot  through  the  head,  or  through  the  heart, 
unless  knocked  backwards  away  from  their  holes  (which  not  often  hap- 
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I>en8)  they  are  then  rarelj  obtainable,  and  even  when  thas  knocked 
oyer  by  the  force  of  the  missile,  they  will  often  wriggle  into  their 
holes  before  they  can  be  secared.  Their  holes  usually  descending 
nearly  vertically  for  several  feet,  they  commonly  slip  down  out  of 
reach,  though  killed  iostantly.  Occasionally,  however,  the  holes  slope 
SQfflciently  to  allow  them  to  lodge  a  few  feet  iVom  the  entrance,  when 
they  may  be  reached  by  means  of  a  common  gnn-rod,  and  drawn  oat 
by  twisting  the  wormer  of  the  rod  into  their  tough  hides.  In  this 
way  Mr.  Bennett  and  myself  one  day  secured  seven  in  the  space  of  a 
coaple  of  hours  at  Fort  Hays,  though  we  had  been  many  times 
assured  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  them  by  shooting  them.  But 
this  was  unusual  success,  as  ordinarily  not  more  than  one  in  six  of 
those  killed  could  be  secured. 

The  prairie  dogs  are  easily  tamed,  and  make  amusing,  though  at 
times  rather  mischievous,  pets.  A  variety  of  food  seems  to  please 
their  palates,  and  whenever  they  can  get  at  some  delicacy  in  the 
pantry  or  storehouse  they  are  sure  to  cariy  away  large  quantities. 
They  also  have  a  propensity  to  carry  away  articles  for  which  they 
hiTe  no  use.  The  mode  of  capturing  tl>em  Is  usually  to  * 'drown  them 
oat"  by  filling  their  holes  with  water.  This  method  is  always  labo- 
rious, requiring  often  many  barrels  of  water,  which  has  to  be  trans- 
ported with  teams,  and  is  not  always  successful,  owing  to  the  exten- 
sive ramifications  or  intercommunication  of  their  burrows.  Occa- 
sionally advantage  is  taken  of  temporary  pools  of  water  left  standing 
after  heavy  rains,  the  water  being  conducted  Into  the  holes  by  means 
of  trenches.  A  more  effective  and  Ingenious  way,  however,  has  of 
late  been  adopted.  This  consists  In  placing  a  barrel,  f^om  which 
both  heads  have  been  removed,  over  the  entrance  of  an  inhabited 
barrow,  and  partially  filling  it  with  straw.  T^hen  the  animal  comes 
oat  he  barrows  up  through  the  straw,  which  he  unwittingly  presses 
so  compactly  behind  him  that  he  cannot  descend  through  It,  and  thus 
remains  a  prisoner  In  the  barrel  above  the  straw. 

A  gentleman  whom  we  met  at  Cheyenne,  by  careftilly  studying  the 
liabits  of  the  prairie-dog,  had  discovered  a  method  of  capturing 
these  animals  alive  by  the  use  of  water  with  comparatively  little 
trouble.  Their  burrows  usually  have  two  entrances,  one  of  which 
descends  almost  vertically  and  the  other  by  a  considerable  slope.. 
Often  a  single  bucket  of  water  poured  suddenly  into  the  vertical  end 
of  the  hole,  causes  the  animal  to  rush  out  In  great  surprise  at  the 
other  entrance,  where  It  Is  captured  In  a  bag  held  over  the  hole.  When 
the  railroad  first  reached  Cheyenne,  and  for  some  time  after,  these 
animals  were  in  great  demand  by  the  passengers  as  objects  of  curi- 
osity, and  sold  readily  for  ten  dollars  a  pair.  The  prairie  dogs  being 
▼eiy  numerous  on  the  plains  about  Cheyenne,  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
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tion  soon  realized  quite  a  large  sam  fh>m  the  sale  of  these  little 
animals,  which  he  captared  in  the  manner  above  described. 

Many  of  the  barrows  of  prairie  dogs  have  a  raised,  funnel-shaped 
entrance,  varying  In  height  trom  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more. 
These  have  been  called  their  '*  forts,"  and  the  do|^  sitting  in  the  en- 
trance defiantly  barking  has  been  compared  to  a  sentinel  on  guard. 
The  object,  however,  of  these  raised  entrances  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous, these  embankments  being  formed  to  keep  out  the  water,  which 
in  violent  rains  soon  covers  the  whole  sur/kce  of  the  ground.  Often 
the  holes  are  situated  in  very  slight  depressions,  and  would  hence  be 
filled  by  the  drainage  into  them,  were  they  not  thus  protected;  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  embankments  are  generally  higher  than 
when  the  holes  are  In  this  respect  more  favorably  situated,  They  are 
formed  of  earth  scraped  up  from  the  surface  outside  the  hole,  and  are 
symmetrical  in  shape,  very  hard  and  smooth.  These  embankments, 
or  "fbrts,'*  are  seen  In  greatest  perfection  when  the  site  of  the  "  vil- 
lage **  is  on  low  or  very  fiat  land ;  they  are  always  kept  in  excellent  re- 
pair as  long  as  the  burrows  are  inhabited.  In  the  excavation  of  their 
holes  the  earth  is  all  disposed  of  without  bringing  It  to  the  snrfkce. 

In  winter,  during  fine  weather,  the  prairie  dog  villages  present  as 
active  and  populous  an  appearance  as  in  summer,  the  dogs  only  retir- 
ing for  a  few  days  at  a  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  severest 
weather. 

3ft.  Eretlilzoii  dorsatus,  var.  episMntlias.  Porcupine. 
A  few  are  reported  still  to  occur  on  the  Paradise.  Formerly  more 
or  less  ft^quent  on  all  the  wooded  streams. 


SO.  I«epiUI  ftjlvaticilS*  Gray  Rabbit.  Abundant,  not  only 
near  the  streams  but  quite  distant  ftom  timber.  Many  were  seen 
about  the  military  post  at  Fort  Hays,  making  their  homes  in  the  piles 
of  wood  In  the  woodyard  at  the  post. 

ftl*  Iiepiui  campestrto.  Prairie  Hare.  A  few  seen  In  sum- 
mer on  the  plains  north  of  Fort  Hays,  and  in  winter  from  the  western 
border  of  the  state  as  far  east  as  Bunker  Hill  Station.  They  were 
quite  often  met  with  In  December  and  January  near  the  northwestern 
border  of  the  state.  About  half  of  those  obtained  during  these 
months  still  retained  their  summer  color. 

99.  liepuft  callotis.  Jackass  Rabbit.  We  obtained  this 
species  at  Cheyenne,  and  I  have  good  authority  for  its  occurrence  In 
Eastern  Colorado  and  the  western  part  of  Kansas. 

[To be  wiUinu€d.l 
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PART  n. 

On  the  Mammals  of  Park  County,  Colorado. 

Thk  following  notes  ale  based  on  observations  and  inquiries  made 
during  fonr  weeks  spent  in  and  about  South  Park,  Colorado,  in  the 
summer  of  1S7I.  They  refer  not  only  to  the  Park  itself,  but  also  em- 
brace a  part  of  the  Snowy  Range.  A  week  was  spent  in  the  yicinlty 
of  MoDtgomery,  near  the  timber  line,  Arom  which  point  excursions 
Were  made  to  the  snow  region.  A  few  facts  were  also  obtained  Arom 
miners  and  hunters. 


1*  Fells  eoncolor.  Panther.  Not  uncommon.  Well  known 
QQder  the  name  of  Mountain  Lion.  Its  cry  was  once  heard  near  our 
camp  at  Montgomery. 

%•  Iijnx  Canadieiilils*  Represented  as  common.  Saw  skins 
of  this  species  in  the  possession  of  hunters,  taken  in  the  vicinity  of 
Honnt  Lincoln. 

3*  IiynxraAu.    <* Wild  Cat."    Not  uncommon. 
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4.  Cftnls  lupus*  Gray  Wolf.  Formerly  abaudant,  bat  now 
comparatively  scarce. 

2^.  Canis  latrfUl««  Prairie  Wolf.  Formerly  exceedingly 
numerous,  but  now  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  though  still  more  or 
less  troublesome. 

O.  Vulpes  vulflrariA»  var.  fulvuA.  Common  Fox.  Common. 
The  color  is  generally  grayer  than  in  the  eastern  form,  and  the 
** black"  and  ** cross"  varieties  are  morft  frequent.  In  a  series  of 
some  thirty- five  or  forty  sicins,  taken  in  the  winter  at  Montgomery, 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  none  were  as  brightly  col- 
ored as  the  red  fox  of  the  Eastern  States.  One  was  entirely  black, 
and  nearly  half  of  the  others  were  more  or  less  well-marked  **  cross" 
foxes,  some  of  them  typically  so,  but  they  graded  almost  insensibly 
into  the  ordinary  type.  The  V,  macrourtis  seems  to  represent  only  a 
common  phase  of  the  '* cross'*  fox,  a. type  so  much  more  common  in 
the  western  and  elevated  parts  of  the  continent  than  at  the  eastward. 

HVSTEIiIDA. 

V.    mnstela  niarte».    Marten.    Common. 

H»    Mustela  Pennant!.    Fisher.    Said  to  be  more  or  less 

common. 

9.    Putorlus  ermlneus.    Ermine  Weasel.    Common. 

lO.    PntorlUA  lutreoluft,  var.  vlson.    Mink.    Common 

along  the  streams  up  to  about  ten  thousand  feet,  above  which  I  could 

not  obtain  evidence  of  its  occurrence. 

It.    Crulo  luscus.    Wolverene.    Said  to  be  not  uncommon. 

Saw  the  skin  of  one  taken  near  Montgomery. 

12.    Mepliltls  mepliltlca*     Common  Skunk.     Common, 

ranging  to  above  timber  line. 

i;i.  Taaildea  Americana.  Badger.  Common  in  South 
Purk. 

URftin^. 

14.  Ursns  arctOA,  var.  Bear.  Common.  Both  the  black  and 
cinnamon  varieties  occur  in  about  equal  numbers.  The  cinnamon  vari- 
ety is  represented  as  averaging  the  larger,  and  as  being  the  more  dan- 
gerous to  encounter.  Both  vary  greatly  in  color  and  size,  and  appear 
evidently  to  intergrade.  The  cinnamon  is  often  quite  gray,  when  it 
often  passes  for  the  grizzly,  though  not  generally  regarded  as  the 
"true"  g^iz2lJ^ 

15.  Bison  Americanun.  American  Bison.  A  few  still 
remain  in  the  southern  portion  of  South  Park,  chiefly  near  BnlTalo 
Springs.    A  small  band  came  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte  fk-om  the 
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eastward  Into  the  Park  In  Jane,  1871.  They  moved  rapidly,  and  a 
calf  accompanying  the  herd  becoming  fatigued  and  lagging  behind 
waa  captared.  This  I  saw  in  the  following  August,  at  a  ranch  fifteen 
miles  below  Fairplay.  It  was  apparently  some  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
old,  and  had  already  bc^n  to  turn  dark  colored.  As  recently  as  1862 
the  boffalo  are  said  to  have  been  abundant  throughout  South  Park, 
where  their  skulls  and  other  bones  are  still  everywhere  frequently 
met  with,  as  well  as  thence  eastward  throughout  the  smaller  parks 
and  mountain  valleys.  It  seems  also  to  have  wandered  in  summer  to 
abore  timber  line  on  the  Snowy  Bange,  to  feed  on  the  grassy  slopes 
that  occur  above  the  limit  of  trees.  We  found  its  bleached  skulls  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Platte^  up  to  the  eztremest  sources  of  the  stream, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  met  with  them  on  Mt.  Lincoln,  far  above  timber  line. 

The  butfalo  of  the  Parks  and  mountain  valleys  is  said  to  differ  from 
the  buffalo  of  the  plains,  and  is  hence  generally  distinguished  as  the 
"BisoD,''or  "Mountain  Bison."  Although  this  opinion  is  widely 
entertained,  the  reports  respecting  the  differences  that  distinguish 
these  two  varieties  are  extremely  varied  and  conflicting.  Persons 
claiming  familiarity  with  both  hold  opposite  opinions  as  to  their 
diversity,  some  failing  to  perceive  any  essential  differences,  while 
others  maintain  that  they  differ  so  widely  that  they  must  be  different 
species.  I  found,  however,  that  those  whose  experience  with  both 
seemed  to  render  them  the  most  competent  to  judge  were  those  who 
placed  the  lowest  estimate  on  their  differences,  while  those  who  mag- 
nified them  most  belonged  to  a  class  more  or  less  prone  to  exaggera- 
tion in  matters  of  even  trivial  importance.  The  alleged  differences 
Taried  with  almost  every  individual  whose  opinion  in  the  matter  was 
consulted.  The  mountain  buffalo  is,  however,  generally  regarded  as 
smaller  than  the  buffalo  of  the  plains,  slenderer  behind,  but  provided 
with  a  hirger  hump,  and  with  darker,  finer  and  more  abundant  wool. 
I  found,  however,  that  the  skulls  met  with  in  South  Park,  and  In  the 
valley  of  the  South  Platte  above  Fairplay,  averaged  larger,  by  actual 
measurement,  than  those  of  the  plains,  with  stouter  and  considerably 
longer  and  more  spreading  horns.  The  "  mountain  bison "  is  said 
ncTer  to  mix  with  the  "buffalo"  of  the  plains,  the  former  being  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  mountains,  and  the  latter  to  the  plains.  One 
of  my  informants  assured  me  that  the  mountain  bison  occurs  in  New 
Mexico,  and  that  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  recognize  it  as  different 
from  the  buffalo  of  the  plains,  with  which  they  are  also  familiar,  and 
that  they  call  it  by  a  different  name. 

lO*  Ovf s  montaiifa.  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep.  Occasional, 
but  foand  chiefly  on  or  near  the  Snowy  Range,  retiring  in  summer  to 
the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountains.    Fresh  "  signs  "  were 
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noticed  by  Mr.  Bennett  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mt.  Lincoln,  while 
here  and  there  a  weathered  skull  attested  their  former  greater  A:e- 
quency. 


lY.  Antlloeapra  Americana.  Pronghom.   "Antelope.** 

Not  uncommon  In  South  Park. 

CBliVXIiJB. 

18.  CervuB  Canadensis.  Elk.  Becoming  rare;  formerly 
common.  In  summer  keeps  near  the  upper  limit  of  timber,  descend- 
ing occasionally  into  the  valleys  in  winter. 

I.O.  Cervus*  macrbtls.  Mule  Deer.  More  or  less  common, 
but  in  summer  Is  said  to  be  most  frequent  near  the  timber  line,  thoagh 
occurring  more  or  less  generally  throughout  the  mountains. 

TK9PB]ftTn.ioimA. 

90»  Ijaslurus  f  A  small  bat  was  a  few  times  seen  flying  about 
camp  soon  after  sunset,  which  was  probably  iLasiurua  Noveboracensia, 

MiinmA. 

!tl.  If  eotoma  elnerens.  Wood  Rat.  Common.  It  fireely 
enters  houses  and  storerooms  In  quest  of  food,  and  Is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely troublesome. 

39.  H<esperoniys  leneopus,  var.  sonorlensls  (Cones 
Ms.}.  White-footed  Mouse.  A  species  of  Hesperomys,  probably  J3. 
leucopiiSf  var.  sonoriensis  is  quite  common. 

93.  Arvlcola 1   Field  Mouse.   An  undetermined  species 

of  short-tailed  field  mouse,  undoubtedly  an  Arvicola,  Is  said  to  be 
more  or  less  frequent. 

SM.  JPlber  sllietlilcus.  Mnskrat.  More  or  less  common  at 
favorable  localities. 


!t5.  Thomomys  rufescens.  Fort  Union  Gopher.  Com- 
mon almost  everywhere,  in  moderately  dry  soil.  Observed  their 
burrows  on  the  Snowy  Range,  nearly  up  to  the  limit  of  vegetation. 

Casvomha. 

30.  Castor  lllier.  Beaver.  Quite  common  on  the  South 
Platte  and  its  tributaries.  Saw  their  last  dam  on  the  Platte  a  few 
miles  below  Montgomery,  above  which  point  they  are  said  not  to 
occur. 
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M.  Setunis  Hadsontiui,  var.  Fremonti.  Fremont's 
Squirrel.    Not  abnndanft 

3S.  TamiiM  lateralis.  Say's  Striped  Squirrel.  Commo» 
Ranges  up  to  timber  line. 

tM.  Tmntas  qaiMlrlTittatiifl.  Missouri  Striped  Squirrel. 
AbuDdant  firom  about  seven  thousand  feet  up  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
vegetation. 

30.  SpermopMluft  trldecem-lineatus.  Striped  Prai- 
rie Squirrel.    Everywhere  common,  especially  in  South  Park. 

31.  Cynomys  Crunnlsoiil.  Gunnison's  Prairie  Dog.  Com- 
mon in  South  Park,  and  thence  eastward  to  the  plains,  where  it  is 
immediately  replaced  by  Cynomys  Ludovieianus, 

39.  Aretomy •  flavlireiiter.  Tellow-footed  Marmot.  Abun- 
dant about  Montgomery,  ranging  fk-om  the  valley  of  the  Platte  up  to 
the  limit  of  vegetation.  Most  numerous  at  and  above  the  timber-line, 
where  often  quite  a  number  were  visible  at  the  same  moment,  basking 
on  the  rocks.  .  Specimens  entirely  black  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Their  sharp  call,  in  character  somewhat  between  a  clear  whistle  and 
a  short,  sharp  bark,  well  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  '*  whistling 
marmot."  They  seem  to  be  almost  restricted  to  the  alpine  district, 
none  being  met  with  below  ten  thousand  feet. 


33.  Eretiilzoia  tforsatus,  var.  eplzantltas.     Porcu- 
pine. Common,  ranging  flrom  )he  foot-hills  upward  to  the  timber  line. 


34.  Iiacovnys  prlnceps.  Little  Chief  Hare.  '<Cony." 
Very  abundant  on  the  Snowy  Range  about  the  sources  of  the  Platte. 
Are  first  met  with  but  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  timber  line,  rang- 
ing thence  upward  to  the  limit  of  vegetation.  Mr.  Bennett  observed 
them  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Lincoln,  and  we  often  found  them  above 
timber  line,  in  places  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Their 
fsYorite  haunts  are  taluses,  and  are  seen  almost  exclusively  among 
the  bare  loose  rocks  that  cover  so  much  of  the  higher  slopes.  They 
are  very  unsuspicious,  allowing  a  near  approach.  When  seated  among 
the  rocks,  or  when  running  about  among  thesk,  they  make  known 
their  presence  by  the  firequent  utterance  of  their  feeble  call  note, 
which  may  sometimes  be  heard  Arom  a  dozen  individuals  at  once. 
They  were  often  very  abundant  where  there  was  scarcely  any  vegeta- 

Ssssx  Inst.  Bcllbtik.  vi  6 
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tion  within  a  handred  yards.  In  other  instances  their  warrens  were 
met  with  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  timber,  where  grass  and  small 
plants  were  abondant,  of  which  they  had  carried  large  quantities  into 
the  rocks,  in  some  places  filling  almost  every  creyice  for  many  yards 
aronnd.  As  they  crept  slowly  aboat  over  and  among  the  loose  stones, 
they  looked  like  large,  tailless  rats.  Their  note  is  a  feeble  sqneak, 
and  yery  deceptive  as  to  distances^  seeming  to  be  fiur  away,  when 
really  bnt  a  few  feet  distant. 


3S.  Iiepiis  cavipesnibi*  Frairie  Bare.  .Common  in  the 
parks. 

SO.  Iiepiu  BjlvwMeum,  var.  wrtemteto*  fiage  Babbit. 
Common. 

39.  Jj^iepoft  Sairdii.  Another  species,  said  to  be  white  in 
winter  and  confined  to  the  timber,  is  also  mentioned  as  common; 
doabtless  the  Lipua  JBairdiif  the  common  alpine  form  of  oar  L.  Amef' 
icantu  of  the  east. 


PABT  in. 

Oft  the  MammdU  of  Carbon  Co.,  Wyoming  Territory. 

The  following  list  Is  based  on  observations  made  and  Information 
obtained  daring  a  residence  of  about  two  months  in  the  vicinity  of 
Percy,  a  station  on  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  about  six  miles  north 
of  the  old  Fort  Halleck,  In  southwestern  Wyoming.  My  constant  in- 
tercourse with  hunters  of  long  experience  In  this  section  of  the 
country  enabled  me  to  gather  much  information  I  could  not  otherwise 
have  obtained  without  a  long  residence  here.  Specimens  of  nearly 
all  the  species  mentioned  below  were  either  obtained  by  ourselves  or 
purchased  In  a  f^esh  state  of  the  hunters.  The  area  to  which  this 
list  refers  embraces  a  portion  of  the  Kedicine  Bow  range  of  moon- 
tains.  Elk  Mountain  being  one  of  the  prominent  landmarks  of  the 
locality,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  **  sage  plains  "  which  form  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  of  this  section  of  the  country. 


1.  WeWkB  fsoncolor*  Pantlier.  <*  Mountain  Lion."  More  or 
less  common  in  the  timber  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Range,  as  it  is  also 
throughout  the  timbered  portions  of  the  Booky  Mountains. 

9.  Iiynx  Cfanaileiuite.  Canada  Lynx.  Frequent  in  the 
mountains,  and  occasionally  met  with  on  the  plains. 

3*  Xiynx  roAui.    Bay  Lynx.    Not  common. 
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4.  C!aiii0  liipiM.  Gray  Wolf.  The  « Mountain  Wolf"  and 
"Timber  Wolf"  of  the  hunters.    Abundant  in  the  timber. 

S*  Cttiiift  latrttiM*  Prairie  Wolf.  *<  Coyote/'  Abundant  on 
the  plains  and  prairies. 

6.  Tnlpes  TUlcarUiy  var.  fUvus  et  maeroums. 
Fox.   Common. 

?•  Hiutela  nuurtes*    Marten.    Not  common. 
9.  Patorins  eratineiui*    Brmine  Weasel.    Abundant. 
••  Puforliui  latreoluSy  var.  Ti^on.    Mink.    Common. 
10«  Gulo  hmmeuB*    Wolverene.     '*  Carcajou."    Bather  com- 
mon, and  reported  to  be  quite  numerous  at  particular  localities. 
11.  Hepliltl*  mepliltica*    Common  Skunk.    Abundant. 
M«  Taxidea  Americana.    Badger.    Common. 
The  Fisher  (^MtuUla  Pennanti)  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  this 
immediate  region. 

Uasii»iB« 

13.  Ursa*  arctoSy  var.  Bear.  The  black,  brown  and  cinna- 
mon yarieties  are  all  Arequent.  The  hunters  not  only  recognize  them 
as  distinct  and  permanent  varieties,  but  in  addition  to  these,  some  of 
the  more  observant  of  them  distinguish  snbvarieties,  based  on  the 
sbipe  of  the  head,  the  general  form,  size  or  color.  Some  of  those  with 
whom  I  conversed  made  three  varieties  each  of  the  brown  and  cin- 
namon bears,  as  the  "  large,"  the  *' small,"  and  the  '<  real"  brown  or 
cinnamon  bear,  respectively.  The  black  form  is  represented  as  being 
■Ifflilarly  variable  in  size.  From  the  reports  of  hunters,  there  seem 
to  be  endless  varieties,  especially  in  respect  to  size  and  color,  with- 
OQt  a  very  sharp  demarcation  of  either  varieties  or  races. 

The  Baccoon  (P»*ocyon  lotor)  was  unknown  to  the  hunters  as  an 
inhabitant  of  this  region. 


The  BnflUo  (BUon  Americantui)  existed  here  abundantly  not  many 
yean  since,  but  is  not  now  found  south  of  the  Black  Hills,  or  nearer 
than  sixty  to  eighty  miles.  But  their  skulls  and  skeletons,  partially 
decomposed,  are  still  common. 

14.  OtIs  naontana.  Bocky  Mountain  Sheep.  *<  Big  Horn." 
Small  herds  are  still  more  or  less  frequent  in  the  mountains,  but  they 
in  materially  decreasing  in  numbers  every  year.  They  now  occur 
only  at  distant  points  and  in  the  most  inaccessible  places,  and  the 
professional  hunters  start  in  pursuit  of  them  with  far  less  confidence 
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of  saccess  each  year.  Althoagh  very  wary  and  difficult  to  approach, 
the  '*  professional,"  through  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  habits 
and  the  skllAil  use  of  breechloadlng  rifles,  often  succeeds  in  destroy- 
ing a  whole  band  when  once  he  has  satisfactorily  chosen  his  point  of 
attack.  Our  hunters  brought  us  in  thirteen  obtained  on  a  single  ex- 
cursion for  thenii  and  killed  f^om  a  band  of  fifteen.  The  other  two 
were  killedi  but  could  not  be  got  at. 

AjriiiiOCAPiaip^. 

U.  Antilocfapra  Amerleanft.  Pronghorn.  Antelope. 
Abundant.  Found  everywhere  on  the  plains  in  large  herds.  Their 
extermination,  however,  seems  to  be  rapidly  approaching,  fh>m  the 
rate  at  which  they  are  at  present  slaughtered.  Thousands  are  killed 
within  the  radius  of  a  few  miles,  every  year,  for  the  eastern  and 
western  markets,  a  large  proportion  of  those  killed  here  being  sent  to 
Utah,  Nevada  and  California.  The  best  of  the  antelope  season  occurs 
in  October  and  November,  the  elk  and  deer  being  the  more  profit- 
able game  later  in  the  season.  The  hunters  select  the  most  favor- 
able points  along  the  railroad  for  their  headquarters,  and  for  weeks 
together  the  more  successful  of  them  take  ftrom  five  to  eight  or  ten 
saddles  each  per  day,  for  which  they  find  ready  sale.  One  party 
whose  camp  I  visited  averaged  over  fifteen  dollars  a  day  each,  during 
the  best  of  the  season,  ft'om  the  sale  of  their  antelope  saddles.  Prob- 
ably the  antelopes  occur  at  present  in  no  greater  numbers  anywhere 
than  in  southern,  and  especially  in  southwestern,  Wyoming,  where 
bands  of  hundreds  are  often  visible,  and  the  smaller  herds  are  innu- 
merable. Uiey  are,  however,  already  perceptibly  decreasing  in 
numbers  In  consequence  of  this  wholesale  slaughter. 


10«  Cervus  CamadensUl.  Elk.  Abundant,  particularly 
about  Elk  Mountain,  and  neighboring  portions  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
Range. 

IV.  Cervus  miacrotlft*    Mule  Deer.    Abundant. 

].9«  Cervus  leucunui.  White-tailed  Deer.  Not  common, 
and  appears  not  to  associate  generally  with  the  C.  maerotU,  which  is 
here  far  more  numerously  represented.  We  obtained  a  single  speci- 
men from  our  hunters,  who  reported  it  to  be  the  only,  example  they 
had  met  with  for  many  months. 


lO.  bacillus  Hnd^onliifl.     Jumping  Mouse.    Said  to  be 
common. 
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20.  Has  nmsciilas.  House  Mouse.  Abundant  in  the  houses, 
from  which  it  drives  the  native  vesper  mice. 

21.  Hesperomys  leueopus,  var.  sonorlensls  Cones' 
MS.    White-footed  Mouse.    Abundant. 

22«  Heotomtt  clnerett.      Wood  Rat.     **  Mountain  Bat." 
Common. 
23*  Fiber  zibetlitciis.    Muskrat.    Common. 


M.  TliOiiiOiiiys  mfesceiiS.  Fort  Union  Gopher.  Com- 
mon. 

CJkBTOmTUM. 

M.  enactor  liber.    Beaver.    Abundant. 

29.  Tantlas  lateralis.  (^Spermophilus  lateralia  Balrd.) 
Say's  Striped  Squirrel.    Said  to  be  common. 

29.  Tamias  quadrivitt atiis.  Missouri  Striped  Squirrel. 
Abundant. 

29.  Spermopliilas  Riebardsoni.    Tawny  Gopher. 

Ktstaicxdjb. 

211.  Bretbizon  tforsatas,  var.  episantbus.  Porcu- 
pine.   Common  in  the  timber. 

30.  I<epa0  campestris.  Prairie  Hare.  More  or  less  com- 
mon everywhere,  but  exceedingly  abundant  at  certain  localities. 

31.  Iiepiis  ftylvatieufty  var.  arteinisia.  Sage  Babbit. 
Very  numerous  everywhere. 

32.  Uepus  Amerieanus,  var.  Vairdii.  A  rabbit  which 
is  white  in  winter  occurs  in  the  timber  in  considerable  abundance, 
and  is  doubtless  the  Lepua  Bairdii  Hayden. 

PART  IV. 

On  the  Mammals  of  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Utah. 

The  following  notes  are  based  mainly  on  information  kindly  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  Mr.  E.  D  Mecham,  of  Ogden,  Utah.  Mr.  Mecham 
was  formerly  an  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  has  spent 
twenty  years  as  a  trapper,  hunter  and  guide  in  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
His  expeditions  have  extended  from  the  Saskatchewan  on  the  north 
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to  Texas  and  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  £rom  the  MIssoarl  Rlrerto  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Moantalns.  Not  only  are  most  of  the  notes  respecting 
the  relatiTe  abundance  of  the  species  of  the  following  list  given  on  his 
authority,  but  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  Incorporate  also  some 
general  flicts  relative  to  their  range,  which  he  has  had  the  kindnesfl 
to  communicate  to  me.  The  list  proper  refers  more  directly  to  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin,  and  more  especially 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ogden.  The  notes  hence  refer  in  part  to 
the  neighboring  portions  of  the  Wahsatch  Bange  as  well  as  to  the 
valley  itself. 


!•  VelULi  concolor*  Not  common,  but  quite  generally  dis- 
tributed. 

9.  JLjWMX,  Canadensis.  Canada  Lynx.  *<  Bull  Cat."  Com- 
mon in  the  mountains  as  far  south  as  Southern  Utah. 

3.  "MdjlKX,  mfilS*    Bay  Lynx.    Common,  but  chiefly  confined  to 

the  mountains. 

CAinnjB. 

4.  Canto  lupns.    Gray  Wolf.    Common. 

Bespecting  the  color  varieties  of  the  Gray  Wolf  and  their  distribu- 
tion, Mr.  Mecham's  observations  are  as  follows :  The  gray  wolves 
occur  everywhere.  The  black  variety  he  had  never  met  with  south 
of  the  Salmon  Biver,  nor  had  he  seen  any  skins  obtained  south  of 
that  point,  but  to  the  northward  this  is  the  most  prevalent  color. 
The  red  wolf  he  had  met  with  only  in  Texas  and  the  adjoining  plains. 
The  white  wolf  he  had  not  found  south  of  northern  Utah,  except  to 
the  eastward  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  it 
occurs  as  far  south  as  Texas.  The  white  wolves  he  considered  the 
largest,  the  black  the  next  in  size,  the  gray  being  generally  a  little 
smaller. 

d.  Cants  latrans*  Prairie  Wolf.  More  or  less  common 
throughout  the  plains  and  deserts  of  the  interior. 

O.  Tnlpes  TnlrariS,  var.  macroiira.  Fox.  Common, 
running  into  the  usual  varieties.  The  red  fox,  according  to  Mr. 
Mecham,  is  much  less  plentiful  now  than  formerly.  The  ''sllTcr- 
gray,"  *' cross,"  and  <*  black  "  varieties  prevail  to  the  northward,  bat 
are  rarely  met  with  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  These  are  rather 
larger  than  the  ordinary  red  fox,  and  their  fkir  is  finer  and  more 
plentiful.  Among  these  varieties  is  of  course  included  the  so-called 
V.  maeroura, 

V.  Pntorlus  •milneus.    Ermine  Weasel.    Common. 
8.  Pntorlus  lutreolus,  var.  Tison.     Mink.     Common 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  in  the  at^oinlng  mountains  along  all  the 
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ttnaiDS.  Has  not  been  met  with  by  Mr.  Mecham  south  of  the  Ar« 
kaasas.  Bespectisg  the  fbr,  he  says  it  is  not  more  than  one-third  as 
thick  at  the  sonth  as  it  is  far  north,  where  it  is  also  nearly  Jet  black 
in  color,  while  at  the  extreme  sonth  it  is  nearly  roan. 

••  OvleliueiUl*  Wolverene.  Not  common.  Obtained  from 
Mr.  Mecham  a  specimen  killed  by  him  near  Ogden,  in  Jnne,  1871. 

lOi  HiMtrm  CmnrnM^enMiBm  Otter.  More  or  less  Areqnent  in 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  in  the  adjoining  mountains. 

11.  HepUtls  mepliltleA.  Ck>mmon  Sknnk.  Common  in 
Salt  Lake  Vall^  and  thronghont  the  plains  and  mountains  generally. 

U.  Il«p1iltls  Meolor.  Striped  Skunk.  Mr.  Mecham  gives 
Its  northern  limit  as  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Ogden. 

13.  Vaxidett-  Amerlcania.  Badger.  Of  common  occur- 
rence everywhere,  as  well  in  the  mountains  as  on  the  plains. 


14.  Proton  lotor.  Raccoon.  Mr.  Mecham  gives  it  as  rare 
in  the  mountains  bordering  the  valley,  but  was  not  aware  of  its  oc- 
eanence  in  the  valley  itself. 

U.  Unui  aretos.  Bear.  Common  in  the  mountains  every- 
where,  in  its  principal  varieties,  as  the  black,  brown,  cinnamon  and 
grizzly.  In  common  with  most  hunters,  he  regards  these  forms  as 
distinct  species.  The  cinnamon  bear  he  gives  as  the  smallest,  with 
so  average  weight  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  brown  bear  is  next  in  size,  the  black  third  in  size,  and  the  grizzly 
the  largest.  Has  killed  grizzlies  weighing  fourteen  hundred  pounds. 
Black  bears  sometimes  weigh  four  hundred  pounds,  but  their  more 
common  weight  ranges  tram  two  hundred  to  three  hundred.  At  a 
menagerie  in  Salt  Lake  City  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  alive 
and  side  by  side  specimens  of  the  black,  brown  and  cinnamon  vari- 
eties. The  only  essential  diiference  seemed  that  of  color,  and  this 
is  alight  between  the  so-called  brown  and  cinnamon  varieties.  The 
maximum  differences  in  physiognomy  and  proportions  were  between 
two  specimens  of  the  ^' brown"  bears,  in  which  the  length  of  the  nose 
and  the  Aiclal  expression  generally  was  markedly  different. 

BOVXDJB. 

ThebnflUo  (^BiBon  Awierieanus)  appears  to  have  been  abundant  at 
lome  remote  time  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Tragments  of  their 
ikalls  are  still  here  and  there  visible,  but  unless  partially  buried  in 
the  marshes  they  have  crumbled  and  nearly  disappeared.    I  met  with 
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Beveral  well  preserved  slralls  on  the  marBhes  jost  north  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  which  had  been  exposed  in  throwing  up  the  earth  for  the  railroad 
bed.  It  is  stated  that  as  late  as  18S6,  large  nambers  of  buflUo  existed 
in  this  valley,  but  that  a  winter  of  remarkable  severity  immediately 
following,  when  the  snow  Is  said  to  have  fallen  to  an  average  depth 
of  ten  feet,  nearly  exterminated  them,  and  that  the  few  that  survived 
soon  after  disappeared.  They  seem  also  to  have  formerly  extended 
much  to  the  westward  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  Mr.  Mecham 
assuring  me  that  he  has  not  only  seen  their  skulls  bleaching  on  the 
plains  to  the  westward,  but  also  on  -  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  on  the  so-called  Hastings  trail.  I  have  also  re- 
ceived substantially  the  same  report  from  others,  these  accounts  being 
wholly  independent  and  from  persons  unknown  to  each  other.  They 
have,  however,  scarcely  been  seen  west  of  the  Green  Biver  for  thirty 
years. 

Mr.  Mecham,  alluding  to  his  experience  with  the  butfolo,  says  he 
saw  "  millions  "  of  them  on  the  Laramie  Plains  In  1846.  When  the 
emigrants  began  to  cross  these  plains  they  slaughtered  the  bnffUo 
recklessly,  killing  thousands  for  which  they  had  no  use.  This  whole- 
sale butchery  alarmed  the  Indians  for  the  fate  of  these,  to  them,  In- 
dispensable animals,  and  to  save  them  from  destruction  and  perhaps 
to  annoy  the  whites,  they  drove  them  away  from  the  regular  emigrant 
trail,  endeavoring  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  emigrants.  But  this  precaution  seems  to  have  availed  little,  as 
they  continued  to  decrease  rapidly  In  numbers.  A  few  still  straggle 
to  the  northern  edge  of  these  plains,  from  their  range  farther  north, 
but  over  vast  areas  In  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  where  twenty  to 
twenty -five  years  ago  they  existed  in  abundance,  they  have  now  be- 
come whoUy  extinct. 

10.  Oris  montfailfa.  Bocky  Mountain  Sheep.  Found  here 
and  there  In  the  Wahsatch  Bange,  but  are  rapidly  decreasing  In 
numbers. 

The  Bocky  Mountain  Goat  (AploceruB  montanu$)  occurs  about  two 
hundred  miles  north  of  Ogden,  whence  specimens  have  been  received 
at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  collected  by  Mr.  Mecham. 
This  Is  the  most  southerly  point  of  their  occurrence  known  to  Mr. 
Mecham. 


IV.  Antilocapra  Americana.  Pronghorn.  "Antelope." 
Occurs  about  forty  miles  west  of  Ogden,  and  was  formerly  more  or 
less  numerous  throughout  the  Valley.  Captain  Stansbury,  In  his  Sx- 
pedUion  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  speaks  of  finding  them  on  Antelope 
and  Stansbury  Islands,  daring  his  survey  of  the  lake  in  1850. 
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18.  C^mift  CAiiaileiisIs*  Elk.  More  or  less  common  in 
the  moaotalns  bordering  the  valley.  Mr.  Mecham  has  seen  them  as 
ftr  south  as  the  Mexican  boundary,  and  speaks  of  having  met  with 
droves  of  two  thousand  individuals  in  southern  New  Mexico. 

19*  Cemis  maerotls*  Mule  Deer.  Common  at  fkvorable 
localities. 

M.  Cemui  leucums.  White-tailed  Deer.  Found  in  the 
Tsllejs,  but  less  plentiful  than  the  preceding. 

91.  J'acnlaA  HuilAOiiliis.    Common. 

92m  Hits  museulus.  House  Mouse.  Common.  Lives 
chiefly  in  the  houses,  but  also  frequents  the  fields.  It  arrived  here 
maoy  years  since,  but  neither  M.  riUtus  nor  M.  decumanu8  seems  to 
have  yet  appeared. 

23.  Hesperom js  leocopas,  var.  sonoiiensls*  White- 
footed  Mouse.    Abundant. 

M.  If  eotoma  elnerejA.    Wood  Rat.    Common. 

Another  wood  rat  (iV.  Mexicanaf),  with  the  tall  hairy  only  at  the 
base,  is  said  by  Mr.  Mecham  to  occur  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
farther  south. 

M.  ArrlcolA f   A  large  dark-colored  Arvicola,  of  the  size 

of  A,  Hparius^  is  represented  as  common. 

9%.  FItoer  Blbetlilciui.  Muskrat.  Common  in  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Yalley  and  ranges  five  or  six  hundred  miles  farther  south. 


n,  Thomomys  rafescens  f  The  mounds  of  a  species  of 
Thomomys  are  common,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  speci- 
inent  of  the  animal. 

M.  CMtor  I11ier«    Beaver.   Common  at  fltvorable  localities. 

M.  fldams  Hudsonlus,  var.  Fremonti.  Fremont's 
Squirrel.  Common  everywhere  in  the  pineries.  Said  to  be  the  exact 
coonterpart  of  the  eastern  red  squirrel  in  notes  and  habits.  I  could 
letrn  of  the  occurrence  of  no  other  species  of  Sdurus  In  this  region. 
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30«  Sciaroptems  TOliicella.  Flying  Sqalrrel.  Common. 

31.  Tamlas  lateralis.    Say's  Striped  Sqalrrel.    Common. 

39».  Taaiias  lluadFiTlttataui*  Missouri  Striped  Sqalrrel. 
Common. 

33a  IpermopliUus  Harriftl.  Harrjis's  Striped  Sqalrrel. 
Abundant. 

34.  3pennaplilln»  vrammaraA*  A  second  and  larger 
species  of  Spermophilus  Is  also  represented  as  abundant.  This  Is  an- 
doubtedly  S.  grammurus,  specimens  of  which,  collected  in  this  Tlcln- 
ity  have  been  brought  In  by  Dr.  Hayden's  parties. 

35.  Cynomys  Columlilairas.  (C  GunnUofU  Balrd.) 
Short-tailed  Prairie  Dog.  According  to  Mr.  Mecham,  this  animal  la 
foand  as  far  west  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  but  is  not  of 
common  occurrence  in  Sail  Lake  Valley.  Smaller  than  C.  Ludovid' 
antu,  and  unfit  for  food ;  the  other  is  regarded  as  excellent  eating. 
The  C  Columbianus  lives  in  more  desert  regions  and  feeds  so  mnch 
upon  the  ditTeront  species  of  Artemiiia  as  to  be  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  their  peculiar  flavor. 

30.  Aretomys  llaTlTenter.  Yellow-footed  Marmot  Com- 
mon in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  living  among  the  rocks. 


3V.  Srettalzon  dorsatuA,  var.  epizantlms.  Porcu- 
pine. Not  common.  Ranges  southward  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Arkansas,  Red,  Gila  and  Del  Norte  rivers.  Much  smaller  and  lighter 
colored  southward. 


33.  Xafoaiys  prineeps.  Little  Chief  Hare.  Under  the 
name  of  ''Mountain  Rat,"  this  species  is  well  known  to  Mr.  Mecham, 
who  has  often  met  with  it,  both  to  the  northward  and  southward, 
near  the  tops  of  the  higher  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Ranges.  He  described  to  me  the  animal  and  its  habits  so  acca- 
rately  as  to  leave  its  identity  beyond  question. 


39.  I«epas  eallotis*    Jackass  Rabbit.    Common. 

40.  Iiepus  campestris.    Prairie  Hare.    Common. 
41*  liepus  sylTatlcas,  var.  artemlsia.    Common. 
4Si.  Iiepuft  Amerlcanufly  var.  Sairdiif    In  addition  to 

the  throe  species  of  X^vt  above  named,  of  which  we  obtained  speci- 
mens, a  foarth  was  described  to  me  as  inhabiting  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mountains.  It  is  probably  the  L.  Bairdii  Hayden  and  is  said  (per- 
p  8  erroneously)  to  remain  white  the  whole  year. 
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SeguiiAb  Meeting,  Monday,  April  6,  1874. 

Mbeung  this  eyening  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  Pbesi- 
DBNT  in  the  chair.     Records  read. 

Henry  C.  Hewitt,  George  A.  Batea  and  Olney  W. 
Brooking,  all  of  Salem,  were  duly  elected  resident  mem- 
bers. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  assigned,  for  this  evening  waa 
postponed. 

Adjonrned. 


Begijlab  Meeting,  Monday,  April  20,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair.    Records  read. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Maurice  H.  Bich- 
ardson  was  elected  Secretary  'gro  tern. 

The  Seoretaet  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

C.  D.  Bndler,  Boston,  If  arch  SO;  E.  W.  Baswell,  Boston,  March  0;  J.  W.  Chad- 
wick,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  March  80;  N.  Cleaveland,  Westport,  Conn.,  March  16; 
HeDiy  B.  Dawson,  Morrisania,  New  Tork,  Not.  81,  Jan.  16;  S.  O.  Drake,  Boston, 
AinUT;  J.  A.  GiUis,  Salem,  Oct.  13;  George  L.  Gleason,  Feb.  25,  March  86;  A. 
Gny,  Cambridge,  April  14;  S. A.Greene,  Boston,  Feb.  80;  John  P.  Minkler,  Albany, 
Xsw Tork,  March  84;  N.  Paine,  Worcester,  April  14,  16;  Daniel  A.  Sogers,  Chl- 
csfo,  UK,  March  16;  J.  L.  Sibley,  Cambridge,  Feb.  17;  A.  S.  Tiffany,  Dayenport, 
lows,  March  19;  S.  Y.  Summers,  New  Orleans,  La.,  March  86;  American  Sweden- 
borg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society,  New  Tork,  March  19;  Naturfbrschende  Ges- 
•nsehaft  in  Basel,  Feb.  18;  Die  Natnrforschende  Gesellschaft  in  Bern,  May,  1878; 
Boston  Public  Library,  Feb.  80,  March  87;  Naturwissenschaft  Yerein  su  Bremen, 
'ta.  6;  Bnllklo  Historical  Society,  March  83,  April  1ft ;  Geological  Surrey  of  India, 
Cakatta, Dec.  1 ;  Die  K.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  su  Qottingen,  Jan.  81 ;  Lit- 
craiy  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liyerpool,  Feb.  85;  Die  K.  Bayerischen  Akad- 
toUs  der  Wisseotehalten,  Mnnchen,  Deo.;  New  England  Historio-Genealogioal 
Society,  April  16;  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  March  83;  New  York  Historical 
Society,  March  84,  April  15;  New  Tork  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  March  83; 
Oliio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,  March  84;  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Booisfy,  Match  88 ;  SocMt4  Sntomologiqae  de  Bussie,  Sept  8. 
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The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions : — 

By  Donation. 

BOABDHAN,  8 AMUBL  L.,  Of  Augusta,  Maine.  The  Wealth  and  Industry  of  Hii&e 
for  1873,  by  W.  E.  8.  Whitmore. 

Book,  E.  P.,  of  New  York,  N.  T.  The  Corwin  Genealogy,  by  E.  T.  Corwin.  1 
vol.  8to.-  New  York,  1872. 

Bbadlss,  Rot.  C.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  **  Death  and  the  Resurrection,*'  a  Ser 
mon  preached  Sunday,  March  16, 1874,  by  donor. 

CXTT  or  Boston.   City  Documents  for  1878.   4to1s.  8to. 

Cdtteb,  Abram  E.,  of  Charleetown,  Mass.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Trustees  of 
Charlestown  Free  Schools.    1874. 

Dbvsreuz,  6so.  H.  Key  to  North  American  Birds,  by  E.  Cones.  1  toI.  8to 
Salem,  1872. 

Emskton,  James.    Salem  Directory  for  1872.    1  vol.  Sto. 

Foots,  Rev.  H.  W.,  of  Boston.  Sermon  at  King's  Chapel  in  Memory  of  Cbarles 
Sumner,  March  22, 1874,  and  Serrices  at  the  Funeral,  March  16, 1874. 

Grbbn,  S.  a.,  of  Boston.    Miscellaneous  pampUets,  27. 

Hill,  Wm.  M.   Manual  of  the  Common  Council  for  1874. 

HOLDBN,  N.  J.    The  Commonwealth  for  1873. 

James,  Mrs.  Thomas  P.,  of  Cambridge.  The  Potts  Memorial,  by  donor.  1  toI. 
small  4to.    Cambridge,  1674. 

Mack,  E.  C.  The  Daguerrotype  and  Foreign  Miscellany.  86  numbers.  The 
Radical.   80  numbers. 

Massachusetts  Hostxcultubal  Society.  Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  60. 

Morse,  E.  S.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  31. 

NuTTTiNO,  Miss  M.  O.,  of  South  Hadley,  Mass.  Catalogue  of  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary,  1878-4. 

Phillips,  W.  P.  Annual  Report  of  the  Mass.  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirm- 
ary, 1874. 

Putnam,  F.  W.  Manual  of  Instruction  and  Check  List  of  the  Birds  of  North 
America,  by  E.  Cones.    1  vol.  8ro. 

SiLSBEE,  Mrs.  B.  H.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  200. 

State  Boabd  of  Health  of  Bf  ass.   Fifth  Annual  Report,  Jan.,  1874. 

Stephens,  W.  H.,  of  Lowville,  New  York.  Memorial  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Sturterant 
lTOl.8vo.    New  York,  1874. 

Sticknbt,  M.  a.    Christian  Observer,  1816, 1816.   2  vols.  8to. 

U.  8.  Patent  Office.   Official  Gazette  for  Feb.  24,  March  3, 10, 17, 24, 1874. 

Whitaker,  a.  E.,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Annual  Report  of  the  President, 
Treasurer  and  Librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  San  Frandseo. 
1873. 

WlLUAMB,  H.  L.    The  F^i  Gasette,  Oct.  11, 1873. 

By  Exchange. 

Archiv  dee  Anthkofologie,  Bbaunschweio.  Band  t1.   Heft  8, 1873. 

Bibuotheque  Uniybrselle  et  Revue  Suisse.  Archives  des  Sciences  Physi- 
ques et  Naturelles.    No.  102.    Dec,  1873.    Geneve. 

BOTANISK  TiDSSKRiFT  IN  KjObi^nhavn  TidsskHft,  Andou  Raekke,  Andet  and 
Tredje  Binds,  Fredje  and  Forste  Haefte,  1872-73.    2  pamphlets  8vo. 

Geological  Survey  of  India.  Memoirs  of  the,  PalaontoTogia  India.  Vol.  ii 
pt.  1,  Vol.  ir,  pts.  3, 4, 1873.  3  pamphlets,  4to.  Records  of  the,  Vol.  ▼!,  pts.  1, 2,S, 
4, 1873.   4  pamphlets,  8vo.    Memoirs  of  the.    Yol.  x,  pt.  1, 1873.   8to  pamphlet. 
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GSSBLLSCRAFT  NATUBFOB0CHEKDBH  FBSUKDB  IV  BSSLIK.      FestSChrift   ZUT 

Feier  des  HandertJShrigren  Bestehens  der  Gesellschaft.    1  vol.  4to.    Berlin,  187S. 

iNSTznrr  Histosiqub  us  Pabis.  L'  Inyestigateur,  88  Aane^  JaiUet-Deo.,  1873. 
S  pamphlets,  8to. 

Ixmrtrr  National  Gbnbtois.   Bulletin,  tome  xyIU,  1878.   1  yol  8yo. 

KGnOUCHB   GE8BLLSCHAFT   DBB  WiSSBNSGHAFTBll  GomNGBN.       Nachrlch- 
ten,  1873.    1  toI.  12mo. 
KdNIOUSCB  BATBBISCHBN  AKADBinB   DBB  WI88BVBCHAFTEN   IK  MOKCHBN. 

Siunngsborichte,  der  Philos.  Classe.     HeA  iv,  y,  187S,  Heft  i,  ii,  iii,  ly,  1873.    6 
pamphlets,  8yo.    Sitzungsberlohte,  der  Math.  Classe,  Heft  ill,  1878,  Heft  i,  ii,  1873. 
i  pamphlets',  8yo. 
K0.VOBUOB  Danskb  YiDBNBKABBByBS  SBL8KAB  IS  KjObbnhatk.    Oyersigt, 

Ko.  i,  1873. 

MDrwssoTA  HI8TOIUCAL  SociBTT.    Annual  Beport  of.    1878. 

Natural  Histobt  Sogibtt  of  Montbbal.  The  Canadian  Naturalist,  Vol.  yiL 
No.  it,  1874. 

NkwHaxpsribb  HiSTOBtf3AL  SociBTT.  Proceedings  of  the.  1872-73,  including 
the  Semi-Centennial  Exercises,  May  22, 1878. 

PBiLADEu»mA  ACADBUT  OF  Natubal  Scibvcbs.  Proceedings  6t  the.  Pt.  iii, 
Oct.,  Xoy.,  Dec.,  1873. 

Sociftft  D\  AccuMATATioK.  Bulletin  Mensuel,  2me  series,  tome  z.  No.  z,  zl, 
Oct.,  Noy.,  1873.    2  pamphlets,  8yo. 

SoatTl:  ly  AOBIOULTURB,  SCIENCB8  ET  Abts  DB'Uk  Sabthe,  Lb  Mak8.  Bul- 
letin, tome  zzi,  4e  Trim,  1871-72,  tome  zzil,  ler,  2e  and  Se  Trhn,  1873-74.  2  pamph- 
lets, 8to. 

SoCltTt  ENTOMOLOOIQUB  DB  BT788IB  IN  ST.  PETEBSBOUBa.     HorSB  Socictatls 

£Dtomologic»  Bttssica,  tome  yiii,  Nos.  iii,  iy,  1871-72,  tome  iz,  Nos.  i,  ii,  1872.  3 
punphlets,  8yo. 

State  Historical  Socibtt  of  Iowa.   The  Annals  of  Iowa  for  Jan.,  1874. 

PUBUSHBRS.  American  Justifler.  Forest  and  Stream,  dloucester  Telegraph. 
UaTerhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Beporter. 
Lyim  rranscript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Beporter.  Nation.  Nature.  Salem 
Obserrer.   Salem  Post.   Peabody  Press. 

Daniel  A.  Vamey,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  James  Kimball, 
W.  P.  Uphara,  John  Robinson,  Caleb  Cooke  and  William 
Neilson,  was  appointed  to  nominate  a  list  of  officers  to 
be  presented  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  presented  some  inter- 
esting and  highly  instructive  remarks  on  the  various 
modes  of  illustration,  with  brief  historical  sketches  of 
the  same.  He  first  alluded  to  some  of  the  earlier  forms 
known  to  have  been  used,  and  specified  several  books 
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printed  at  that  period,  with  appropriate  and  apt  illustra- 
tions. 

He  then  spoke  of  wood  engraving,  the  kind  of  wood 
used,  the  manner  of  preparing  the  same,  the  peculiar 
tools,  etc. ;  also  the  process  of  electrotyping,  which  is 
now  so  universally  adopted.  Copper  plate  and  steel 
engraving  were  next  described ;  then  the  process  of  litho- 
graphy ;  and  he  alluded  briefly  in  conclusion  to  the  heli- 
otype,  albertype  and  woodburytype.  Mr.  Morse  stated 
that  he  would  like  to  speak  more  fully  at  some  future 
meeting  on  the  last  named  processes  of  illustration.  He 
exhibited  several  striking  specimens  of  the  various  styles, 
and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  sketches  on  the  black- 
board. 

Vice  President  F.  W,  Putnam  thought  that  perhaps 
the  printing  by  uncivilized  races,  by  the  use  of  band 
stamps  for  the  impression  of  designs  in  color  upon  various 
materials,  especially  the  several  kinds  of  ^* cloth''  made 
from  wood-fibre,  really  involved  all  the  principles  of  the 
arts  of  engraving  and  printing,  and,  like  many  other 
things  common  in  our  daily  life,  proved  that  the  prin- 
ciples involved  were  discovered  or  gradually  developed 
under  various  circumstances  and  in  various  ways  by  the 
wants  and  desires  of  man,  showing  a  uniform  working 
of  the  human  intellect,  though  of  course  modified  by  sur- 
rounding conditions. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Messrs. 
G.  A.  Perkins,  F.  W.  Putnam,  E.  S.  Morse  and  others. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  skull 
received  from  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, as  that  of  a  Moundbuilder.      The  description 
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printed  on  the  back  of  the  photograph  reads,  ** Skull  of 
*a  Mound  Builder'  from  shell-bed  on  Sock  Island/'  Mr. 
Tiffany,  in  his  letter  accompanying  the  photograph,  states 
that  there  were  six  other  skulls  found  in  the  "shell-bed,'' 
and  also  a  plate  of  mica  and  several  other  articles*  The 
following  description  of  the  locality  in  which  the  skull 
was  found  accompanied  the  photograph : — 

"The  skull  known  as  the  shell-bed  skull  was  discov- 
ered by  A.  S.  Tiffany  iu  Nov.,  1871,  and  contributed  by 
him  to  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  with 
description. 

On  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  grounds,  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  there  bid  been  an  excavation 
about  three  hundred  feet  long  and  eight  feet  deep.  Three 
feet  from  the  top  there  was  a  deposit  of  shells,  mostly 
species  of  Unio,  Melania  subsolida,  and  two  or  more 
species  of  Helix.  The  shell-bed  at  this  place  varies  from 
six  to  sixteen  inches  thick. 

In  this  shell-bed  the  skull  and  bones  belonging  to  one 
individual  were  found ;  all  the  covering  above  the  bones 
was  an  aqueous  deposit ;  above  the  shells,  as  well  as  with 
them,  there  were  water-worn  pebbles  and  sand,  the  mate- 
rial becoming  finer  towards  the  top,  the  last  foot  being 
fine  alluvium  and  vegetable  mould ;  the  sedimentary  lines 
were  perfect  and  unbroken.  The  excavations  had  made 
the  means  of  observing  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  place  was  visited  by  many  members  of  the  Society 
and  by  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell,  while  some  of  the  bones 
were  in  place,  and  all  agree  that  the  soil  covering  this 
prehistoric  man  was  a  sedimentary  deposit. 

Accurate  levelling  proves  the  top  of  this  deposit  to  bo 
eighteen  feet  above  the  highest  water  known  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi since  Fort  Armstrong  was  established  on  the 
island." 

Mr.  Putnam  thought  that  the  indications  were  that  the 
relics  were  those  of  the  ancient  Indians  rather  than 
Moundbuilders.      He  did  not  know  of   any  shell-beds 
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formed  by  the  Moundbuilders,  though  common  as  Indian 
refuse  heaps,  and  the  fact  that  large  pieces  of  mica  had 
been  found  in  Indian  graves  here  in  Massachusetts  proved 
that  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Moundbuilders  placed  a 
special  value  on  that  substance. 

Mr.  Putnam  also  exhibited  a  large  tooth  of  a  shark, 
presented  by  Rev.  D.  P.  Noyes  of  Pigeon  Cove,  who  ob- 
tained it  from  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  one  of  two  men  who, 
while  in  a  dory  deeply  laden  with  fish,  near  St.  Peter's 
Bank,  had  been  fiercely  attacked  by  a  large  shark,  which 
bit  at  the  dory,  leaving  the  marks  of  one  jaw  on  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  and  of  the  other  on  the  side.  The 
boat  was  tipped  by  the  shark  to  such  an  extent  as  to  spill 
part  of  the  fish  and  take  in  water,  and  was  kept  afloat 
only  by  vigorous  bailing.  The  fragments  of  several 
teeth  were  found  in  the  wood.  The  perfect  specimen 
was  from  the  front  of  the  under  jaw,  and  was  1*8 
inches  in  length  from  the  centre  of  its  root  to  its  point, 
and  from  the  extreme  end  of  its  root,  2'1.  Its  extreme 
width  at  base,  across  the  root,  was  1*5  inches.  On  com- 
parison with  specimens  of  large  sharks  in  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  made  by  Mr.  Garman,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  a  tooth  of  this  size  would  indicate  a  total 
length  for  the  animal  of  more  than  thirteen  feet.  Judg- 
ing from  the  single  tooth,  the  shark  was  probably  a  speci- 
men of  the  Oarcharias  (^Prionodon)  lamia j  or  a  closely 
allied  species,  and  is  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the 
fauna  of  our  eastern  coast. 
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Previous  to  the  adjournment  the  President  alluded 
to  the  recent  death  of  Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby,  who  during 
his  residence  in  Salem  had  been  an  interested  member, 
held  several  offices,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  some  of 
the  operations  of  the  Institute.  He  had  also  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  and  from  1858  to  1864 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Salem. 

Dr.  George  A.  Perkins,  after  some  appropriate  re- 
marks, introduced  the  following  resolutions  : — 

Whereas,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  earthly  life 
of  our  associate  and  friend.  Professor  Alpheus  Crosby, 
has  reached  its  close  : 

Resdvedj  That,  with  profound  sorrow  at  the  loss  we 
sustain  in  his  lamented  death,  we  place  on  record  our  sin- 
cere testimony  to  his  eminent  talents  and  exalted  worth. 
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Resolvedy  That,  with  honorable  pride  and  reverent  re- 
gard, we  shall  remember  our  departed  friend  as  a  distin- 
guished Scholar,  whose  works  were  a  blessing  to  the  stu- 
dent and  an  honor  to  his  country ;  as  an  Educator,  whose 
zeal  inspired  all  that  came  within  the  broad  circle  of  his 
influence,  and  whose  wisdom  guided  many  in  the  paths  of 
true  knowledge;  as  a  Philanthropist,  who  kindly,  but 
fearlessly,  labored  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  and  the 
oppressed  of  every  race ;  as  a  Citizen  who  was  always 
ready  to  perform  the  duties  which  every  man  owes  soci- 
ety ;  and  as  a  Neighbor  and  Friend,  whose  genial  spirit, 
tender  sympathies  and  kindly  acts  will  long  be  cherished 
in  grateful  memories. 

Mesolvedj  That,  while  we  proflTer  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  our  friend,  we  rejoice  with  them  in  the 
full  assurance  that  his  death  is  but  his  entrance  into  im- 
mortal life. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  seconded  the  resolutions,  and  in 
his  remarks  alluded  to  the  interest  Prof.  Crosby  had 
always  taken  in  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the 
Institute,  and  his  appreciation  of  Science.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  at  the 
State  Normal  School  in  this  city  as  due  to  Prof.  Crosby, 
who,  while  principal  of  the  school,  had  greatly  encouraged 
the  study  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  commenced  the 
museum.  At  that  time  and  for  many  years  after  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  encouragement  of  the  study,  and 
it  was  most  fitting  that  the  Institute  should  do  honor  to 
his  memory,  and  thus  acknowledge  his  great  scholarship, 
his  sympathy  in  its  work  and  his  worth  as  a  valued  mem- 
ber. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  and  the  Secretary 

was  requested  to  enter  them  upon  the  records  and  to  send 
a  copy  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
Adjourned. 
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Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  Mat  4,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.     The  Pkesi- 

DENT  in  the  chair.     Records  read. 

> 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Maurice  H.  Rich- 
ardson was  requested  to  act. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  G«orge  H.  Allen,  May  1 ;  Samncl  Dawson,  Montreal,  April  23 ;  B.  R.  Endi- 
eoit,  Beyerlj,  April  29;  Obcar  Faulhaber,  HarerhiU,  May  2;  H.  W.  Lowry,  Lane 
Seminary,  Walnut  UUls,  Ohio,  April  2;  Robert  Manning,  April  21;  George  H. 
Preble,  Boston,  April  23;  E.  A.  Silebee,  Boston,  May  2;  William  H.  Teomana, 
Columbia,  Conn.;  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  April  27;  Iowa  State  Historical 
Society,  April  16,  23;  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  AprU  20;  New  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society,  April  29;  New  York  Lyceum  ot  Natural  History,  April  27;  Ohio  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society,  April  17;  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  April 
29;  Smithsonian  Institution,  April  18, 24. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  : — 

By  Donation, 

Appleton,  FaANCis  U.,  of  Peabody.  BuUetin  of  the  Bussey  Institution.  P. 
II,  1874. 

Dawson,  Samuel,  of  Montreal,  Ca.  The  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist, 
Tol.  T.   Vol.  iii,  D.  8.,  No.  4.   Jan.,  1868.'  Yol.  vi,  n.  s.,  No.  2.    1871. 

Depabtmbnt  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  Report  of  the  Cora* 
mittee,2d  Session,  42d  Congress,  1871-72.  3  ?o1b..870.  British  Counter  Case  and 
Papers,  Arbitration  at  Gene?a,  2d  Session,  42d  Congress,  1871-72.  1  vol.  8vo. 
Uoa«e  Journal,  2d  Session,  42d  Congrass,  1871-72.  1  vol.  8vo.  Treatise  and  Con* 
rentions  since  JiUy  4, 1776,  3d  Session,  llstCongress,  1870-71.  1  vol.  8vo.  British 
Ca^e  and  Papers  Arbitration  at  Geneva,  2d  Session,  42  Congress.  1871-72.  3  vols. 
8to.  Patent  Office  Reports,  2d  Session,  4^t  Congress,  1869-70.  3  vols.  8vo.  Ex- 
ecutive Documents,  1st  Session,  42d  Congress,  1871.  2  vols.  8vo.  House  Miscel* 
laoeons,  Ut  Session,  42d  Congress,  1871.  1  voL  8vo.  House  Journal,  1st  Session, 
^d  Congress,  1871.  1  vol.  8vo.  Senate  Reports,  1st  Session,  42d  Congress,  1871, 
1  vol.  8vo.  Senate  Documents,  Ist  bession,  42d  Congress,  187L  1  vol.  8vo.  Senate 
Journal,  1st  Session.  42d  Congress,  1871.  1  vol.  8vo.  Senate  Miscellany,  1st  Ses* 
iioD,42d  Congress,  1871.  1  vol.  8vo.  Senate  Journal,  2d  Session,  42d  Congress, 
12Q-72.  Ivol.Svo.  Senate  Documents,  2d  Session,  42d  Congress,  1871-72.  2  vols. 
Sro.  SenateMlscellaneous,  2d  Session,  42d  Congress,  1871-72.  1  vol.  8vo.  Senate 
^orts,  2d  Session,  42  Congress,  1871-72.  6  vols.  8vo.  Executive  Documents,  2d 
Session,  43d  Congpress,  1871-72.  7  vols.  8vo.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  2d 
Se»»ion,  42d  Congress,  1871-72.  2  vols.  8vo.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
nor,  id  Session,  42d  Congress,  1871-72.  2  vols.  8vo.  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
tiK  Currency  and  Commissioners  of  Internal  Revenue,  2d  Session,  42d  Congress, 
1S71-72.  1  vol.  8vo.  Affairs  in  the  late  Insurrectionary  States,  2d  Session,  42d 
Congress.  13  vcls.  6vo.   Camp  Mohave,  Commerce  and  Navigation  Customs  Tariff 
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Legislation,  2d  Session,  42d  Congress,  1871-72.  1  toI.  8vo.  Explorations  and 
Surveys  for  a  Ship-Canal  Isthmus  of  Tebuantepec,  2d  Session,  42d  Congress.  1$71- 
72.  1  vol.  4to.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  2d  Session,  42d  Congress, 
1871-72.  1  vol.  8vo.  Message  and  Reports  of  Department,  Foreign .  Relations  of 
the  United  States,  2d  Session,  42d  Congress,  187J-72.  1  vol.  8vo.  Annual  Reports 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Postmaster  General,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  2d  Ses- 
sion. 42d  Congress,  1871-72.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Hodges.  Mary  O.  The  Boston  Fire,  by  T.  E.  Frothingham.  1  vol.  I2mo.  Flan 
of  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Lee,  John  C.    Commercial  Bulletin  for  March,  April,  1874. 

Mekuitt,  Lucinda  F.  The  Shanghai  Budget,  Dec.  31, 1873,  Jan.  8, 15,22,29, 
Feb.  6, 12,  lU,  1874. 

MOKSE,  £.  S.  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1874. 

Palfrat,  C.  W.  The  American  Law  Register,  14  numbers.  The  Mining  Mag- 
azine, 6  numbers.  The  Republic,  4  numbers.  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
8  numbers.    MiHccllaneous  Reviews,  16  numbers.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  25. 

Poole,  W.,  Wenham.  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Wenham. 
March,  1874.    Annual  Report  of  the  Selectmen  of  Wenham.    Feb.,  1874. 

Wallis,  Mrs.  C.  A.  The  Naval  Gazetteer.  1  vol.  8vo.  London,  1871.  Massa- 
chusetts Register  and  Military  Record,  1802.  1  vol.  8vo.  Public  Documents  for 
18J8, 1839, 1846.  4  vols.  8vo.  A  Treatise  on  the  Plague  anfl  Yellow  Fever.  1  vol. 
8vo.    17U9.    The  Hieruphant.    1  vol.  8vo.    United  States  Weekly  Telegraph,  1831, 

2  vols.  8vo.  Patent  Office  Report,  1818, 1850-61, 1852-53, 1857.  4  voif.  8vo.  Tweuly- 
third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1860.  1  vol.  8vo.  Political  Works 
of  Thomas  Paine.  1  vol.  8vo.  MitcheU's  United  States.  1  vol.  8vo.  IllustratioDS 
of  the  Divine  Government.  1  vol.  8vo.  SermcmJs  by  O.  Dewy.  2  voIh.  12mo.  Tri- 
umph, by  Rev.  Samuel  Hutchinson.  1  vol.  16mo.  History  of  Charles  the  Twcllth. 
1  vol.  12ino.  1833.  Dictionary  ol  Thomas  Sheridan.  1  vol.  IGmo.  1796.  Names 
and  Titles  of  Jesus.  1  vol.  8vo.  The  Principles  of  Grammar.  1  vol.  12mo.  A 
Geological  Reconnolssance  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  1  vol.  8vo.  1856.  Memoir 
of  Philip  Lindsley.  1  vol.  8vo.  1859.  Life  of  Bonaparte.  1  vol.  ]2mo.  Inquiry, 
by  W.  Buifour.  1  vol.  12mo.  Memoirs  ol  Lafayette.  1  vol.  12mo.  Messages  of 
General  Andrew  Jackson.  1  vol.  12mo.  Election  Sermon  by  W.  E.  Channing.  1 
vol.  8vo.  American  Almanacs,  1831,  1833.  2  vols.  12mo.  Public  and  Private 
Economy.  1  vol.  12mo.  Capital  Punishment.  1  vol.  8vo.  The  Heavenly  Union, 
by  W.  H.  Porter.  1  vol.  12mo.  The  Constitution  of  the  Fifteen  States.  1vol. 
12mo.    Memoir  of  Rev.  E.  Payson.   1  vol.  16mo.    Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son. 

3  vols.  lOmo.  Manual  for  the  General  Court  for  1857, 1858.  2  vols.  r2mo.  Mrs. 
Chapone's  Letters.    1  voK  18mo. 

Waters,  J.  L.  Arnold's  First  Greek  Book.  1  vol.  12mo.  Adjutant  General's 
Report  of  Illinois,  1861-62.  1  vol.  8vo.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 
1871.  1  vol.  8vo.  Report  on  In£>anity  and  Idiocy  in  Mass.  1  vol.  8vo.  Commerce 
and  Nnvigatiou,  1854.  1  vol.  8vo.  Trani^actionH  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural 
Society,  1807-8.    1  vol.  8vo.    MisceUaueous  pamphlets,  37. 

WiLLSON,  £.  B.    Record  of  Unitarian  Worthies  for  April,  1874.    8vo  pamph. 


By  Exchange. 

American  Antiquarian  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  Oct. 
21,  1873. 
Boston  Public  Library.    Bulletin  for  April,  1874.   ' 
Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.   Bulletin  of.    Vol.  i.  No.  4.    1873-74. 
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CAXADI4N INSTITTTB  OF  TORONTO.    The  Canadian  Journal  for  April,  1874. 

New  Exglan'd  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  BiBtorical  and  Genea- 
iofrical  Register  for  April-June.    1874. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society.  Record  of  the. 
Vol.  T,  No.  2.    April,  1874. 

PuBUSiiERS.  American  Naturalist.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gloucester  Tele- 
innpli.  Ilaverbill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn 
Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Nation.  Nature. 
Petbody  Press.    Salem  Observer.    Salem  Post.    Siiliman's  Journal. 

Edward  Thompson,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 

Edw.  a.  Silsbee,  of  Salem,  gave  a  familiar  talk  on  art 
matters.    Tiie  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  remarks  : — 

We  must  go  to  Europe  to  see  art  in  its  greatness  and 
extent.  Driven  through  a  hundred  galleries,  we  come 
to  know  something  at  last.  One  day  wo  wake  and  find 
ourselves  connoisseurs.  We  grow  confident.  We  go 
alone.  But  time  is  needful  to  mature  taste.  It  grows  by 
lying  fallow,  and  is  a  constant  revision  of  previous  judg- 
ments. It  is  an  induction  like  science,  and  should  be 
vide  as  the  subject. 

Art  is  a  double  sense,  an  eye  behind  the  natural  eye. 
Artists  look  upon  nature  with  subtler  vision.  They  inter- 
pret it  for  us.  We  must  look  with  their  eyes  to  enter 
into  their  work.  They  multiply  our  senses  and  give  us 
enjoyments  undreamt  of  before.  Poets  do  the  same. 
Without  being  artists  or  poets  we  can  get  from  them  their 
key  of  vision,  as  families  and  friends  grow  alike  by  nat- 
ural imbuing  and  like  atmosphere.  Thus  we  have  the 
genius  of  the  world  at  command,  and  live  on  the  top  of  all 
the  ages.  Goethe  went  far  to  realize  this.  It  is  culture 
in  its  ideality  and  entirety.  Emerson  would  do  it  with 
more  artistic  temperament.  Artistic  sense  dificrs  from 
the  poetic.  The  one  is  general,  emotional ;  the  other 
professional.  They  should  play  into  each  other.  Artist 
should  be  poetic ;  poet  artistic. 
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Poetry,  painting,  music,  sculpture,  architecture,  are 
varying  phases  of  one  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Criticism 
is  interchangeable  in  these  arts.  Feeling,  elocution,  we 
speak  of  in  either.  Feeling  is  genius ;  execution,  talent. 
The  comprehension  of  feeling  is  a  great  way  in  art. 

American  art  is  scenic,  external,  no  quick  sympathy 
with  nature  in  her  every-day  mood.  It  must  fly  to  moun- 
tains, Niagaras,  icebergs,  as  if  the  miracle  of  nature  were 
not  lying  around  us  every  day,  to  hold  us  with  wonder  or 
thrill  us  with  enthusiasm ;  the  ineflable  significance  in 
common  things,  complexity  in  simplicity,  simplicity  in 
complexity ;  the  infinite  as  conspicuous  in  a  weed  as  in  a 
world.  Zoologists  might  as  well  only  study  elephants, 
botanists  trees,  or  geologists  mountains.  Church,  Bier- 
st^dt,  do  the  whole  of  nature  at  a  blow.  Snow  moun- 
tains, middle  distance,  foreground,  waterfalls,  Indians, 
encampments,— enough  for  a  dozen  pictures  in  one.  They 
seem  to  say,  "walk  up,  gentlemen,  so  much  for  your 
money."  One  cannot  take  in  so  much  at  a  time.  You 
might  as  well  put  tragedy,  comedy,  elegy,  pastoral  in  one 
poem.  Turner  is  open  to  the  same  criticism  ;  but  he  had 
an  epic  genius,  sympathy,  imaginative  power,  great  ar- 
tistic sensibility  and  expression.  He  is  florid  in  taste,  not 
simple- — Byronic,  the  same  unquiet  impulses  and  arti- 
ficial associations  in  subject,  toin-mentee — surfeited  with, 
einharras  de  richesse. 

The  French  school  is  simple,  does  not  attempt  rashly 
the  sublime,  nor  do  too  much  in  one  composition.  They 
paint  the  nearness  and  intimacy  of  nature,  her  every-day. 
Nothing  sensational,  belittling,  conventional  or  hackneyed 
comes  into  their  work.  Nature  is  endless,  and  they  know 
it  and  cling  to  it.  We,  when  we  are  not  grandiose,  are 
pretty,  never  subtle.  They  are  sincere,  meet  nature  face 
to  face,  need  nothing  local,  romantic,  trite  or  obvious  to 
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inspire  them.  Nature  is  revealed  to  them.  You  walk 
into  their  pictures  as  into  a  garden  or  a  field,  every 
minute  part  is  felt  and  well  given.  Our  art  is  thin,  dis- 
tant objects  are  faint,  not  far ;  modelling,  linear  perspec- 
tives, relations  of  tint,  tone,  texture,  color ;  sense  of  form, 
reflected  lights,  aerial  perspectives ;  are  ignored  or  not 
known.  The  whole  is  flat.  These  relations  are  "values," 
an  inestimable  word.  The  French  level  spaces,  shrubs, 
trees  and  ground,  shy  pools  and  furtive  grasses  or  weeds, 
carefully  rendered  as  they  are,  are  worth  legions  of  rocky 
mountains  and  hearts  of  the  Andes  done  in  this  shallow, 
conventional  way.  With  its  blended  outline,  French  art 
gives  us  what  we  feel  when  we  see,  not  what  we  see 
without  feeling,  which  is  our  key,  and  that  with  half  an 
eye.    Our  landscape  is  optical,  theirs  mental. 

Japanese  art  has  the  same  integrity,  never  opens  its 
eyes  but  it  sees  a  picture ;  more  through  a  window  pane 
indeed  than  another  can  see  in  a  whole  life ;  for  art  is  not 
the  seeing,  the  physical  sense,  but  the  significance  every 
object  bears  to  the  artistic  eye.  The  Belgians,  Dutch, 
are  where  the  French  are,  one  with  nature  as  she  is  with- 
out adornment.  Constable,  an  Englishman,  originated 
the  school  but  left  no  following  in  England.  The  English 
are  painstaking  but  unideal ;  metallic,  positive,  over  bril- 
liant in  color.  No  subtle  harmony,  or  subdued  feeling, 
or  gray  tones.  Wordswoilh  is  yet  to  be  grown  up  to  in 
art  there.  German  art  is  stilted  when  not  influenced  by 
the  French  school.  Like  English  or  American  painting, 
it  is  lost  without  a  subject,  a  factitious  element  or  motive 
m  the  composition  other  than  nature.  It  must  have  inci- 
dent or  association,  as  if  nature  were  not  enough.  Art 
in  these  countries  is  where  poetry  was  in  the  last  century, 
artiflcial  or  uninspired.    It  studied  form,  we  study  feeling. 

In  visiting  galleries  we  must  watch  the  mood,  not  have 
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our  eye  full  of  the  flaring  colors  of  the  street,  be  patient 
and  wait  for  the  object  to  glide  into  our  mind,  which  one 
day  it  will  do.  It  cannot  be  forced,  and  art  is  too  deli- 
cate a  thing  to  be  captured  coup  de  main.  Our  knowledge 
shifts,  and  taste  winnows.  It  is  a  step,  a  gradation. 
Judgment  at  last  becomes  secure,  and  perception  rapid. 
Coleridge  said,  "every  great  artist  creates  the  taste  by 
which  he  is  appreciated."  Ho  brings  something  new  into 
the  world,  his  genius.  He  must  instruct  us,  not  we  him. 
He  can  teach  us  to  see  what  we  did  not  see  before. 

The  Greek  mind  drew  all  nature  into  itself,  distilled  it 
in  the  alembic  of  its  imagination,  and  gave  it  foilh  sim- 
ply as  form.  Hence  the  perfection  of  that  form.  The 
northern.  Christian,  and  later  mind,  feels  nature  mysti- 
cally, sympathetically,  and  does  not  attempt  to  embody, 
personify,  reduce  to  form.  Gothic  architecture  is  the 
greatest  fruit  of  this  feeling.  It  represents  the  infinite, 
strives  after  it,  is  filled  with  it.  It  is  unending,  flexible, 
emotional,  spiritual.  It  is  a  life  and  literature  in  stone. 
For  three  centuries  all  that  men  felt  and  knew  went  to  it. 
It  created  the  grotesque.  A  gray  mist  of  stone,  it  grows 
into  marvellous  life  under  our  eye.  It  is  peopled  with 
Calibans  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dreams.  It  suggests 
something  beyond  itself.  The  Greek  did  what  he  felt, 
the  Goth  felt  what  he  cbuld  not  do.  The  Greek  is  one 
intense  concentration,  fired  with  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
drawn  from  all  experience,  the  genius  of  nature  made 
manifest.  The  Roman  arch  expresses  dominion,  security, 
serenity,  beauty.  The  Gothic  emotion,  restless  but  as- 
piring, ever  pointing  upward.  The  Roman  arch,  law, 
the  Gothic,  religion.  Hence  the  sublime  impulse  of  the 
northern  churches. 

St.  Peter's  fails  of  efiect  from  this  cause.  It  is  prosaic, 
though  huge.     You  have  to  accustom  yourself  to  it  to 
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feel  it.  Then  it  is  like  a  new  world  by  itself,  it  has  en- 
closed so  much  of  space.  It  should  have  been  a  Greek 
cross.  In  that  form  all  mass  contributes  to  unity  and 
impressiveness  of  effect.  Now  the  facade  fritters  the 
dome.  One  should  enter  it  by  the  short  arm  of  the  cross, 
then  outside  and  in  are  one,  and  we  get  the  grand  impres- 
sion at  once. 

The  great  expressions  of  northern  art  are  Gothic, 
Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare,  and,  as  Herbert  Spencer 
added,  Beethoven.  Dante  was  one  with  Gothic,  and  not 
to  be  separated  from  it. 

The  great  artists  in  modern  times  are  Michael  Angelo, 
who  created  types,  and  pried  into  the  unknown  ;  Raphael 
the  great  musical  genius,  endless  in  invention,  composi- 
tion, symphonious  and  ever  graceful,  feeling  form  as  a 
Greek  almost,  and  making  it  sensuous  as  Titian  did  color ; 
Leonardo,  who  did  the  inscrutable ;  Correggio,  who 
played  with  flame  and  softness,  archness  and  grace,  sweet 
as  a  child ;  Velasquez,  who  needed  nothing  but  the  fact 
to  inspire  him,  who  dignified  realism  by  power  and  artistic 
apprehension  into  ideality;  Titian,  the  great  poet,  in- 
tense in  romantic  depth  of  color,  who  brought  back  sen- 
suousness  without  license  into  the  world ;  Rubens  and 
Rembrandt  in  the  north,  and  Albert  Durer.  All  other 
men  are  to  be  ranked  below  these. 

Titian  includes  the  Venetians,  a  noble  company.  He 
has,  almost  alone  among  moderns,  the  serenity  of  the 
Greek.  His  pose  is  unique.  He  is  the  Phidias  of  portrait 
painting.  Tintoret  with  his  fiery  power  is  less  than  his 
depth.  The  "Sacred  and  Profane  Love"  is  as  if  dropped 
out  of  the  sky,  and  is  without  effort.  As  mere  painting, 
it  is  the  greatest  picture  in  the  world.  Paul  Veronese 
was  frank  and  healthful ;  a  subtile,  ingenuous,  delightful 
master,  but  more  external  than  Titian.     Vandyke  comes 
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after  Rubens  and  Rembrandt.  Rembrandt  was  a  magi- 
cian, and  discovered  the  poetry  in  light  and  shade.  Rubens 
was  robustious,  splendid,  healthful,  restored  enjoyment 
of  life  to  men,  painted  up  to  nature  more  than  any  man, 
and  could  do  so,  and  had  the  largest  scope  and  facility. 
His  style  is  not  searching,  or  classical,  but  romantic  and 
perfectl3'^  unconfined.  Albert  Durer  was  mystical,  Gothic, 
natural,  and  felt  the  significance  of  things.  Murillo,.  more 
of  a  poet,  must  be  placed  below  Velasquez  for  power. 

In  sculpture  there  are  few  transcendent  things,  but 
these  are  superhuman,  and  would  be  incredible  if  they  ' 
were  not  seen.  The  relics  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Venus 
of  Milo,  a  few  other  Greek  fragments — these  are  heroic. 
They  look  as  if  they  had  grown,  not  been  made.  As  in 
the  old  Italian  pictures  the  company  have  happened  there, 
not  been  placed,  Gothic  has  grown  not  been  built.  It  is 
an  organic  thing,  a  thing  of  nature.  The  Greek  temple 
is  the  crystallization  of  all  the  influences  for  beauty  of 
the  world  distilled  in  one  form  and  object.  Even  the 
Belvidere  torso,  the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo  do  not  attain  to 
this  sublime  repose,  they  are  tourmentees  in  the  compar- 
ison. 

English  art  has  but  few  names,  but  these  are  unequalled 
in  their  kind.  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Flax- 
man,  Stotherd,  Wilkie,  Turner,  Constable,  Morlaud, 
Leslie  and  Newton,  "Old  Crome,"  Blake,  a  prehistoric 
man,  an  artistic  mystic,  and  a  few  others.  The  English 
mind  expresses  itself  in  poetry. 

Kaulbach,  who  has  just  died,  had  a  stilted,  academic 
manner.  Grandiose  and  imposing,  full  of  talent,  but  like 
all  the  Germans,  a  bad  colorist,  he  was  not  a  genius. 
They  are  schoolmasters  in  art,  excogitated,  pedantic.  If 
their  claim  were  allowed  according  to  the  amount  they 
have  done,  the  old  Italians  would  be  dwarfed.    Kaulbach's 
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illustrations  are  obvious,  line-y  in  style,  poseed;  lack 
mystery,  imagination,  suggestiveuess. 

Three  things  make  sculpture,  feeling  for  form,  feeling 
for  life,  feeling  for  character.  The  Greeks  are  unap- 
proacbed  in  the  first  two.  If  the  moderns  have  done  any 
thing  it  is  in  the  last.  Sculpture  should  take  apart  like 
literature,  and  every  fragment  should  show  mastery, 
vitality,  organism.  A  line  of  Shakespeare,  a  passage  of 
Milton,  a  square  foot  of  Bubens,  Veronese,  Velasquez 
proves  the  master.  Modem  sculpture  will  not  bear  this 
test. 

American  organization  is  finer  for  art  perhaps  than  the 
English  but  lacks  robustness.  Hunt  is  the  best  exempli- 
fication of  this,  and  does  things  not  equalled  there  for 
artistic  sensibility,  or  indeed  on  the  continent.  Puri- 
tanism was  not  an  artistic  cast  of  mind  or  character.  We 
need  temperament.  The  Irish  will  give  us  this,  and 
Germans  intellectual  industry.  Puritanism  chilled  the 
blood  which  needs  enrichment.  Hawthorne,  a  subtle  im- 
aginative genius,  was  morl)id,  not  enough  flesh  and  blood 
in  him.  Emerson,  a  great  teacher,  is  not  creative.  We 
are  forty  millions  in  a  continent.  Nature  8».bdues  man 
here,  and  makes  him  a  mercantile  animal.  It  will  be  so 
for  a  century  or  more,  till  the  continent  fills  in.  Meantime 
best  forces,  the  outcome  of  forty  millions,  do  not  keep 
each  other  in  countenance,  are  too  scattered.  No  capital 
exists,  school  of  art,  literature,  manners.  New  York  is 
a  mart,  Washington  a  galvanized  capital  for  six  months  in 
the  year. 

We  lack  passion  in  poetry.  We  describe  nature,  are 
not  near  to  her.  The  only  sensibility  we  know  of  is  in 
Jones  Very's  sonnets,  and  Emerson's  early  essays.  The 
sonnets  are  Hebraic  in  their  single-mindedness  and  eleva- 
tion.   They  are  like  voices  of  nature,  purling  of  brooks 
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or  robins'  notes;  innocent  and  carolling,  they  study  no 
form,  but  have  the  best,  and  are  Saxon  and  monosyllabic 
in  style  and  structure. 

The  community  does  not  reflect  its  intelligence  in  criti- 
cism of  painting.  It  is  the  merest  commonplace.  Lit- 
erature, the  drama,  music,  are  criticised  discriminatingly. 
People  are  impatient  of  criticism  in  painting,  and  think 
their  eye  as  good  as  another's.  This  is  an  art  that  requires 
study  and  delicate  judgment  as  the  other  arts. 

The  justification  of  painting,  the  reason  of  its  being 
is,  that  we  give  what  we  feel.  Otherwise  photography 
would  be  the  greatest  artist,  and  dispense  with  all  other. 
Science  knows.  Art  feels.  It  is  the  interchange  of  the 
soul  with  the  otject,  each  afiecting  the  other,  that  makes 
art.  Goethe  said  art  was  greater  than  nature,  because,  of 
the  two  factors,  soul  is  the  greatest  and  most  important, 
and  summons  nature  to  its  throne  and  makes  use  of  it. 
Music  is  the  great  living  art.  No  great  picture  has  been 
painted  for  two  hundred  years.  Why  genius  rises  in  tides 
every  two  or  three  hundred  years,  and  expresses  itself  in 
poetry,  or  painting,  or  architecture,  and  leaves  the  suc- 
ceeding ages  barren  of  great  creative  works,  has  never 
been  explained.  At  any  rate  it  seems  we  have  not  ex- 
hausted the  dispensation  of  fifty  years  ago  and  have  had 
no  burst  of  poetry  since.  All  is  an  after-math.  No  new 
phase  of  imaginative  feeling. 

Critics  may  judge  of  art  more  fairly  than  artists,  for 
artists  are  constituted  to  feel  one  thing  intensely.  This 
prejudices  them  against  other  kinds  of  excellence.  The 
critic  may  be  more  impartial  and  universal  if  he  has 
sensibility,  not  being  swayed  by  any  predisposition,  and 
not  himself  gifted  with  any  originating  power.  He 
should  be  sympathetic  and  interpretative.  What  he  can- 
not discover  must  be  technique  and  not  universal,  for  art 
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must  render  itself  to  the  world  and  not  be  of  a  caste  or 
mystery. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on,  art  docs  not  depend 
upon  subject.  Rembrandt  saw  subject  everywhere,  and 
transmuted  the  dust  to  gold.  We  are  getting  nearer  to 
nature  in  all  things,  life,  literature,  law,  art,  manners,  re- 
ligion, sloughing  off  the  accretions  of  centuries.  Science 
is  lending  a  powerful  hand.  The  age  is  her's.  The  Amer- 
ican loves  adornment,  which  is  a  kind  of  art,  and  is  willing 
to  spend  for  it.  American  ladies'  instinct  for  dress  is 
conspicuous  while  the  English  are  clumsy  at  it.  Our 
houses  are  more  neatly  constructed  than  in  the  Provinces. 

AUston  was  the  greatest  artist  we  have  produced,  a  man 
cast  in  the  mould  of  the  old  masters  but  nlissing  his  time. 
Like  Coleridge  as  poet,  he  was  potentially  great.  Land- 
seer,  the  greatest  English  artist  of  our  generation,  and 
the  only  one  of  genius,  is  best  seen  in  prints  for  his  paint- 
ing is  chalky  and  thin.  The  English  live  among  animals 
and  should  do  them  well  as  the  Greeks  did  the  human 
form  which  they  constantly  saw,  and  the  Venetians  were 
inspired  by  the  lagune  around  them,  and  the  vicinity  and 
intercourse  of  the  East. 

The  {esthetic  is  born  in  man  as  early  as  the  religious 
or  intellectual.  The  savage  no  sooner  begins  to  beat  his 
neighbor's  brains  out  but  he  carves  his  club.  He  paints 
his  own  body  for  beauty  or  terror,  but  it  requires  a  new 
birth  to  know  beauty  intimately  as  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Blake,  knew  it.  We  must  go  behind  the  conventional, 
recover  the  "innocency  of  the  eye,"  "strip  the  veil  of 
familiarity  from  things."  Artists  interpret,  poets  make 
Us  know  it.  But  among  poets  and  artists  there  are  the 
supersensuous,  and  the  describers  merely.  Those  who 
have  insight  and  ideality,  and  spiritual  imagination,  and 
those  who  never  get  at  the  heart,  the  core,  the  soul  of 
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things ;  the  imaginative  significance  of  the  universe,  but 
dwell  in  the  superficies.  That  it  is  the  province  of  all 
art  to  discover  and  give.  In  mejisure  of  the  revelation 
of  it  is  it  great. 


Annual  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May   13,  1874. 

According  to  the  notification,  the  meeting  was  held  at 
3  P.M.     The  President  in  the  chair.     Records^  read. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  ofiicers  and  of  the  cunitors 
were  read  and  accepted,  and  from  them  the  accompanying 

retrospect  of  the  year 

has  been  compiled.  The  placing  before  large  and  inter- 
ested assemblages  a  series  of  superior  entertainments, 
consisting  of  instructive  lectures  aud  essays,  brilliant 
concerts  and  exhibitions  of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
of  a  high  order,  has  been  attended  with  eminent  success. 
In  other  directions  a  like  deo^ree  of  visfor  and  zeal  has 
been  noticeable :  thus  the  library  and  museum  have  been 
largely  increased,  by  purchase,  donations,  and  by  ex- 
change ;  the  field,  evening  and  other  meetings  have  been 
well  attended  and  at  these  meetings  many  valuable  com- 
munications were  presented  and  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  for  publication. 

Members. — Changes  occur  in  the  list  of  our  associates, 
by  the  addition  of  new  names,  and  the  withdraw^al  of 
some  by  resignation,  removal  from  the  county  or  vicinity, 
or  by  death.  In  this  connection,  notices  of  six  of  the 
resident  members  who  have  deceased  within  the  year  are 
inserted. 
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1.  William  Oliver  Thayer.  Son  of  Oliver  and  Rachel 
(BaDcroft)  Thayer,  of  Salem.  He  had  from  his  youth 
been  au  interested  member,  although  his  business  avoca- 
tions prevented  him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
meetings;  he  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  with 
his  father.     Died  June  9,  1873,  aged  thirty-nine. 

2.  Richard  Saltonstall  Rogers^  well  known  to  those  of 
a  past  generation  as  an  active  merchant  in  the  firm  of  N. 
L.  Rogers  &  Brothers,  who  were  pioneers  and  founders, 
in  the  United  States,  of  the  Zanzibar  and  New  Holland 
trades;  for  many  years  previous  to  1842  were  actively 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  mainly  with  the  East 
Indies,  and  were  among  the  most  distinguished  merchants 
of  Salem.    Died  June  11,  1873,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

3.  Benjamin  F.  Browne^  known  as  a  druggist  and 
apothecary  for  many  years  in  this  city ,  and  latterly  for  . 
his  interest  and  zeal  in  the  study  of  our  local  history. 
The  results  of  many  of  his  investigations  and  researches 
have  been  printed  in  the  first  volumes  of  the  ''Historical 
Collections"  of  the  Institute,  contributing  largely  to  the 
importance  and  historical  value  of  this  publication.  He 
was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Andrew)  Browne 

of  Salem,  and  was  born  July  14,  1793.     Died  November 
23,  1873,  aged  eighty  years  and  four  months. 

4.  John  Jewett^  for  many  years  established  in  the  cabi- 
net making  business,  and  later  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Prime,  Kenney  &  Co.  Son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Hodgkins)  Jewett,  born  at  Ipswich,  Dec.  24,  1795, 
came  to  Salem  a  young  man  and  has  since  that  time  been 
a  resident  of  this  city.  He  was  an  enterprising  and  use- 
ful citizen  ;  for  many  years  a  director  in  the  Commercial 
(now  First  National)  Bank,  a  member  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, representative  to  the  legislature,  and  served  effi- 
ciently in  other  local  capacities.    He  died  Feb.  28,  1874. 
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5.  Robert  Peele,  son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Smith) 
Peele  ;  had  during  a  long  life  been  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business  until  a  few  years  since,  when  he  retired. 
He  was  always  much  interested  in  antiquarian  lore  and  in 
collecting  materials  for  our  local  history.  He  died  April 
7,  1874,  aged  eighty 'years. 

6.  Alpheus  Crosby,  Widely  known  as  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  educator ;  died  at  his  residence  in  this  city, 
April  17,  1874.  He  was  son  of  Dr.  Asa  Crosby,  and  was 
born  in  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  Oct.  13,  1810,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  in  the  class  of  1827,  and  for  many  years  a 
tutor  and  professor  in  that  institution.  In  October,  1857, 
he  became  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem 
and  continued  in  that  office  until  July,  1865,  and  since 
that  time  has  resided  in  this  city  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits. Prof.  Crosby  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
thorough  Greek  scholars  that  our  country'  has  produced. 
He  has  published  several  Greek  text  books  that  are  held 
in  high  repute,  besides  other  valuable  educational  works, 
and  his  exhaustive  labors  upon  a  new  Greek  dictionary 
which  he  was  preparing  probably  induced  the  disease  of 
which  he  died. 

Prof.  Crosby  had  always  been  a  valuable  citizen.  For 
ten  years  he  had  been  president  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute,  in  whose 
welfare  he  took  a  deep  interest  and  whose  cause  he  has 
advanced  by  his  donations  and  efforts  in  other  ways. 

Two  of  our  corresponding  members  have  deceased, 
Prof.  Zr.  Agassiz  at  Cambridge,  Dec.  13,  1873,  and  Coh 
J,  W.  Foster  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  29,  1873.  Also 
Prof,  J,  L.  Russell^  an  early  member  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  June  7,  1873.  At  special  meetings  held  for 
the  purpose  resolutions  of  respect  were  passed. 

[  To  be  continued,^ 
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Meehkos. — During  the  summer  and  early  autumn 

Fidd  Meetings  and  Horticultural  Exlitbitions  occupied 

ibo  attention  of  the  Institute.    The  meetings  were  four  in 

number,  first  at  Amesbury,  on  Thursday,  June  19,  1873, 

by  invitation  of  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Natural 

Histoiy  Club,  who  wore  very  courteous  and  attentive 

during  the  visit.     At  the  meeting  in  the  Universalist 

Charch  the  recent  decease  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Rogers,  J. 

L.  Russell  and  W.  O.  Thayer  was  noticed.     Mr.  Allen 

W.  Dodge,  after  a  few  general  remarks,  alluded  to  some 

of  the  habits  and  customs  of  our  ancestors  gleaned  from 

the  records  in  the  registers  of  probate  and  of  deeds.    Mr.. 

F.  W.  Putnam  alluded  to  some  Indian  relics  belonging 

to  the  museum  of  the  Natural  History  Club,  particularly 

specifying  an  interesting  carved  stone  rudely  representing 

a  porpoise,  or  better  still,  a  white  whale  or  Beluga. 
Emkx  Ikst.  Buxxbtin.  vi  S 
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Among  the  other  speakers  were  Messrs.  James  H. 
Emerton,  of  Salem,  Homer  B.  Crane,  William  C.  BinDcy, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Eaton  and  Dinsmore  of  Amesbury. 

The  second  meeting  was  at  Lynnfield,  Wednesday, 
July  30,  1873.  The  principal  points  of  interest  were  vis- 
ited during  the  forenoon.  At  the  afternoon  meeting  in 
the  church  the  recent  decease  of  Col.  Foster  at  Chicago 
was  noticed.  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles, 
John  Robinson,  Rev.  S.  H.  Taft,  of  Humboldt  College, 
Gen.  Josiah  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield,  and  others,  reported 
on  the  findings  of  the  day,  and  made  such  observations  as 
were  suggested  thereby. 

The  thiixl  field  meeting  was  at  Chebacco  Pond,  Tues- 
day, Aug.  12,  1873,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Messrs.  J. 
Whipple  &  Sons.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  platform 
in  the  grove,  and  was  very  largely  attended,  several  dis- 
tinguished persons  being  in  the  vicinity  were  present,  and 
among  the  speakers  were  Hon.  A.  W.  Dodge  of  Hamil- 
ton, George  D.  Phippen  of  Salem,  Prof.  Asa  Gray  and 
Prof.  George  L.  Goodalo  of  Cambridge,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 
Esq.,  of  Marblehead,  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  and  others. 

The  fouilh  meeting  was  at  Danvers  Centre,  formerly 
Salem  Village,  the  seat  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  in 
1692.  The  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  church. 
Messi*s.  F.  W.  Putnam,  John  Robinson,  E.  C.  Bolles, 
C.  B.  Rice,  David  Stiles,  Jeremiah  Spofford,  Augustus 
Mudge,  W.  P.  Upham,  George  Tapley  and  others  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  A  communication  was  presented 
from  Philip  P.  Carpenter,  of  Montreal,  ''On  the  Generic 
Affinities  of  the  New  England  Chitons.''  (See  Bulletin, 
Vol.  V,  p.  152.) 

Evening  meetings  have  been  held  at  the  rooms  usually 
on  the  first  and  third  Monday  evenings  of  each  month. 
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At  these  meetings  an  increasing  interest  was  manifested, 
and  several  valuable  communications  were  presented, 
abstracts  of  which  have  been  printed  in  the  Bulletin 
or  reserved  for  the  ** Historical  Collections."  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  specified: — '*0n  the  Mechanism  of  the 
Flight  of  Birds,"  by  C.  J.  Maynard,  ''Notes  on  the 
Bird  Fauna  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  the  Adjacent 
Portions  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,"  by  Robert  Ridg- 
way,  "The  Birds  of  Colorado,"  by  Robert  Ridgway; 
"On  Some  New  Forms  of  American  Birds,"  by  Spencer 
P.  Baird  and  Robert  Ridgway ;  "Natural  History  in  the 
Schools,"  by  Byron  Groce ;  "Notices  of  Several  Rare  and 
Interesting  Fishes  from  the  Harbors  of  Marblehead, 
Salem  and  Beverly,"  by  F.  W.  Putnam ;  "On  the  Early 
Days  and  Rapid  Growth  of  California,"  by  Alfred  Pea- 
body  ;  "Notice  of  the  Black  Fish  shot  in  Salem  Harbor, 
October,  1873,"  by  F.  W.  Putnam;  "On  Art  Studies," 
by  Walter  Smith;  "Notes  from  the  Diary  of  Wm,  Rus- 
sell, prior  to  and  chiefly  during  the  Time  of  his  Confine- 
ment in  Mill  Prison  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution," 
communicated  by  James  Kimball;  "On  Copperplate  en- 
graving," by  Geo.  M.  White ;  "Journal  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Shute,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  the  Expedition  to  Canada  in 
1758,"  by  James  Kimball;  "Notes  on  the  Mammals  of 
Portions  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah,"  by 
J.  A.  Allen ;  "On  Various  Modes  of  Illustration,"  by  E. 
S.  Morse;  "Description  of  a  Skull  of  a  Mound-builder, 
from  Shell  Bed  on  Rock  Island,"  by  A.  S.  Tiffany;  "A 
Familiar  Talk  on  Art  Matters,"  by  Edward  A.  Silsbee. 
A  special  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  in  the 
Whitfield  church,  Newburyport,  for  the  reading  of  the 
memorial  address  upon  the  late  Henry  Coit  PcrkiuB, 
M.  D.,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Institute,  by  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  Spalding,  D.D.     A  special  meeting  was  also 
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held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  16, 1873,  to  celebrate  the 
destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  Harbor,  Dec.  16,  1773. 
On  this  occasion  a  paper  was  read  by  James  Eimball. 
On  Monday  evening,  Feb.  16, 1874,  a  reception  was  given 
to  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  the  distinguished  Canon  of 
Westminster. 

Lectures. — The  series  of  lectures  alluded  to  in  the 
last  annual  report,*  in  course  of  delivery,  by  Rev.  E.  C. 
Bolles,  at  Danvers,  ^On  the  Microscope  and  its  Teach- 
ings, and  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  ^On  the  Micro- 
scope," were  delivered  according  to  agreement.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  and  early  winter  a  course  of 
six  lectures  was  delivered  in  Wenham,  two  by  Rev.  E.  C. 
Bolles,  two  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  and  one  each  by  Rev. 
E.  S.  Atwood  and  Rev.  J.  Coit.  Also  a  coui*se  of  eight 
lectures  at  Ipswich,  three  by  Mr.  Bolles,  two  by  Mr. 
Putnam,  and  one  each  by  Messrs.  Atwood  and  Coit  and 
C.  M.  Tracy  of  Lynn.  Mr.  Bolles  has  also  delivered 
two  lectures  each  at  Gloucester  and  Manchester  and  one 
at  Peabody.  Richard  A.  Proctor  of  London,  Hon.  Sec'y 
of  Roy.  Astron.  Soc,  gave  three  lectures  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Institute  in  November,  ^*  On  Planets,"  **0n  Comets 
and  Meteors,"  and  *^0n  the  Moon  and  Stars."  Rev.  E. 
C.  Bolles  gave  four  lectures  on  the  microscope  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute  on  Wednesday  evenings,  March 
25,  April  1,  8  and  15  of  the  present' year. 

Legtubes  and  Conoerts  under  the  direction  of  the 
curators  of  the  department  of  arts.  A  series  of  eight 
entertainments,  with  an  extra  and  a  supplementary  course 
of  three  were  given  in  the  Mechanic  Hall  to  large  and 
appreciative  audiences.     1st,  Mon.,  Oct.  27,  Richard  A. 

«  Sm  BoUetin  of  EMex  Institute,  VoL  5,  p.  45. 
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Proctor,  of  London,  Hon.  Sec.  Roy.  Astron.  Soc,  sub- 
ject, "The  Sun.''  2d,  Wed.,  Nov.  12,  concert  by  the 
English  Glee  Club,  of  New  York  City.  3d,  Mon.,  Deo. 
1,  Beadings  by  Prof.  Qeoi^e  W.  Blisb.  4th,  Mon.,  Deo. 
8,  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  of  Surrey  Chnpel,  London,  sub- 
ject, "Reminiscences  of  Mountain  Rambles."  5th,  Mon., 
Dec.  22,  Prof.  W.  H.  Niles,  of  Cambridge,  subject,  "The 
High  Alps."  6th,  Mon.,  Jan.  5,  Charles  Bradlaugh,  M.P., 
of  England,  subject,  "Republicanism  in  England."  7th, 
Wed.,  Jan.  14,  concert  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  of  Boston, 
with  assistants,  and  the  Essex  Institute  Chorus.  8th, 
Mon.,  Jan.  26,  concert  by  Harvard  Glee  Club  of  Cam- 
bridge. Extra  J  Fri.,  Jan.  30,  Wilkie  Collins  of  London, 
leading  of  *'The  Dream  Woman."  SttpplemerUary  course^ 
1st,  Mon.,  Feb.  16,  Charles  Eingsley,  Canon  of  West- 
minster, subject,  "Westminster  Abbey,"  his  first  lecture 
in  America.  2d,  Wed.,  March  18,  concert  b}'  Adelaide 
Phillips.  3d,  Mon.,  March  30,  a  concert  by  the  Essex 
Institute  Chorus. 

Horticultural.  — The  operations  of  this  department 

have  been  very  successfully  conducted  during  the  past 

season.     Six  exhibitions  have  been  held,  three  devoted 

to  the  show  of  special  flowers,  the  others  more  general  in 

their  character.      1st,  on  Friday  evening,  June  13,  for 

the  exhibition  of  several  magnificent  specimens  of  Cereus 

grandiflora^  Lilium  auratum^  Philocactus  crenatus  (white 

cactus)  and   other  species  of  cacti.      2d,  Monday  and 

Tuesday,  June  23  and  24,  the  rose  show,  one  of  marked 

excellence.      The  conservatories  also  contributed  many 

choice  plants.    3d,  Monday,  July  28,  special  exhibition,  a 

fine  plan^  of  Uucfiaris  grandifloray  also  Gloxinias,  Lilium 

^Wtt^^ttw,  night  blooming  cereus  and  other  plants.     4th, 

Thursday,  Aug.  14,  continued  on  Friday  on  account  of 
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the  weather,  Caladium  argyritea  from  D.  M .  Balch,  white 
oleander  from  F.  Putnam,  yarieties  of  Coleus  and  feros 
from  Mrs.  C.  Hoffman.  5th,  Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  a  very 
hirge  and  beautiful  display  of  German  and  French  asters 
from  the  garden  of  John  Robinson,  and  a  flower  of  the 
AntheoUza  prealta  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Alfred 
Peabody.  6th,  the  annual,  from  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th  to 
Friday,  the  19th,  was  decidedly  fine  in  every  respect, 
and  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  were  exhibited  from  all 
parts  of  the  county,  though  by  far  the  largest  portion 
from  Salem  and  its  vicinity.  The  main  hall  and  the  two 
anterooms  on  the  first  floor  were  used,  and  all  the  tables 
were  filled  to  overflowing.  The  hall  was  tastefully  ar- 
ranged and  the  bright  tints  of  the  beautiful  flowers  and 
the  bold  broad  or  pinnated  points  of  the  tropical  palms 
placed  at  the  entrance  and  down  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
produced  a  highly  pleasing  effect,  which  was  materially 
aided  by  the  gentle  stream  of  water  from  a  miniature 
fountain  rippling  over  a  bed  of  shells  and  stones,  among 
which  were  growing  ferns  and  several  aquatic  plants. 
This  exhibition  was,  in  many  respects,  the  finest  ever 
attempted  in  this  city  or  its  vicinity,  and  for  the  beauty 
of  the  articles  shown  it  was  superior  to,  and  in  the  attend- 
ance it  exceeded,  any  before  held  under  the  direction  of 
the  Institute. 

There  have  been  in  some  previous  years  larger  displays 
of  fruit,  but  rarely  a  show  which  combined  so  much  that 
was  interesting  and  attractive,  and  never  one  where  there 
had  been  gathered  so  fine  a  collection  and  variety  of 
plants.  The  fruit  exhibited,  especially  of  peai*s,  was 
characterized  by  general  and  uniform  excellence  of  qual- 
ity and  appearance  rather  than  by  mammoth  growth  or 
other  exceptional  peculiarities.  Some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  St.  Michael  pear  suggested  the  possibility  of 
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a  revival  of  this  variety,  the  pride  of  the  Salem  gardens 
a  half  century  ago.     The  show  of  vegetables  was  also 
qaite  extensive. 
The  following  prizes  and  gratuities  were  awarded  :— 

FLOWERS. 

Pot-planto.— First,  D.  M.  Balch ;  second,  Hugh  Wilson. 

Coleas  *'  ChsincleoD.*'— Kern  wood. 

Haoging Bs»ket.~Fir8t,  W.  n.  Gardner;  second,  John  Keiklejolm. 

Stand,  groiriDg  plants.— W.  H.  Gardner. 

Basket  cot  flowers.— First,  W.  H.  Gardner;  second,  Miss  Alice  Beckford. 

Gladioli.— First,  Francis  Putnam ;  second,  D.  M.  Balch. 

Bouqnets.— W.  H.  Gardner. 

Floral  Design.— John  Meiklfjohn. 

Grataity.— Mrs.  Horner,  Georgetown,  native  plants ;  Hngh  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  J> 
D.  Hammond,  garden  stands;  J.  H.  Hill,  Amesbory,  collections ;  John  Meikle- 
jokD,  well  grown  plants. 

FBUIT. 

Collection  pears.— First,  Wra.  Mnloou ;  second,  Charles  A.  Ropes. 

Beat  plate.— Seckel,  T.  P.  Symonds;  Bartlett,  G.  P.  Rust;  Benrre  Hardy,  B. 
ILSyroonda;  Dochesse  and  Louise  Bonne,  A.  H.  Hubbard;  Flemish  Beautyi 
James  Donaldson. 

Collection  apples.— First,  A.  B.  Woodis,  Rope's  Farm;  second,  D.  P.  Carpenter. 

Single  Dish.— Baldwin,  Charles  E.  Symonds. 

NatiTO Grapes.— Klrst,  D.  M.  Balch;  second,  C.  Higbee, 

Best  Bogers,  No.  15,  W.  P.  Locke:  Hanford  Prolific,  Edwin  Yerry;  Delaware, 
T.  P. Symonds;  Foreign  (single  dish)  Chas.  R.  Waters. 

Collection  peaches.- First,  Geo.  Bowker;  second,  C.  M.  Richardson. 

Single  Dish.- Fred.  Lamson. 

Grataity.- Peaches,  to  Mrs.  G.  W.  Downing;  Figs,  Aaron  Smith;  collection, 
H.F.  Skerry. 

VEGETABLES. 

Collection.— First,  David  Wentzell;  second,  Greo.  W.  Rogers;  third,  City  of 
Salem  (farm}. 

Early  Rose  potato.— C.  S.  Emmerton ;  other  Tarleties  of  potato,  C.  S.  Eromcrton ; 
narrow  aqnash,  E.  C.  Larrabee ;  tomato  (best  12)  trophy,  E.  C.  Larrnbce ;  cabbage, 
F'  W.  Lyrord;  tomato  (sort  not  trophy),  Plummor  Farm  School;  Beets,  A.  B. 
Woodis;  Beets  (mangels),  A.  B.  Woodis;  water  melons,  Plumroer  Farm  School; 
Uammoth  squash  (103  lbs.)*  David  Wentzell,  who  had  two  on  one  vine  weighing 
together  174  pounds,  and  a  fourth  87  pounds. 

The  prizes  awarded  on  the  first  day  for  "  cut  flowers ''  were,  first,  Francis  Put* 
nam;  second, John  Meiklejohn ;  third,  Charles  A. Beckford;  gratuity  to  Miss  Alice 
Glorer  for  "tasteful  arrangement  of  flowers." 

The  coiitributors  were  as  follows  :  — 

fLOWEVs,  Pot  Plants.  Fsbns,  Baskets,  etc.— D.  M.  Balch,  Hngh  Wilson, 
Francis  Putnam,  George  W.  Rogers,  John  Robinson,  John  Mciklpjohn,  C.  A.  Beck- 
ford, John  Doig,  Mabel  Emery  (Lynn),  J.  Henry  Hill  (Araesbury),  John  Webster, 
Mis.  Homer  (Georgetown),  Miss  Annie  Bancroft,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Osborne,  Mrs.  James 
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O.  Saflbrd,  Mn.  W.  F.  Gardner,  MUs  O,  A.  Neal,  HIM  Grace  A.  Gloyer,  Mn.  HH- 
ler.  MIbb  Alice  Beckford,  Henry  D.  Johnson,  MUs  8.  W.  Chandler,  Mrs.  8.  U- 
Smith,  William  H.  Gardner,  Mrs.  B.  Winn,  William  P.  Parker,  B.  D.  HIl!  (Peabody), 
Miss  MaryT.  Hopes,  Mrs.  Clongh,  Mrs.  David  Pingree,  C.  A.  Hopes,  ClUrordBiines, 
C.  H.  Palsifer,  8.  Killam,  Dr.  G.  A.  Perkins,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hammond,  E.  8.  Atwood, 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Khnball. 

Pears,  Peachbs,  Apples,  Pluxs,  Grapes,  etc.— A.  J.  Hnbbard  (Peabody) 
Mrs.  John  Goldsmith,  W.  H.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Walter  Leavitt,  8.  P.  Fowler,  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Ward,  V.  C.  8towe,  J.  B.  Osgood,  Miss  Richardson,  C.  M.  Hichardaon,  B. 
Ballard,  J.  W.  Goldthwait,  D.  P.  Carpenter,  George  D.  Glover,  Charles  E. 
Symonds,  Mrs.  Kimball,  H.  C.  Manning,  G.  P.  Hast,  Wm.  Maloon,  Jona.  Davis, 
George  Merrill,  Mrs.  Edward  Lamson,  A.  P.  Weare,  Jno.  Daniels,  Miss  H.  Short, 
Thorp  Fisher,  E.  Emmerton,  C.  H.  Waters,  AlAred  Peabody,  Mrs.  E.  Moore,  W.  H. 
Bice,  Benjamin  Edwards,  8.  P.  Walcott,  C.  Higbee,  Alftred  Whalen,  L.  D.  Pettin- 
gell,  8.  W.  Bancroft,  N.  A.  Horton,  B.  R.  Symonds,  K.  Babbage,  Mrs.  P.  English, 
George  A.  Newhall,  Geo.  Bowker,  W.  B.  Aiken,  Charles  Creesy,  T.  P.  Symonds, 
Frederick  Lamson,  J.  P.  Cooke,  James  Donaldson,  C.  H.  Bnxton,  H.  F.  Skerry,  J. 
Margati,  J.  R.  Chase,  C.  Harrington,  C.  A.  Ropes,  8.  G.  Jones,  Samnel  Newman 
(Peabody),  Wm.  Hill,  J.  F.  Dodge,  M.  P.  Locke,  Ang.  Very,  G.  F.  Putnam,  F.  L. 
Ward,  Thomas  Symonds,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  D.  M.  Balch,  Mrs.  George  Downing,  Mrs. 
Henry  Webb,  C.  H.  Webber,  Mrs.  J.  Pierce,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Newhall,  J.  Goldsmith, 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  E.  H.  Dodge,  Aaron  Smith. 

yEGETABLE8.>-David  Wcntzell,  George  W.  Rogers,  City  of  Salem,  Plammer 
Farm  School,  H.  W.  Lyford,  C.  8.  Emmerton,  E.  C.  Larrabee,  L.  D.  Pettingill,  A. 
B.  Woodls,  Mrs.  Ward,  Alft-ed  Ware,  W.  8.  Messervy,  B.  H.  Silsbee,  George  A 
Newhall,  John  Meiklejohn. 

HoirBT.-»-George  D.  Glover,  B.  B.  Symonds. 

Library. — The  additions  during  the  year  now  closed 
are  as  follows : — 

Dotiaiiont, 

Folios, 1  Pamphlets  and  Serials,      .    .   .  4,511 

Quartos, 89  Almanacs, 88 

Octavos, 838                                                            

Duodecimos, 110  Total, i,830 

Sexdecimos, 67  Total  of  bound  volumes,    .    .       MO 

Total, 510      Total  of  donations, 6,000 

SxehanfftB, 

Quartos, 8  Pamphlets  and  Serials,     ...     807 

Octavos, 110  -  Total  of  bound  volumes,   .    .    .     lU 

Duodecimos, 2  — 

—  Total  of  Exchanges,  .....  1,01S 

Total, U5      Total  of  Donations, 8.090 

Total, M> 

Of  the  total  number  of  pamphlets  and  serials,  1,324 
were  pamphlets  and  4,084  serials. 
The  donations  to  the  Library  for  the  year  have  been 
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received  from  one  hundred  and  fifteen  individuals  and 
seven  societies  and  public  bodies. 

Ttie  exchanges  have  been  received  from  ninety-nine 
societies  and  incorporate  bodies,  of  which  sixty-nine  are 
foreign. 

From  the  editors  of  the  ** American  Naturalist''  fifty- 
one  serial  publications. 

In  this  connection  the  Librarian  would  state  that  there 
is  a  box  or  shelf  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  upper  hall ; 
an  accession  catalogue,  being  a  full  list  of  the  additions 
to  the  library,  chronologically  arranged,  and  an  alpha- 
betical catalogue  of  a  large  portion  of  the  library.  A 
full  alphabetical  catalogue  of  all  the  books  and  pamphlets 
would  be  a  great  desideratum  and  would  facilitate  very 
much  the  duties  of  the  students  and  all  others  who  may 
have  occasion  to  consult  the  library.  The  early  attention 
of  the  Institute  is  particularly  requested  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  subject. 

The  arrangement  of  the  manuscripts  has  been  com- 
pleted during  the  past  year.  All  the  manuscript  papers 
are  now  carefully  assorted  and  placed  either  in  bound 
volumes  or  in  packages,  labelled  on  the  back  so  that  any 
one  can  ascertain  whether  any  desired  manuscript  is  among 
them  without  removing  them  froiQ  the  shelves.  It  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  this  arrangement  could  be  kept 
up  with  all  manuscript  papers  as  they  are  brought  in,  for 
nothing  seems  more  useless  than  to  keep  them  packed 
away  in  closed  drawers  and  in  obscure  corners  out  of 
sight.  Our  manuscripts  are  now  often  consulted  by  gene- 
alogists and  others,  and  much  gratification  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  the  manner  in  which  a  portion  of  them  have 
thus  been  made  available. 

Museum. — Many  valuable  specimens  in  Natural  His- 
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tory  have  been  given  during  the  year  and  are  on  deposit 
with  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  in 
accordance  with  previous  arrangements.  Several  of  these 
specimens  have  been  mentioned  at  our  meetings  as  con- 
tributing to  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  this 
county.  All  have  been  duly  acknowledged  to  tbe  several 
donors.  In  addition  to  the  above  several  interesting  speci- 
mens of  an  historical  character  have  been  deposited  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  and  contribute  very  much  to  the 
interest  and  value  now  attached  to  the  antiquarian  and 
historical  portion  of  the  museum. 

Several  paintings  of  considerable  merit  and  other  works 
of  art  have  been  presented.  These,  in  addition  to  those 
previously  in  the  room  of  the  Institute,  will  form  a 
nucleus  around  which  ere  long  it  is  hoped  that  a  museum 
of  fine  arts  will  be  formed,  and  that  the  requisite  addi- 
tional accommodations  will  bo  furnished  by  the  friends  of 
culture  and  of  art,  to  enable  the  Institute  thus  to  accom- 
plish in  a  fitting  manner  this  long  cherished  object,  or  at 
least  to  make  good  progress  in  this  direction. 

Financial. — ^Tho  Treasurer's  Report  shows  an  increase 
in  the  annual  income ;  yet  additional  means  are  requisite 
to  perform  in  a  fitting  manner  the  various  duties  which 
the  community  may  reasonably  expect. 

DEBITS. 

General  Account. 

AthensBam  fbr  ront  and  Librarian $85000 

Salaries,  $813  04;  Conl,  $178  00;  Gaa,  110.86, 1.10^60 

Leetnros  and  concerts,  ..-..' 4,097  45 

PublicatiouB, 1,216  99 

Express,  $54.88;  Postnge,  $18.58, 7S  46 

Insurance,  $10;  Gas  Fixtures.  $(18.50, 108  50 

Stationery,  $20.04;  Printing,  $13.92;  Collecting,  $4.05, 88  61 

Sundries, 13  6i 

Cash  to  balance, 182  68 

Amount  carried  forward, $7,183  64 
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Amoimt  broQC^t  forward, $7|18S  M 

^      Historiaa, 
BookB,|ll^:  Binding,  $66, '. 107  60 

Naturid  HUtory  and  Horticulture. 

Binding,  $50;  Horticnltnral  exhibitions,  $285.47, 845  47 

$7,636  61 
CBEDITS. 

General  Account. 

DiTidends  Webster  Bank, $3500 

AsaessmenU,  $1,275;  Poblications,  $447.22 1,722  92 

Xiscellaneoas,  $35.76;  Life  Mcmberdblps,  $60, 85  76 

AthensDo,  proportion  of  coal,  and  Janitor, 164  00 

Leetures  and  concerte, 4,694  74 

Cull  at  beginning  of  year 202  43 

Historical. 
DiTidendsNaamkeagBank, 20  00 

Natural  History  and  Horticulture. 

DiT.  Port,  Saco  and  Porta.  B.  B.,  $20;  Lowell  Bleacbery,  $72,      ....       92  00 
Herticoltiiral  Exhibitions, 830  47 

Darii  I\tJid, 

Conpons  Burlington  and  Missouri  Biver  B.  B.  Bonds, 140  00 

Coopons  Dixon,  Peoria  and  Hannibal  B.  B.  Bonds, *   240  00 

$7,636  61 

Publications. — The  Bulletin  has  been  continued  in 
monthly  numbers,  giving  full  reports  of  the  doings  of 
the  Institute  and  abstracts  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meet- 
ings ;  this  makes  an  annual  volume  of  from  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  pages.  Vol.  xii,  Nos.  1 
and  2  of  the  ** Historical  Collections"  have  been  printed  ; 
it  is  expected  that  Nos.  3  and  4,  completing  the  volume, 
will  be  issued  during  the  present  year,  1874. 

During  the  yeajr  two  schools  from  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  county  have  visited  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling the  scholars  to  see  the  valuable  and  instructive  col- 
lections that  our  cabinets  contain.  This  certainly  carries 
out  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  society,  the  dissemi- 
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nation  of  scientific  and  useful  knowledge  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  method  be  continued. 
Hastily  running  over  the  year's  work,  we  find  the  soci- 
ety in  as  prosperous  a  conditjon  as  ever  before,  and  a 
decided  success  has  attended  the  duties  of  each  of  the 
departments,  divided  among  more  persons  and  giving 
each  the  opportunity  to  do  their  part  greater  justice. 
But  diverse  as  are  the  departments  of  the  society,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  underlying  a  grand 
object  to  be  consummated  by  the  operations,  that  besides 
working  to  make  any  department  a  success,  or  to  form  a 
great  library  or  collection,  we  are  to  do  our  share  towards 
keeping  up  the  standard  that  is  expected  of  every  New 
England  city,  morally,  socially  and  scientifically. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED 

for  the  year  ensuing  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen  in 
their  stead : — 

•  Pruident. 

HENBT    WHEATLAND. 

Vice  PreMenU. 
0/  HUtorp-^A.,  C.  GooDBLL,  Jr.     Of  Horticulture ^Wiuaam  Sorrosf. 
0/  the  ArlM—D.  B.  Haoar.     Of  Natural  JSlstorif—V.  W.  Putnam. 

Beeording  and  Home  Secretary. 
John  Robinbon. 

Foreign  Secretary, 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

Treasurer, 
Hbnry  Whbatlamd. 

Librarian. 

WiLUAM  P.  UPHAM. 

Superintendent  of  the  Museum. 
Calkb  Cooke. 
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CuratarM  of  Hisk>iieal  Departtnent, 
W.  P.  Upham,  M.  A.  jStlckuey,  John  Robinson. 

CuratoTB  of  NiaturcU  History  Department, 
H.  F.  Kins:,  G.  A.  Perkins,  William  Neilson. 

CitrcUore  of  Horticultural  Department. 
Caleb  Cooke,  D.  M.  Balcb,  W.  P.  Andrews. 

Curators  of  Department  of  the  Arts, 
C.  H.  Higbee,  James  A.  GiUis,  George  M.  Whipple. 

Lecture  Committee, 
James  Kimball,  George  Perkins,  William  Northey,  £.  C.  Bolles, 

A.  H.  Johnson. 

Finance  Committee. 
John  C.  Lee,  Jas.  Upton,  Geo.  D.  Phippen,  Jas.O.  Safford. 

.  Field  Meeting  Committee, 
A.  W.  Dodge,  E.  N.  Walton,  Caleb  Cooke,  N.  A.  Horton, 

AlArcd  Osgood. 

Library  Committee. 
J.  G.  Waters,  E.  B.  Willson,  Geo.  F.  Flint. 

Publication  Committee.  • 

A.  C.  GoodeU,  Jr.,  F.  W.  Putnam,  R.  8.  Rantoal, 
Henry  M.  Brooks,  E.  8.  Atwood. 

William  Agge,  of  Salem,  was  chosen  a  resident  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  exhibited  a  fish  spear  found  in  a 
field  in  Danvers  and  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Brookhouse,  of  Danvers. 

Bey.  E.  B.  Willson  announced  his  memoir  of  the  late 
JoIiQ  Lewis  Bussell  as  ready  for  publication ;  referred  to 
the  committee  on  publications. 

Adjourned. 
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Regular  Meetino,  Monday,  Mat  18,  1874. 

Meeting  this  eveuing  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

Charles  C.  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  after  an  intro- 
duction by  the  President,  said  that  he  cheerfully  responded 
to  an  invitation  from  the  Essex  Institute  to  give 

A  TALK  UPON  ART. 

He  was  glad  that  the  society  had  entered  into  this  field, 
and  that  exhibitions  were  in  prospect  and  •  that  an  art 
museum  was  contemplated.  After  a  few  introductory 
remarks,  he  contrasted  the  technically  perfect,  but  priest 
icontrolled  and  conventional  art  of  Egypt,  with  the  free, 
outspoken,  ideally  beautiful  art  of  Greece ;  pointed  out 
the  undoubted  influence  of  the  east  upon  early  Greek  art, 
and  traced  its  history  from  rude  beginnings  to  the  per- 
fect conclusions  of  the  Periclean  period.  After  Greece 
was  enslaved  and  despoiled  by  the  Roman  generals,  art 
took  up  its  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  height'- 
ened  the  splendors  of  the  imperial  city.  A  Greco-Romsui 
school  flourished  there  for  a  time,  and  after  gradual  decay 
died  out  altogether  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Constan- 
tine  transplanted  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus,  taking  with  him  the  best  artists,  artificers 
and  builders  to  embellish  his  new  Capitol.  Oriental  in- 
fluences, working  at  Constantinople  upon  Greco-Roman 
traditions,  brought  thither  by  the  followers  of  Constan- 
tiue,  produced  the  Byzantine  school.  This  reacted  upon 
Italy  through  Ravenna,  the  capital  of  the  Exarchs,  and 
through  the  Greek  artists  who  took  refuge  there  from  the 
rigors  of  the  Iconoclastic  war  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
those  who  followed  them  in  the  twelfth. 

The  successive  invasion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  by  the 
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Goths  (who  had  no  art  of  their  own,  but  who,  through 
their  king,  Theodoric,  protected  the  remains  of  ancient 
art  from  destruction),  and  of  the  Lombards  (whose  queen 
Thcodeliada  employed  Italian  architects,  sculptors  and 
painters  to  build  and  decorate  the  Basilica  and  Boyal 
Palace  at  Monza),  kept  art  traditions  alive.  These  were 
further  sustained  by  the  Comacine  masters,  a  body  of 
Free  Masons  to  whom  the  Lombards  granted  special  privi- 
leges, and  by  the  patronage  and  encouragement  given  by 
Pope  Hadrian,  and  his  friend  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
at  Rome.  During  the  Lombard  period,  Italian  art,  such 
as  it  was,  was  influenced  by  the  east  through  Ravenna, 
where  Byzantine  artists  built  and  decorated  the  splendid 
Basilicas  of  San  Vitale,  S.  Apollinare,  etc.,  etc.,  with 
mosaics ;  by  Rome,  which  asserted  her  never  dying  power 
through  the  permanence  of  those  classical  traditions  which 
continued  all  through  the  dark  ages  to  assert  their  strength, 
in  the  architectural  style  known  as  the  Romanesque  or 
debased  Roman,  a  style  that  yielded  only  partially  to  the 
Gothic  (which  never  got  a  Arm  foothold  in  the  Italian 
peninsula)  and  in  that  revival  of  classic  elegance  in  the 
arts  and  letters  called  the  Rennaissance,  which  began  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  culminated  in 
the  fifteenth. 

Before  the  year  1000  the  end  of  the  world  was  antici- 
pated, the  arts  had  declined  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  degra- 
dation. From  this  they  were  raised  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Niccola  Pisano,  the  true  father  of  the  revival 
of  architecture  and  Sculpture,  by  Cimabue,  who  began 
the  emancipation  of  painting  from  Byzantine  thraldom, 
and  by  the  great  Giotto,  who  died  in  1336,  after  having 
founded  a  school  of  religious  art  whose  mystical  element 
was  developed  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  saintly  Fra 
Angelico  in  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  century. 
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The  recoyery  of  the  long  buried  art  treasures,  the  forma- 
tious  of  collections  of  ancient  gems  and  marbles,  by  the 
Medici  and  their  contemporaries,  the  passionate  love  of 
the  antique  in  all  forms  which  distinguished  the  Rennais- 
sance  period,  then  combined  to  produce  a  golden  age, 
which  found  its  chief  centre  at  Florence.  Here  Brun- 
elleschi,  Ghiberti,  Donatello  and  Masaccio  lived  and 
worked,  and  produced  masterpieces  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  These  artists  shed  a  lustre  upon  the 
reign  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  as  did  Leonardo  de  Vinci  and 
Fra  Bartolomeo  and  Michel  Angelo  upon  that  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent. 

To  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael,  in  whom  the  glories 
of  Italian  art  culminated,  the  lecturer  could  only  allude 
in  the  brief  time  at  his  disposal,  but  he  concluded  with  an 
offer  to  speak  of  them  at  fitting  length  at  some  future 
time,  if  desired. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  were  of  the  world  famous 
pictures,  statues,  frescoes,  bronzes,  sarcophagi,  etc.,  in 
the  renowned  art  museums,  churches  and  other  deposi- 
tories of  art  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  were  very  per- 
fectly presented  by  the  aid  of  the  calcium  light  under  the 
skilful  manipulation  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Black,  of  Boston. 
The  progress  of  art  from  the  earlier  of  the  great  masters 
to  Raphael  and  his  compeers  were  traced  very  instruc- 
tively, and  the  characteristic  differences  of  the  masters 
of  the  several  schools  and  periods  were  briefly  but  com- 
prehensively described. 

Adjourned. 
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Field  Meeting  at  Ipswich,  Wednesday,  June  3, 1874. 

The  first  field  meeting,  the  present  season,  took  place 
this  day  in  the  town  of  Ipswich,  most  of  the  party  going 
in  the  first,  and  others  taking  some  of  the  later  trains. 
It  is  now  several  years  since  a  field  meeting  has  been  held 
in  this  old  shire  town,  formerly  the  place  where  several 
of  the  courts  held  their  regular  sessions  each  year.  The 
county  buildings  are  now  confined  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion and  the  county  insane  institution,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ipswich  river — the  old  court  house  having  been 
taken  down,  and  the  old  probate  court  house  having  since 
been  given  over  to  Odd  Fellowship  and  the  public  postal 
service.  Some  forty  years  since,  when  the  old  stage 
coach  was  the  only  public  conveyance,  the  town  had  two 
public  houses,  with  one  or  two  of  lesser  note,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  summed  up  at  the  present  day.  Ipswich 
has  a  public  library,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Augustine 
Heard.  Though  this  one  is  a  comparatively  modern  in- 
stitution, semi-public  libraries  are  not  altogether  new  to 
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the  town,  which  possessed  a  ** social  library"  as  early  as 
1791,  and  later  a  few  others  of  less  importance.  The 
Ipswich  Female  Seminary,*  for  thirty  years  imder  the 
care  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cowles,  has  been  long  a  cele- 
brated and  well  known  educational  institution.  One  of 
the  most  substantial  public  works  in  the  town  is  the 
Choate  Bridge  across  Ipswich  river,  which  was  built  of 
stone  in  1764,  and  cost  one  thousand  pounds,  one-half 
paid  by  the  town,  the  other  by  the  county ;  named  for 
Hon.  John  Choate,  who  was  on  the  committee  and  super- 
intended the  erection.  It  is  strong  and  neat,  having  two 
arches,  with  one  solid  pier  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Among  the  churches  in  the  main  part  of  the  town  are 
two  Orthodox  Congregational,  one  Methodist,  and  an 
Episcopalian.  The  woollen  and  hosiery  business  is  the 
leading  industry  of  the  town  (at  least  of  a  mechanical 
nature)  and  all  appear  to  be  prosecuted  with  success. 

*  The  Ipswich  academy  commenced  in  1820.  A  company  of  gentlemen  erected 
the  building,  who  became  incorporated  in  February,  1828.  Tbe  flrst  teacher  wai 
Bev.  Herycy  Wilbur,  who  continued  about  ono  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mx. 
James  W.  Ward,  who  was  the  instructor  fk-om  May,  1827,  to 'March,  US8.  During 
.the  above  period  the  school  was  open  to  children  of  both  sexes. 

Miss  Zilpah  P.  Grant,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  previously  in  charge  of  Ui 
>academy  tn  Dorry,  N.  H.,  took  the  school  and  by  their  Joint  and  indefiitlgable 
labors  soon  built  up  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  popular  female  seminaries  in 
New  England.  Miss  Lyon  left  Ipswich  in  1834  to  found  a  permanent  academy  for 
females,  with  buildings,  library,  apparatus  and  endowments.  After  three  years 
of  unsurpassed  effort  she  succeeded  in  establishing  the  school  at  South  Hadley, 
now  known  as  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  which  was  opened  Not.  8, 
1837,  and  Miss  Lyon  was  in  charge  until  her  death,  which  occurred  March  5,18i9. 

Miss  Grant  retired  in  April,  1830,  and  two  and  a  half  years  later  w^as  married  to 
William  B.  Banister,  a  lawyer  in  Newburyport.  She  Is  still  living  at  Newburyport^ 
a  widow,  aged  80,  in  good  health. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Ellison,  a  teacher  in  Prof.  Abbot's  school  in  Boston,  and  for  some 
time  previous  principal  of  a  seminary  at  Plymouth,  K.  H.,  was  appointed  to  snc- 
ceed  Miss  Grant.  She  afterwards  married  Bev.  Dr.  Dimmick,  of  Newburyport, 
and  is  still  living,  a  widow,  at  Newburyport.  Miss  Little  at  flrst  was  substitute 
and  afterwards  Miss  Yeaton  succeeded  Miss  Grant  in  the  direction  of  the  school, 
the  three  together  were  there  onl^  three  years.  The  school  was  then  closed  nntll 
May,  1844,  when  the  present  principals,  Rev.  John  P.  and  Mrs.  Cowles,  entered 
upon  their  duties.  Mr.  Cowles,  Jan.  i9, 1849,  purchased  the  land  and  buildings, 
and  the  corporation  was  soon  after  dissolved.  The  school  is  a  private  institution 
under  the  corporate  name. 
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The  party  found  something  to  interest  them  in  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  here  mentioned,  and  various  groups 
wandered  forth  in  different  directions,  some  in  rambling 
over  the  hills  in  search  of  flowers,  in  yisiting^  the  library 
and  the  old  burying  ground ;  a  few  went  down  the  river 
m  boats  to  explore  the  shell  heaps  near  the  light-house 
and  in  the  marshes  adjoining. 

Lunch  was  served  in  the  town  hall  at  half-past  one,  at 
which  the  young  ladies  of  the  seminary  kindly  and  grace- 
fally  volunteered  their  services. 

At  3  p.  K.  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Church. 
President  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Seoretaey,  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam 
was  requested  to  act.     Becords  read. 

The  acting  Secretary  announced  the  following  corres- 
pondence : — 

From  F.  E.  Abbot,  Boston,  May  0, 15;  WUllam  P.  Andrews,  Maj  16;  George  L. 
Balcom,  Claremont,  N.  H.,  May  21;  N.  Cleaveland,  Westport,  Conn.,  March  24; 
Henry  B.  Dawson,  Morrisiana,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23 ;  Samuel  £.  Dawson,  Montreal,  May 
8;  D.  C.  Oilman,  Oakland,  Cal.,  May  21 ;  Frank  E.  Hotchkiss,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Haji,  18;  Rufns  King,  New  York,  May  26;  Thomas  Morong,  Ipswich,  May  27; 
WilUsm  NeUson,  May  16;  WlUiam  Northey,  May  14;  Ogden  A  Brooks,  New  Yorkj 
Hay  36. 

The  LiBSABiAN  reported  the  following  additions :  — 

JBy  Donation, 

Abbot,  FRAHas  E.,  Boston.    The  Index  for  1870, 1871, 1873, 1873*   4  vols.  foUo. 

ArPLSTOK,  W.  S.,  Boston.  Genealogy  of  the  Appleton  Family.  8to  pamph. 
Boston,  1874. 

Brooks,  W.  Q.,  Boston.   Miscellaneons  pamphlets,  14. 

GiuuH,  D.  C.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Unirersity 
of  California,  1872-73.  Proceedings  of  the  Agassiz  Memorial  Meeting,  Dec.  22, 1873, 
It  Mercantile  Library  HalL  Remarks  of  Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman  on  Louis  AgassU  as 
a  Teacher  of  Science  in  America. 

GuEvs,  Sah'l  a.,  Boston.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  23. 

Hunt,  T.  F.  Christian  Family  Casket,  1846.  1  toI.  8yo.  Family  Circle,  1840.  1 
ToL  8to.  MisceUaneoos  folames,  4.  Overland  Monthly,  47  numbers.  Miscella- 
Bcons  pamphlets,  11. 

JoffifSON,  Samubu  a  Discourse  deUrered  at  the  Parker  Memorial  Meeting 
Hoase,  March  16, 1874,  by  donor. 

Mass.  Socibtt  of  the  Cinoikkati.  Memorials  of  the.  178^1873.  By  Francis 
8- Drake.  ItoLSvo.    Boston,  1878. 
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Morse,  B.  S.   Miscellaneons  pamphlets,  0. 

PiCKBRiNO,  Charles,  of  Boston.  U.  8.  Exploring  Bxpedition  for  1838,  18S9, 
1810,1841,1843.    iTol.ito.    Boston,  1883. 

U.  S.  Surgeon  General's  Office.  Catalogue  of  the  LIbrarj  of  the  Surgeon 
Qeneral's  Offlce.    8  toIs.  ito.    Washington,  1874. 

Waters,  J.  Likton.   Miscellaneons  pamphlets,  6. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.   Official  Gazette,  Apr.  14,  SI,  28,  May  5, 12, 1874. 

t  By  Exchange. 

Boston  Public  Library.   Superintendent's  Monthly  Beport  (br  April,  1874. 

BowDOiN  College.   Seyenty-second  Annual  Catalogue  for  1873-74. 

Minnesota  Historical  Societt.    Collections  of.    Vol.  iii,  Pt.  ii,  1874. 

N.  B.  Historio-Genbalooigal  Society.  Memoir  of  Hon.  Edmund  P.  Tiles- 
ton.    By  E.  Holden.    Boston,  1874. 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natubal  Scibncbs.  Journal  of.  New  Series, 
Tol.  viil,  pt.  I.    April,  1874. 

Phtsikausch-medicinische  Gesellschaft  in  WCrzburg.  Terhandlnngeo, 
None  Folgo,  ▼  Bd.    4  Uoft.    1874. 

Socifrr£  Malacologique  db  Belgiqub.  Annals,  Tome  yi,  tU.  1871-72.  S 
▼ols.  8vo.    Procds-Verbanx  Des  Seances  de  la.    Tome  il,  1873.    1  toI.  8yo. 

Somersetshire  Arch^ological  and  Natural  History  Society.  Proceed- 
ings for  the  year  1872..  Vol.  XTili.    iTol.  8yo.   Taunton,  1874. 

Pubushers.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegrapb. 
Hardwlcke's  Science  Gossip.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence 
American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 
Nation.   Nature.    Peabody  Press.   Salem  City  Posti    Salem  Obserrer. 

The  President,  in  alluding  to  the  pleasant  rambles 
about  this  ancient  town  and  the  several  places  of  interest, 
some  to  the  student  of  nature  and  others  to  the  local 
historian  and  antiquarian,  said  that  many  Salem  people 
had  sprung  from  Ipswich,  and  consequently  were  always 
gratified  in  revisiting  the  old  homesteads  where  their  an- 
cestors had  resided  years  long  since,  and  whose  remains 
are  in  the  old  cemeteries.  He  mentioned  several  dona- 
tions to  the  museum,  specifying  a  fine  specimen  of  Pec- 
ten  magellanicus  taken  at  Beverly  Bar  a  few  days  since 
by  Laban  S.  Osborne,  of  Salem,  and  called  upon 

Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  who  gave  an  account  of 
this  pecten,  a  rare  species  on  the  shores  of  Essex  county, 
describing  the  anatomical  structure  and  comparing  the 
same  with  other  moUusks.  The  special  subject  of  Mr. 
Morse's  remarks  was 
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TOE  FERTILIZATION  OF  FLOWERS, 

particularly  upon  the  aid  afforded .  by  insects  to  the  pro- 
cess. The  bee  seeks  the  flower  for  honey,  which  it  is 
commouly  supposed  is  placed  there  merely  to  afford  him 
his  food.  On  the  contrary,  the  honey,  or  rather  nectar — 
for  honey,  correctly  speaking,  is  the  nectar  of  the  flower 
taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  bee,  where  it  undergoes  a 
change  and  is  then  regurgitated — is  a  sort  of  reward  for 
the  help  the  bee  has  rendered  the  plant.  Many,  indeed 
recent  investigations  show  that  most  flowers  could  not  be 
fertilized,  hence  could  produce  no  seeds,  and  consequently 
the  species  would  cease  to  exist  without  the  help  of 
insects.  The  floral  organs  and  their  functions  were  shown 
and  illustrated  by  drawings  upon  the  blackboard.  The 
stigma,  or  top  of  the  central  organ,  the  pistil,  must  re- 
ceive the  fine  fertilizing  dust,  the  pollen,  from  the  stamens, 
or  the  fruit  or  seed  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower  cannot  be 
perfected.  This  dust  fertilizes  the  ovaries  in  which  the 
seeds  form.  In  some  flowers  the  stamens  and  pistils  are 
quite  near  together,  in  others  the  pollen  pKiced  in  such 
a  position  that  it  could  never  reach  the  pistil  without  the 
help  of  insects.  The  bee  or  insect  is  attracted  by  the 
odor  of  the  nectar,  and  in  searching  for  it,  brushes  rudely 
against  the  stamens  and  carries  the  pollen  away  upon  its 
body,  and  going  to  another  flower  chances  to  touch  the 
stigma,  and  so  leaves  it  where  it  will  fertilize  the  seed. 
In  the  laurel  the  stamens  are  pressed  within  the  petals 
and  only  dislodged  b3'  force,  when  they  spring  out  with 
a  snap  and  touch  the  pistil  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
Insects  supply  this  force.  In  some  flowers  the  pistil,  or 
fruit-bearing  organ,  makes  its  appearance  one  day,  and 
withers  away,  and  the  pollen  does  not  come  until  the  day 
following,  quite  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  in  fertilizing. 
If  all  the  plants  of  this  species  flowered  on  the  same  day 
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it  would  speedily  become  extinct,  but  they  blossom  upon 
diffident  days,  and  insects  convey  the  pollen  of  one  to 
the  pistil  of  another.  In  some  plants  the  relatiye  size  of 
the  organs  varies  in  different  individuals  so  much  that 
they  almost  seem  to  belong  to  different  species,  and  this 
facilitates  the  work  of  the  insects.  An  example  of  an 
orchid  was  given,  which  has  a  nectary  like  a  tube  five  or 
six  inches  long,  with  a  drop  of  nectar  at  the  bottom ;  at 
the  top,  upon  a  broad  petal,  are  two  small  button*Iike 
projections,  which  are  the  pistils,  but  the  stamens  are 
nowhere  visible.  The  pollen  is  found  in  little  pockets  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  petal,  connected  with  the  button 
by  a  thread  running  through.  This  flower  could  never 
be  fertilized  without  the  action  of  insects.  The  nectary 
is  long  and  narrow  and  it  is  only  a  certain  large  and  bril- 
liant species  of  moth,  which  uncoils  its  long  tongue  and 
in  reaching  the  nectar  strikes  with  its  head  the  little  but- 
tons at  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  as  they  are  covered  with 
a  sticky  substance,  bears  them  away  upon  its  head,  with 
the  thread  and  packet  of  pollen  attached.  As  these 
threads  dry  they  bend  forward,  and  are  just  in  position  to 
touch  the  stigmatic  surface  upon  the  next  flower  he  visits. 
The  help  of  insects  is  necessary  even  where  the  organs  are 
near  each  other  in  the  same  flower,  for  Darwin  has  found 
by  investigation  that  in  many  flowers  self-fertilization  is 
impossible ;  the  pollen  to  be  efficient  must  be  carried  to 
the  pistil  of  another  flower.  All  flowers  having  a  bright 
colored  corolla,  or  fragrance,  are  fertilized  by  insects. 
Others,  and  those  like  the  pine,  having  stsiminate  and 
pistillate  flowers  on  different  trees,  are  fertilized  by  the 
*  action  of  the  wind.  The  insects  visit  only  the  most 
brightly  colored  and  perfect  flowers  of  a  species,  hence 
these  only  bear  seed  and  so  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  is  constantly  operating. 
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Prof.  Morse  gave  some  facts  concerning  what  might  be 
called  carnivorous  plants,  those  which  absorb  and  a^imi- 
late  the  juices  of  insects,  and  even  of  pieces  of  meat. 
The  leaf  of  the  fly-trap  has  a  row  of  spines  on  the  edge, 
and  some  fine  hairs  at  the  centre,  with  a  substance  attrac- 
tive to  insects  upon  them.  As  soon  as  an  insect  touches 
these  hairs  the  leaf  closes,  the  spines  interlock  and  hold 
him  a  prisoner.  The  same  action  is  observed  on  touching 
the  hairs  with  a  piece  of  meat.  Other  plants  present 
flimilar  phenomena.  This  was  a  new  field  of  investiga- 
tion and  might  lead  to  important  results. 

For  the  above  facts  he  gave  full  credit  to  Darwin 
and  Gray,  referring  also  to  the  observations  of  Mrs. 
Treat. 

"  Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam  was  next  introduced, 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  shell  heaps  at  the  light-house 
and  at  Eagle  Hill,  and  alluded  to  the  remains  of  the 
various  animals  that  had  been  found  in  these  deposits. 
He  appealed  to  the  residents  of  Ipswich  who  perhaps 
may  explore  the  heaps,  to  be  watchful  for  human  bones, 
as  the  late  discoveries  by  Prof.  Wyman  in  the  shell  heaps 
in  Florida  had  proved  that  cannibalism  existed  there,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  found  that  our  New  England  Indians 
also  were  given  to  feasting  on  human  flesh,  though,  as 
yet,  it  had  not  been  proved  that  they  were  guilty  of  that 
practice. 

Mr.  Putnam  then  gave  an  account  of  a  singular  fish 
that  had  recently  been  presented  by  the  Proctor  Brothers 
of  Gloucester.  This  fish,  which  had  been  named  by 
Bloch,  Chauliodus  JSloani^  heretofore  had  been  found,  only 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  present  specimen  was  taken 
from  the  stomach  of  a  cod  caught  on  George's  Banks, 
and  was  a  most  interesting  addition  to  our  fauna. 
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• 

Rev.  Thomas  Morong,  of  Ipswich,  gave  a  brief  history 
of  the  public  library  in  Ipswich,  the  gift  of  Augustine 
Heard,  Esq.,  and  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  public 
spirit  and  generosity  of  its  founder. 

Mr.  Heard,  son  of  Hon.  John  Heard,  was  a  native  of 
Ipswich,  and  was  born  March  30,  1785.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  shipmaster  and  a  tea  merchant  at  Hong 
Kong,  China,  in  which  business  he  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune. He  established  the  house  of  Angustiue  Heard  & 
Co.,  in  China,  which  has  been  continued  by  his  nephews 
in  his  name  and  at  present  is  one  of  the  richest .  and  most 
prosperous  in  the  China  trade. 

After  his  retirement  from  business  he  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  benevolent  objects,  and  for  years  it  had  been 
his  intention  to  make  some  substantial  gift  to  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  Finally  it  assumed  the  shape  of  a  public 
library,  which  he  thought  would  be  most  useful  to  bis 
fellow  citizens.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  planned 
the  building  which  stands  near  by.  It  was  completed  in 
the  autumn  of  1868.  Mr.  Heard  lived  just  long  enough 
to  see  its  completion  and  transfer  it  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees *  appointed  by  himself.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Ipswich,  Sept.  14,  1868,  aged  83  years,  unmarried. 

The  building  (50  by  40  feet)  is  two  stories  in  height 
with  a  main  room  for  books  below  and  a  reading  room  and 
a  picture  gallery  above.  It  was  dedicated  to  public  use 
on  Tuesday,  March  9,  1869.  Addresses  were  made  on 
the  occasion  by  George  Haskell,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  Rev.  J.  P.  Cowles  and  Rev.  Thomas  Morong. 

The  land,  building  and  library  cost  about  fifty  thousand 
dollars ;  to  this  Mr.  Heard  added  a  fund  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  income  of  which  pays  the  running  expenses, 
making  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  a  gen- 

*Tirastee8  are  Zenos  Cashing.  Joseph  Itoss  and  George  HaskeU. 
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erous  donor  bestowed  upon  the  town  as  a  free  public 
library.  As  modest  as  he  was  generous »  ho  forbade  its 
being  called  after  bis  own  name ;  and  so  it  is  known  only 
as  the  "Public  Library  of  Ipswich."  The  use  is  open  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  on  very  simple  conditions. 

Mr.  Heard  put  in  the  building  a  library  of  thirty-five 
hundred  volumes  of  well  selectedt  standard  works.  To 
this  number  his  heirs  added  after  his  death  twenty-five 
hundred  volumes,  which,  with  about  thirteen  hundred 
volumes  bestowed  by  another  donor,  make  seven  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  volun^s,  constituting  the  present 
library. 

The  only  lack  in  this  donation  was  the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  library  and  of  replacing  the  books  worn  out, 
but  this  deficiency  has  been  recently  supplied  by  another 
son  of  Ipswich,  Prof.  Daniel  Treadwell,*  of  Harvard 
University.  Prof.  Treadwell  had  long  contemplated  the 
erection  of  a  public  library  in  Ipswich,  and  had  made  a 
will  to  that  effect,  when  he  found  himself  anticipated  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  Heard.  Accordingly  he  altered  it  and 
made  his  donations  to  the  Heard  library.  By  his  death 
in  1872  the  trustees  f  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
funds  amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  will 
eventually  be  raised  by  residuary  legacies  to  nearly  twenty 
thousand.  In  addition  to  this  Prof.  Treadwell  bequeathed 
his  library  of  about  thirteen  hundred  volumes,  a  number 
of  valuable  oil  paintings,  copies  of  the  old  masters,  vari- 
ous medals  bestowed  upon  him  for  mechanical  inventions, 
coins  and  models  and  all  his  manuscripts,  to  the  library. 

*Dii]iiel  Treadwell  was  bom  at  Ipswich  in  1791.  Ramford  Professor  and  lec- 
turer on  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  the  useful  arts  in  Harvard  UniYersity 
from  IftM  to  184fi.    Died  at  Cambridge,  Feb.  27, 1872. 

1  The  Tnisteesof  the  Treadwell  fhnd  are  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  the 
putor  of  the  First  Church  and  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Ipswich.  The 
Istter  two,  at  present,  aro  Bev.  Thomas  Morong  and  Issachor  LoCJATour. 
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By  this  timely  endowment  the  means  are  supplied  for  the 
indefinite  increase  of  the  library,  or  the  establishment  of 
a  natural  history  collection  or  for  any  other  literary  or 
scientific  object  which  may  be  advantageous  to  the  intel- 
lectual growth  of  the  town. 

Already  the  benefits  of  the  library  are  beginning  to  be 
manifested,  as  on  the  average  eight  thousand  volumes  are 
yearly  drawn  out  and  read  by  the  inhabitants. 

Historical  documents,  and  books  connected  with  family 
and  town  records,  are  finding  their  way  into  the  library; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  deposits  of  this  kind  will  multiply 
until  all  those  invaluable  treasures,  which  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  old  families  and  liable  to  perish,  will  bo  placed 
whore  they  will'  not  only  be  safe,  but  accessible  to  future 
historians. 

Mr.  Morong  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  alluded  to 
other  funds  held  in  trust  for  educational  purposes,  the 
availability  of  which  is  much  lessened  in  consequence 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  same. 

Dr.  Wheatland  followed  Mr.  Morong  and  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  inserting  a  clause  in  instruments  of 
trust  created  either  by  bequest  or  otherwise,  for  public 
uses,  prescribing  the  terms  for  modifying  the  conditions 
so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  to  whose  uses  the  same 
may  have  been  established,  and  cited  several  instances 
corroborative  of  the  statement  of  the  previous  speaker, 
on  the  impaired  usefulness  of  several  trust  funds  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

The  following  vote  of  thanks  was  ofltered  by  Mr. 
Putnam,  and  after  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Kimball,  was 
unanimously  adopted : — 

Voiedf  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  be  ten- 
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dered  to  the  proprietors  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  for  the  use  of  their  building,  in  which  to  hold 
this  meeting,  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Ipswich 
for  the  use  of  the  town  hall,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morong,  the 
young  ladies  of  Mrs.  Cowles'  school,  and  to  other  friends 
for  their  kind  attentions  and  courtesies  shown  to  the 
Institute  this  day. 

Semarke  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Morong,  after  which 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  next  day  at  noon, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute. 


Regular  Meeting,  Mokdat,  June  15,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  8  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair. 

The  propriety  of  taking  suitable  notice  of  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  in  Salem,  Oct.  7,  1774,  and  resolving 
themselves  into  a  provincial  congress  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  meeting,  and,  after  some  discussion,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  James  Kimball  it  was 

Voted^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject  and  to  report  at  the  meeting  on  Monday, 
July  6. 

Messrs.  James  Kimball,  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  and  W. 
P.  Upham  were  appointed.  The  President  was  after- 
wards added, 

James  W.  Lyon,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 

Adjourned. 
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Field  Meeting  at  Topsfield,  Thursday, 

June  18,  1874. 

The  second  field  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  this 
day.  The  shower  of  the  early  morning  induced  many  to 
infer  that  the  meeting  would  be  postponed,  and  for  this 
reason  the  number  in  attendance  was  not  so  large  as 
usual ;  but  in  that  respect  only  was  it  inferior  to  the  cus- 
tomary gatherings  on  such  occasions.  An  extra  train 
was  courteously  furnished  by  the  Eastern  railroad  to  take 
the  party  to  Danvers,  at  which  place  a  connection  was 
made  with  the  Danvers  and  Georgetown  (under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Boston  and  Maine)  railroad,  and  upon 
arrival  at  Topsfield  a  cordial  welcome  was  extended  by 
the  citizens.  Several  carriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey 
parties  to  the  various  points  of  interest,  and  guides  were 
in  readiness  to  direct  attention  to  such  localities  as  would 
be  attractive  to  visitors.  The  village  is  situated  upon  a 
level  plain,  entirely  surrounded  by  hills,  and  the  views 
from  any  one  of  them  are  beautifully  picturesque  and 
charming.  There  are  many  ancient  buildings  in  the  town 
that  were  the  homes  of  historical  characters,  or  were  the 
scenes  of  prominent  events  of  more  or  less  historical 
importance.  Hood's  pond  is  a  lovely  sheet  of  water,  and 
its  shores  attracted  considerable  attention.  Ipswich  river, 
which  passes  through  the  town,  is  a  beautiful  stream,  and 
upon  its  waters  or  borders  one  small  party  spent  all  the 
time  devoted  to  the  rambles.  The  old  Capen  House  was 
an  object  of  interest,  and  its  old  style  of  arrangement 
and  finish  was  examined  as  a  curiosity.  Also  the  old 
Gould  house  (now  a  barn)  owned  by  Frederick  Elliott, 
which  is  probably  more  than  two  hundred  years  old, 
older,  even,  than  the  one  previously  named.      Its  huge 
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oak  timbers  (13  by  16  and  8  by  15  inches),  the  brick 
lined  walls  and  the  old-fashioned  lathing  were  well  pre- 
served. A  passing  call  upon  Mr.  Francis  Curtis,  whose 
store  of  skulls,  skeletons,  skins  and  Indian  relics  was 
interesting ;  and  a  visit  to  the  old  copper  mine,  worked 
experimentally  but  not  successfully,  were  among  the 
attractions  noticed  by  the  party,  who  made  a  circuit 
through  the  edges  of  Boxford  and  Danvers.  The  old 
cemetery  was  visited  by  many ;  in  this  enclosure  lie  the 
remains  of  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  distinguished 
in  our  annals.  The  grave  of  Hon.  Asahel  Huntington, 
ex-president  of  the  Essex  Institute  (1861-1865)  is  in 
this  cemetery,  and  the  members  felt  a  deep  interest  in  it 
on  that  account.  The  new  town  hall,  when  completed, 
will  be  a  most  convenient  municipal  building,  and  a  great 
ornament  to  the  town. 

The  several  parties,  returning  by  noon,  partook  of  their 
collation  in  Union  Hall,  where  an  abundant  supply  of  tea 
and  coffee  was  furnished  by  the  good  people  of  the  town. 

The  afternoon  session  for  the  reports  and  addresses  was 
held  in  the  Methodist  church,  and  the  citizens  attended 
in  goodly  numbers.  The  President,  H.  Wheatland,  in 
the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  N.  A.  HoBTON  was  elected  secretary  ^ro  tern. 
Becords  read. 

The  Secretabt  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence:— 

rrom  Charles  H.  Baker,  Annapolis,  Bid.,  Jane  16;  C.  J.  P.  Floyd,  Tops  field, 
jQDe  IS;  Unfas  King,  New  York,  July  10;  H.  W.  Lowry,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  9; 
Ogden  A  Brooks,  New  York,  June  0;  D.  Perkins,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  1;  Charles 
W.  Kiehsrdson,  June  10;  George  Kussell,  Boston,  June  12  and  13;  Jacob  H. 
Studer,  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  0;  Augsburg,  Naturhistoricher  Yorein,  Feb.  20; 
Baffalo  Historical  Society,  June  10;  Boston  A  then  lenm,  June  6;  Danzig,  Die  Natur- 
foncbende  Gesellschaft,  Jan.  19;  Darmstadt,  Verein  pers  Erdkunde,  April  1; 
Hsgae,The  Entomological  Society  of  the  Netherlands,  Sept.  28, 1873;  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  June  5, 9;  New  York  Historical  Society,  June  10;  New  York 
State  Library,  Albany,  June  IS;  Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,  June  8, 
U;  Bhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Jane  6;  Bega,  Der  Naturforsher,  Verein,  Oct. 
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81, 1878;  U.  8.  Departeant  of  Agricnltare,  Jane  11;  Washington  Smithsonian  In- 
Btitution,  April  18,  May  8;  Woreaatar  Lyceum  and  Natural  History  Association, 
Jane  6. 


The  LiBBARiAN  reported  the  following  additions : — 

Colambns,  Ohio,  its  History,  Besoarces  and  Progress.    By  J.  H.  Stoder.    1 
vol.  8vo. 
The  Symmes  Memorial.   By  John  A.  Vinton.    1  toI.  8to. 

By  Donation, 

Boston  Athbnaum,  Catalogue  of  the.  1807-1871.  Pt.  I.  1  toI.  4to.  Boston, 
1874. 

KiHBALL,  JAMB8.  Colambian  Centinel  for  1793, 17M,  17M-A,  1796-6, 1796-7, 1797-6, 
1796-9.    7  vols,  folio. 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engihebrs.  Beport  of  the  Sea-Water  and  Expo- 
sure upon  the  Iron  File  Shafts  of  the  Brandywine  Shoal  Light  House.  By  Jobn 
D.  KnrtE  and  M.  R.  Brown. 

.  Palfrat,  C.  W.  The  Phila.  Inquirer,  1871,  72,  73.  The  Knickerbocker  Mags* 
alne,  62  numbers.  New  Eogiand  Magazine,  87  numbers.  U.  S.  Seirice  Msgtxine, 
16  numbers.    Miscellaneous  Serials,  12. 

Small,  A.  D.  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry.  Vols.  8, 4, 5.  1866>71.  Anniul 
Beports  of  the  Redwood  Library  and  AthensBum,  1870, 1871, 1872. 

U.  S.  Naval  Obsbrvatoht.  Instructions  for  Observing  the  Transit  of  Yenns, 
Dec.  6-^,  1874. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.   Official  Gazette  for  May  26, 1874. 

Wilder,  M.  P.,  Boston.  Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Session  and  Qnartsriy 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  held  in  Boston,  Sept. 
10,  11, 12, 1873. 

WiLUAMfl,  Mrs.  C.  F.  U.  8.  Coast  Survey,  1892, 1854.  2  vols.  4to<  Snbscrtben 
to  the  Life  of  Geo.  Washington.  1  vol.  4to.  Remarks  on  the  Navigation  to  th« 
China  Sea.  1  vol.  4to.  Grammar  of  the  Malay  Tongue.  1  vol.  4to.  London,  1800. 
Columbian  CenUnel,  1707, 1801, 1802,  1803,  1801,  1806, 1806, 1807.  Christian  Begifiter 
for  1821.  1  vol.  folio.  American  Pilot.  1  vol.  folio.  Maps.  8  vols,  folio.  Mari- 
ner's Guide.  1  vol.  12mo.  London,  1765.  The  Sepoy  Revolt.  1vol.  8vo.  The 
Shipowners'  and  Shipmasters'  Directory.  1  vol.  8vo.  London,  1847.  Directory  to 
the  Port  Charges  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  1  vol.  Svo.  Weston's  Complete 
Merchant's  Clerk.    1  vol.  870.    London,  1702. 

By  Exchange. 

Aherioam  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston.  Pioceedhigs  of  the. 
New  Series.    Vol.  i.    May,  1873-May,  1874.    1  vol.  Svo. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  History  of  New  Sweden.  By  Israel 
Acrelius.  Translated  fi-om  the  Swedish  by  Wm.  M.  Reynolds,  D.I},  1  toL  6to. 
Phila.,  1874. 

PuBUSHBRS.  American  Journal  of  Science.  American  Naturalist.  European 
Mail.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Hard* 
wicke's  Science  Gossip.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence 
American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 
Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press.  Sailors' Magaaine  and  Seamen's  Friend.  Salem 
City  Post. 
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Tho  President,  in  his  opening  remarks,  alluded  to 
preyious  visits  to  this  place,  the  first  in  April,  1834.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Topsfield  hotel,  which  stood  on 
the  Newburyport  turnpike  and  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  days  of  the  old  stage  coach.  On  this 
occasion  the  organization  of  the  Natural  History  Society, 
the  parent  society  of  the  Institute,  was  completed,  and 
may  thus  date  the  commencement  of  its  active  duties. 
The  second  in  June,  1856,  in  tho  Topsfield  Academy, 
and  this  suggests  the  propriety  of  having  an  historical 
'  account  of  this  institution  prepared  and  printed  in  the 
publications  of  the  Institute.  Is  there  not  some  one  who 
will  undertake  this  work?  The  third  in  1860  and  the 
fourth  in  1868  in  the  church  in  which  we  are  now  assem- 
bled. In  coming  to  Topsfield  we  therefore  come  under 
peculiar  relations,  somewhat  as  a  graduate  from  one  of 
our  educational  institutions  returns  to  his  alma  mater. 

In  mentioning  the  recent  donations  to  the  museum, 
several  having  an  historic  interest,  he  also  suggested  the 
importance  of  collecting  all  relics  which  illustrate  the 
characteristics  of  earlier  times,  and  particularly  pamphlets 
and  manuscripts. 

Eev.  James  .  H.  Fixxs,  of  Topsfield,  was  then  called 
upon,  and  read  some  extracts  from  a  paper  which  he  had 
prepared,  and  which  w^ill  be  presented  to  the  Institute, 
giving  an  account  of  "Robert  B.  Thomas,  the  maker  of 
the  Farmer's  Almanac." 

Mr.  Fitts  was  formerly  a  resident  of  West  Boylston, 
the  home  of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  paper  gave  many  inter- 
esting incidents  of  the  Thomas  family  and  of  the  profes- 
sion of  almanac  making.  He  alluded  to  the  competition 
existing  between  the  publishers  of  Isaiah  Thomas's  New 
England  Almanac  and  B.  B.  Thomas's  Old  Farmer's, 
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showing  that  the  publishers  in  the  last  century  were  not 
impervious  to  personal  claims  to  popular  favor. 

'*  How  sad  to  think  that  now  as  then, 
The  printers  qaarrel  Just  like  men  t  *' 

Mr.  Fitts  exhibited  a  complete  file  of  the  almanac  from 
1793  to  the  present  year,  remarking  that  several  of  the 
earlier  numbers  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  that  of  the  year 
1793  commands  as  high  a  price  as  ten  dollars  per  copy. 
Isaiah's  last  number  is  dated  1803,  although  the  series 
was  continued  by  successors  until  1822.  Robert  B.  had 
been  a  school  teacher  and  a  book-binder  previous  to  1793, 
but  from  the  commencement  of  his  almanac  he  devoted 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  that.  He  died  May  19, 
1846,  aged  eighty  years,  and  the  work  he  had  carried  on 
for  half  a  century  is  still  continued  in  his  name,  Messrs. 
Brewer  &  Tileston  being  the  present  publishers.  &Ir. 
Thomas  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses  ;  a  hall  erected 
by  his  bounty  bears  his  name,  and  West  Boylston  people 
are  proud  of  inviting  strangers  to  visit  Thomas  Hull  as 
one  of  the  local  "lions"  of  their  town. 

Mr.  N.  A.  HoBTON  was  reminded  of  a  little  story,  and 
related  the  incident.  During  a  long  period  of  drought  one 
season,  people  complained  that  the  weather  predictions 
of  the  Old  Farmer's  Almanack  were  not  reliable,  when 
one  of  the  advocates  of  the  old  favorite  explained  that 
Mr.  Thomas  merely  said,  "Rain  mai/  be  expected  about 
this  time,"  and  he  claimed  that  that  was  the  fact,  thus 
flooring  the  impudent  detractor. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  SrorroRD,  of  Groveland,  gave  some 
curious  personal  recollections  of  the  Old  Farmer's  Al- 
manack, dating  back  to  his  childhood,  fourscore  years 
ago. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Todd,  of  Topsfield,  was  called  upon,  and 
he  described  a  neighboring  high  ridge  of  red  gravel, 
bowlders  and  clay,  bringing  forward  additional  proofs 
(besides  what  he  had  advanced  on  a  previous  occasion) 
to  the  effect  that  this  was  a  deposit  brought  hither*  on 
drifts  of  ice,  and  hot  a  deposit  in  place. 

Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam  described  the  fishes 
taken  from  Ipswich  river,  all  representing  one  great 
group,  including  the  pickerel,  the  sucker,  the  shiner,  and 
the  chub,  and  pointed  out  the  characteristic  differences  of 
the  several  forms.  He  also  described  the  wasp,  and  its 
habits  in  building  nests  and  propagating  and  feeding  the 
young,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  nests  collected. 

Several  Indian  implements  were  placed  upon  the  table, 
mid  Mr.  Putnam  also  spoke  upon  tlvit  subject.  A  fine 
Indian  mortar  made  of  stone  and  found  in  Topsfield  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Todd. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Adams,  of  Topsfield,  presented  a  curiously 
wrought  specimen  of  stone,  recently  discovered  at  the 
town  ^iTu,  remarking  that  it  differed  materially  from  the 
more  common  specimens  in  this  vicinity,  and  requested 
Mr.  Putnam's  opinion  of  its  origin. 

Mr.  Putnam  said  it  seemed  probable  that  this  was  an 
ornament  or  insignia  of  official  position  among  the  abo- 
riginal dwellers  of  our  continent,  but  this  peculiar  form 
is  more  frequent  at  the  west,  among  the  relics  of  the 
Mound-builders,  than  here  at  the  east. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Peabody   gave   a  brief    history   of 

Topsfield,  whose  Territory  was  once  in  possession  of  the 

Agawam  Indians.     He  narrated  incidents  from  the  early 

settlement  here  by  whites  in  1639,  down  to  modern  times, 

alluding  to  the  organization  of  the  town  under  its  present 
EdSKX  Inst.  Bulletin.  vl  10 
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name,  copied  from  the  Top^tield  of  Enghind.  Seveml 
disputes  had  arisen  rehitive  to  the  boundary  lines  by 
which  Toi)st]eld  was  divided  from  Boxford,  Wenham  and 
Ipswich,  with  curious  incidents  growing  out  of  those  dis- 
putes. In  one  instance  the  Iniundaiy  passed  directly 
through  a  house  whose  owner  refused  to  i>ay  his  rates  in 
either  Topstield  or  Ipswich,  hut  when  dunned  by  either 
town,  would  claim  that  he  hclonged  in  the  other;  Tops- 
tield finally  got  rid  of  him  hy  a  change  of  the  line  so  that 
the  house  w\'is  all  in  Ipswich.  Mr.  PeaUody  alluded  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty  which  had  always  been  cherished  by 
the  people  of  Tojistield,  whether  in  the  days  of  the  revo- 
luti(m,  "when  all  the  fighting  men  of  the  place  were  off 
to  Charlestown,"  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  or  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  recent  conflict. 

Afker  further  remarks  bv  Messrs.  Phillips,  Tood, 
Holmes  and  others,  the  following  resolution,  offered  by 
Mr.  E.  N.  Walton,  was  unanimously  adopted: — 

liesolved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  l>e 
tendered  to  Messrs.  Richard  Phillips,  C.  T.  P.  Floyd, 
Thomas  W.  Pierce,  Capt.  Morgan,  Charles  Herrick,  B. 
P.  Adams,  Benj.  Poole,  C.  J.  Peabody  and  other  citizens 
of  Topsfield  for.  kind  attentions  during  this  visit,  and 
also  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Methodist  Church  for  the 
use  of  the  meeting  house. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  rooms  to-morrow  (Friday)  at 
noon. 


Adjourned  Meeting,  Friday,  June  19,  1874* 

Was  held  this  day  at  noon. 

J.   A.  Allen  of  Cambridge,  and   James   Coolidge  of 
Salem  were  elected  resident  meml)ers. 
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Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  July  6,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  8  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  read. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
commemorating  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  Salem,  Oct.  5,  1774,  re- 
ported:— 

That  they  deem  it  proper  and  advisable  to  notice  the 
event  by  an  historical  address,  to  be  delivered  on  that 
day  before  the  society. 

Voted^  That  Abner  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Esq.,  be  invited 
to  prepare  and  deliver  the  address. 

After  a  discussion  on  this  subject  participated  in  by 
Messrs.  E.  B.  Willson,  C.  Cooke,  F.  W.  Putnam,  W.  P. 
Upham  and  others,  it  was 

Voted^  That  the  President  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  arrangements  on  the  celebration. 

Philip  G.  Skinner  was  elected  a  member. 
E88XZ  Inst.  Bulletin.  vi  II 
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NOTES  ON  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  FOUR  SPECIES  OF 
CHITONS,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  POSTERIOR  ORIFICES. 


By  William  H.  Dall. 


1.  Stimpsoniella  Emersonii  ftwo  specimens). 

The  large  and  fine  specimen  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  pre- 
sented a  posterior  and  terminal  anus  of  large  size,  bat  with  the  edges 
not  elevated  into  a  papilla.  The  head  of  an  ordinary  pin  could  be  in- 
serted into  it  without  violence. 

The  orifices  of  the  ovaries,  bilaterally  symmetrical,  were  situated 
Just  behind,  and,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of,  the  last  branchia 
on  each  side.  There  were  two  fenestrse  on  each  side  of  the  anterior, 
a  little  further  towards  the  girdle,  and  a  little  larger  than  the  poste- 
rior. 

This  species  resembles  in  most  particulars  the  Sjfmmetrogephyrus 
Pallasii  of  Middendorf,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  his  ungainly  subgen- 
eric  or  generic  name  should  be  adopted.  The  hairs  are  precisely 
similar  in  both  species,  as  are  the  branchlse.  The  insertion  plates 
also  agree,  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  examined  a  series  from 
a  specimen  obtained  by  me  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  (Irincipai 
diff^erences,  beside  the  larger  size  of  Pallasii,  are  as  follows :  In  the 
latter  the  hairs  are  more  closely  set,  the  texture  of  the  epidermis  is 
thicker  and  harder,  the  points  of  the  valves  are  more  nearly  covered, 
and  the  skin  is  smoothly  rounded  over  the  back,  not  showing  any- 
thing of  the  form  of  the  valves,  as  is  the  case  in  Emersonii.  I  think 
also  the  valves  are  smaller,  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  in 
Pallasii  than  in  Emersonii. 

2.  Tonicella  marmorea  Fabr. 

This  species  showed  a  clearly  defined  posterior  and  terminal  vent. 
The  fenestrse  of  the  ovaries  were  symmetrical  on  each  side,  but  the 
branchise  pass  behind  them  and  conceal  them.  They  are  very  small, 
and  I  could  not  detect  more  than  one  on  each  side,  though  flresh 
specimens,  not,  hardened  and  contracted  by  alcohol,  might  show  more. 

S.    Trachydermon  albtts  Lin. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  this  species.  The  vent  was  terminal, 
and  on  a  papilla. 

4.    Trachydermon  ruber  Lin.    Three  specimens  examined. 

These  specimens  were  much  hardened  by  alcohol.  Removing  the 
plates  from  above  and  then  the  inner  lining  membrane,  beneath  the 
large  and  well  filled  ovaries  the  intestinal  canal  is  seen,  terminating 
in  the  median  line  posteriorly.     From  the  outside  the  anus  was  not 
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perceptible  in  the  smaller  specimens.    By  carefally  turning  back  the 

outer  edge  of  the  girdle  in  the  largest  specimen,  after  removing  the 

posterior  plates,  but  without  touching  the  animal  with  the  dissecting 

i[nife,  the  anus  was  perceptible,  with  a  pellet  of  fseces  impacted  in  the 

opening.    It  is  exactly  in  the  median  line  behind  as  in  the  annexed 

sketch,  very  small,  and  "not  on  a  papilla.  *  It  is  also  a  little  higher  up 

than  in  the  other  species.    The  *' cancellated  space"  noticed  by  Mr. 

EmertOD  (as  per  notice  in  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Mar.,  1874)  on  each 

side  behind  the  branchise  is  a  fold  or  groove  containing  the  ovarian 

fenestrse.     There  were  in  this  specimen 

three  fenestrs  on  each  side,  but  according 

to  Dr.  Carpenter  the  number  is  variable, 

Prof,  Verrill  having  counted  ftrom  four  to 

six  in  some  specimens.    These  fenestrse  in 

this  species  are  more  complicated  than  in 

most  chitons  which  I  have  examined.     I 

have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that 

there  is  a  true  oviduct,  and  it  may  be  that 

..  .  ,  ,         ^  ,      ^u  11  1      «f  o»  fonestraa;  6,  anna;  c, 

the  ova  are  dehiscent  in  the  perivisceral  branchla; /,  foot ;  ^,  girdle. 

cavity  and  may  be  expelled  through  the 

fenestrse,  as  they  are  through  the  analogous  *'  oviducts  or  segmental 

orgaod"of  brachlopods. 

The  fact  that  the  ovarian  openings  are  not  simple  apertures,  was 
noticed  by  me  in  dissecting  chitons  in  1869,  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
attention  had  been  previously  called  to  this  fact  in  print.  Their  posi- 
tion had  been  previously  kuown,  but  it  is  not  uniform  in  all  chitons. 
In  some  the  fenestra  are  close  to  the  anus  and  single  on  each  side, 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  ovary  of  one  side  is  sometimes  abor- 
tive. This  last  I  have  not  yet  observed  in  any  species  which  I  have 
dissected. 


Field  Meeting  at  West  Newbury,  Thursday, 

July  16,  1874. 

The  meeting  this  day  was  very  pleasant,  and  in  many 
of  its  features  different  from  the  usual  routine  adopted  on 
similar  occasions.  The  forenoon  rambles  were  not  exten- 
sive, and  the  excursion  on  the  river  proved  an  accept- 
able substitute. 
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The  8.13  morning  train  from  Salem  took  a  goodly 
number  of  excursionists  to  Newburyport,  who  there  em- 
barked on  board  the  barge  "Queen  of  the  Merrimack,** 
which  was  towed  by  the  powerful  steam  tug  "Mattie  Sar- 
gent "  up  the  river  to  West  Newbury,  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. The  freshet  had  made  a  strong  current,  and  the  wind 
was  ahead,  hence  the  passage  was  not  rapid ;  this  seeming 
disadvantage  was  rendered  acceptable,  however,  by  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  to  get  better  views  of  the  picturesque 
scenery  on  either  hand.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  the 
surrounding  hills  and  slopes  are  characterized  by  sym- 
metry and  beauty.  The  river  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Haverhill,  which  is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Newbury- 
port ;  and  very  attractive  scenery  is  between  these  points. 
The  Eastern  Railroad  bridge ;  the  Amesbury  chain  bridge ; 
the  fine  residence  of  Mrs.  Huse,  built  and  improved  at 
great  cost  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  lecturer  and  writer 
on  Brazil ;  the  castle-like  mansion  on  the  eastern  bank 
owned  by  Henry  W.  Moulton ;  the  village  at  Salisbury 
Point,  famous  for  hats  and  dory  boats ;  the  laurel  grounds, 
which  have  furnished  so  much  annual  enjoyment  to  people 
of  a  philanthropic  and  progressive  turn ;  the  village  at 
South  Amesbury,  and  the  Rock's  Bridge,  connecting  East 
Haverhill  with  West  Newbury,  were  among  the  more 
prominent  objects  which  engaged  attention,  and  elicited 
numerous  inquiries. 

West  Newbury,  as  seen  from  the  river,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  clean  and  thrifty  farming  town.  It  con- 
tains some  good  farms,  and  has  always  furnished  an  in- 
telligent representation  in  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 
The  shoe  business  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the 
town,  but  the  principal  manufacturing  element  is  in  comb 
making. 

In  literature  this  town^  has  sent  forth  one  shining  light. 
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second  to  few  in  this  or  any  other  country,  Professor 
Cornelius  Conway  Felton^*  who  was  so  long  an  ornament 
to  Harvard  College.  He  was  born  in  West  Newbury, 
and  the  old  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light  is  yet  in 
existence,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Newburyport,  not, 
as  ''Appleton's  Cyclopedia"  erroneously  says,  "now  New- 
bury." Old  Newbury  has  honors  enough  of  its  own, 
without  borrowing  anything  from  neighboring  towns. 
Prof.  Felton  achieved  much  in  the  department  of  Greek 
literature,  and  prepared  both  text  books  for  preparatory 
schools  and  editions  of  classic  Greek  for  colleges.  Many 
of  our  readers  owe  much  to  him  in  the  acquiring  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful  tongue  of  the  Greeks.  He 
was  a  man  of  wide  literary  culture,  publishing  a  history 
of  Greece ;  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  (with  the  aid 
of  Prof.  Longfellow)  ;  a  translation  of  Prof.  Guyot's 
work  on  Physical  Geography,  and  an  edition  of  the  Birds 
of  Aristophanes.  He  also  wrote  numerous*  articles  for 
the  '*  North  American  Review,"  and  edited  several  articles 
for  ''Appleton's  Cyclopedia."  Indeed,  the  world  owes 
something  to  this  town  for  such  a  man. 

In,theology,  Harvard  College  owes  much  to  the  Second 
Parish  of  West  Newbury,  who  gave  up  their  pastor  from 
1774  to  1792,  Rev.  David  Tappan,  D.  D.,t  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Divinity  in  that  institution.  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  also  came  to  this  Second  Parish  of  West  New- 
bury to  find  its  first  Professor  of  Theology,  Rev.  Leonard 

*Pre3.  FeltOD,  son  of  Cornelias  Conway  and  Anna  (Morse)  Felton,  was  bom 
Not.  6, 1807.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1823,  having  studied  at  the  Academy 
tt  Bradford,  with  Joshua  Coffin,  the  historian  of  Old  Newbury,  and  at  the  Acad- 
emy in  North  Andover  under  Simeon  Putnam.  Graduated  in  1827,  was  connected 
vith  the  Livingston  County  High  School,  Oeneseo,  N.  Y.,  two  years,  appointed 
tutor  in  Harrant  in  1829:  Professor  of  Greek  in  1834  and  President  iq  1860.  He 
died  Feb.  28, 18G2. 

tProf.  Tappan  was  son  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Tappan,  of  Manchester,  gr.  Harvard 
College  1771,  ord.  at  West  Newbury,  April,  1774,  and  inaug.  Hollis  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Harvard,  Dec.  2d|  1702;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Aug  27, 1803,  aged  SL 
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Woods,  D.  D.,*  who  was  its  pastor  from  1798  to  1808. 
Whatever  soundness  in  the  faith  that  Seminary  has  pre- 
served may  be  truthfully  said  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
pioneer  toil  of  Dr.  Woods.  He  was  also  a  layer  of  foun- 
dations in  several  of  the  great  benevolent  societies,  or- 
ganized in  his  day,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  of  the  American  Board  for  about 
twenty-five  j'ears.  What  this  town  has  given  to  the 
world  in  the  other  departments  of  medicine,  law  and 
civil  affairs,  further  research  might  be  able  to  show  some- 
thing. Let  it  suffice  to  name  Major  Ben.  Perley  Poore, 
a  journalist  of  some  fame  and  the  genial  Washington 
corr^pondent  of  the  "Boston  Journal."  During  the  in- 
tervals of  leisure  from  his  duties  in  Washington  he  re- 
sides on  his  farm  in  West  Newbury,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  county. 

The  homestead  comprises  a  collection  of  buildings  ar- 
ranged in  a  somewhat  crescent  form,  with  the  ends  flanked 
with  stone  circular  buildings,  one  of  which  contains  a 
portion  of  his  unique  and  valuable  library,  the  other  de- 
voted to  the  culinary  department  of  the  establishment; 
in  the  centre  a  rustic  porch,  surmounted  by  a  noble  pair 
of  antlers  and  gracefully  covered  by  creeping  vines — the 
whole  presenting  a  very  i^leasing  and  unique  appearance. 
The  large  hall  bespeaks  the  character  of  the  establish- 
ment, being  ornamented  with  paintings  and  curious  old 
armor.  There  are  also  a  series  of  rooms  furnished  in  the 
revolutionary  period ;  one  a  parlor,  with  its  buffet  filled 
with  curious  old  crockery,  the  ancient  chairs,  tables,  fire- 
place, etc.  Another,  the  old  kitchen,  with  the  large 
fireplace,  pot  hooks  and   trammels,  andirons  and  spit, 

*  Leonard  Woods,  son  of  Samuel  and  AbigaU  Woods,  of  Princeton^  Mass.,  b. 
19th  June.  1774,  gr.  Harvard  CoUege,  17iKJ,  ord.  at  West  Newbury,  Nov.  1708,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  In  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  1808-18i6;  d.  at  Ando- 
ver,  Aug.  24, 1851. 
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pots,  tinder  box,  etc.,  a  variety  of  chairs;  the  dressers 
with  the  pewter  plates,  mugs,  etc. ;  the  chamber  with  the 
bedstead,  and  its  linen  actually  woven  in  the  house,  the 
chest  of  drawers  filled  with  the  clothing  of  the  olden 
times,  the  cocked  hat,  breeches,  waistcoat,  brocade 
dresses,  etc.  Other  rooms  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  ancient  implements,  as  spinning  wheels,  loom,  flax 
breaker  and  comb,  etc. ;  a  plough  of  the  last  century, 
and  other  tools,  not  only  those  used  on  the  farm  but  by 
the  mechanics  of  that  period  ;  an  old  printing  press  with 
the  stands,  cases  and  types  used  by  a  brother  of  E(r, 
Franklin.  In  fact,  the  result  only  of  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  collection  of  antique  and  historical  materials  ii?  this 
old  museum  could  not  be  enumerated  short  of  a  large 
Tolume. 

There  is  also  a  very  large  collection  of  autographs, 
engi'avings,  specimens  of  newspapers  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings and  other  historical  materials  gathered  here  in  rich 
profusion. 

The  garden  contains  many  fine  flowers,  and  there  are 
also  groves  of  oaks,  pines  and  other  forest  trees  planted 
years  since  by  the  present  proprietor ;  from  the  hill  an 
extensive  view  is  obtained  for  miles  in  every  direction ; 
the  Isles  of  Shoals  and  towns  of  the  Merrimac  Valley 
and  others  far  and  near. 

At  the  landing  we  found  Mr.  Hay  den  Brown,  one  of  the 
leading  citizens,  ready  to  give  uTs  a  cordial  welcome  and 
escort  us  to  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  which 
had  been  tendered  for  the  use  of  the  Institute  for  the  day. 

This  church  was  gathered  by  Rev.  John  Tufts,  of 
Newbury,  and  organized  Sept.  1,  1731,  under  the  name 
of  the  Fourth  Church  in  Newbury.  Under  date  of  Feb. 
12, 1821,  it  assumed  the  name  of  the  West  Church,  of 
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West  Newbury,  and  soon  after  the  Second  Church  in 
West  Newbury,  the  last  being  its  present  corporate  name. 
It  has  therefore  existed  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  and  has  had  nine  pastors,  of  whom  all  save  one 
were  ordained  here,  beginning  their  ministry  with  this 
church.  The  following  have  been  the  pastors:  1,  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  ord.  Sept.  15,  1731,  died  Feb.  22,  1772; 

2.  David  Tappan,  ord.  Apr.  18,  1774,  dis.  Sept.  6. 1792; 

3.  Leonard  Woods,  ord.  Dec.  1798,  dis.  Sept.  28,  1808; 

4.  John  Eirby,  ord.  June  12,  1816,  drowned  Dec.  5, 
1818  ;  5.  Elijah  Demond,  ord.  Mar.  7,  1821,  dis.  Sept.  3, 
1826 ;  6.  Paul  Couch,  ord.  Mar.  27,  1827 ;  7.  J.  Q.  A. 
Edg#ll,  ord.  Sept.  17, 1832,  dis.  Oct.  27,  1853 ;  8.  Davis 
Foster,  ord.  Nov.  4,  1855,  dis.  Sept.  24,  1867 ;  9.  Sen- 
eca M.  Keeler,  installed  June  13,  1872. 

The  first  meeting  house  was  erected  on  Silloway  Hill, 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  parish  was  held  June  5,  1731. 
The  second  house  was  built  in  what  was  then  known  as 
Woodman's  Lane,  in  1815,  and  was  dedicated  Jan.  5, 
1816.  The  third  house  (the  one  in  which  the  church 
now  worships)  was  removed  to  its  present  site,  remodelled 
and  enlarged  into  its  present  form  in  1856  and  1857 ; 
corner  stone  laid  Sept.  24,  1856,  dedicated  March  12, 
1«57. 

The  sun  was  pouring  down  its  hottest  rays  as  we  walked 
up  the  hill  from  the  shore  to  the  church,  and  we  felt  the 
heat  in  striking  contrast'  to  the  refreshing  breeze  on  the 
river.  At  the  northwest  the  black  storm  cloods  were  ris- 
ing rapidly,  the  lightnings  were  flashing  with  scarce  an 
interval,  and  the  thunders  were  incessantly  reverberating 
among  the  lofty  hills  and  valleys.  Soon  the  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents  for  a  short  time,  the  party  having  in  the 
meantime  obtained  shelter  in  the  vestry  of  the  church. 
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Rev.  Seueca  M.  Keeler,  the  present  pastor  of  the  church, 
was  present  with  several  others  who  were  active*  in  ren- 
dering all  possible  attention,  to  the  visitors,  and  the  re- 
freshments brought  by  the  party  were  augmented  by  a 
bountiful  supply  of  tea,  coffee  and  ice  water.  The  col- 
lation was  served  in  the  commodious  vestry,  and  at  its 
close  the  rain  had  ceased.  The  air  was  greatly  relieved 
of  its  oppressiveness  and  the  weather  was  delightful. 

The  rain  prevented  any  extensive  rambles,  and  the  only 
excursion  upon  land  at  West  Newbury  was  between  the 
landing  and  the  church,  and  a  short  visit  to  the  extensive 
comb  manufactory  of  Messrs.  S.  C.  Noyes  &  Co.,  but  a 
few  rods  from  the  church.  While  the  combs  from  tliis 
establishment  are  known  almost  everywhere  in  the  country, 
there  were  many  of  the  visitors  who  had  never  before 
seen  the  manufacture,  and  their  ideas  of  the  process  re- 
quired to  tnmsform  a.  cow's  horn  into  the  beautiful  and 
useful  utensil  so  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  every  civilized  being,  were  about  as  crude  as  some  of 
the  burlesques  on  agriculture  would  suggest  about  farm- 
ing. Thousands  of  finished  combs  are  produced  weekly 
at  these  works,  but  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  material 
gets  through  the  various  stages  of  preparation,  which 
were  explained  by  those  in  attendance. 

At  the  hour  for  the  afternoon  session  the  company 
reassembled  in  the  church.  The  President,  Henry 
Wheatland,  occupied  the  chair.  The  records  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  by  the  secretary. 

The  Secretaby  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  J.  A.  Allen,  Cambridge,  June  21 ;  E.  P.  Boon,  New  York,  Jane  16, 26,  Jnly 
13;  J.  W.  Brovrn.  Weet  Newbary,  July  11 ;  P.  Carpenter,  Montreal,  June  6;  James 
Coolidge,  July  2;  W.  C  Folger,  Boston,  June  29;  Edward  Herrlck,  Athens,  Penn., 
Jone  25,  29;  6.  B.  Loring,  July  2;   Thomas  Morong,  Ipswich,  July  0;  Alfired 
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Osgood,  Newbnrjport,  June  19,  July  3, 11, 15;  George  H.  Peirson,  June  26;  Charles 
C.  Perkins,  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  10;  Charles  B.  lUce,  Danvers  Centre,  Juue  18; 
Jacob  H.  ^tuder,  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  15;  Grosvenor  Library,  Buffiilo,  N.  Y., 
July  U;  Buff«ilo  Historical  Society,  June  16;  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  June  18;  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  July  13;  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  June  20, 26;  Virginia  State  Library,  Richmond,  Juue  25. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions : — 

By  Donation, 

Allen,  J.  A.,  Boston.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  4. 

American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Pctbushing  Soctett.  Arcana  Celestia. 
10  vols.  8vo.  Heaven  and  Hell.  1  vol.  Svo.  Four  Leading  Doctrines.  1  vol.  8ro. 
True  Christian  Religion.  1  vol.  Svo.  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom.  1  vol.  Svo. 
Apoca1jipi»e  Revealed.  2  vols.  Svo.  Conjugal  Love.  1  vol.  Svo.  Divine  Provi- 
deuce.    1  vol.  Svo.    Miscellaneous  Theological  Works.    1  vol.  Svo. 

BROWN,  Henry  A.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  5  vols.  8ro. 
186S-1873. 

Cabot,  J.  S.  The  Horticulturist,  1S46-18G6.  20  vols.  Svo.  Gardener's  Monthlf, 
lS26-18i3.  19  vols.  Svo.  Pomological  Magazine,  1828,  ^29, '30.  8  vols.  Svo.  Florist's 
Guide,  1827-82.  Journal  D»  Horticulture  Pratique,  1857,  '58,  '59.  3  vols.  Svo. 
Annales'De  Pomologie.  8  vols.  4to.  Album  Do  Pomologie,  1850.  2  vols.  4to. 
Gardener's  Monthly,  22  numbers.  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  39  numbers.  Tilton's 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  22  numbers.    The  Horticulturist,  103  numbers. 

CONANT,  W.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Reports  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  for 
1860-61-02,  1863-4,  1864-5,  18(55-6,  18G6-7,  18G7-8, 1872-3.  7  vols.  Svo.  Catalogue  of 
the  University  of  St.  Louis,  1872-73.  Svo  pamph.  Catalogue  of  the  Waaliington 
University,  1872-3.    Svo.  pamph. 

Dorr,  Ebbn  P.  Sketch  of  the  First  Monitor,  and  its  Inventor.  8vo  pamph. 
1874. 

FOLOER,  W.  C,  of  Hingham,  Mass.    Miscellaneous  Town  Reports,  7. 

Green,  S.  A.,  Boston.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  7. 

Griffin,  L.  F.,  Andover.    Catalogue  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  1873-(. 

Kimball,  James.  Boston  Weeldy  Magazine,  1804-5.  1  vol.  4to.  Proceedings 
of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Northern  M/isonic  Jurisdiction,  11  numbers. 

Lee,  Harriet  P.  Documents  relating  to  the  Sanitary  Commission,  112.  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music,  45  numbers.  The  Saturday  Review,  15  numbers.  The  Specta- 
tor, 13  numbers. 

LORINO,  Geo.  B.    Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Labor  in  Mass.   1874.  1  vol.  Svo. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Medical  Communications  of  the.  Vol. 
vil,pt.  viii.    1874. 

Morse,  E.  S.  Portland  and  East  Portland  Directory  for  1873.  1vol.  Svo. 
Nevada  Directory  for  1868-9.  1  vol.  Svo.  San  Jose  Directory  for  1870.  1  vol.  Svo. 
Portland  Dlrectoiy,  1873.  1  vol.  Svo.  Sacramento  Directory,  1870.  1  vol.  Svo, 
Salt  Lake  City  Directory,  1869.  1  vol.  8vo.  Oakland  and  Brooklyn  Directory. 
1873.    1  vol.  Svo. 

Osgood,  Chas.  S.  Public  Documents  of  Mass.,  1871.  1  vol.  Svo.  Acts  and 
Resolves  of  Mass.,  1871, 1872.  2  vols.  Svo.  Registration  Reports,  1865, 1868, 1869,  ISTO, 
1871, 1872.  6  vols.  Svo.  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  186&-70, 1870-71, 
1872-73.  3  vols.  Svo.  Mass.  Lite  Insurance  Reports,  1871,  1S?2,  1873.  3  voK*.  Sro. 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Reports,  1869,  1872,  1873,  1874.  4  vols.  Svo.  Railroad  ^ 
Commissioners  Reports,  1872-73.    2  vols.  Svo.    Railroad  Returns,  1866, 1868, 1869. 
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• 

Srols.STO.  Journal  of  the  Mass.  House  of  Representatives,  1872*  1873, 1874.  3 
Tols.  8yo.  Journal  of  the  Mass.  Senate,  1872, 1873,  1874.  3  vols.  8vo.  Report  on 
the  l^oard  of  Education,  1869. 1872-73.  2  vols.  8vo.  Manual  for  the  General  Court 
of  Mas9.,  1865,  18G8,  1869,  1870,  1872,  1873,  1874.  7  vols.  12mo.  Miscellaneous 
parophlet^i,  94. 
V.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette,  June  2, 9, 16, 23.   1874. 

By  Exchange, 

Abchit  fOr  Anthropologie.    Band  vi,  Hefl  iv,  1874. 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.   Bulletin  of.   Vol.  il,  No.  1, 1874. 

Crosse  et  Fischer.  Journal  de  Conch jliologie.  Tome  xiv.  8e  S^rie.  No.  i, 
U,  1874. 

ClEOLOOiCAL  SURVET  OF  CANADA.  Report  on  the  Fossil  Plants  of  Canada,  by 
J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.    Montreal,  1873. 

Gesellschaft  Naturforschender  Freundb  in  Berlin.  Sltzungs-berichte, 
jihrg,  1873.    1  vol.  8vo. 

I.VSTITCT  Historique  IN  PARIS.  L'  InTestigateur,  40s  Ann^e.  No.  ii.  Feb., 
Mar.   1874. 

K.  K.  ZooLOQiscH  BOTANISCHE  Gesellbchaft  IN  WiEN.  Yerhaudlungen, 
Band,  xxiii,  Jahrg.    1873.    1  vol.  8vo. 

KoxiQucHB  Gesellschaft  IN  Regensburo.    Flora,  1873.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Naturforschenden  Gesellschaft  in  Danzig.  Shriften,  Band  iii,  Heft  ii, 
1878. 

NiTUBFORSCHBNDEN  GESELLSCHAFT  IN  ZURICH.  Yierteljabrsschrift,  Jahrg, 
xvU,  1872. 

Naturbtstorischbr  Vereins  IN  AnoSBiTRG.   Bcricbt,  1873.   1  vol.  8vo. 

Xaturwissenschaftliche  Gesellschaft  "Isis"  In  Dresden.  Sltzungs- 
berichte,  jahrg,  1872.    Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.    Ja^rg.  1873.  Jan.-Dec.    Dresden.    1873-4. 

Natltbwisbknschaftuchen  Vereine  zu  Bremen.  Abhandlungen,  Band  iii, 
ir  (Schlnss).  Hefl.  Band  iv,  Heft  i.  1873-4.  Beilage,  No.  ill,  zu  den  Abhandlungen 
des.  4topampb. 

Peabodt  Institute  of  Balumorb.  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Provost 
to  the  Trustees  of.  June  4, 1874. 

Phila.  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Proceedings  of.  Fart  I.  Jan.,  Feb. 
Mch.,  1874. 

PirrsiKALTSCH-MEDiCTNiscHE  GESELLSCHAFT  IN  WUrzburo.  Yerhaudlungen. 
Ti  Band  iii  and  iv  (Schluss)  Heft. 

BoTAL  ASIATIC  SodETT.  Joumal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the.  New 
8eri«8,No.  viii,  1874. 

RoTAL  Society  of  London.  Proceedings  of  the.  Vol.  xxi,  Nos.  146, 147.  Vol. 
xiiu  Nos.  148, 149, 1.M). 

RoTAL  SOCIETY  OF  TASMANIA.  Monthly  Notices  of  Papers  and  Proceedings 
of  the.  fof  18T9. 

Sociirr^  d'  Acclimatation  in  Paris.  Bulletin  Mensuel  De  La.  3me  S4rie, 
Tome  i.  No.  2, 1874. 

SocilTg  IV  Anthbofologie  de  Paris.  Bulletins  de  La.  Tome  viii,  He  S^rie, 
Mai.  Jaillet,  1873. 

Soa^Ti  Vaudoise  DBS  Sciences  Naturelles  in  Lausanne.-  Bulletin,  ^e 
S^rie.   Vol.xii,  No.7l.    Feb.,  1874. 

Verxin  der  Freunde  dee  Naturoeschichte  in  Meklenburq.  Archiv,  27 
Jahrg,  1873.    1  vol.  8vo.    Neubrandenburg,  1873. 

VERBI5S  fUb  Erdkundb  IN  DARMSTADT.  Notizblatt,  ill  Folge,  xii  Heft,  Nos. 
133-lH. 
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YBBByfES  zuR  BEFORDERimo  DES  Gabtenbavbs  IK  BERLIN.  MonatsBchrift 
dee,  16  Jahrg.    Jan.-Dec.    1873. 

Yale  College.  Catalo^rue  of,  1874.  8vo  pamph.  Obituary  Record  of  the 
Graduates  of,  1874.    Tale  College  in  1874. 

Zeitschrift  viXR  DIE  0B8AMMTEX  Naturwissexschaften  IK  Berlik.  Band 
Tii,  Tiii,  1873.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Z0OLOOI8CHE  Gesellschaft  IK  FRANKFURT,  A-M.  Zoologlsche  Garten,  Jahrg. 
xiv.    No.  7-12.    Jali-Dec.,  1873. 

Publishers.  American  Naturalist.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gardener's  MonUiIf. 
Gloucester  Telegraph.  Hayerhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  Amer* 
lean.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Natioo. 
Nature.  Peabody  Press.  SailorV  Magazine  and  Seamen's  Friend.  Salem  Citj 
Post.    Salem  Obserrer.    SilUman's  Journal. 

The  President  made  a  few  remarks,  in  which  he  meii- 
tioned  that  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Institute  at 
West  Newbury,  and  that  now  every  municipality  in 
Essex  County  had  been  Visited  except  Lawrence,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  observed  at  the  meetings  at 
new  places,  he  gave  a  brief  statement  of  the  history  and 
objects  of  the  society.  Some  of  the  facts  stated  are  as 
follows: — As  early  as  1832-3,  several  young  men  dis- 
cussed the  propriiety  of  organizing  a  society  to  promote 
the  study  of  natural  history.  In  the  December  following 
such  an  organization  was  partially  effected,  and  at  Tops- 
field,  in  April,  1834,  it  was  perfected.  The  Natural 
History  Society  and  the  Essex  Historical  Society  were 
united  in  1848,  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
Essex  Institute,  and  the  sphere  of  its  labors  has  from 
time  to  time  been  enlarged,  until  now  it  embraces  his- 
tory, natural  history,  horticulture,  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
first  field  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in  1849.  At 
that  time  only  a  few  persons  attended,  and  the  meetings 
were  held  in  the  farm  houses  or  other  convenient  places, 
but  they  did  not  assume  the  present  character  until  the 
summer  of  1856.  Since  then  meetings  have  been  held 
in  thirty-two  towns  or  cities  in  Essex  County,  and  four 
beyond  the  limits,  and  in  fifty-eight  different  parishes  or 
districts,  from  one  to  five  in  the  same  townships. 
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Mr.  George  D.  Phippen,  of  Salem,  gave  an  intertjsting 
discourse  on  the  few  plants  that  had  been  gathered,  and 
also  on  the  familiar  plants  of  the  field  and  the  garden, 
particularly  on  that  unwelcome  class  known  as  weeds. 
For  convenience  he  divided  them  into  three  classes,  wild, 
cultivated,  and  intrusive.  Among  the  many  referred  to 
he  spoke  of  ^* woodwax,"  the  seed  of  which  was  first  sent 
to  this  country  in  1629,  to  Gov.  £ndicott,  and  it  was 
described  as  eminently  useful  for  coloring  purposes.  The 
''white  weed,"  with  its  traditional  fame,  is  a  common  plant 
with  our  early  history.  "Chickweed"  is  referred  to  by 
the  earliest  botanists  as  suitable  food  for  birds,  has  been 
long  known,  and  is  wonderfully,  diffused  throughout  the 
globe.  The  ^  nettle  plant,"  from  which  good  linen  can  be 
made,  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  the  Romans, 
and  it  is  said,  with  more  humor  than  truth,  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  thrashing  each  other  to  keep  themselves 
warm  in  cold  weather,  to  which  they  were  unused.  Purs- 
laiu,  charlock,  ambrosia  and  others  were  referred  to.  He 
also  spoke  of  milkweed,  the  fibre  of  which  has  been 
used  for  textiles ;  and  of  the  raising  of  hybrids  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  efforts  in  this  direction  in 
the  great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers  and  fine  fruits,  the 
result  largely  of  human  agency,  ensuring  hopes  of  never 
ending  novelty  and  satisfaction. 

Mr.  John  Robinson  praised  the  arrangement  of  ferns 
which  were  placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  spoke  of 
the  kindness  of  the  people  in  furnishing  them. 

Prof.  D.  B.  Haoar,  of  the  State  Normal  School  in 
Salem,  spoke  of  the  pleasure  which  he  experienced  when 
he  saw  men  who,  like  a  previous  speaker,  had  some  intel- 
lectual pursuit  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  business  life. 
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The  w^rk  of  the  Essex  Institute  in  the  way  of  cultivating 
a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits,  is  an  excellent  one ;  and  one 
of  the  best  things  we  can  do  for  young  people  is  to  en- 
courage them  to  select  some  one  branch  of  science  and 
make  it  their  study  in  their  leisure  time.  Such  pursuits 
are  especially  valuable  in  lifting  men  above  the  low  life 
which  regards  dollars  and  cents  as  the  chief  object  to 
strive  for. 

Mr.  Abxer  G.  Phipps,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  whose  present  visit  to  the  town  was  the  first 
since  he  had  taught  school  there,  before  he  entered  Col- 
lege, spoke  in  support  of  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the 
previous  speaker. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofford  referred  to  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  milkweed  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Phippeu, 
and  also  to  a  theory  entertained  by  him  in  regard  to 
the  ancient  course  of  the  river  in  the  vicii^ity  of  New- 
bury, which  he  thought  must  have  been  some  distance 
South  of  the  present  stream,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
higher. 

Mr.  Hayden  Brown,  of  West  Newbury,  talked  of  the 
various  ijaatters  relating  to  the  history  of  the  town,  and 
the  work  of  the  Institute.  He  spoke  of  the  people  of 
the  town  as  an  honest,  hard-working  class,  without  a 
beer-saloon,  a  bowling  alley,  or  a  place  where  rowdies 
can  congregate. 

Hon.  Stephen  M.  Allen,  of  Boston,  made  some  in- 
teresting statements  relating  to  the  construction  of  dams 
and  reservoirs. 
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Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Marsh,  of  Salem,  in  response^to  a 
call  from  the  chair,  said  he  regretted  he  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  attending  more  frequently  the  meetings  of 
the  Institute,  the  several  objects  of  which  are  of  such 
great  practical  importance.  The  age  is  marked  by  scien- 
tific investigation,  and  as  science  has  so  vastly  enlarged 
her  domain,  and  has  thus  disclosed  the  interdependence 
of  the  several  branches  of  scientific  investigation,  the 
successful  prosecution  of  any  single  department  of  sci- 
ence requires  a  knowledge  of  several  of  the  others.  The 
true  scientific  spirit  aims  at  the  largest  comprehension 
possible  of  facts,  and  receives  hypotheses  with  caution, 
if  not  with  distrust.  For  this  reason  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  nature  and  the  true  interpretation  of  revela- 
tion at  those  points  where  it  touches  science,  will  cer- 
tainly harmonize.  Science  interrogates  nature  and  nature 
reveals  God,  and  so  scientific  study  should  be  promotive  of 
virtue,  morality,  high-toned  character,  reverence  and  faith. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  N.  A.  Horton 

Voted  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Second  Church  in  West  New- 
bury for  the  use  of  their  building  to  hold  this  meeting; 
also  to  Mr.  Hay  den  Brown,  Mr.  Oilman  W.  Brown,  Rev. 
S.  M.  Keeler,  and  other  citizens  of  West  Newbury,  for 
courtesies  extended  during  this  pleasant  excursion. 

An  adjournment  was  had  at  about  four  o'clock,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  company  soon  to  take  their 
departure  on  the  homeward  trip. 

The  people  of  West  Newbury  had  given  the  visitors  a 
very  favorable  impression  of  the  town  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  acquaintances  formed  under  such 
pleasant  auspices  will  be  long  continued. 
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Personally  we  desire  to  express  oar  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  attentions  from  Rev.  Mr.  Kceler,  a  gentleman  of 
high  attainments  and  culture  ;  Mr.  Hayden  Brown,  of  the 
firm  of  S.  C.  Noyes  &  Co.,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Oilman  W. 
Brown,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  valuable  informa- 
tion in  collecting  material  for  this  sketch.  The  elder  Mr. 
Brown  seems  to  be  ready  to  every  good  word  and  work 
tending  to  benefit  the  community  in  which  he  resides. 
He  has  furnished  a  fiae  room  for  the  Library  Association, 
just  organized  on  a  plan  of  individual  membership  under 
a  law  of  the  State  for  such  purposes,  and  we  hope  at  our 
next  visit  to  find  its  shelves  groaning  with  their  weight 
of  wisdom.  The  nucleus  is  already  inaugurated,  and  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  undeveloped. 

The  passage  down  the  river  was  quite  rapid,  as  wind 
and  tide  were  now  in  our  favor.  Vocal  music  did  its 
part  in  aiding  the  general  enjoyment,  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  we  parted  company  with  the  Mer- 
rimac  and  its  beautiful  "Queen."  The  6.23  train  soon 
transported  us  to  the  good  old  City  of  Peace,  after  a  day 
of  rare  pleasure  and  much  profit. 


Begulab  Meeting,  Monday,  August  3, 1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  8  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair. 

Kichard  Harrington,  of  Salem,  and  Oilman  W.  Brown, 
of  West  Newbury,  were  elected  resident  members. 
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7oL.  6.  Salem,  Mass.,  September,  1874.  No.  9. 

One  Dollar  a  Tear  in  Advance.  10  Cents  a  Single  Copy. 

Field  Meeting  at  Rockport,  Thursday, 

August  6,  1874. 

The  fourth  field  meeting  the  present  season  was  held 
this  day.  The  weather  was  very  propitious  for  an  excur- 
sion, the  temperature  cool  and  refreshing.  The  party, 
numbering  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  was  made  up  of 
delegations  from  Lynn,  Salem,  Beverly,  Manchester  and 
other  towns  in  Essex  County,  a  large  proportion  being, 
however,  from  Salem.  The  railroad  ride  was  pleasant, 
affording  a  passing  view  of  interesting  sections  of  Beverly, 
Manchester  and  Gloucester,  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  ocean  and  of  some  of  the  beautiful  sea-side  villas  that 
have  within  the  past  few  years  been  erected  on  this  shore. 
The  striking  characteristics  of  the  scenery  on  entering  the 
precincts  of  Cape  Ann  are  the  many  bowlders  to  be  seen 
apon  the  hills  on  every  side. 

On  aiTlval  at  the  place  of  destination  a  committee  of 
the  Rockport  Agi*icultural  Association  met  the  party  and 
proceeded  to  the  Town  Hall,  which  was  the  rendezvous 
for  the  day,  and  where  a  cardial  reception  was  extended. 

£miz  Ikst.  Bullbtin.  vi  12 
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Then  the  party  separated  into  groups,  each  wending  their 
way  to  visit  the  various  objects  of  interest,  as  inclination 
dictated. 

Some  went  to  Pigeon  Cove,  which  always  offers  many 
attractions ;  some  visited  the  quarries,  where  the  process  of 
getting  out  huge  blocks  of  beautiful  granite  was  watched 
with  interest ;  and  some  took  general  rambles  along  the 
shore  and  noticed  the  artificial  harbors  constructed  by  the 
erection  of  solid  granite  breakwaters  built  at  great  cost ; 
some  went  to  Long  Beach,  which  is  in  view  of  Thatcher's 
Island,  where,  Aug.  19,  1635,  twenty-one  persons  were 
cast  away  and  only  Mr.  Thatcher  and  his  wife  were  saved ; 
while  others  visited  the  extensive  and  fine  cabinets  of  Dr. 
Barden  and  Mr.  Knowlton,  which  contain  many  choice 
mineralogical  and  geological  specimens.  Bears'  Skin 
Neck  and  the  delightful  woods  claimed  a  fair  share  of 
attention.  There  are  a  number  of  fine  residences  in  the 
town  proper  and  at  the  Cove.  Among  those  that  attracted 
notice  was  that  of  John  D.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  which  is  most 
pleasantly  situated  and  commands  a  charming  view. 

At  2.30  P.  M.,  after  all  had  lunched  in  the  dining  room 
at  the  hall,  or  in  little  knots  on  the  rocks  or  in  the  woods, 
the  company  gathered  in  the  large  audience  room,  where 
the  afternoon  session  was  held.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  Henrt  Wheatland. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  N.  A.  Horton  was 
requested  to  act.    Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Sbgretart  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence :  — 

From  M.  H.  Carpenter,  Montreal,  Canada,  Ang.S;  I.  W.  Fielder,  Srerett,  July 
16;  F.  E.  IIotohklsB,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  S7;  P.  I.  nelej,  Ifewark,  N.  J.^J^T 
18;  S.  M.  Keeler,  West  Kewbury,  July  17;  W.  J.  Knowlton,  Boston,  July  S5;  T. 
Morong,  Ipswich,  July  18;  Stuart  Rogers,  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  18;  George  Bo^ 
Bell,  Boston,  July  89;  K.  T.  Woods,  Aug.  4;  Iowa  State  Historical  Society,  Jnly 
15;  Leeds  Fhilosopbical  and  Literary  Society,  July  S0;  K«w  York  State  Libraiyt 
Aug.  1. 
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The  Librarian  announced  the  following  additions: — 

By  Donation. 

Bbooks,  Rbkkt  M.  Beed*8  Apology.  1  vol.  13mo.  Essex  Comity  Directory, 
1S3&-70.   1  Tol.  8vo.    Conversations  on  Infant  Baptism.    1  yoI.  16mo. 

BrrLEK,  B.  Fm  of  U.  8.  Cong.    Speech  in  U.  S.  H.  R.,  June  19, 1874. 

CoKNBLL  UNITSR8ITT.    Bulletin  of.    Vol.  i,  Nos.  1, 2, 1874. 

H0TCHKI88»  F.  E.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  New  Haven  Directories  for  1870, 1871, 
1878, 1873.    4  vols.  8vo.   Miacellaneons  pamplilets,  Itf. 

iLSusr,  F.  I.,  of  Newarlc,  New  Jersey.  Newark  City  and  Business  Directory, 
187^74.   1  vol.  8vo.    Miscellaneous  almanacs,  M. 

Kimball,  Jajces.    Freemason's  Monttily  Magazine  (br  1873. 

KiNQStBT,  Mrs. .    Federal  Republican  and  Commercial  Gazette  for  1878.    1 

Tol.  folio. 

Losing,  Gbo.  B.  Agriculture  of  Mass.,  3d  Series,  1873-74.  1  vol.  8vo.  Thirty- 
iiftb  Registration. Beport,  1972-73.  1  vol.  8vo.  Report  of  the  Insurance  Commia- 
lioDer  of  Mass.,  1874.    1  vol.  8vo.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  17. 

Uaiks  Board  of  Aokiculture.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the,  for  1873*74. 
1to1.8vo.    • 

MisoN,  Albert,  New  York,  N.  Y.  History  of  Burmah,  by  Rev.  F.  Mason.  1 
Tol.8vo.  18B0.  TheStoryofa  Working  Man's  Life,  by  F.Mason.  1  vol.  8vo.  1870. 

HBuarr,  L.  F.  The  Shanghai  Budget,  Mch.  26,  Apr.  2, 9, 18, 25,  May  2, 9, 10, 2S, 
SO,  Jane  6.  IS,  1874.   Essex  County  Mercury,  May  27,  June  17, 21,  July  1, 15, 28, 1874. 

Officb  of  thb  Chief  of  Enoikebrs.  Report  of  a  Ueconnaissance  in  the  Ut« 
Country  made  In  1873,  by  Lieut.  E.  H.  BulXher.    8vo  pamph.    Washington,  1874. 

Peaktns,  Albert- C,  of  ExeCer,  N.  H.  Catalogues  of  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
my,  17^0-1889, 1873-4. 

QDi3rr,  A.  H.,  of  New  Bedford,  Masai  Minutes  of  the  Seventy-Seoond  Annual 
Meeting,  Lynn,  June  16-18, 1874,  with  the  Reports  and  Statistics.    Boston,  1874. 

Swallow,  Geo.  C.  Report  of  the  Curators  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Hiuouri,  Catalogue,  eto.,  for  tlie  year  ending  June  24, 1874. 

U.  8.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette,  July  14, 1874. 

WOBCBSTER  LTCBUH  AKD  NATURAL  HISTORY  AS800LATION.      Officen  Of  the, 
for  1874^.    Worce:»ter,  1874. 
Touxo  Mem'8  CBBiSTiAir  AssociATioir  OF  WoRCESHEB.   Report  for  1874. 

By  Exchange, 

BxRwiCKSHiRB  NATURALIST  Club,  Alnwlck.   Proceedings.  Vol.  vii,  No.  1, 1873. 

Boston  pubuc  Librart.    Bulletin  of.   July,  1874. 

BoTAKiSK  TiPSSKRiFT  IN  KjobenhaVN.  Tidsskrilt.  Vol.  ii,  pto.  2, 3.  Journal 
De  Botanlque,  1872-3.    *i  pamphlets,  8vo.    1874. 

lEPtRiALE  ACADtMiE  DBS  SCIENCES  DE  ST.  Petersbouro.  M^moires,  Tome 
xix,  Nos.  viii,  ix.  x,  1873.  Tume  xx,  Nos.  i,  ii,  ill,  iv,  v,  1873.  Tome  xxi,  Nos.  i,  ii, 
iU,  iv,  V,  1873.  13  pamphleta,  4to.  Bulletin,  Tome  xviii,  Nos.  ill,  iv,  v,  1873.  Tome 
zix,  Nos.  i,  il,  Ui,  187^-4.    6  pamphlets,  4to. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society.   The  Annals  of  Iowa.   April,  1874. 

EOXOBUOE  DAMBKB  VIDBNSKABBRNES  SELSKABS  in  KJOBENHAVN.     OvSrslgt, 

U7jS.   No.  U. 

Makcbbsteb  Scientific  Students'  Association.   Annual  Report  for  1873. 

Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal.  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Quar- 
(crty  Journal  of  Science.    VoL  vii.    No.  6.    1874. 

New  Jersey  Histobical  Society.  Proceedings.  Vol.  ill,  Sd  Series,  No.  4, 1874. 
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Nbw  Tobk  Gbvbalogioal  Ain>  BiooKAPBiOAL  SoGXBTT.  Beoord  of,  Vol.  T, 
No.  8.    Jul  J,  1874. 

PUBU8HXR8.  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  American  Katnrtllst 
Forest  and  Stream.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Gloncester  Telegraph.  Hardwicke'fl 
Science  Gossip.  Haverhill  Gaaette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American. 
Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Snrgical  Reporter.  Nation. 
Natnre.   Peabody  Press.   Salem  City  Post.    Salem  Obserrer. 

The  President,  in  introducing  the  exercises,  took  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Eev.  Stillman 
Bardeu,*  who,  on  previous  visits  to  Rockport  had  been 
unremitting  in  his  attentions.  Mr.  Barden  had  been  the 
minister  of  the  Universalist  Society  of  this  place  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  during  his  residence  here  had,  by  his  in- 
defatigable labors,  contributed  largely  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  mineralogicalT  treasures  found  occasionally  during 
the  excavations  in  the  extensive  quarries. 

Mr.  Alfred  Osgood,  of  Newburyport,  read  the  fol- 
lowing notes  concerning  the 

"LEAD  MINE"  AT  ROCKY  HILL,  WEST  NEWBURY. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  a  farmer  of  Newbury,  at 
or  near  a  place  called  *' Rocky  Hill,''  discovered  a  piece 
of  lead  ore  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and,  incited  by 
records  or  traditions  of  former  discoveries  of  the  metal 
in  the  same  region,  he  purchased  the  lot  of  land,  con- 
taining twelve  acres,  and  commenced  digging,  findiug 
pieces  of  the  size  of  one  pound  and  upwards  to  some  of 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  distributed  among 
the  drift,  which  in  this  region  consists  largely  of  angular 
fragments  not  much  worn,  and  a  loamy  soil.  The  amount 
of  ore  realized  up  to  date  being  about  three  tons.  The 
dimensions  of  his  pit  are  thirty  feet  by  five  and  six  feet 
in  depth ;  the  deposit  of  ore,  however,  was  not  more  than 

•  For  a  biographical  and  obituary  sketch  of  Rot.  Mr.  Harden,  by  Rer.  Mrs.  P. 
A.  Hanaford,  see  Historical  Collections  of  Essex  Institate,  VoL  tU,  page  213. 
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twelve  feet  in  length  and  lying  on  the  northwest  side  of 
a  bowlder,  containing  small  veins  of  lead,  antimony,  and 
Bulphurot  of  iron.  (The  ledges  in  that  region  are  what 
Professor  Hyatt  calls  Dioritcs. ) 

Other  prospective  diggings  disclosed  only  bowlders 
much  worn  and  rounded  .by  glacial  action,  and  of  the 
same  character  as  the  large  one. 

AH  of  the  pieces  of  lead  ore  were  much  worn,  and  the 
iron  in  contact  decomposed. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  made  some  further  observations, 
not  only  on  this  mine,  but  in  explanation  of  the  process 
by  which  the  bowlders  seen  standing  alone  on  the  high 
hills  are  brought  hither  on  the  ancient  icefields  from  the 
North. 

He  also  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of 

THE  ANDERSON  SCHOOL  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  ON 

Penikese  Island,  where  he,  with  others,  had  spent  several 
weeks  past  as  an  instructor.  This  island,  situated  some 
twelve  miles  south  from  New  Bedford,  one  mile  in  length 
by  a  half  a  mile  in  width,  was  donated  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
of  New  York,  a  year  or  two  since,  to  Prof.  Agassiz,  as  a 
location  for  a  scientific  school  during  the  summer  months. 
Mr.  Anderson  also  gave  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  be  expended  for  the  necessary  buildings,  etc.  The 
school  was  in  operation  for  the  first  time  last  season,  under 
the  direct  superintendence  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  who  gave  to 
it  his  accustomed  zeal  and  vigor  to  establish  it  upon  a  firm 
and  onduring  basis.  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  son  of  the 
late  Prof.  Agassiz,  is  the  present  director,  and  the  pupils, 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  composed  of 
Normal  teachers  and  professors,  principally  from  the 
western  colleges.     There  are  over  fifty  pupils  and  from 
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ten  to  twelve  instructors,  each  instructor  having  charge  of 
a  special  department.  He  described  the  several  buildings 
and  the  method  of  instruction  pursued.  Text  books  are 
abolished  and  the  studies  are  directly  from  the  specimens 
by  dissection  and  from  life.  A  tug  boat  visits  the  island 
from  New  Bedford  three  times  a  week.  The  expenses  of 
the  students  are  about  eight  dollars  per  week.  He  sniio 
ipated  the  best  results  from  this  school  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge,  and  certainly  hardly  greater 
facilities  could  be  offered. 

Hem.  A.  W.  Dodge  followed  Mr.  Putnam  and  quoted 
Agassiz  to  the  effect  that  a  great  error  in  our  mode  of 
teaching  is  that  we  rely  too  much  upon  text  books ;  yet  he 
thought  there  was  danger  that  those  who  made  a  specialty 
of  certain  studies  would  attach  too  much  value  to  their 
particular  study  in  comparison  with  others.  He  then 
made  some  very  impoi*tunt  remarks  upon  horticullural 
pursuits,  and  described  the  process  of  growth  by  which 
certain  common  fruits  are  developed. 

Prof.  Albert  H.  Tuttle,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  Columbus,  who  has  been  visiting 
in  Salem  for  some  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  dredging  on 
the  coast  and  collecting  the  marine  fauna  and  flora,  among 
other  remarks  spoke  of  the  great  variety  of  marine  plants 
and  animals  found  along  the  coast,  and  the  opportunities 
thus  afforded  to  students  in  zoology  and  botany  for  inves- 
tigation and  research. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Hervey,  formerly  of  Peabody ,  now  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  who  is  spending  his  summer  vacation  near  the 
Clifton  House,  in  Marblelicad,  gave  a  description  of  some 
of  the  curiosities  seen  during  his  trip  to  the  shore,  with  a 
humorous  narrative  of  his  conveyance  thither. 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  then  described  certain  specimens 
which  were  placed  upon  the  table,  consisting  of  the  egg 
case  of  a  species  of  Buccinum  ;  a  stone  bored  by  a  Pholas ; 
a  sponge  found  on  the  shore ;  and  a  mass  of  clay  in  the 
form  of  a  tube,  which  was  probably  the  case  of  a  large 
marine  worm. 

Hon.  James  Kimball  read  the  following  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  J.  B.  Wardwell,  of  Melhuen,  Mass.,  giving 

A  DESCBIPTION  OF  AN  INDIAN  BELIO 

Recently  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hutchins,  in 
Methuen,  and  near  the  New  Hampshire  line.  A  rock  of 
gray,  compact  sandstone,  with  a  broad,  flat  surface,  and 
estimated  to  weigh  nearly  half  a  ton,  was  dug  up  in  rising 
ground  bordering  meadow  land,  where,  no  doubt,  once 
existed  a  small  pond.  Mr.  Hutchins  was  digging  large 
stones  from  this  pasture  for  building  purposes,  which  led 
to  its  discovery.  The  rock  was  bottom  up,  and  so  bedded 
that  but  a  small  portion  of  it  was  visible  above  ground, 
and  this  part  was  covered  with  a  close,  filmy,  gray  moss. 
It  was  hauled  to  the  road  (an  eighth  of  a  mile)  where  it 
was  to  be  used  in  a  cellar  wall,  and  on  removal  of  the 
dirt  from  the  flat  side,  about  three-fifths  of  a  circle  was 
discovered.  To  the  eye  this  appears  to  be  a  perfect 
circle.  It  measures  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
a  half  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth.  It  was 
accomplished  by  drilling  holes  as  near  together  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  removing  the  intervening  portions.  The 
instrument,  or  drill,  appears  to  have  been  between  a 
quarter  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 
markings  number  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  use  of  the  how^  as  a  means  of  moving  the 
drill.    These  markings  bear  the  impress  of  great  age. 
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The  missing  part  of  the  relic  will  be  sought  after,  from 
time  to  time,  though  I  think  with  but  little  prospect  of 
success,  OS  the  fracture  has  also  the  appearance  of  age, 
and  the  fragment  may  have  been  destroyed  or  carted  off 
years  ago.  A  small  portion  of  the  surface  within  the 
circle  and  near  the  line  of  fracture  has  been  removed, 
and  suggests  the  idea  of  its  having  been  broken  and  aban- 
doned, when  it  had  reached  its  present  stage  of  comple- 
tion. Tne  relic  is  now  in  my  possession,  and  I  regret  to 
add,  that  in  splitting  it  off  from  the  main  body,  it  was 
broken  into  several  pieces,  although  fourteen  holes  were 
drilled  for  its  accomplishment.  The  fragments  are  now 
joined,  and  the  whole  embedded  in  plaster. 

A  reasonable  conclusion  is,  that  it  was  intended  for  a 
large  mortar,  but  ruined  in  the  process.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  as  a  relic,  on  account  of  showing  plainly  the 
method  adopted  in  hollowing  out  these  vessels,  as  also, 
its  remarkable  size  and  correctness  of  outline.  The  sur- 
face in  which  this  circle  is  wrought  was  originally  coated 
with  a  silicious  film,  a  large  portion  of  which  still  remains. 

Moulds  will  immediately  be  prepared,  for  furnishing  . 
casts  of  this  relic  at  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  Putnam  remarked  on  the  importance  of  this  relic 
as  showing  how  the  large  stone  vessels,  or  *^ mortars,"  as 
they  are  generally  called,  were  made. 

Mr.  Caleb  Cooke  announced  the  donation  of  several 
interesting  historical  relics  to  the  cabinets,  including  a 
pair  of  antique  andirons  and  a  chafing  dish  from  Mr. 
William  Kussell,  of  Salem. 

Mr.  Cooke  also  mentioned  that  Mr.  Charles  H.  Foster, 
of  Salem,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Australia,  had,  with 
much  care  and  attention,  made  a  very  valuable  collection 
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of  the  animals  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  fauna  of  that 
couDtry,  comprisiDg  the  skins  of  twenty  mammals  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  birds ,  besides  several  rep- 
tiles, fishesy  etc.  These  he  has  kindly  presented  to  the 
Institute,  and  they  have  been  accordingly  deposited  in 
the  museum. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Foster  for  this  very  acceptable 
addition  to  the  museum,  and  for  the  interest  he  has  thus 
expressed  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Insti- 
tute ;  also  to  the  other  friends  whose  liberal  contributions 
have  been  announced  at  this  meeting,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kimball  it  was 

Voied^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  the 
Selectmen  of  Rockport  for  the  use  of  the  town  hall  to 
hold  this  meeting ;  and  to  the  members  of  the  Rockport 
Agricultural  Association  for  courtesies  extended  to  the 
members  and  their  friends  during  this  pleasant  visit  to 
Sockport. 

Adjourned. 


Regular  Meeting »  Monday,  August  17,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  8  o'clock.  Vice  President 
A.  C.  Goodell  in  the  chair. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Metcalf,  Charles  T.  Jenkins,  Frederick 
Porter  and  George  G.  Putnam,  all  of  Salem,  were  duly 
elected  resident  members. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Higbee  presented  specimens  of  the  An^ 
threnus  varius^  and  made  some  interesting  remarks  upon 
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the  history  and   habits  of  this  insect,  so  injurious  to 
woollen  fabrics. 

The  chair  presented  to  the  Institute  an  old  cartridge 
box,  the  gift  of  Hon.  William  Fabeus,  of  Marblehead. 
This  old  box,  with  its  belt  and  covers,  was  found  in  the 
walls  of  an  ancient  farmhouse,  recently  taken  down,  upon 
the  Neck,  in  Marblehead.  As  it  bore  the  monogram  of 
George  the  Second  it  may  have  been  secreted  previous  to 
1760  by  some  deserter  from  one  of  the  many  ships  of 
war  that  sailed  to  our  shores  before  the  revolution.  Re- 
marks suggested  by  this  subject  were  made  by  Messrs. 
W.  P.  Upham,  Henry  Hale,  and  others. 

Adjourned. 


Regulab  Meeting,  Mokdat,  September  7,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  8  o'clock.  The  Pbesident 
in  the  chair.     Records  of  last  meeting  read. 

The  Secbetabt  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence:— 

From  M.  Anagnos,  Boston,  Ang.  27,  Sept.  7 ;  Oilman  W.  Brown,  West  Nevbai7« 
Aug.  12;  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Ando^er,  Sept.  8;  John  D.  Champlin,  Jr.,  Kew  York, 
Aug.  27;i  Joseph  Cummings,  MMdletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  14;  Samuel  Hart,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Aug.  17;  A.  Lackey,  Haverhill,  Aug.  31;  R.  Ridgway,  Washington,  D.C., 
Aug.  12;  W.  Hudson  Stephens,  Denyer,  Col.,  Aug.  27;  Charles  A.  Walker,  Bostoa, 
Aug .  26 ;  Yale  College,  Aug.  24. 


The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions : — 

By  Donation. 

Brioos,  Dantel  B.,  of  Lansing,  Mlf*.h.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Fublio 
Instruction  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  1873.    1  vol.  8to. 

BURBAO  OF  Bducatiox,  Washinotox,  D.  C.  Circulars  of  InformaUon  of  the. 
No.  I,.1874. 
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BUTLBB,  B.  F.,  M.  C.  Memorial  Addresses  on  Charles  Snxnner,  Apr.  17,  1874. 
1  Tol.  Sto.  V.  S.  Cuaet  Survey  for  1870.  1  vol.  4to.  Report  of  Explorations  and 
Saireys  for  a  Ship-Canal,  I^thmns  of  Darlen.    1  vol.  4to. 

Cabot,  J.  S.  The  Life  of  John  Phillips.  1  vol.  12mo.  Tariff  of  Dutfes,  bj  P.  P. 
Vtgnnd.  1  Tol.  12mo.  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.  1  ?oI.  limo.  Adam's 
Latin  and  English  Grammar.  1  vol.  ISmo.  Poetical  works  of  Lord  Byron.  1  toI. 
Kmo.  Patriotic  Addresses.  1  vol.  I2mo.  Butler's  Analogy.  1  yol.  13mo.  Watt's 
Logic.  1  vol.  ISmo.  Anecdotes.  1  toI.  12mo.  The  Tatler.  1  vol.  12mo.  History 
of  Bonaparte.  1  vol.  8vo.  Lecture  on  Astronomy.  1  vol.  8vo.  Burlsmaqni  on 
Lswi.  Svols.8vo.  Martin's  Gazetteer  of  Virginia.  1  voL  8vo.  Mooro's  Uni  ver- 
sa] Geography.  1  Tol.  8vo.  Millet's  General  History.  6vols.8vo.  Duncan's 
Cicero.  1  vol.Svo.  Guthrie's  Grammar.  1  vdl.8vo.  Conquest  of  Mexico.  2yo1s. 
8ro.  DuUePs  Nature  Displayed.  8  vols.  8vo.  Treatise  on  the  Vine.  1  vol.  8ro. 
The  American  Gardener.  1  vol.  12mo.  Hvwey's  Meditation.  1  vol.  12m6.  The 
Female  Si>ectator.  1  toI.  12m o.  Poetical  Works  by  T.  Pindar.  1  vol.  12mo.  Jack* 
lon'i  Messages.  1  toI.  12mo.  Essays  by  John  Locke.  2  vols.Svo.  Siamese  Tales. 
1  vol.  ISmo.  The  Death  of  Abel.  1  yoI.  16mo.  The  Works  of  Horace.  1  vol.  lOmo. 
Rural  Sports.  1  vol.  12mo.  History  of  Raaselas.  1  vol.  12mo.  Young*s  Diction- 
ary. 1  vol.  8ro.  History  of  the  Heathen  Gods.  Ivol.lSmo.  Uaville's  Miscellnnles. 
I  vol.  13mo.  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue.  2  vols.  12mo.  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  1  vol.  12mo.  Homer's  Iliad.  1  toI.  16mo.  Evenings  at  Home.  8  vols. 
ISmo.  Method  of  Teaching  and  Studying  Belles^Lettres.  4  vols.  12mo.  Milot's 
History  of  England.  4  vols  12mo.  ^orlst's  Guide.  2  vols.  8vo.  Pomological 
Magaxine.  8  vols.  8yo.  Greek  Testament.  1  vol.  12mo.  Miscellaneous  pamphlets, 
40. 

CiJiiMiNoa.  Rev.  JOSBPH,  Pres.  of  Wesleyan  University,  of  MIddletown,  Conn. 
Annnal  Catalogues  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  15  pamphlets.  8vo.  The  Wes- 
Icjan  Olla  Podrlda.  8  pamphlets.  8vo.  Ceremonies  and  Speeches  at  the  Laying 
of  the  Comer  Stone  and  Dedication  of  Orange  Judd  Hall  of  Natural  Sciences,  May 
s,ur70. 

DEPAKTMBirr  OF  TRB IVTBRIOB.  U.  S.  Coast  Snrvey.  1868-09.  lvoL4to.  Direaset 
of  Cattle  In  U.  S.,  1899-70.  1  vol.  4to.  Compendium  of  the  Ninth  Census  of  U.  S., 
187D-71.  1  vol.  8vo.  Commercial  Relations,  1871-72.  2  vols.  8vo.  Senate  Miscel- 
lany. 2d  Sesfl.,  42d  Cong.,  1871-72.  1  vol.  8vo.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ealtare,  1873.  1  vol.  8vo.  Affairs  In  the  Late  Insurrectionarj^tates,  1872.  13  vols. 
Sto.  Honne  Miscellaneous.  2d  Sess.,  42d  Cong.,  1871-72.  4  vols.  8vo.  Foreign 
Bplations  of  the  United  States,  1872-73.  0  vols.  8vo.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  1872-73.  2  vols.  8vo.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  1872-73.  2  vols. 
Svo.  Annual  Reports,  8d  Sess..  42d  Cong.,  1872-73.  1  vol.  8vo.  Executive  Docu- 
ments, 3c1  Sees.,  42d  Cong.,  1872-73.  4  vols.  ^vo.  Estimates  of  Appropriations. 
187V.74,  1872-73.  1  vol  Svo.  LIbt  of  Private  Claims  n-om  32-41  Cong.  1  vol.  4to, 
1872-73.  Reports  of  Explorations  and  Survey  for  a  Ship*Canal,  Isthmus  of  Darlen, 
1S7I-73.  1  vol. 4to.  House Jonmal.SdSess., 42d Cong.,  1872-73.  1  vol.Svo.  House 
Uiaeellaneons,  8d  Sens..  42d  Cong.,  1872-73.  3  vols.  Svo.  Senate  Miscellaneous.  3d 
Seas.,  43il  Cong.,  1872-78.  1  vol.  Svo.  Senate  Documents.  S<1  Sess.,  42(1  Cong.,  1872- 
(3.  1  vol.  8vo.  Senate  Reports,  3d  Sess.,  42d  Cong.,  1872-73.  3  vols.  Svo.  Senate 
Journal.  3d  Sess.,  42d  Cong..  1872-73.  1  vol.  bvo.  Report  of  Committees,  8d  Sess., 
IM  <k>ng.,  1872-73.    8  vols.  Svo. 

PiABODT,  Mrs.  F.  Horticultural  Register,  27  numbers.  Annals  of  Electricity, 
n  nambers.  Pntnam*s  Monthly,  14  numbers.  European  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Economy.  10  numbers.  The  Monthly  Miscellany,  12  numbers.  Western  Quarterly 
Bertew.  S5  numbers.  American  Repertory,  24  numbers.  Christian  Examiner,  98 
annibers.  American  Journal  of  Science,  20  numbers.  Gardener's  Monthly,  06 
umbers.   Joamal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  17  numbers.    The  Horticulturibt,  04 
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nambers.  The  Fanner's  Cabinet,  45  nnmbers.  Monthlj  Beligious  Magazine,  71 
numbers.  American  Quarterly  Review,  38  numbers.  The  Chemist,  42  nnmi)ert. 
Magazine  of  Hoiticulture,  135  numbers.  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy.  25 
numbers.  Hunt's  Merch.int's  Magazine,  33  numbers.  The  Mechanic  a  Magazine, 
27  numbers.  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  173  numbers.  New  England  Hnga> 
Eine»  8  numbers.  The  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  7  numbers.  London  Journal  17 
numbers.  Eilinbnrgh  Journal  of  Science,  12  numbers.  Salem  Directories,  liS^ 
1857, 1859,  IS'J 1, 1881, 18G6.  Mass.  Register,  1823, 1826.  English  Exercises.  Ivol. 
12mo.  Beleko's  German  Grammar.  1  vol.  8to.  Burns*  Poems.  1  vol.  16mo.  Ad- 
dick's  French  Elements.  1  vol.8?o.  Live  and  Learn.  1  yol.  12mo.  Miacellaneoui 
pamphlets,  000.  t 

Taft,  S.  H.,  of  Humboldt,  Iowa.  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of 
Humboldt  College  for  1873-74. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette,  July  21, 28,  Aug.  4, 11, 1874. 

Waters,  J.  G.  Boston  Almanacs,  1850, 1851, 1853, 1853, 1854, 1855. 1858, 1857, 1869. 
Salem  Directories,  1850, 1855, 1859. 

*  Williams,  H.  L.  The  International  Railway  Guide,  11  numbers.  Miscellaneous 
pamphlets,  37.    Miscellaneous  almanacs,  7. 

WiLLSOX,  E.  B.    Record  of  the  Unitarian  Worthies,  Aug.,  1874. 

By  Exchange. 

Boston  Public  Library.   Twenty*second  Annual  Report,  1874. 
Geoloqical  Survey  of  Canada.    Palasozoic  Fossils.    Vol.  ii,  pt.  1,  Aug.,  1874. 
INSTITUT  HiSTORiQUE  IN  PARIS.     L'  luvestigateur,  40e  Anue6,  No.  ill,  Avril- 
Hai,  1871. 

LiTKRARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL   SOCIBTY  OF  MANCHESTER.      Memoirs  Of,  3d 

Series,  Vol.  iv,  1871.  1  vol.  8vo.  Proceedings  of.  Vols,  viii,  ix,  x,  xl,  xU.  18^9-73. 
6  vols.  8vo. 

Naturforschender  Verbin  IN  Riga.    Correspondenzblatt,  xx  Jahrg. 

Sekckembbrgische  Naturforschende  Gesellschaft  in  Frankfurt.  Ab- 
handlnngen,  Bd.  ix,  No.  1-2, 1873. 

Soci^Tfi  D'  ACCLIMATATION  IN  PARIS.  Bulletin  Mensnel,  3me  S^rle,  Tome  i, 
▲vril,  1874. 

Publishers.  Am^ioan  Journal  of  Science.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gardenei*! 
Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Law- 
rence American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Re- 
porter. Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press.  Sailors'  Magazine  and  Seamen's 
Friend.   Salem  Observer.    Salem  Post. 

Mr.  Caleb  Cooke  mentioned  that  among  the  recent 
additions  to  the  cabinets  may  be  specified  the  donation 
from  Samuel  Emery,  of  Salem,  —  a  Franklin  medal. 
This  medal  w«as  adjudged  as  a  reward  of  merit,  by  the 
Boston  school  committee,  to  Stephen  Emery,  1799.  Also 
a  longitude  and  azimuth  compass  made  by  R.  Walker. 

Rev.  E.  C.  BoLLES  presented  some  interesting  relics, 
collected  by  him,  from  Chester,  in  England,  consisting  in 
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part  of  pieces  of  pottery,  human  bones,  etc.,  of  the 
Roman  period ;  also  stereoscopic  views  of  the  Salisbury 
cathedral  and  other  sites  of  historic  interest  in  that  vicin- 
ity, iDcludiug  Old  Sarum  and  Stonehenge,  the  supposed 
ruins  of  an  old  Druidical  temple.  He  described  the 
Blackmore  Museum  in  Salisbury,  and  exhibited  a  stone 
implement  from  one  of  the  mysterious  "barrows"  or 
burial  mounds  on  the  plain  about  Stonehenge.  These 
mounds  are  of  different  forms,  and  probably  different 
ages,  and  are  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  melan- 
choly scenery  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  soil  is  chalk,  over- 
laid by  a  thin,  crispy  turf.  Some  of  the  barrows  have 
been  opened ;  and  by  searching  in  the  half  filled  excava- 
tion in  one  of  these  diggings,  Mr.  Bolles  found  this 
spearhead,  roughly  chipped  from  flint,  and  exhibiting  in 
its  weathered  surface  the  marks  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
aI>out  five  inches  long  and  two  wide.  Mr.  Putnam,  to 
whom  it  was  submitted,  was  uncertain  whether  to  con- 
sider it  a  complete  implement  of  the  rudest  stone  age,  or 
an  uufinished  one  of  a  later  period.  Mr.  Bolles  made 
these  relics  the  subject  of  some  unpremeditated  rdfkiarks 
of  great  interest,  and  we  hope  that  he  may  be  induced  at 
some  future  meeting  of  the  Institute  to  give  a  more  ex- 
tended account  of  his  recent  researches  amid  the  ancient 
haunts  of  the  Druids  and  the  Romans  in  England. 

The  President  alluded  to  the  recent  donatio^  from  a 
few  friends  of  a  valuable  cast  of  the  "Rosetta  Stone." 
The  stone  of  which  this  is  a  cast  was  discovered  near 
Bosetta,  in  lower  Egypt,  in  August,  1799,  and  is  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  The  inscription  is  in 
three  languages,  Hieroglyphic,  Demotic,  or  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  Greek.  Being  counterparts,  or  repe- 
titions of  each  other,  they  give  the  main  key  and  help  in 
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deciphering  the  hieroglyphics  of  ancient  Egypt.  The 
event  recorded  by  the  Rosetta  stone,  the  decree  issued  at 
the  coronation  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  took  place  at  Mem- 
phis in  March,  193  B.  C.  This  cast  is  one  of  Ward's 
series,  and  was  made  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  the  meetinc:  to 
the  decease  of  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  a 
valued  corresponding  member,  which  occurred  at  Bethle- 
hem, N.  H.,  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  his  sixty-first  year.  He 
spoke  of  the  great  loss  which  the  Institute  and  science 
had  sustained  in  his  death,  and  alluded  to  the  very  promi- 
nent positions  which  he  had  held,  and  his  worth  both  as 
a  man  and  a  scientist. 

Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam  gave  an  account  of  the 
scientific  work  of  Prof.  Wyman,  alluding  especially  to 
the  great  care  with  which  he  conducted  all  his  researches ; 
his  extreme  cautiousness ;  the  remarkable  thoroughness 
of  his  work  and  the  extraordinary  modesty,  but  at  the 
same  time  amazing  force,  with  which  he  advanced  bis 
views.  As  an  anatomist  and  physiologist  he  was  without 
a  superior,  and  he  was  a  most  careful  and  profound  inves- 
tigator in  archaeology,  to  which  science  he  had  devoted 
the  later  years  of  his  life.  His  work  upon  the  ancient 
shell  heaps  of  Florida,  which  is  now  being  printed  by  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  will  be  a  lasting  monument 
to  him  as  an  archaeologist,  and  will  exhibit  the  care  with 
which  he  performed  his  investigations  and  deduced  his 
results. 

Mr.  Putnam  then  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted: — 

Whereas,  the  Essex  Institute  has  learned  with  deep 
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regret  of  the  death  of  its  distinguished  corresponding 
member,  Professor  jErFRiES  Wyman,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Jeffries  Wyman,  the 
Institute  acknowledges  the  loss  of  a  most  honored  mem- 
ber, and  laments  that  science  is  deprived  of  the  continued 
labors  of  one  of  the  most  upright  and  conscientious  of 
men,  most  cautious  of  investigators,  and  most  concise  of 
expounders  in  his  chosen  departments  of  physiology, 
comparative  anatomy,  embryology  and  anthropology, 

Resolved y  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  bereaved  family  of  our  late  member,  as  the  e^cpres- 
sion  of  our  condolence  with  them  in  their  great  affliction. 

Adjourned. 


Regular  Meeting,  Mondat,  September  21,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.80  o'clock.     President  in 
the  chair.     Kecords  read. 

The  Secretary  announced   the  following   correspon- 
dence:— 

From  James  S.  Bryant,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  18;  Joeeph  Cnmmlngs,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  Sept.  15;  J.  W.  Fielder,  Everett,  Sept.  10;  Samuel  Hart,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Sept.  16;  C.  H.  Higbee,  Boston,  Sept.  21;  AlfYed  M.  Mayer,  Soutli  Orange, 
K.  J.,  Sept.  19;  S.  M.  Wataon,  Portland,  Me.,  Sept  13. 

The  Librarian  announced  the  following  additions :  — 

By  Donation. 

Habt,  Savuki*,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  Address  before  the  House  of 
CoBTocatton  of  Trinity  College,  July  1, 1874,  by  Rer.  Wm.  Payne,  D.D. 

HoADLBT,  C.  J.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Legislatiye  Documents  of  Conn.,  18f^,  1885, 
im,  1»(7, 1868, 1868, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874.  20  vols.  8vo.  Catalogue  of  Conn. 
ToloDteer  Organizations,  18(!l-6<^.  1  vol.  8^0.  History  of  Conn,  during  the  Recent 
War,  1861-1866.  1  vol.  8yo.  New  Haren  Colonial  Records,  1638-1743.  7  vols.  8to. 
tienealogleal  Notes  by  N.  Goodwin.    1  toI.  8vo. 

U.  8.  PATunr  Officii.   Offlcial  Gaselte,  Aug.  15, 1874. 
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WoLCOTT,  J.  W.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  I#abor,  187S.  1 
▼ol.  Svo.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  1-9.  9  toIs.  8vo.  Tbir- 
tieth  Registration  Report  of  Mass.,  1871.   1  vol.  Sro.  HisceUaneons  pamphlets,  U. 

Waters,  J.  G.  Chicago  Directory,  1863-64.  1  vol.  870.  The  Christian  Inquirer, 
60  numbers.   Almanacs,  18.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  84. 

By  Exchange. 

American  Amtiqdasian  Sogibtt.  Proceedings  of  the  Semi- Annual  Meeting, 
held  in  Boston,  Apr.  29, 1874. 

Canadian  Institute.  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Science,  Literature  and  HIb* 
tory.    Vol.  xlv.  No.  8.,  Aug.,  1874.    8vo.    Toronto,  1874. 

PtJBUSHBBS.  Forest  and  Stream.  HaTerhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronids. 
Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Soigieal 
Reporter.    Salem  Obserrer.    Salem  Post. 

Among  the  donations  announced  to  the  cabinets  may 
be  specified  several  articles  ilUistrative  of  the  costumes 
of  central  Turkey,  presented  through  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Atwood,  from  Miss  E.  M.  Pierce,  of  the  Mission  Station 
at  Aintab,  Central  Turkey,  formerly  a  resident  of  Salem, 
and  a  teacher  Iq  one  of  .tho  public  schools.  These  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  native  boots,  a  pair  of  native  shoes, 
also  of  cobcob;  ink  and  penholder,  knife,  comb,  and 
specimens  of  native  cloth ;  and  a  Turkish  telegram. 

Mr.  Robinson  states  that  a  new  fern  has  been  received 
from  Dr.  C.  •  C.  Parry,  collected  by  him  in  Southern 
Utah.     It  is  named  by  Prof.  Eaton  ^^  Jffbtholcena  Panyi. 

Caroline  A.  Watson,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 
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Field  Meeting  at  Manchester,  Friday, 

October  2,  1874. 

The  closing  field  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  this 
day,  at  Manchester,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Lewis 
N.  Tappan  and  other  citizens  of  that  town.  Manchester 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  in  this  county  to  hold 
a  meeting.  It  is  a  locality  exceedingly  rich  in  the  various 
objects  which  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lovers 
of  natural  history.  The  proximity  to  the  woods,  on  the 
one  side,  which  abound  with  floral  treasures,  varying  with 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  diversified  soil 
and  aspect ;  the  rocky  and  Craggy  hills,  the  meadows  and 
the  lowlands,  each  having  its  distinct  flora ;  on  the  other 
side  the  seashore,  with  its  bold,  rocky  cliffs,  and  the  in- 
tervening beaches,  cooled  during  the  heated  months  by 
the  invigorating  breezes  from  the  ocean,  offer  to  the 
students  of  the  marine  flora  and  fauna  much  to  study  and 
investigate. 

The  day  was  unpropitious,  and  the  attendance  was 
accordingly  smaller  than  usual.    The  party  was  welcomed 
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at  tho  station  by  Messrs.  Tappan,  Merrill,  Price  and 
others,  and  were  conveyed  to  various  points  of  attraction 
in  carriages  provided  for  the  occasion.  Some  went  to 
the  seashore,  where  "Eagle  Rock"  and  the  several  fine 
beaches  offered  great  attractions,  more  especially  **the 
musical  sands"  which  are  situated  on  part  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "Old  Neck  Beach,"  and  are  alluded  to  in 
the  notice  of  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  Aug.  2,  1866;* 
some  to  the  woods,  noticing  especially  the  famous  bowlder 
named "Agassiz  Rock;"  also  large  and  fine  specimens  of 
the  tupelo  tree  {Nyssa  multijlora)  and  of  the  sassafras 
tree  (Sassq/ras  officinale)  ;  others  went  in  different  direc- 
tions, as  inclination  dictated. 

Lunch  was  had  at  the  Town  Hall  at  about  one  o'clock, 
tea  and  coffee  being  provided  by  citizens  of  the  town, 
and  the  afternoon  session  was  held  at  the  same  place  at 
two  and  one-half  o^clock.  ' 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Vice  President  F.  W. 
PuTXAM  took  the  chair  and  made  the  opening  address. 

He  stated  that  a  field  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester, 
Aug.  28,  1849,  the  first  year  of  holding  these  meetings, 
being  the  third  of  this  series.  The  place  of  rendezvous 
was  at  the  point,  on  Burley  Smith's  farm.  The  adjacent 
shore  was  dredged  to  procure  the  mollusca  and  other 
marine  animals;  the  late  Mr.  William  Stimpson  was 
present  and  made  his  first  dredging ;  the  forerunner  of  his 
extensive  and  valuable  services  in  sea  dredging,  which 
has  so  indelibly  associated  his  name  with  the  marine 
zoology  of  New  England. 

In  July,  1856,  through  arrangements  made  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  French,  jr.,  principal  of  the  public  high  school, 
another  field  meeting  was  held  in  the  high  school  house, 

*  See  Proceedings  of  Bssex  Institate,  VoL  y,  page  57. 
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a  building  placed  upon  the  brow  of  an  elevation,  a  short 
distance  from  the  thickest  settlement  of  the  town,  and 
from  which  is,  a  most  beautiful  landscape  and  water  view. 
This  meeting  was  memorable  as  the  first  of  the  meetings 
attended  by  ladies,  the  excursions  having  previously  been 
confined  to  small  parties  of  gentlemen,  travelling  in  pri- 
vate conveyances. 

A  meeting  was  also  held  in  the  town  in  the  following 
summer  of  1857,  and  again  on  Thursday,  August  2,  1866, 
'soon  after  the  completion  of  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  and  resolutions  were  passed  on  the  successful  result 
of  that  undertaking.  ^  At  this  meeting  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase  and  other  distinguished  persons  were  present. 

The  chairman  then  called  on  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  of 
Salem,  who  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  cause  of  the 
glacier  scratches  found  on  our  pasture  bowlders,  illustrat- 
ing his  remarks  by  explanatory  diagrams  on  the  black- 
board. The  proofs  of  the  glacial  theory,  the  action  of 
the  glaciers,  the  origin  of  moraines,  the  formation  of  ice- 
bergs and  incidental  questions  connected  with  the  topic, 
were  ably  presented.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
made  a  statement  not  generally  known,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  were  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  glacial 
scratches  on  ledges  and  bowlders  run  north  and  south, 
and  that  they  used  them  as  a  guide.  The  fact  is  not 
referred  to  in  any  work  of  science,  or  aboriginal  history, 
but  Mr.  Morse  received  it  from  an  old  gentleman,  at 
Portland,  whose  grandfather  remembered  that  the  Indians 
sometimes  found  their  way  through  the  forests  by  scratch- 
ing away  the  earth  over  the  rock  in  order  to  note  the 
direction  of  the  smooth  scratches. 

The  speaker  also  alluded  to  the  somewhat  current  im- 
pression that  water  will  wear  away  a  rock,  and  showed 
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that  instead  of  this  the  softer  portions  of  rock  are  woni 
away  by  the  action  of  sand  and  gravel  washing  over  it. 

In  reply  to  a  call  for  an  account  of  the  large  bowlder 
in  the  Manchester  woods  which  had  been  visited  by  the 
party,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  stated  that  he 
had  taken  great  pleasure,  during  the  morning,  in  visiting 
the  curious  bowlder  in  the  woods  on  the  road  to  Essex. 
After  a  pleasant  but  difficult  walk  through  woods  and 
clearings,  and  finally  by  a  scramble  to  the  summit  of  the 
.hill  upon  which  many  bowlders  rest  they  came  to  the. rock 
designated.  It  is  about  half  the  size  of  Ship  Rock,  so 
justly  celebrated,  and  in  shape  almost  a  cube,  of  perhaps 
twenty  feet  on  a  side,  one  end  resting  upon  the  ledge 
which  forms  the  hill,  and  the  other  propped  up  about  two 
feet  by  a  wedge-shaped  rock,  the  sharp  end  downwards ; 
the  base  of  the  thus  inverted  wedge  is  against  the  under 
side  of  the  bowlder.  Beneath  is  room  for  two  persons  to 
crawl,  and  the  glacial  scratches  upon  the  ledge,  being  so 
well  protected,  are  nearly  perfect,  while  a  sidelong  glance 
show3  the  surface  of  the  ledge  to  be  quite  smoothly  pol- 
ished. Mr.  Robinson,  after  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  such  characteristic  bowlders  in  demonstrating  the  gla- 
cial theory,  and  of  the  interest  expressed  by  the  late 
Prof.  Agassiz  while  visiting  this  rock  some  years  since, 
made,  at^the  suggestion  of  some  residents  of  Manchester, 
the  following  motion,  which  was  unanimously  accepted, 
after  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Lewis  N.  Tappan,  who 
offered  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  including  reminis- 
cences of  Prof.  Agassiz'  visit  to  the  spot :  — 

Voted^  that  the  bowlder  visited  during  the  morning  by 
a  party  from  the  Essex  Institute  Field  Meeting,  held  at 
Manchester,  Oct.  2, 1874,  be  named  and  hereafter  known 
as  ''Agassiz  Rock." 
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Mr.  Putnam  on  announcing  the  acceptance  of  the  vote 
alluded  to  the  marked  propriety  of  attaching  the  name  of 
Agassiz  to  so  interesting  a  bowlder,  and  stated  that  here- 
after, in  all  the  publications  of  the  Essex  Institute,  this 
bowlder  would  be  known  by  the  name  now  bestowed,  and 
that  in  due  time  the  name  would  be  incorporated  in  works 
upon  the  subject  of  glacial  action  in  New  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  BoiXES,  of  Salem,  was  the  next  speaker,  and 
took  as  his  theme  the  reason  why  leaves  change  their 
color  in  the  autumn,  and  why  it  is  when  the  time  has 
come  that  they  fall  from  the  trees.  He  explained  that 
these  things  were  not  occasioned  by  frost,  as  so  many 
suppose.  Frost  congeals  foliage,  rendering  it  flaccid,  and 
it  takes  on  the  color  of  decay.  Nor  is  it  any  process  that 
comes  from  outside  the  leaf,  but  the  result  of  certain 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  leaf  itself.  The  leaf  is  a 
living  thing,  the  workman  of  the  plant,  from  which  it  gets 
its  growth,  blossom,  and  fruit.  Dr.  BoUes  then  entered 
into  a  minute  description  of  a  leaf,  its  framework  and 
covering,  the  vegetable  cells,  from  which  it  receives  its 
color,  and  showed  how,  from  some  change  in  these  cells 
the  leaf  ripened  and  took  on  the  glowing  colors  of  autumn 
foliage.  He  spoke  of  the  assistance  received  in  the  study 
of  this  subject  from  the  spectroscope,  an  instrument  so 
powerful  that  it  reaches  and  penetrates  the  mysteries  of 
the  planets,  yet  so  delicate  as  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
chemistry  of  a  tiny  leaf-cell,  unknown  save  as  we  analyze 
it  through  this  wonder-working  glass.  The  doctor  also 
explained  how,  at  the  ripening  of  the  leaf,  a  cork-like 
substance  is  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  stem  with  the 
twig,  until  the  leaf  is  ready  to  fall  at  the  slightest  breath, 
without  the  bleeding  and  loss  which  would  ensue  from  the 
violent  disruption  of  the  foliage  from  the  tree. 
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The  Chairman  gave  a  description  of  a  salamander 
which  had  been  left  by  some  one  upon  the  stand.  In 
answer  to  questions  he  explained  that  it  was  not  poison- 
ous, and  indeed  could  not  be  made  to  bite.  He  then 
traced  the  distinctions  between  the  salamander  and  the 
toad  and  frog,  and  between  various  varieties  of  sala- 
manders common  to  this  vicinity,  giving  an  account  of 
their  development  and  habits. 

Dr.  BoLLES  called  attention  to  a  new  work  undertaken 
by  the  Institute,  in  the  forming  of  a  museum  representing 
the  history  of  various  manufactures,  and  said  the  Insti- 
tute would  be  glad  to  receive  contributions.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  make  a  collection  of  pottery,  types  of  diflferent 
kinds  of  stone,  china  and  earthenware  ;  articles  for  kind- 
ling fire, — antique  specimens  of  matches,  tinder  boxes, 
etc.;  old  paper, — writing  and  printing.  Articles  which 
possessors  might  deem  worthless  would  perhaps  be  of 
service  in  making  a  link  of  great  value. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bolles  it  was 

Votedf  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  be  ten- 
dered to  Messrs.  John  Price,  Lewis  N.  Tappan,  J.  W. 
Merrill,  and  Cheever,  and  the  ladies  of  the  town  who  had 
so  kindly  aided  in  the  arrangements  of  the  day.  Also  to 
the  town  authorities  for  the  use  of  this  hall. 


Beoulah  Meeting,  Monday,  October  5,  1874. 

This  evening  was  appropriated  to  the  commemoration 
of  the  first  centennial  of  the  revolution — the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  meeting,  in  Salem,  of  that 
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memorable  body,  which  here  formally  and  finally  resolved 
itself  into  a  Proyincial  Congress,  and  thereby  established 
in  Massachusetts  '*a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people." 

The  hall  was  well  filled.  Henry  Wheatland  presided, 
and  a  fine  double  quartette  choir,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Fenollosa,  Esq.,  who  played  a  piano-forte  accompani- 
ment, sang  some  patriotic  pieces  in  excellent  style,  which 
received  warm  applause.  The  exercises  were  opened 
with  the  singing  of  the  following  words,  adapted  for  the 
occasion  to  the  tune  of  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled  :" 

Men  that  dare  with  wrong  to  fight ; 
Men  that  battle  for  the  right ; 
Gird  ye  on  yonr  armor  bright ; 

Haric  the  Tocsin's  caU  I 
Tyranny  with  latest  breath, 
Struggling  onward  to  its  death, 
StiU  with  Arantic  madness  saith, 

Liberty  shaU  fall  I 

Right  and  wrong  in  desperate  strife ;  . 
Front  to  Aront,  and  life  for  life, 
Reckless  of  the  ruin  rife ; 

Meet  in  conflict  dire  I 
Lighting  up  our  western  sky ; 
Harbinger  of  vict'ry  nigh; 
See  I  the  flames  are  mounting  high ; 

Kindles  Freedom's  flre  I 

What  though  King's  strong  arm  assail; 
This  the  light  makes  tyrants  pale ; 
God  and  Justice  will  prevaU, 

Now  and  evermore. 
Every  form  of  wrong  shall  die ! 
Perish  every  vaunted  lie ;  — 
Lo  I  the  radiance  Arom  on  high 

Lights  Columbia's  shore. 

Men  that  dare  with  wrong  to  flght; 
Men  that  battle  for  the  right; 
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Now  is  past  Oppression's  uight ; 

Breaks  the  coming  mom ! 
Look,  behold  the  morning  star 
Freedom's  pathway  gilds  afar ; 
While  behind  her  conquering  car, 

See  a  Nation  bom  I 


Dr.  Wheatland  then  iutrodaced  Abneb  C.  GtOODell, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  Vice  President  of  the  Historical  Department, 
who  proceeded  to  deliver  an  elaborate  and  most  admi- 
rable oration  on  the  subject  of  the  commemoration,  which 
was  attentively  listened  to,  and  at  various  points  emphati- 
cally applauded.  This  valuable  contribution  to  our  his- 
torical literature,  in  which  was  given  a  minute  history  of 
the  occurrences  which  led  to  the  meeting  whose  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  the  society  had  met  to  celebrate,  will 
soon  be  published  in  the  "Historical  Collections"  of  the 
Institute,  and  be  accessible  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  great  events  here  transacted  and  commemorated. 

Mr.  Goodell  first  drew  from  the  Greek  mythology  a 
parallel  between  the  story  of  the  Greek  founder  of  Athens 
and  the  genius  of  independence  in  creating  the  harmo- 
nious confederation  of  States.  He  followed  this  with  a 
review  of  the  relations  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  American  colonies  one  hundred  years  ago,  especially 
what  took  place  in  Salem  at  that  time — the  removal  of 
the  General  Court,  etc.  Speaking  of  this  court,  he  said. 
When  the  whole  Assembly  met  here  in  June,  the  upper 
room  was  the  hall  of  the  representatives.  The  council 
chamber  may  have  been  below,  or  more  likely  in  the  old 
tavern  opposite,  on  the  site  now  covered  by  the  Stearns 
Building ;  while  the  governor,  doubtless,  had  rooms  not 
far  distant,  or  pos.sibly  he  may  have  remained  at  his  head- 
quarters in  Danvers.  On  this  occasion ;  viz.,  in  October, 
the  whole  body  of  legislators,  consisting  of  the  assembled 
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ninety,  found  ample  space  in  the  court  room,  which  was  fifty 
feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide.  The  Assembly  organized ; 
John  Hancock  was  chosen  chairman  and  Benjamin  Lin- 
coln, clerk.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  consider 
the  goyemor's  proclamation,  and  to  consult  on  measures 
to  be  adopted,  and  the  Assembly  again  adjourned.  On 
Friday,  the  7th  of  October,  the  committee  reported  four 
resolutions,  concluding  with  the  declaration  that  the 
grievances  which  they  set  forth  were  such  as  *4n  all  good 
goyeromeuts,"  had  *^been  considered  among  the  greatest 
reasons  for  convening  a  Parliament  or  Assembly,"  and 
that  the  proclamation  was  further  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  ^most  yigorous  and  immediate  exertions  for  presery- 
'  ing  the  freedom  and  constitution "  of  the  province.  The 
resolutions  were  immediately  adopted.  Having  thus  sol- 
emnly renounced  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  af- 
firmed the  fundamental  right  of  the  people  to  institute  a 
government,  when,  in  their  judgment  the  regular  admin- 
istration had  oyerstepped  the  limits  of  the  constitution, 
they  adjourned  to  more  comfortable  quarters  at  Concord, 
to  meet  on  the  following  Tuesday.  Here  they  continued 
their  sittings,  with  a  few  weeks'  intermission,  until  the 
10th  of  December.  At  Concord  they  organized  the  Con- 
gress by  raising  Hancock  to  the  presidency,  and  made 
Lincoln  their  secretary.  Their  progress  toward  practical 
independence  was  now  sure  and  speedy.  Before  the  end 
of  October,  all  constables  and  collectors  of  taxes  had 
submitted  to  their  order  to  withhold  payment  from  Har- 
rison Gray,  the  province  treasurer,  and  to  return  their 
collections  to  Henry  Gardner,  who  soon  after  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  general;  and  with  closed  doors  and 
under  a  solemn  pledge  of  secrecy,  they  had  resolved 
upon  the  momentous  subject  of  *Hhe  most  proper  time" 
to  procure  arms  and  ammunition  by  unanimously  adopt- 
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ing  a  report  that  *^ now  is  the  time!"  By  midsummer 
three  sessions  had  been  held,  had  transacted  business, 
and  finally  dissolved.  On  the  day  of  their  dissolution 
they  again  assembled,  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  as  an  independent  government 
under  the  charter.  Before  this  reorganization,  the  estab- 
lished tribunals  of  justice,  which  had  either  ceased  to 
hold  sessions  or  were  disregarded  by  the  people,  had 
been  replaced  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  to  insure  the  pres- 
ervation of  order ;  the  establishment  of  a  navy  had  been 
favorably  reported  upon,  and  the  great  work  of  raising 
and  equipping  an  army  had  been  accomplished.  Under 
the  new  style  of  government,  the  council  and  represen- 
tatives removed  the  judges  who  had  been  appointed  by . 
royal  governors,  and  issued  commissions  to  new  magis- 
trates of  their  own  selection.  Thus,  in  less  than  ten 
months  from  the  taking  of  their  first  bold  step  at  Salem, 
the  new  regime  was  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  three 
great  functions  of  government — legislative,  judicial  and 
executive.  While  the  Legislature  was  thus  employed, 
the  people  were  busy  arming  and  organizing  the  militia. 
Through  the  fall  and  winter,  colonels  of  regiments  and 
other  military  officers,  who  were  not  in  known  sympathy 
with  the  popular  movement,  were  either  forced  to  resign, 
or  the  men  under  their  command  voluntarily  disbanded 
and  reorganized  under  other  leaders.  New  companies 
were  started,  beginning  with  an  artillery  company  in 
Marblehoad,  for  which  subscriptions  were  opened  early 
in  November.  The  expedition  of  Colonel  Leslie,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1775,  and  the  aflTair  at  the  North 
Bridge  in  Salem,  when  the  first  bloodshed  of  the  revolu- 
tion occurred,  present  a  theme  inviting  discussion,  when 
the  anniversary  of  that  day  arrives.  Mr.  Goodell  reca- 
pitulated the  events  of  these  nine  months  as  follows:— 
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Here,  we  have  seen,  were  convened  the  last  Provincial 
Assembly  and  first  Provincial  Congress ;  here  were  chosen 
the  first  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress ;  here  the 
assembled  province  first  formally  renounced  allegiance  to 
the  Imperial  Legislature ;  here  was  made  the  first  attempt 
to  enforce  the  last  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament,  and 
here  that  attempt  was  resisted ;  here,  though  no  mortal 
wound  was  given,  was  shed  the  first  blood  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution ;  here  was  first  organized  the  nucleus  of 
an  army;  and  here  the  banner  of  independence  first 
spoke  defiance,  as  it  flapped  and  rustled  in  the  wind. 

The  choir  next  sang  a  German  National  Hymn,  from 
Mendelssohn's  four  part  songs,  commencing, 

"Tbro'  deepest  gloom  the  night  wind  cold,"  etc. 

In  conclusion  the  choir  sang  Julius  Eichberg's  National 
Hjmn, 

"To  thee,  0  country." 

The  President  then  invited  the  company  to  partake  of 
a  basket  collation  which  had  been  provided  in  the  ante- 
rooms, and  a  pleasant  season  of  social  enjoyment  termi- 
nated this  interesting  commemoration. 

Otis  P.  Lord  of  Salem,  Lewis  N.  Tappan  of  Manchester 
and  J.  W.  Merrill  of  Cambridge  were  elected  resident 
members. 


Bequlab  Meeting,  Monday,  October  19,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair.     Becords  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 
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From  E.  P.  Boon,  New  York,  0^1. 15;  James  S.  Bryant,  Hartford,  Sept.  21;  C.  H. 
DaU,  Boston,  Sept.  21,  24;  C.  C.  Dawson,  New  York,  Oct.  15;  Charles  H.  Higbe«, 
Boston,  Oct.  13;  F.  E.  Hotchki^s,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  3;  6.  M.  Levette,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  Sept.  26;  AllVed  M.  Mayer,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3;  Daniel  A.  Bog- 
ers,  Chicago,  Ind.,  Sept.  24;  T.  W.  Silloway,  Boston,  Oct  3,  7;  Mary  W.  Towne, 
Sept.  80;  Bordeaux.  Soci^t^  Llnne^nne,  Sept.  14;  EJobenhavn,  det  Eongelige 
Danske  Videnskabemes  Selskab,  Sept.  7;  New  York  Lycenm  of  Natural  Historr, 
Oct.  12;  New  York  State  Library,  Sept.  25;  Somersetshire  ArchsBological  and  Kat- 
nral  History  Society,  Taunton,  Sept.  14;  Trinity  College  Library,  Oct.  6;  Worce^^r 
Public  Library,  Oct.  2,  7. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions :  — 

By  Donation. 

« 

Anaqnos,  M.,  Boston.   Reports  of  Blind  Institutions,  46. 

BOLLES,  E.  C.  Principles  of  Masonic  Law,  by  Mackey.  1  vol.  8to.  Hymns 
for  the  Sanctuary.  1  vol  8to.  Putnam's  Phalanx.  1  vol.  8to.  Gloria  Pabi.  I 
vol.  8ro.  Portland  Reference  Book,  1852-63.  1  toI.  12mo.  Autobiography  of  L. 
Norton.  1  yol.  12mo.  Lifeof  Wm.  Penn,byT.Clarkson.  1  vol.  8vo.  Mrs.MAreh-s 
Novels.    2  vols.  8vo.    The  Widower.    1  vol.  8vo.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  76. 

Bbtant,  Jaheb  S.,  Hartford.  Mining  Statistics  west  of  the  Rocky  MonnUins, 
1870.  1  vol.  8vo.  American  Sunday  School  Magazine,  1821.  1  vol.  8vo.  Bargb*^ 
Dignity.  1  vol.  8vo.  Bellamy's  True  Religion.  1  vol.  12mo.  Willison's  Medita- 
tions. 1  vol.  12mo.  Murray's  English  Grammar.  1  vol.  12mo.  Butler's  Genertl 
History.  1  vol.  16mo.  An  Autobiography  by  John  B.  Gough.  lvol.l2mo.  Adani*^ 
Latin  Grammar.  1  vol.  16mo.  Memoir  of  Rev.  M.  Henry.  1  vol.  12mo.  BlaJr'^ 
Lectures.  1  vol.  16mo. '  Engli^  Reader.  1  vol.  12mo.  Beauties  of  Creation.  1 
yoL  12mo.  Zion's  Pilgrim.  1  vol.  16mo.  Solyman  and  Almena.  1  vol.  ISmo. 
William's  Sermon.  1  vol.  8vo.  Farewell  Letters  by  W.  Ward.  1  vol.  12mo.  Web- 
ster's American  Selection.  1  vol.  12mo.  History  of  Animals.  1  vol.  12mo. 
Dwight's  Geos^phy.  1  vol.  12mo.  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  a  Poem  by  B. 
Emmons.  1  vol.  12mo.  i'ilkingfton's  Historical  Beautien  for  i  oung  Ladies.  1  rol. 
12mo.  Thoughts  on  Divine  Goodness.  1  vol.  12mo.  Flint's  Dictionary.  1  fol. 
12mo.  Dwight's  Psalms.  1  vol.  16mo.  The  Widow  of  the  Village.  1  vol.  16mo. 
Nettleton's  Village  Poems.  1  vol.  16mo.  Hartford  Directories,  1867. 1808,  \m, 
1870,1871,1872,1873.  Hartford  City  Guide,  1871.  1  vol.  12mo.  Macgowan's  Life  of 
Joseph.    1  vol.  12mo.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  86. 

COOKB,  C.    Rockford  City  Directory  for  1800.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Dawson,  Chas.  C,  New  York.  Dawson  Family  Records,  by  donor.  1  vol.  8to. 
Albany,  1874.    Guide  Books,  27.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  38. 

Blliott,  E.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  States,  1873.  1  vol.  8vo.  Report  on  Immigration,  by  E.  Young,  1871.  1 
vol.  8vo.  Monthly  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasurj 
Department,  July-Dec,  1873,  Jan  .-May,  1874.    11  pamphlets. 

GRBEir,  Dr.  S.  A.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Forty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Con- 
troller's of  Public  Schools  of  Peun.,  1864.  1  vol.  8vo.  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital,  1873-74.    1  vol.  8vo.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  26. 

HOTCHKI88,  Frank  E.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Year  Book  of  the  City  of  New 
Haven,  1878.  1  vol.  8vo.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Conn..  1874.  1 
vol.  8vo.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  Scliool  Dis- 
trict, 1874. 

Lee,  F.  H.  Dexter  Smith's  Paper,  8  numbers.  Folio,  15  numbers.  Musical  Bnl- 
letin,  9  numbers.   Brainard's  Bulletin,  17  numbers.   Miscellaneoui  pamphlets,  15. 
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Les,  John  C.    Commercial  Bulletin,  Sept.  S,  12, 19, 1874. 

Letbttb,  G.  M.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana,  I87S.  1  toI. 
Sro.  Indiana  Agricultural  Reports,  1873.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Miles,  W.  A.,  New  York.    New  York  Directories,  1871, 1873, 1873.    8  vols.  8vo. 

Mebritt,  L.  F.  Shanghai  Budget,  June  20,  27,  July  4,  11,  18,  1874.  Essex 
Coanty  Mercury,  several  numbers. 

Palfrat,  C.  W.    Miscellaneous  pamphletn,  27. 

PUTXAX,  F.  W,  Annual  Beport  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  Jan.,  1874. 
Mineral.  Mannfiu:taring  and  Agricultural  Resources  of  Indiana,  by  £.  T.  Cox,  1873. 

PcTXAM,  Geo.  G.   Democratic  Review,  12  vols.  8vo. 

RoBiKSON,  John.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  300. 

Smith,  Prof.  J.  L.,  Louisville,  Ey.    Scientific  Researches.    1  vol.  8vo.    1878. 

Spence,  F.  H.    Catalogiis  Universitatis  Brunensis,  1873.    8vo  pamph. 

Stickxet,  M.  a.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  150. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette,  Sept.  1,  8, 16, 22,  20, 1874. 

Wateks,  J.  G.  Speeches  on  the  Indian  Bill,  1830.  1  vol.  8vo.  Youth's  Instruc- 
tor. 1  vol.  12mo.  Sermons  by  J.  Flint.  1  vol.  8vo.  The  Seaman's  Daily  Assis- 
taot.  1vol.  8vo.  Mass.  Register,  1816.  1  vol.  12mo.  Moore's  Strictures,  1  vol* 
12mo.  Bowd'tch'i^  Practical  Navigator.  1  vol.  8vo.  American  Coast  Pilot.  1  vol. 
8to.  Moore's  Navigation.  1vol.  8vo.  Coaster's  Companion.  1  vol.  8to.  Miscel- 
laoeotts  pamphlets,  150. 

By  Exchange. 

Axebican  Philosophical  Sooiett  of  Phila.  Praceedings  of,  Vol.  xiv,  No. 
92.  Jan.-June,  1874.    8vo  pamph. 

fitTFALO  SociBTT  OF  NATURAL  SciBNOSS.  Bulletin  of.  Vol.  ii,  No.  2,  1874. 
Sro  pamph. 

New  York  State  Librart.  Eighty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of 
the  CniTersity.  1  vol.  8vo.  1873.  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York 
State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  1860.    1  vol.  8vo.    Miscellaneous  Reports,  3. 

80VER8ET8HIIU5    ARCHiEO LOGICAL   AKD   NATURAL   HiSTORT    SOCIBTT.      PrO« 

ceedings  for  1873.    1  vol.  8vo. 

PuBUSHERS.  American  Naturalist.  American  Journal  of  Science.  Forest 
u)<i  Stream.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Hardwlcke's  Science 
Go»sip.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn 
Beporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Nation.  Nature. 
Peabody  Press.    Salem  Post.    Salem  Observer. 

George  H.  Woods,  of  Salem,  was  duly  elected  a  resi- 
dent member. 


Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  being  called  upon,  gave  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  basing  his 
reoiarks  principally  upon  the  structural  development  of 
birds  and  its  relations  to  that  of  reptiles  and  other  great 
natural  families,  both  geological  and  extant.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  most  to  admire,  the  fluency  and 
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earnestness  of  his  utterance,  or  the  wonderful  facility  and 
rapidity  of  his  illustrations  with  the  pencil. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Atwood,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  that  an  invitation  be  extended  to  the  Massachusetts 
Universalist  Convention,  now  in  session  in  Salem,  to  visit 
the  rooms  of  the  Institute  and  examine  the  various  col- 
lections of  the  Association. 

Rev.  E.  C.  BoLLES  then  gave  a  very  interesting  and 
eloquent  account  of  his  observations  among  the  various 
scientific  collections  of  London,  during  his  recent  Euro- 
pean tour.  He  spoke  particularly  of  the  immense  library 
of  the  Britisd  Museum,  the  South  Kensington  and  Bethnal 
Green  Museums,  the  National  Gallery  of  Paintiugs,  the 
Jermyn  Street  Museum  with  which  Huxley  is  connected, 
the  East  India  Museum  and  the  Kew  Botanic  Grardens, 
describing  their  collections,  explaining  their  arrangement 
and  purposes,  and  expatiating  eloquently  on  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  useful  education  of  the  public.  The  sums 
spent  for  these  collections  by  the  government,  the  men 
of  wealth  and  the  friends  of  science,  seem  almost  fabu- 
lous, and  their  perfection  in  the  several  departments  is 
wonderful. 

Mr.  Bolles  concluded  by  moving  that  a  new  depart- 
ment be  added  to  the  Institute,  or  put  in  charge  of  a 
curatorship  already  established,  viz. :  a  museum  of  Tech- 
nology, or  Applied  Science.  Such  a  collection  had  been 
commenced  on  a  small  scale  and  arranged  in  the  ante- 
room in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  plan  intelligible, 
and  the  audience  were  invited  to  examine  it  after  the 
adjournment.  The  specimens  illustrated  the  different 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  pottery, 
from  the  crude  clay  to  the  highly  ornamented  and  finished 
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article ;  also  the  several  processes  in  chromo  lithography. 
Mr.  Bolles  likewise  brought  from  Europe  for  this  depart- 
ment about  a  thousand  specimens  of  fibres,  including 
those  on  which  the  British  government  has  expended  so 
much  experiment  in  India,  which  will  be  an  important 
and  valuable  nucleus  for  the  new  department. 

The  plan  excited  much  interest  and  was  regarded  with 
high  favor.  Several  gentlemen  announced  that  they  al- 
ready had,  or  could  easily  procure,  suites  of  specimens 
in  various  arts,  which  they  would  bo  glad  to  add  to  the 
Institute  treasures. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Directors,  and  there  is 
a  fine  prospect  of  commencing  the  new  department  with 
valuable  contributions,  and  under  the  most  favorable 
auepices  for  constant  and  large  additions. 


LISTS  OF  BIRDS  OBSERVED  AT  VARIOUS  LOCALITIES  CONTIGUOUS 
TO  THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  FROM  SACRAMENTO 
CITY,  CALIFORNIA,  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Bt  Bobebt  Kidowat. 

Thb  observations  apon  which  the  foUowing  notes  are  based  were 
made  in  connection  with  the  field  work  of  the*  U.  S.  Geological  Explo- 
ration of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Clarence  King,  U.  S. 
Geologist,  daring  portions  of  the  years  1867,  1868  and  1869. 

The  present  paper  is  a  mere  abstract  of  that  portion  of  the  zoologi- 
cal report*  of  the  Sarvey  relating  to  the  character  and  distribation  of 
the  local  avifaans  encountered  along  the  roate  of  exploration,  and  is 
published  la  its  present  form  in  order  to  acquaint  ornithologists,  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  the  results  of  ornithological  investigations  made 
by  the  Expedition. 


The  country  traversed  by  the  Survey  in  the  course  of  its  field  work 
is  embraced  chiefly  between  the  parallels  of  39*'  and  42®  North  latitude, 

*Ia  press. 
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and  the  meridians  of  111^  and  122^  West  longitude.  The  localities 
at  which  observations  were  made  upon  the  fauna  are  classifled  as 
follows: — 

I.    TBE  SACRAMENTO  Y ALLEY. 

a.  Outskirts  of  Sacramento  City. 

&.  Across  the  plains  from  Sacramento  to  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

II.    THE  SIERRA  NEVADA. 

a.  The  western  foot-hills.  b.  The  pine  region, 

c.  The  summit  of  Donner  Pass,      d.  The  eastern  slope. 

III.  WESTERN  NEVADA  (area  of  the  eastern  drainage  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  or  western  Basin  drainage), 

a.  Eagle  Valley.    6.  Carson  Valley,    d.  Washoe  Valley, 

e.  Truckee  Meadows  (above  the  Virginia  Mountains). 

/.  Truckee  Valley  (below       **         **  ** 

g.  Adjacent  plateaux,    h.  Islands  of  Pyramid  Lake. 

IV.    EASTERN  NEVADA,  SOUTHERN  IDAHO  AND  NORTHWESTERN 

UTAH  (interior  Basin  drainage). 

a.  West  Humboldt  M!bun tains,    b.  Toyabe  Mountains. 

c.   Ruby  Mountains.  d.    East  Humboldt  Mountains. 

6.    Upper  Humboldt  Valley. 

/.    Lower  Humboldt  Valley,  "Sink"  of  the  Humboldt. 

g.    Soda  Lake,  Carson  Desert,    h.  Ruby  and  Franklin  Lakes. 

i.    Thousand  Spring  Valley.       j,  **Clty  of  Rocks,*'  Southern  Idaho. 

k.    Deep  Creek,  Northwestern  Utah. 

V.  EASTERN  ujAH  (  Wahsatch  and  Uintah  drainage, 
or  eastern  Basin  drainage), 

a.  Salt  Lake  valley.    6.  Islands  In  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

c.  Parley's  Park  (Wahsatch  Mountains). 

d.  Pack's  Ca&on  (western  spur  of  Uintah  Mountains). 

e.  Kamas  Prairie,   f*  Provo  Cafion  (pass  of  the  Provo  River). 

L    SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

a.  Catalogue  of  birds  breeding  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 

Sacramento  City  In  June,  1867. 

1.  Thryomanes  Bewlckl  spllurus.    Common  ? 

2.  Dendrolca  aestlva.    Abundant. 
8.  Geothlypls  trlchas.    Abundant. 
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4.  Icteiia  rlrens  longicaoda.    Abundant. 

5.  Hirondo  horreorum.    Abundant. 

6.  Progne  subis.    Abundant. 

7.  Petrochelidon  Innifrons.    Abundant. 

8.  Vlreo  gilvns  Swainsonl.     Common. 

9.  y.  pu8illu8.    Common. 

10.  CoUurlo  Ludoyicianus  (ezcubitoroldes  ?).    Common. 

11.  Carpodacus  fh>ntalis.    Abundant. 

12.  Chrysomitrls  tristia.    Abundant. 

18.  Coturniculus  passerlnus  perpallidns.    Common. 
U.  Chondestes  grammaca.    Abundant. 

15.  Melosplza  melodla  Heermanni.    Common. 

16.  Spizella  Brewer!.     Common. 

17.  S.  socialis.    Common. 

18.  Hedymeles  melanocephalus.    Common. 

19.  Quiraca  cierulea.    Common. 

20.  Cyanospiza  amcena.    Common. 

21.  Fipilo  erythrophtbalmus  Oregonua.    Common. 

22.  Agelalus  phoaniceus  gubernator.    Very  abundant. 
28.  A.  tricolor.    Very  abundant. 

24.  Xanthocephalus  icterocephalus.    Very  abundant. 

25.  Stumella  neglecta.    Common. 

28.  Icterus  Bullocki.    Very  abundant. 

27.  Tyrannus  verticalls.    Abundant. 

28.  Sayomia  nigricans.   Common? 

29.  Contopus  RichardsonL    Abundant. 

30.  Empidonax  puslllua.    Abundant. 

81.  Coccyzus  Americanns.    Rare. 

82.  Calypte  annsa.    Common. 

S3.  Trochilus  Alezandrl.    Common. 

84.  Colaptes  anratus  Mexlcanna.    Rare. 

85.  Otns  vulgaris  Wllsonianus.    Common. 

86.  Speotyto  cunlcularia  hypugiea.    Abundant. 

87.  Falco  sparverins.    Abundant. 

88.  Zenaldura  Carolinensls.    Abundant. 

39.  iEglalltIs  vociferus.   Abundant.. 

40.  Ardea  herodias.    Common. 

41.  Herodias  alba  egretta.    Rare. 

42.  Bntorides  yirescens.    Abundant. 

48.  NycUardea  grisea  n»Yia.    Common. 

44.  Gallinula  chloropus  galeata.    Abundant. 

45.  Fallca  Americana.    Abundant. 

46.  Anas  boschas.    Abundant. 
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47.  Chaulelasmos  streperas.    Abandaat. 

48.  Qaerqaedula  cyanoptera.    Abandant. 

49.  Aythya sp?    Abundant. 

60.  Lams ep?   Abundant. 

61.  Sterna  Forsteri?    Abundant. 

62.  Hydrochelldon  flssipes.    Very  abundant. 

b.  List  of  species  observed  among  tbe  oaks  of  th^  plains 

between  Sacramento  City  and  the  foot-hills  of  the 

Sierra  Nevada,  June  and  July,  1867. 

1.  Parus  atricapillus  occidcntalis?    Common. 

2.  Troglodytes  afidou  Parkmannl.    Common. 

8.  Eremophila  alpestris  chrysolasma.    Abundant. 
4.  Pica  melanoleuca  Nuttalll.    Very  abundant. 
6.  Corvus  Americanus.    Very  abundant. 

6.  Myiarchus  crinltus  cinerascens.    Common. 

7.  Picus  Nuttalli.    Common. 

8.  Melanerpes  formlclvorus.  Abundant. 

9.  M.  torquatus.    Abundant. 

10.  Strix  flammea  pratincola.     Common. 

11.  Scops  aslo.    Common. 

12.  Buteo  Hneatus  elegans.     Common. 
18.  Rhinogryphus  aura.    Rare. 

II.   SIRRRA  NEVADA. 

a.  Species  seen  among  the  western  foot-hills,  July,  1867. 

1.  Polioptilacaerulea?    Abundant. 

2.  Psaltriparus  minimus.    Abundant. 
8.  Certhia  famlllaris  fusca.    Common. 

4.  Troglodytes  aSdon  Parkmannl.    Common. 
6.  Dendroica  sestlva.    Abundant. 

6.  Chrysomitrls  I^wrencll.    Common. 

7.  Plpilo  ilisca  crissalis.    Common. 

8.  Cyanocitta  Florldana  Californlca.    Common. 

9.  Lophortyx  Califomlcus.    Common. 

6.    Species  found  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  in  July,  1867. 

1.  Turdns  mlgratorlus.    Common. 

2.  T.  Swalnsonl  ustulatus.    Abundant. 
8.  Slalia  Mezlcaua.    Common. 
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4.  Cindas  Mexicanns.    Common. 

5.  Myiadestes  Townsendi.    Common. 

6.  Dendrolca  Aodnbonl.    Common. 

7.  Pjrranga  Lndoviclana.    Common. 

8.  Jnnco  hy emails  Oregonus.    Common. 

9.  Ficicorvus  Colamblanus.    Abundant. 

10.  Cjannra  Stellerl  frontalis.    Abundant. 

11.  Flcus  albolarvatus.    Common. 

12.  Spbyrapicus  varius  ruber.    Rare. 

13.  Aquila  chrysafitus  Canadensis.    Common. 

6.  Species  breeding  at  an  altitude  of  about  7,000  feet  on 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  July,  1867. 

1.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  Intermedia.    Very  abundant. 

2.  Junco  hyemalls  Oregonus.    Abundant. 
8.  Sialia  Mexicaua.    Abundant. 

4.  Turdus  migratorius.    Abundant. 

d.  Species  breeding  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
(July,  1867,  and  April  and  May,  1868). 

1.  Turdus  migratorius.    Abundant. 

5.  T.  Swalnsonl  ustulatus.    Common? 
8.  Sialia  Mexicana.    Common. 

4.  Clnclus  Mexicanns.    Common? 

5.  Begulus  calendula.    Common  ? 

6.  Certhia  famillarls  ftisca.    Common? 

7.  Faros  montanus.    Abundant. 

8.  Sitta  CaroUnensls  aculeata.    Abundant. 

9.  S.  pnsilia  pygmsa.    Abundant. 

10.  Helminthophaga  celata.    Common. 

11.  Mylodioctes  pnslllus.    Common  ? 

12.  Dendrolca  Audubonl.    Common. 

18.  Geothlypls  Macgllllvrayi.    Abundant. 

14.  Carpodacus  Cassinl.    Abundant. 

15.  Chrysomltrls  plnus.    Abundant. 

16.  Melosplza  Lincoln!.    Common. 

17.  Jnnco  hyemalls  Oregonus.    Abundant. 

18.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  intermedia.    Abundant. 

19.  Fasserella  lUaca  megarhynchus.    Abundant. 

20.  FIpllo  erythrophthalmus  Oregonus.    Abundant. 

21.  Flcicorvns  Columbianus.    Abundant. 

22.  Cyanura  Stellerl  froiltalls.    Abundant. 
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Hon.  James  Kimball  read  two  petitions,  signed  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  to  the  proper  author- 
ities, setting  forth  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  con- 
struction of  dams  or  other  obstructions  to  the  free  passage 
of  fish  from  the  sea  to  the  inhind  ponds,  to  deposit  their 
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spawn  during  the  appropriate  season  ;  giving  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  urging  the  great  value  of  the  fisheries  to  our 
people.  It  seems  that  at  this  early  period  in  our  history 
there  were  persons  cognizant  of  the  importance  of  those 
measures  which  are  now  receiving  due  attention  from  the 
national  and  several  of  our  State  governments,  commis- 
sions having  been  appointed  to  take  this  subject  into  con- 
sideration and  to  devise  means  to  restock  our  rivers  and 
streams  with  food  fishes,  which  in  the  early  settlement  fur- 
nished an  abundant  supply.  The  preservation  of  fish  re- 
ceived the  earliest  attention  of  the  colonists,  as  they  were 
cue  of  the  great  "staples"  of  Massachusetts,  being  not 
only  a  source  of  supply  for  their  own  wants,  but  of  great 
profit  in  their  foreign  trade ;  a  cargo  of  fish  often  procured 
for  them  a  return  cargo  of  wines,  spices,  and  other  lux- 
uries. In  the  construction  of  the  first  mills  reservations 
were  made  in  the  grants,  "not  to  stop  or  hinder  the  ale- 
wives  from  going  up  to  the  great  pond."  Many  of  our 
older  citizens  may  well  remember  the  attention  that  was 
given  to  the  removal  of  all  obstructions  that  would  prevent 
the  free  passage  of  the  alewives  and  other  fishes  to  and 
from  the  spawning  places,  by  our  town  authorities,  in  the 
appointment  of  fish  committees,  whose  duties  were  not 
only  to  remove  these  obstructions,  but  prevent  the  taking 
offish  only  on  certain  days  in  each  week,  and  also  to  pre- 
scribe the  manner  that  a  due  proportion  may  be  preserved. 

Previous  to  1760  but  few  chaaiges  had  been  eflTected, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury that  the  old  landmarks,  once  prominent  in  our  local 
descriptions,  began  to  disappear,  and  such  has  been  the 
rapid  march  of  progress,  that  during  the  last  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  all  of  them  are  obliterated. 

Improvements  required  by  the  progressive  tendencies 
of  the  age,  have   contributed   in   effacing  places  once 
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famous  in  our  local  history.  The  once  beautiful  North 
and  South  rivers,  so  important  to  the  first  settlers  of  the 
town  as  their  principal  and  most  convenient  highway,  and 
which  afibrded  ample  accommodations  to  the  early  com- 
merce of  the  town,  are  now  reduced  to  sluggish  streams, 
hardly  receiving  the  purifying  influences  of  the  ocean 
tides,  by  reason  of  the  obstructions  required  in  the  ser- 
vice of  trade  and  manufactures. 

To  the  Jastises  of  the  GeoeraU  SeshioDS  of  the  Peace  to  be  holden 
at  Salem  for  the  County  of  Essex^  the  last  Tuesday  of  June,  1725. 

**The  Humble  Pt-titlon  of  Thomas  Rich  Humbly  Sheweth.  That 
the  North-River  in  the  Town  of  Salem  runs  Southwesterly  into  Ser- 
erall  Ponds,  viz.  Spring  Pond,  lon^  Pood  &  Seder  Pond  where  abun- 
dance of  Fish  passes  in  the  Spring  time  of  the  year  to  spawn.  Nev- 
ertheless several  waires  have  been  made  across  the  Brook,  within  this 
few  years,  which  have  almost  broke  their  usuall  wonted  Custom.  I 
have  made  application  to  the  Selectmen  who  inform  me  that  it  is  with 
your  Honours  Consideration  in  that  affair.  I  have  this  four  years 
last  past  taken  all  the  care  I  could  in  pulling  down  all  the  Waires  in 
said  Brooks  to  the  scverall  Ponds  once.  I  requested  by  a  complaint 
to  Justice  Sewall  &  Justice  Wolcott  for  a  warrant,  hopeinu  to  flnde  out 
them  that  had  erected  s**  waires  &  I  took  a  Constable  with  me  then 
we  found  but  one  Waire.  I  have  spent  four  days  in  the  properest 
time  of  every  last  four  years  abovesaid.  Sometimes  I  have  pulled 
doAvn  seven  Waires  between  Mr.  Trask'  Mlllpond  &  the  Butts  Bridge, 
this  year  I  was  but  two  days  up  the  Brook  but  did  not  Miid  any, 
but  was  informed  that  the  flsh  were  stopt  in  their  Comein;;;  down 
from  the  ponds,  and  if  your  Hon"  in  your  Wisdom  See  cause  to  order 
that  affair,  or  else  their  wonted  custom  will  be  broke,  which  will  make 
other  flsh  as  Cod  &  Hadi>ock  scarce  with  us,  for  such  fsh  comes  in 
after  the  above  small  Jish  for  bait ;  and  if  such  inconveniences  could  be 
removed,  flsh  might  be  as  plenty  as  they  were  formerly,  which  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  Town  &  Coukthy,  for  which  your  Petitioner 
desires  your  Honors  Consideration  for  his  abovesaid  trouble,  and  your 
Petlouer  shall  ever  pray.  Tuomas  Rich." 

It  seems  that  the  hibors  of  Mr.  Rich  were  in  his  owii 
opinion  of  some  service,  for  another  petition  was  pre-      1 
sented  the  next  year,  which  is  here  presented,  verbatim. 

"To  the  Honrball  his  maiesties  Justses  of  in  fear*  cort,  and  g6ne- 
rall  seshlons  of  the  peace  to  Be  holden  at  Salem  for  the  county  of 
Esex  the  last  Tuesday  of  June,  1726. 

It  was  considrd  By  the  Honrball  cort  holden  at  Salem  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  June  1725,  that  Thomas  Rich  shuld  tack  care,  and  use  all 
proper  meanes  that  the  Law  Be  observed  and  fulfiUd  with  respect  to 
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the  fish  being  obstructed  In  thare  pasfng  up  the  several  brukes  that 
leadcth  to  the  several  ponds.  As  spring  pond,  Long  pond  and  seder 
pond.  Acording  to  your  honors  order,  I  have  taken  All  the  cears  I 
coold  And  I  hope  to  good  efect  By  reason  of  the  plenty  of  cod,& 
hadock  that  have  Byn  this  year,  this  was  the  fifth  year  that  I  have 
tacken  cear  concerning  sd  fish  passing  up  sd  Brucks  four  days  pr 
year  I  have  Bin  up  sd  Brucks  And  wherupon  several  weares  and 
other  in  cumbranses  one  sd  Brucks.  I  am  informed  that  theare  is  a 
brook  that  leadeth  out  of  Ipsv^ldg  river  to  umphreys  pond  whar 
Abundans  of  flsh  ustfd  to  pas  formerly  AniJ  if  your  honors  In  your 
wisdom  see  cas  to  order  that  afore  It  will  Be  A  great  Benefit  not  only 
to  this  town  But  allso  to  the  country.  I  hauc  tacken  cear  five  years 
last  past  the  Select  men  toock  of  my  rates  on  year  But  that  is  too 
small  Amotes  to  four  days  waden  up  the  Bruckes  to  the  small  ponds., 
That  if  your  honors  in  your  wisdom  see  fit  to  Alow  Sumthng  for  the 
manngmnt  in  that  mater  your  petitioner  shall  for  ever  pray. 

Salem  Jun  y*   21.  1726. 

Thomas  Rich." 


"Its  Considered  by  the  Court  that  the  petitioner  be 
further  Impowered  and  allowed  for  the  year  ensuing  to 
remoue  all  obstructions  in  the  Brooks  as  abovsaid." 

(Endorsed)  "partly  granted." 

Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  gave  some  account  of  certain  species 
of  ants  which  construct  receptacles  under  ground  for  the 
.storage  of  their  food,  describing  the  manner  in  which 
these  were  made ;  also  the  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed, 
and  the  division  of  labor  adopted  by  these  ants  in  the 
procuring  of  the  food  and  in  the  other  arrangements  in 
the  management  of  their  domestic  affairs. 

He  also  described  the  habits  of  a  family  of  spiders 
known  as  the  trap  door  spiders,  who  also  construct  their 
domiciles  under  ground,  which  are  tubular  in  shape  and 
composed  of  the  web  filled  in  with  the  earth,  and  other 
materials  that  are  cemented  together  by  *a  glutinous  mat- 
ter which  they  secrete.  They  have  at  the  entrance  a  trap 
door  composed  of  fibres  of  the  web  filled  with  earth,  bits 
of  leaves,  lichens,  etc.,  so  as  to  be  completely  disguised. 
The  different  species  vary  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
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construction,  though  all  are  made  upon  the  same  general 
principles. 

Rev.  E.  C.  BoLLES  reported  progress  in  the  formation 
and  arrangement  of  the  collection  of  specimens  ilhis- 
trating  some  of  the  industrial  arts,  specifying  a  few  of  the 
most  interesting  additions. 

Mr.  C.  H.  HiGBEE,  with  remarks  reUitive  to  the  arti- 
cles, presented  a  series  of  Heliotypes  from  J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.,  Boston,  and  also  the  following  donations  to  the 
collections ;  from  E.  C.  Mack  a  fire  frame  and  several 
kitchen  utensils  of  the  olden  times ;  from  J.  C.  Lee  speci- 
mens of  pottery  from  Torquay ;  from  John  Pickering  a 
cast-iron  fire  place  back  with  the  date  of  1660,  and  the 
initials  I.  A.  P.,  for  John  and  Alice  Pickering,  taken  from 
the  Pickering  house  on  Broad  street,  which  was  built  sev- 
eral years  previous  to  the  above  date  by  John  Pickering, 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  owner  of  the  estate.  Ad- 
journed. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  November  16,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock;  President  in 
the  chair.     Records  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  H.  B.  Dawson,  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30;  G.  L.  Goodale,  Cambridge,  Not. 
0;  C.  II.  Iligbee,  Nov.  0;  J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich..  Nov.  12;  Stanislas  Meunier, 
Paris.  Feb.  21:  Robert  Ridgwny,  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  7;  George  H.Woods, 
Nov.  2;  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  Nov.  2. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  to  the 
lihrar}' : — 
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By  Donation. 

FuxT,  Geo.  F.    Essays  on  Peace,  on  War.    J  vol.  12mo.    1927. 

Green,  Dr.  S.  A.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Sweetoer  on  Consumption.  1  vol.  8vo. 
Thacher  on  Hydrophobia.  1  vol.  8vo.  Brera'8  Ti-eatise.  1  vol.  8vo.  Sweetser  on 
Digestion  and  Disorder.  1  vol.  Svo.  Halated's  New  Method  of  Curing  Dyspepsia. 
1  Tol.  ISmo.  Jackson  on  Fever.  1  vol.  12mo.  Constitution  of  the  Mass.  Charitable 
Meebanic  Association.    1  vol.  12mo.    MUcellaneous  pamphlets,  10. 

Holmes,  J.  C,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Pomological  Society  of  Michigan,  1873.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Mack,  E.  C.    The  National  Era.  1852-1850,  415  numbers. 

MErsiEB,  Stanislas,  of  Paris,  France.  Cours  de  G^ologie  Comparce,  by  donor. 
1  vol.  Svo.    1874* 

OpncE  OP  THE  Chief  of  Engineers.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
OB  the  Irrigation  of  the  San  Joaquin,  Tulare  and  Sacramento  Valleys  of  the  State  of 
Gal.  Report  on  the  Compressive  Strength,  Specitlo  Gravity,  etc.,  by  Q.  A.  Gillman. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette,  Oct.  20, 27, 1874. 

Walton,  E.  N.    Miscellaneous  paroplilets,  7. 

Waters,  U.  f.    Calcutta  Journal.  GO  numbers. 

By  Exchange. 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society.    The  Annals  of  Iowa,  July,  1874. 

K.  E.  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
Oct..  Dec,  1874. 

Phi  LA.  Academt  of  Natural  Sciences.  Proceedings  of  the.  Pt.  ii.  Apr.- 
Sept.,  1874. 

Society  of  NaTdral  Sciences  of  Buffalo.    Bulletin  of.  Vol.  ii.  No.  3, 1874. 

Publishers.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Glouce$<ter  Telegraph. 
Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter. 
Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Sui*gical  Reporter.  Nation.  Nature.  Salem  Post. 
Silliman's  Journal.    Salem  Observer. 

The  Secretary  reported  speciincus  of  gbiss  ware, 
illustrating  glass  making,  from  W.  Libbey,  of  the  New 
Eugland  Glass  Company.  Also  the  manuscript  speech 
of  Charles  Sumner,  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Nov.  5, 
1860,  after  his  return  from  Europe,  whither  he  had  gone 
in  search  of  health.  It  was  received  from  Mr.  Sumner's 
executors,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Ran- 
toul. 

M.  MePherson,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  resident  mem- 
ber. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  meeting  centred  in  the 
Indian  skeletons  and  relics,  recently  discovered  on  the 
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land  of  Mr.  W}'man,  uear  the  new  cemetery  in  Marble- 
head.  A  portion  of  the  bones  and  the  articles  found 
were  placed  on  the  table.  After  the  subject  had  been 
introduced  by  the  President, 

Mr.  A.  C.  GooDELL,  Jr.,  said  that  from  a  conversation 
with  Isaac  C.  Wyman,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  the  land  where 
the  bodies  were  found,  he  was  led  to  visit  the  locality 
some  two  years  ago, — in  the  hope  of  getting  some  further 
light  respecting  the  location  of  the  ancient  Fort  Darby; 
but  upon  viewing  the  premises  he  became  satisfied  that 
the  curious  and  irregular  hollows  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground  were  not  the  marks  of  post  holes  or  palisadoes, 
as  had  been  conjectured,  but  were,  in  all  probability,  the 
work  of  Indians.  His  opinion  was  confirmed  by  a  tradi- 
tion in  Marblehead  that  this  spot  was  an  Indian  burying 
ground,  and  he  resolved  to  verify  it  whenever  he  could 
make  up  a  party  including  Mr.  Putnam,  the  Director  of 
the  Museum,  whose  interest  in  aboriginal  archaeology  is 
well  known.  His  illness  in  the  summer  of  1873  pre- 
vented this  excursion  ;  and  no  opportunity  was  afibrdcd 
until  late  this  autumn,  when,  although  Mr.  Putnam  was 
absent  at  the  west,  a  party  was  hastily  got  together  in 
order  that  the  investigation  might  be  made  before  the  cold 
season  set  in.  The  party  consisted  of  fourteen  persons, 
including  two  experienced  navvies,  and  the  work  was 
commenced  late  in  the  forenoon. 

Four  holes  were  sunk  without  success ;  but  after  lunch, 
one  of  the  party,  in  digging  a  fifth  hole,  came  to  what  he 
called  a  decayed  root.  The  digging  was  instantly  stopped 
uiltil  an  examination  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Goodell,  who 
drew  out  a  human  arm  bone,  and  carefully  removing  the 
earth,  uncovered  a  human  skull.  The  other  holes  were 
now  abandoned,  and  the  entire  party  set  to  work,  in  the 
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most  careful  manner,  to  remove  the  earth,  which  consisted 
of  a  sandy  loam,  for  a  considerable  space,  above  and  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  first  skeleton.  The  result  was 
the  discovery  of  four  skeletons,  in  the  condition  and  posi- 
tion shown  in  the  photographs.*  So  carefully  was  the 
work  performed,  that  not  a  bone  or  fragment  was  dis- 
placed. One  of  the  skeletons  was  removed  entire,  by 
forcing  a  thin  board,  under  it,  horizontally,  then  placing 
a  frame  around  it,  and  pouring  in  plaster  of  Paris  until 
it  was  firmly  held  in  place.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  to  Rev.  Messrs.  Atwood  and  BoUes,  and  cs- 
pecially  to  Mr.  Cooke,  for  the  skill  and  care  with  which  the 
earth  immediately  about  the  skeletons  was  removed.  The 
last  named  gentleman  found,  with  a  fifth  skeleton — which 
is  not  shown  in  the  photograph,  as  it  was  badly  broken 
and  decayed — the  pieces  of  pottery,  the  broken  pot  or 
vase,  a  brass  toy  bell  and  two  beads  of  European  make, 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  William  P.  Upham  spoke  of  some  references  to 
Indian  localities  in  that  neighborhood,  found  in  early 
deeds  presei-ved  among  the  records  at  the  Court  House. 
He  called  attention  to  a  passage  in  Mourt's  Eelation, 
narrating  the  particulars  of  a  voyage  of  ten  men  sent  out 
from  Plymouth  in  1621,  with  Tisquantum  and  two  other 
Indian  interpreters,  to  visit  the  Massachusetts  Indians, 
partly  to  see  the  country,  partly  to  make  peace  with  them, 

« 

and  partly  to  procure  their  truck.  Mourt  describes  very 
minutely  their  passage  along  the  coast  for  some  miles,  and 
then  striking  across  the  Bay  and  coming  over  to  this 
shore,  where  they  landed,  and  marched  into  the  country. 
About  four  miles  from  the  landing  they  came  to  where 
Nanepashemet,  the  Indian  King,  had  lived.    Not  far  from 

*  These,  prepared  by  J.  W.  and  J.  S.  Moultou,  may  bq  had  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Suez  lofltitnte,  and  at  the  Katnralists'  Agency. 
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thence,  in  a  bottom,  they  came  to  a  fort  built  by  the 
deceased  King,  described  thus  : — 

''There  were  poles  some  thirty  or  forty  foot  long,  stuck 
in  the  ground  as  thick  as  they  could  be  set  one  by  an- 
other, and  with  these  they  enclosed  a  ring  some  forty  or 
fifty  foot  over.  A  trench  breast  high  was  digged  on  each 
side;  one  way  there  was  to  go  into  it  with  a  bridge;  in 
the  midst  of  this  palisado  stood  the  frame  of  an  house, 
wherein  being  dead  he  lay  buried. 

About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  another, 
but  seated  on  the  top  of  an  hill ;  here  Nanepashemet  was 
killed  none  dwelling  in  it  since  the  time  of  bis  death." 

Mr.  Upham's  theory  was,  or,  rather,  he  hazarded  the 
conjecture,  that  the  old  expedition  landed,  perhaps,  at 
Lynn ;  that  the  palisade  fort  was  that  .which  has  long 
been  known  as  the  old  Indian  fort,  on  the  Marblehead 
and  Lynn  road,  near  the  junction  of  the  road  cut  through 
from  Salem  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  that  the  hill  on  which 
Nanepashemet  was  killed,  was  the  very  hill  on  which 
these  remains  were  found.  The  distances  agree  very  well 
with  those  in  Mourt's  Relation,  and  the  remains  of  the 
palisadoed  fort  still  traceable  conform  to  the  description 
of  the  fort  whicl^  Mourt's  people  saw.  Whether  the 
bones  of  either  of  the  bodies  were  those  of  Nanepashemet 
cannot,  of  course,  be  determined,  but  there  are  reasons 
for  supposing  that  they  may  have  been.  The  theory  is 
certainly  plausible. 

Eev.  E.  S.  Atwood  gave  some  further  particulars  of 
the  digging  operations,  and  complimented  Mr.  Cooke  for 
tlie  exceeding  care  and  skill  which  he  exercised  in  uncov- 
ering the  remains,  expressing  the  opinion  that  to  his 
patient  labor  the  Institute  was  indebted  for  the  perfect 
state  in  which  the  bones  were  reclaimed  and  removed. 
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^[r.  Caleb  Cooke  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his 
experience  in  examining  Indian  graves,  both  in  this  county 
and  at  the  west,  and  stated  that  the  place  where  these  re- 
mains were  found  was  on  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking 
Salem  harbor,  west  of  the  new  cemetery,  and  known  as 
Bessom's  pasture.  On  the  surface  are  irregular  depres- 
sions marking  the  site  evidently  of  the  wigwams  of  a  con- 
siderable village  of  Naumkeag  Indians.  In  the  rear  of 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  at  the  other  end  of  the  pasture,  as 
he  was  informed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  may  bo  seen  a 
ridge  of  earth,  with  a  ditch  in  front,  running  in  a  straight 
line  across  the  pasture.  This  probably  had  palisades, 
and  formed  the  defence  of  the  village.  On  digging  into 
these  depressions,  fragments  of  charcoal,  as  well  as  the 
shells  of  the  Natica^  Pecteriy  MytiluSy  Modiola  and  Mya^ 
also  fragments  and  entire  bones  of  mammalia  and  fishes, 
were  met  with ;  in  the  bottom  of  some  of  them  a  collec- 
tion of  stones  was  found,  showing  the  evidence  of  having' 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire ;  mixed  with  them  were 
fnigraents  of  charcoal  and  traces  of  ashes.  It  was  just 
outside  of  one  of  these  cellars  that  the  skeletons  on  the 
table  were  found. 

Xo.  1  of  the  photographs,  in  reality,  consists  of  por- 
tions of  two  persons,  one  of  them  of  middle  age,  the 
other,  judging  from  the  size  and  thinness  of  the  pieces  of 
the  skull,  that  of  a  young  person.  This  can  be  seen  near 
the  pelvis  of  the  adult,  and  may  have  been  a  child  buried 
in  the  arms  or  lap  of  its  mother.  Some  of  the  bones  of 
the  legs  of  the  adult  are  in  a  reversed  position,  showing 
that  in  this  case  there  was  a  reburial,  or  that  they  were 
not  buried  until  the  body  had  decayed,  and  at  the  burial. 
of  the  others  these  were  gathered  up  and  placed  with 
them,  being  laid  in  as  nearly  a  natural  position  as  pos- 
sible.   This  body  was  placed  in  the  grave  with  the  head 
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pointing  in  a  northeast  direction,  while  the   rest  were 
towards  the  southwest. 

No.  2  was  found  on  its  back,  and  had  the  frontal  por- 
tion of  the  skull  badly  crushed  in.  On  the  breast  was 
found  a  shell  of  Pyrula  canaliculaia,  and  under  one  side 
of  the  jaw  a  small  dark  mass  which  on  examination  proved 
to  have  been  a  pouch  made  of  bear's  skin,  between  the 
folds  of  which  two  bones,  of  some  small  mammal,  the 
species  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined,  were  found. 
Embedded  in  this  mass,  on  the  outside,  were  several  small 
copper  tubes,  one  of  them  showing  traces  of  the  cord  by 
which  they  were  fastened  to  the  pouch.  Behind  the  ear 
were  found  several  more  of  these  tubes,  making  in  all, 
eight.  These  relics  are  evidently  the  remains  of  a  pouch 
ornamented  by  these  tubes,  that  was  hanging  at  the  neck 
when  the  body  was  buried.  The  tubes  were  from  two 
inches  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  from  an 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  were 
made  of  very  thin  sheet  copper,  rolled  up,  witif  the  edges 
just  lapped,  but  not  fastened. 

Nos.  3  and  4  were  facing  each  other,  and  with  these 
nothing  was  found. 

No.  5,  which  is  not  shown  in  the  large  photograph, 
but  the  position  of  which  is  seen  in  the  stereoscopic  pic- 
ture, consisted  of  but  a  mere  handful  of  bones,  and  was 
a  little  out  of  the  line  to  the  northeast  of  the  others,  its 
head  about  on  a  line  with  the  pelvis  of  No.  4.  Across 
the  top  of  the  head  of  this  was  found  a  stone  pestle,  six 
inches  and  three-quarters  long,  and  at  the  side  of  the  skel- 
eton numerous  pieces  of  pottery,  consisting  of  a  small  cup 
nearly  whole,  which  by  careful  measurement  was  found  to 
contain  just  a  gill  when  perfect,  and  the  fragments  of  at 
least  two  other  vessels,  a  small  bell  of  European  make,  of 
a  flattened  globular  form,  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
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across  by  eight-sixteenths  high,,  made  of  two  pieces  sold- 
ered together,  two  small  blue  glass  beads,  and  two  small 
polished  jasper  pebbles.  The  bell  containing  nothing  to 
produce  a  sound,  and  the  fact  that  only  two  beads  were 
found,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  soil,  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  these  beads  were  once  contained  in  the 
bell.  With  all  of  these  bodies  was  found  in  varying 
quantities  a  dark  red  substance  like  ochre,  which  com- 
pletely covered  some  of  the  bones. 

These  remains  were  found  at  a  depth  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  inches,  and  had  placed  at  both  ends  of  each 
body  a  large  rock  upon  which  they  were  partly  resting. 
Two  of  the  rocks  are  shown  in  the  photograph. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  spoke  of  the  importance  of  these 
relics  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  and  the  especial 
value  of  the  skeleton  upon  the  table,  such  carefully  secured 
specimens  being  exceedingly  rare.  He  also  made  some 
remarks  upon  stone  and  other  relics,  contending  that  the 
similarity  of  arrowheads  wherever  found  was  no  indication 
of  a  community  of  origin,  but  rather  of  n  common  neces- 
sity which  impelled  to  the  fashioning  of  these  implements 
in  the  forms  which  practical  experience  proved  the  sim- 
plest and  most  natural.  Ho  likewise  complimented  Mr. 
Cooke  for  the  care  and  skill  which  he  had  displayed  in  the 
preservation  of  the  remains. 

Some  conversation  then  took  place  about  the  custom  of 
depositing  mementos  in  graves.  A  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  worthless  character  of  many  of  the  relics  found 
iu  Indian  graves,  such  as  broken  pottery,  etc.,  indicated 
the  poverty  of  the  Indians,  but  it  was  stated  that  the 
negro  tribes  in  Africa,  although  quite  as  poor,  were  iu 
the  habit  of  burying  really  valuable  articles  with  their 
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dead.  Piirkman  says  that  the  practice  of  burying  treas- 
ures with  the  dead  is  not  peculiar  to  the  North  Americau 
aborigines,  and  calls  to  mind  the  curious  fact  meutioned 
in  the  ''London  Times"  of  Oct.  28,  1865,  in  describing 
the  funeral  rites  of  Lord  Palmerston,  viz. :  — 

"And  as  the  words,  'Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,'  were 
pronounced,  the  chief  mourner,  as  a  last  precious  offering 
to  the  dead,  threw  into  the  grave  several  diamond  and 
gold  rings." 

Dr.  A.  H.  Johnson  called  attention  to  the  bones  upon 
the  table,  and,  by  means  of  a  skeleton  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  pointed  out  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  In- 
dian bones,  illustrating  the  differences  by  comparing  and 
contrasting  the  similar  bones  in  the  two  races.  The 
bones  exhibited  were  preserved  whole,  as  they  lay  iu  the 
grave.  They  were  not  in  their  natural  combinations,  but 
were  laid  together  in  a  compact  bundle,  with  some  regard 
to  symmetry,  although  not  according  to  their  auatomioal 
structure. 

Dr.  Johnson  regarded  this  collectiou  of  bones  as  a 
reinterment  of  one  of  the  tribe  or  family.  It  was  a  prac- 
tice among  the  Hurous,  well  known  to  the  Jesuits,  as 
stated  by  Parkman,  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
to  collect  together  their  dead  and  conve}'^  them  to  the 
common  place  of  sepulture,  where  the  great  Feast  of  the 
Dead  was  celebrated  with  peculiar  rites.  From  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Confederated  tribes  the  mourners  be":an  their 
march.  The  bodies  remaining  entire  were  borne  on  a 
kind  of  litter,  while  the  disjointed  bones,  bundled  like 
fagots,  were  wrapped  in  skins,  and  slung  at  the  shoulders 
of  the  relatives.  Thus  the  procession  slowly  defiled  along 
the  forest  paths,  uttering  at  intervals,  in  unison,  a  dreary, 
wailing  cry,  designed  to  imitate  the  voices  of  disembodied 
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souls,  winging  their  way  to  the  land  of  spirits,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  an  effect  peculiarly  soothing  to  the  con- 
scious relics  which  each  man  bore.  In  conformity  with 
a  kiudred  custom  it  is  probable  that  this  bundle  of  bones 
was  disinterred  from  their  original  grave  and  reburied  in 
the  family  or  tribal  lot. 

Dr.  Johnson  made  some  further  observations  relative 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  Indians,  and  expressed  the 
opinion,  founded  on  the  statements  of  the  most  reliable 
historians,  that  the  popular  impression  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  aborigines  in  New  England  during  the  early 
settlements  was  very  much  exaggerated. 

Rev.  E.  C.  BoLLES  gave  a  humorous  account  of  the 
remarks  of  the  bystanders,  and  the  impressions  prevalent 
among  them,  during  the  digging  operations.  He  also 
said  that  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  hair  and  skin 
found  among  the  relics,  revealed  the  fact  that  these  were 
the  remains  of  the  paw  of  a  bear,  which  was  an  orna- 
ment frequently  worn  by  the  red  men.  From  the  charac- 
ter of  the  relics  preserved  it  w^as  evident  that  an  Indian 
of  no  little  distinction  was  among  those  interred  in  this 
grave. 

Before  adjourning  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Isaac  C.  Wymau,  the  owner  of  the  groinid,  to  Messrs. 
Roundey,  Dolliver  and  other  citizens  of  Marblehead,  for 
the  interest  they  had  manifested  and  the  aid  they  had  ren- 
dered in  enalding  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  con- 
duct the  examination  which  had  produced  such  important 
results. 
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Special  Meeting,  Wednesday,  Nov.  25,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.    The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  read. 

The  Secretaky  stated  that  James  Steele  Mackate 
delivered  last  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  his 
lecture  on  Francois  Delsarte.  Mr.  Mackaye  is  one  of 
Delsarte's  most  successful  pupils ;  and  this  lecture,  the 
recital  of  his  master's  life  and  a  fittino^  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory,  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  and  pleasure. 
Delsarte  was  born  in  the  north  of  France,  Nov.  11, 1811; 
a  descendant  of  the  Delsartos  of  Italy.  His  mother  was 
a  woman  of  remarkable  refinement  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, from  whom  he  inherited  his  proud  spirit,  his  love  of 
beauty,  and  his  devotion  to  truth.  A  very  graphic  account 
was  given  of  the  bitter  struggles  of  his  early  days ;  the 
success  that  attended  his  first  appearance  on  the  sbige; 
his  subsequent  brilliant  career  as  a  singer  and  actor, 
until  an  impaired  voice  compelled  him  to  retire  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  ;  and  of  the  subsequent  devotion  to  his 
studies  and  the  establishment  of  his  "practical  school  of 
[esthetics  and  art"  in  Paris,  which  was  very  celebrated. 
Hb  died  July  20,  1871. 

The  Secretary  also  mentioned  that  Miss  Anna  Fixken- 
8TADT,  of  Newport,  had  rendered  valuable  assistance  in 
the  Institute  course  of  lectures  and  concerts  at  Mechanic 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  and  on  his  motion  it  was 

Votedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  presented 
to  Mr.  James  Steele  Mackaye,  and  Miss  Anna  Fiuken- 
stadt,  for  their  very  acceptable  contributious  thus  rendered 
in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

Thomas  High,  of  Marblehead,  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 

[To  be  continuod.] 
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iConikmed,} 

By  special  request  Mr.  F.  W.  Pctnam  exhibited  the 
oollection  of  living  fishes  and  crayfishes  which  he  had 
brought  fiom  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  occupied  the  eve- 
ning by  giving  an  account  of  the  specimens  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  cave. 

Mr.  Putnam  stated  that  his  investigations  were  made* 
while  acting  as  an  assistant  on  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Kentucky,  of  which  Prof.  Shaler  was  the  chief,  and  there- 
fore he  was  able  to  work  with  great  advantage,  having 
been  aided  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Mammoth  Gave,, 
through  their  courteous^  agent,  Mr;  Miller,  and  his  assis- 
tant, Mr.  Wilcoxson. 

Mr.  Putnam  first  madb.  an  allusion  to  the  advanced' 
character  of  the  Kentucky  Survey,  and  the  broad  and 
liberal  principles  iq)on  which  it  had  been  based  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  which,  by  providing  for  a  biology, 
ical  survey  in  connection  with  the  geological,  had  thua^ 
IxsT.  BuLURor.  vx  16 
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shown  a  far  more  advanced  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
science  in  all  its  departments,  than  had  many  an  older 
state  which  had  simply  looked  with  favor  on  geological 
surveys  so  far  as  it  was  thought  they  would  give  imme- 
diate returns  in  pecuniary  value.  He  then  proceeded  to 
give  a  general  account  of  the  geology  of  the  region,  em- 
bracing the  great  cavernous  country  of  which  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  and  its  vicinity  form  only  a  small  part.  He 
traced  the  present  drainage  of  the  region,  and  showed 
how  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  countiy  was  cut 
up  by  sink  holes,  or  large  circular  depressions,  in  which 
the  rain  water  accumulated  and  was  then  drained  off  by 
subterranean  streams,  to  unite  with  the  water  of  the  Green 
River  and  its  tributaries  at  a  lower  level,  forming  the 
caves  through  the  immense  beds  of  subcarboniferous  lime- 
stone. He  then  explained  how  the  caves,  which  exist  in 
immense  numbers  throughout  this  whole  limestone  region, 
bad  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
rain  water,  and  also  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  rock  by 
the  sand  and  stones  earned  along  by  the  streams.  He 
said  that  no  one  could  examine  the  caves  without  being 
convinced  that  their  formation  was  wholly  due  to  aqueous 
action  in  this  way,  and  that  in  those  chambers  where  the 
water  was  still  at  its  work  one  could  hardly  fail  to  under- 
stand the  process.  In  this  way  the  caves  have  been  cut 
for  miles  in  extent,  and  to  the  depth,  in  some  instances,  of 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  from  the  surface.  The  upper 
chambers,  or  early  river  beds,  become  dry  as  the  subter- 
ranean streams  cut  their  way  lower  aud  lower  into  the 
limestone,  just  as  the  outside  rivers  cut  their  way  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  valleys.  Many  of  the  caves  near  the 
surface  have  become  entirely  dry  from  this  deeper  drain- 
age, while  in  others  at  a  little  lower  level,  or  in  situations 
where  the  water  from  above  has  percolated  through  the 
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limestone,  the  dripping  waters  have  formed  the  beautiful 
stalactites  by  the  deposit  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  as  each 
drop  of  water  was  freed  from  its  carbonic  acid.  In  such 
places  one  beholds  the  beauties  of  the  formations  within 
the  cave,  and  there  are  to  be  seen  the  innumerable  shapes 
of  stalactites,  from  small  tubes  to  massive  pointed  forms, 
and  from  delicate  translucent  curtains  to  immense  fluted 
pendants,  while  from  the  water  that  drops  to  the  floor 
below  arise  little  hills  of  pure  lime,  or  the  immense  pedes- 
tals which,  in  some  cases,  uniting  with  the  stalactites 
above,  form  continuous  columns,  often  fluted  and  corniced 
like  the  most  elaborately  carved  pillars.  The  upper  and 
dry  chambers  are  left  to  stand  until  they  shall  be  worn 
away  by  gradual  erosion  or  be  destroyed  by  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature.  The  water  action  that  is  slowly 
depositing  the  lime  anew  in  the  form  of  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  is  gradually  closing  the  chambers  that  had 
previously  been  formed  by  its  more  active  operations 
which  are  still  going  on  in  the  passages  below.  Here  the 
river  action  is  to  be  seen,  and  one  soon  understands  the 
formation  of  the  beds  of  sand,  the  pits  and  the  potholes 
seen  in  many  parts  of  the  caverns. 

The  present  caves  are  thus  unquestionably  traced  to 
the  action  of  running  water  and  the  chemical  action  of 
the  carbonic  acid  which  have  been  going  on  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years.  The  denudation  of  the  surface 
of  the  rock  by  the  same  and  other  causes  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
denudation,  or  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  surface  of  the 
limestone,  must  have  been  immense.  With  this  consider- 
ation before  us  the  suggestion  that  caverns  may  once  have 
existed  in  the  upper  part  of  this  limestone,  made  when 
the  rock  was  in  connection  with  the  salt  water  which  for- 
merly extended  over  this  area,  may  not  be  considered  too 
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bold  a  one  to  make,  especially  as  some  forms  of  life  are 
found  in  these  subterKinean  streams  which »  at  present,- 
seem  to  indicate  a  marine  origin,  and  brackish  water  ani- 
mals of  certain  forms  once  enclosed  in  the  cave,  would  be 
very  likely  to  surriye  under  the  peculiar  conditions  in 
which  they  were  placed,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case  under  others  but  somewhat  similar,  circumstanoesi 
That  many,  or,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  nearly  all 
of  the  thirty  or  forty  species  of  vertebrates,  articulates, 
mollusks  and  still  lower  forms,  including  a  few  plants, 
now  discovered  in  the  caves  of  Kentucky,  are  of  com- 
paratively late  introduction,  is  probable  from  the  fact  tiiat 
they  are  So  closely  allied  to  forms  .living .in  the  vicinity 
of  the  caves,  but  that  the  blind  fishes,  the  Chologaster 
and  a  few  of  the  lower  forms  of  articulates,  as  the  Ler* 
nsaan,  parasitic  on  the  blind  fish,  may  have  been  inhabi- 
tants of  the  subterranean  streams  for  a  much  longer  period 
is  worthy  of  consideration  on  the  following  grounds : — 

First,  the  blind  fish  family  has  no  immediate  allies  ex- 
isting in  the  interior  waters,*  the  only  species  of  the  &xnr 
ily,  in  addition  to  the  three  found  in  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
being  known  at  present  only  from  the  rice  ditches  of  the 
low  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

Second,  the  Lernasan  parasite,  is  much:  more  common 
on  marine  fishes  than  on  strictly  fluviatile  species,  and  is 
more  decidedly  a  marine  than  a  fresh  water  form.  These 
facts  may  therefore  be  taken  as  at  least  indicating  the 
probability  of  the  early  origin  of  some  part  of  the  great 
cave  system  of  the  region  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  while 
there  may  be  nothing  in  the  present  structure  of  the  caves 
to  indicate  their  having  been  formed  in  part  while  in  oon- 

*In  common  with  others  I  hayc  considered  the  Heteropygll  as  belongkig  to  the 
flame  order  with  the  Cyprinodontes,  bnt  I  now  haTe,  tcom  fiirlher  InfbraMtion  of 
their  stmoture,  doubts  as  to  their  dose  association  with  that  gronp.  Xltis  snliject 
wiU  be  presented  on  another  occasion. 
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tact  with  salt  water,  the  supposed  erosion  of  the  lime- 
stone and  the  modification  of  the  early  formed  chambers 
by  later  action  should  be  carefully  considered  before  it 
can  be  denied  that  tl}e  caves  were  not,  in  some  slight  part, 
for  a  time,  supplied  with  marine  life.  Until  a  specimen 
of  Cihologaster,  or  some  other  member  of  the  family,  has 
been  obtained  in  the  external  waters  of  the  Ohio  valley, 
it  is  hardly  logical  to  regard  the  family  to  which  the 
blind  fishes  belong  as  one  originally  distributed  in  the 
rivers  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  afterwards  becoming  exter* 
minated  in  the  rivers  and  only  existing  in  two  such  widely 
difierent  localities  as  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
subterranean  streams  of  t^e  southwestern  states.  That 
marine  forms  of  life  are  found  in  oor  fresh  water  lakes 
and  rivers  is  known  to  be  the  case.  The  specimen  of  a 
shrimp  exhibited  was  secured  in  the  Green  River  near  one 
of  the  outlets  of  the  Mammoth  Cave.  The  fact  that  in 
some  of  the  waters  of  Florida  fishes  once  marine  are  now 
confined  to  the  fresh  water  lakes  of  comparatively  recent 
formation,  and  that  in  the  St.  John's  River,  and  others  of 
that  state,  many  marine  and  fresh  water  species  are  found 
associated,  are  evidence  of  the  change  that  may  take  place 
in  the  habits  of  some  marine  animals,  while  a  recent 
announcement  of  the  6obios(mia  found  in  the  Ohio  River  * 
IB  another  instance  of  a  marine  fish  living  in  fresh  waters. 

Living  specimens^  of  both  species  of  blind  fishes  {Am* 
llycpsis  gpelcBiis  and  TypJMchthyH  aubterraneus)  were  ex- 
hibited, and  with  them  specimens  of  a  fish  never  before 
tollected  in  the  waters  of  Mammoth  Cave. 

This  last  proves  to  be  the  OhdlogaMer  Agassizii  de- 
scribed t  from  a  young  specimen  obtained  from  a  well  in 

*PirnrAX,  notice  of  OoMofoma  mokutum  from  ttie  Ohio.  Am.  Nat.,  Tiii,  Feb., 
U74. 

t  See  PimiAM,  Amor.  Nat.,  ri,  p.  82,  flgs.,  Jan.,  1872 :  Report  Peabody  Acad.  Sci., 
Isn.  Both  arUclet  are  reproduced  in  *'  Lift  in  Mam.  Cave,''  1872. 
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Lebanon,  Tennessee.  This  fish,  which  reaches  a  length 
of  nearly  five  inches,  is  of  a  delicate  brownish  tint,  and 
is  provided  with  dark  and  well  developed  eyes.  Five 
specimens  were  secured  by  setting  the  seine  over  night 
several  times,  and  though  every  effort  was  made  to  cap- 
ture them  by  ordinary  methods  of  seining,  it  proved  un- 
successful, so  shy  and  quick  of  movement  is  this  singular 
inhabitant  of  the  dark  waters  of  the  cave. 

Its  habits  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  blind 
fishes,  for  it  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  darting 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  swimming  rapidly  by  very 
quick  lateral  motions  of  its  whole  body,  seldom  coming 
near  the  surface,  even  in  the  aquarium,  unless  disturbed. 

The  blind  fishes  on  the  contrary  swim  slowly  about  or 
remain  at  rest  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  very 
readily  seen  and  easily  captured  by  a  careful  and  quick 
movement  of  the  scoop  net,  though  if,  by  means  of  the 
peculiar  tactile  organs  with  which  they  are  so  liberally 
supplied,  they  feel  the  least  disturbance  near  them  in  the 
water,  they  move  off  by  a  quick  dart  and  then  swim 
slowly  about ;  occasionally  they  drop  to  the  bottom  for  a 
short  time,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  so  seen. 

An  interesting  fact  respecting  the  theory  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  color  of  an  animal  to  its  surroundings  is 
observable  in  the  Chologaster ;  they  are  so  near  the  exact 
color  of  the  dark  sand  of  the  bottom  of  the  river  in  the 
cave  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  as 
they  lie  at  rest,  and  yet  this  can  hardly  be  supposed  in 
any  way  to  add  to  their  security,  for  as  utter  darkness* 
prevails  they  would  be  equally  safe,  in  that  respect,  if 
they  had  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  displayed  on  their 
bodies,  and  then  probably  their  principal  enemy  is  the 
large  species  of  blind  fish. 

This  Chologaster  also  gives  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
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dence  that  light  is  not  necessary  for  the  existence  of  col- 
oration in  animals,  for  here  in  total  darkness  is  this  most 
beautifully  tinted  fish. 

From  the  present  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  our  rivers 
it  can  only  be  assumed,  without  a  fact  in  favor  of  such  an 
assumption,  that  the  Chologaster  is  a  later  comer  into  the 
subterranean  streams  than  its  blind  and  colorless  cousins, 
and  it  cannot  now  be  maintained  with  any  reason  that  the 
supposed  peculiar  adaptability  to  surface  feeding  was  the 
cause  of  the  survival  of  the  blind  fishes  of  the  caves,  and 
the  want  of  the  structure  adapting  the  fish  to  surface  feed- 
ing the  reason  that  other  forms  did  not  sui*vive ;  for  we 
have  in  Chologaster  a  fish  with  just  the  same  structure  of 
mouth  as  in  Amblyopsis  and  Typhlichthys,  provided  with 
an  equally  large  air  bladder  (if  that  cau  be  considered  as 
having  anything  to  do  with  surface  habits) ,  and  yet  living 
always  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Tet  that  many  species  enter  the  cave  from  the  outside 
waters  is  proved  by  the  collection  of  the  following  species 
of  fishes  in  the  same  waters  with  the  blind  fishes  and  the 
Chologaster: — 

Two  specimens  of  Amiw*us  catus^  half  grown;  one 
specimen  of  Uranidea  (sp.?),  very  large;  one  specimen 
each,  of  full  size,  of  two  species  of  Cyprinoids  not  yet 
determined,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cat-fish  and  bull- 
head, of  the  same  species  as  those  collected  in  the  Green 
River  just  outside  of  the  cave.  All  five  of  these  speci- 
mens were  as  highly  colored  and  h^  their  eyes  as  perfect 
as  their  kin  in  the  Green  River.  They  were  all  in  good 
condition,  and  when  captured  were  in  every  way  appar- 
ently as  well  off  as  if  in  daylight. 

A  large  number  of  insects,  small  crustaceans,  etc.,  were 
obtained  in  the  cave,  and  a  few  species  of  plants  of  the 
lower  forms  were  collected.     The  other  living  specimens 
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exhibited  were  a  series  of  crayfish  of  two  species.  Of 
one,  the  common  blind  species  of  the  cave,  Oambarua 
peUudduSt  several  specimens  were  exhibited ;  most  of 
them  were  white,  but  three  were  of  a  light  drab  color. 
Of  the  other  species,  probably  the  OanJbarus  Bartoniif 
there  was  a  large  specimen  of  the  ordinary  color,  and 
another  quite  small  one  that  was  very  light  colored,  ^rihile 
several  others  now  in  alcohol  were  also  obtained  from 
the  cave  in  company  with  the  blind  species. 

In  another  cave,  situated  several  miles  down  the  Green 
Biver  from  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  on  the  opposite  bank, 
which  was  christened  ** Blind-fish  Cave,"  a  number  of  spec* 
imens  of  the  blind  Typhlichthys  and  several  blind  cray- 
fish were  collected.  The  peculiarity  of  this  cave  consists 
in  the  fact  that  from  its  entrance,  under  a  shelving  rock 
which  is  considerably  above  the  bed  of  the  Green  Biver, 
issues  a  small  stream  of  water  which  can  easily  be  foI-> 
lowed  for  a  short  distance,  and  by  crawling  along  its 
bed  for  some  few  hundreds  yards  farther.  In  this  cave 
the  blind  fishes  and  blind  crayfishes  were  found  not  far 
from  its  entrance,  and,  at  times,  they  have  been  taken  by 
other  persons  quite  out  in  daylight,  yet  they  are  identical 
in  every  way  with  those  of  the  Mammoth  and  other  caves 
where  utter  darkness  prevails. 

Certainly  all  these  fftots  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion if  the  attempt  is  made  to  account  fbr  the  origin  of 
cave  life,  but  until  the  present  time  many  of  them  have 
been  unknown,  and  consequently  only  a  very  few  were 
used  as  furnishing  proofs  of  the  theories  which  have  been 
advanced.  With  these  new  facts  before  us  it  certainly 
behooves  us  to  be  deliberate  in  drawing  our  conclusions. 

• 
NoTB.    Having  hinted  on  this  and  previous  occasions  that,  ftom 
the  apparent  continuance  of  marine  forms  of  life  in  the  snbterranetn 
regions  of  the  southwest,  there  may  have  been  caves,  of  greater  or 
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1688  exfeent,  to  which  marine  life  -may  haye  had  access  at  a  period  long 
past,  notwithstanding  the  present  want  of  geological  proof  on  the 
spot  by  which  such  an  idea  can  be  substantiated,  the  following  qnota- 
tloDS  from  the  most  eminent  writers  npon  limestone  formations  and 
Qpon  the  structure  of  caves  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  will  show 
that  the  saggestlon  is  within  the  limits  of  the  probable. 

Professor  Dana,  in  his  **  Corals  and  Coral  Islands,"  p.  880,  writes 
IS  follows :  "  The  elevated  coral  limestone,  although  in  general  a  hard 
8&d4»mpact  rock,  alKwnds  In  caverns.  They  may  be  due  in  part  to 
open  spaces,  or  regions  of  loose  texture,  in  or  between  the  strata. 
Bat  in  most  cases  they  are  a  result  of  solution  and  erosion  by  the 
fresh  waters  of  the  land,  wr  the  wavea  and  eurrenU  of  the  ocean,  subse« 
qnent  to  the  elevation;  On  the  island  of  Mesla,  many  caverns  open 
ootward  in  the  coral  limestone  cliff*  and  in  some  were  laige  stalao* 
Utes." 

In  the  very  important  work  on  caves  by  Mr.  Dawkins,  recently  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  **  Cave  Hunting,*'  the  learned  author,  under 
the  heading  of  '*The  Various  Ages  of  Caves,"  states  ^'  It  is  very  prob- 
ible  that  caves  were  formed  in  calcareous  rocks /rom  the  time  0uU  they 
were  raiied  to  the  level  of  the  eea,  since  they  abound  in  Coral  Islands." 
After  quoting  some  Ikcts  from  Dana's  work,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

*'  Calcareous  rocks  might  therefore  be  expected  to  contain  fissures 
and  caves  of  various  ages.  In  the  Mendip  Hills  they  have  been  proved 
by  Mr.  Charles  Moore  to  contain  fossils  of  Rhs&tic  age,  the  character- 
istic dog-fishes  Acrodus  minimus  and  Bybodue  retietUatus,  the  elegant 
Beolptnred  Ganoid  fish,  Oryrolqpie  tenuistriatus  and  the  tiny  marsupials, 
MUroUites  and  its  allies.  This  singular  association  of  terrestrial  with 
marine  creatures  is  due  to  the  fiust,  that  while  that  area  was  being 
slowly  depressed  beneath  the  Rhsstic  and  Llassic  seas,  the  remains 
were  mingled  together  on  the  coast  line,  and  washed  into  the  crev- 
ices and  holes  in  the  rock. 

The  older  caves  and  fissures  have  very  generally  been  blocked  up 
by  accumulations  of  calc-spar  or  other  minerals,  and  they  are  arranged 
on  a  plan  altogether  independent  of  the  existing  systems  of  drainage. 

It  is  a  singular  Ikct  that  no  fissures  or  caves  should,  with  the  above 
exception,  contain  the  remains  of  animals  of  a  date  before  the  Pleis- 
tocene age.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  were  used  aa 
places  of  shelter  in  aU  ages,  and  they  must  have  entombed  the  re- 
mains of  the  animals  that  fell  into  them,  or  were  swept  into  them  by 
the  streams.  Caves  there  must  have  been  long  before,  and  the  £ocene, 
PiUeotheres  and  Anoplotheres  met  their  death  In  the  open  pitfalls, 

*0n  p.  IM  this  eiur  it  described  aa ''  a  white  and  solid  liflMStoae,  seldom  pre* 
■nttBg  any  tmees  of  Its  eoiaU  origin." 
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Just  as  the  sheep  and  cattle  do  at  the  present  time.  The  Hyaenodon 
of  the  Miocene  had,  probably,  the  same  cave-hnnting  tastes  as  his 
descendant,  the  living  hysena,  and  the  marsupials  of  the  mesozoic  age 
might  be  expected  to  be  preserved  in  caves,  like  the  fossil  marsnpl&ls 
of  Australia. 

The  chances  of  preservation  of  the  remains  when  once  cemented 
into  a  fine  breccia,  or  sealed  down  with  a  crystalline  covering  of  sta- 
lagmite, are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  under  which  the  Pleistocene 
animals  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  only  reasonable  explan- 
ation of  the  non-discovery  of  such  remains  seems  to  be,  that  the  an- 
cient suites  of  caves  and  fissures  containing  them,  and  for  the  most 
part  near  the  then  surface  of  the  rock,  have  been  completely  swept  away 
by  denttdationt  while  the  present  caverns  were  either  not  then  excavated  or 
inaccessible. 

Such  an  hypothesis  will  explain  the  fact  that  the  non-ossiferoos 
caverns  are  older  than  the  Pleistocene  age,  not  merely  in  Europe  but 
in  North  and  South  America,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  effect 
of  denudation  in  rendering  the  geological  record  imperfect,  may  be 
gathered  Arom  the  estimate,  which  Mr.  Prestwick  has  formed,  of  the 
amount  of  rock  removed  from  the  crests  of  the  Mendlps  and  the  Ar- 
dennes, which  is  in  the  one  case  a  thickness  **  of  two  miles  and  more," 
and  in  the  other  as  much  as  *'  three  or  four  miles."  Under  these  con- 
ditions we  could  not  expect  to  find  a  series  of  bone  caves  reaching 
far  back  into  the  remote,  geological  past,  since  the  caves  and  their 
contents  would  inevitably  be  destroyed.'* 

See  also  a  quotation  from  the  address  by  Mr.  Prestwick  before  the 
Geological  Society,  on  p.  69  of  Mr.  Dawkins*  work,  in  which  the  sar- 
face  denudation  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  water  is  discussed. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  December  7,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Seoretart  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence:— 

From  N.  Gleayeland,  Westport,  Conn.,  Deo.  2;  S.  6.  Drake,  Boston,  DecS;  G. 
L.  Goodale,  Cambridge,  Not.  25;  S.  G.  Gould,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Not.  19,  Deo.  1, 
Waldo  Higginson,  Boston,  Noy.27;  E.  H:  Hitchcock,  Amherst,  Nor.  14;  Charles 
J.  Hoadlj,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Deo.  2;  M.  F.  Jacob,  South  Hlngham,  No?.  27,  Deo. 
2;  Charles  PhiUlps,  Philadelphia,  Not.  26;  Deo.  2;  Wlllard  P.  PhUlipa,  Dec.  ff;  B. 
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Bidgvaj,  Waahington,  Not.  80;  M.  W.  Shepard,  Dec.  4;  T.  N.  Snow,  Baker  City, 
Oregon,  Not.  18;  Baael,  NatarforscheDde  Gesellschaft,  Aug.  89;  Biilnn  Matnrfor- 
Khende  Verein,  Sept.  7;  Idttncben,  K.  Bayeriscben  Akademie  der  WUsenschafteii 
Sept  15;  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society,  Not.  16;  New  York 
Historical  Society,  Dec.  6;  Washington,  Smithsonian  Institnte,  Ang.  14;  WUrz- 
bug,  Fhysiealisch'Hedioinische,  Gesellachafk,  Aug.  82. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  to  the 

library:  — 

By  Donation. 

AoAflSiz,  A.,  of  Cambridge,  the  following  works  by  his  father,  Lonia  Agaasiz. 
Cstalogue  Systematicus  Ectyponim  Echinodermatum.  4to  pamph.  Natural  His- 
toiy  of  the  Acalephse  of  North  America.  8  parts,  4to.  Monographic  des  Fois- 
fiODS  FoAsiles  Dn  Yieux  Or^s  Bouge.  8  parts,  text  and  40  plates.  Monographic 
d'EchiDodermis.  4  LIt.  and  plates.  M^molre  sur  les  Moules  de  MoUusques.  4to 
pamph.  Etudes  Critiques  snr  les  Molluequcs  Fossilee.  4  Liv.,  4to  pamphlets.  On 
tlw  Origin  of  Species.  9vo  pamph.  Contemplations  of  God  in  the  Kosmos.  Syo 
pamph.  PrimitiTe  DiTcrsity  of  Animals.  8to  pamph.  Ichthyological  Fauna  of 
the  Fadfle  Slope.  8vo  pamph.  Classiflcation  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  8to 
pamph.  Buckland'e  Geologic  nnd  Mineralogle.  8  vols.  Untersuchungen  tiber 
die  Gletecher.  1  vol.,  with  plates.  Hietoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons  D'  eau  Douce 
deL'  Europe  Centrale.  1  vol.,  with  plates.  Nomenclatoris  Zoologici  Index  Uni- 
renalia.  1  vol.  18mo.  Nomenclator  Zoologicus,  Continens  Nomina  Systematica 
Genernm  Animalium  Tarn  Yiventium  Quam  Fossilium.  1  vol.  4to.  Iconographie 
des  CoquiUes  Tertiaires.   4to  pamph. 

BOLLKS,  £.  C.  Salem  Directory  for  1878.  1  Tol.  8vo.  Notes  of  Livermore.  1 
Tol.8?o.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  00. 

Bbooebocss,  Robert.  Patent  Office  Report  for  186(MS1.  1  toI.  8to.  Hunt's 
Merchant  Magazine,  10  numbers.  American  Review,  7  numbers.  The  Cultivator, 
100  nombers.  N.  B.  Farmer,  105  numbers.  Boston  Patriot,  1811, 1818,  lgl6.  The 
Tantee.  1818. 

MixEB,  A.  A.,  Boston.  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Tufts  College, 
1874-A,  and  Triennial.    8vo  pamph. 

Fhoxips,  W.  p.   Memorial  of  Chaa.  Sumner.   1  vol.,  small  4to. 

BouKBON,  JOHK.    Coiu  Catalogues,  168.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  83. 

^.  8.  Patent  Ofhob.   Official  Gazette,  Nov.  10, 17, 1874. 

Woodman,  Ctbus,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Genealogy  of  the  Woodmans  of  Bux- 
ton, He.  By  C.  Woodman.   Ivol.  8vo. 

By  Exchange. 

AHCHiy  FOB  Anthbopoloois.   Bdvil,  Heftl.   1874. 

Katubal  HI8TORT  SOCIETY  OF  MONTREAL.  The  Canadian  Naturalist  and 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.    Vol.  7.    No.  6.    Nov.,  1874. 

XATUByoRBCHSNDB  GESELLSCHAFT  IN  BASEL,  Swltxerlaud.  Yerhandlungeu, 
NchsterTheil,  Erstes  Heft.   8vo. 

Katcefobschendb  Tebein  in  BBtTNN,  Verhandluugen,  xi  Band.   1878.   8vo. 

Natdswibsbnschaftuchen  Gesellschaft  "Isis"  in  Dresden.  Sitzungs- 
Bericbte,  Jahrg,  1874.   Jan-Miirz.    8vo. 

Kxw  ToBK  Genealogical  and  Biooraitocal  Societt.  Genealogical  and 
Btographlcal  Record,  Tol.  v,  No.  iv,  Oct.,  1874. 

Phtsixausch-medicinische  Gesellschaft  in  Wurzburq,  Bavaria.  ..Ver- 
haadlongen,  Neue  Folge  Bd.,  vil.    1874.    1  vol.  8vo. 
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Bocitrt  BinoMOLoaKiuB  na  Bbxakidb.  AnnaleB,  Toma  xfU  UTS.  l  foL  8n». 

SOClftrA  TAnDOUBDBS  aaOMCMB  NATUHBLLB8  IH  LAnaAJOTB.     Bll]kttn,YoL 

zli.    No.  71.   1874. 

PUBUSHBBB.  Forest  and  Stream.  Qardener'a  Montlilj.  Gloucester  Tstepaph. 
Hardwlcke's  Science  Gossip.  Haverhill  Gaaette.  Ipswich  Chronlde.  Lawraies 
American.  Ljnn  Beporter.  Lynn  Transcript  Medical  and  Sargleal  Bepottw. 
Nation.  Nature.  Peabodj  Press.  Salem  Obserrer.  Salem  Post.  SUlimin'i 
Joomal. 

A.  Graham  Bell,  of  Salenii  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 

Gen.  H.  K.  Oliybb  gave  a  brief  rteum6  of  a  recent 
valuable  donation  from  the  heirs  of  the  late  G^n.  Ben* 
jamin  F.  Edmands,  of  Boston,  of  a  large  collection  of 
music,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript,  being  part  of  the 
library  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  an  organization 
that  flourished  in  Boston  from  1833  to  1^57,  and  did 
much  to  promote  the  culture  of  good  music  in  the  metrop- 
olis. Gen.  Oliver  spoke  in  high  terms  of  commendation 
of  several  of  the  early  members,  specifying  more  partic- 
ularly the  late  Lowell  Mason,  for  many  years  a  leading 
spirit  in  musical  circles,  and  Gen.  Edmands,  a  gentleman 
well  known  for  his  zeal  and  interest  in  public  affiiiis, 
more  especially  in  those  that  relate  to  the  military. 

Mr.  JoHK  Robinson  presented  a  large  collection  of 
catalogues  and  pamphlets  on  coins  and  coinage. 

» 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  presented  from  Mr.  Albert  W. 
Edmands,  of  Charlestown,  an  interesting  document  con- 
taining the  signatures  of  the  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame, 
the  ambassador  from  China,  and  the  members  of  the 
Chinese  Embilssy  and  suite,  when  on  a  visit  to  this  coun- 
try in  1868, 

To  the  manuscript  department  Mrs.  J.  F.  Wobgestks 
presented  the  genealogical  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  F. 
Worcester. 
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Yutes  of  thanks  wore  passed  to  the  several  donors. 

Mr.  John  Bobinson  gave  an  instructive  and  interesting 
acooiiDt  of  the  processes  in  tlie  manufacture  of  glass,  in 
all  its  varieties,  tracing  it  from  its  origin  to  the  elaborate 
and  skilful  workmanship  of  the  present  day,  exhibiting 
specimeDS  and  illustrating  the  methods  of  mixing  and 
melting  by  drawings  on  the  blackboard. 

Previous  to  the  adjournment,  Gren.  Ouvbb  alluded  to 
the  Transit  of  Venus,  which  was  to  occur  on  the  8th, 
and  mentioned  the  plans  that  have  been  adopted  by  sev- 
eral of  the  governments  of  Europe  and  of  the  United 
States,  in  locating  a  line  of  observers  in  different  places 
to  note  the  particular  phases  of  this  occurrence ;  and  the 
importance  of  these  observations  in  determining  facts  in 
astronomical  science. 

Adjourned. 


Regulab  Meeting,  Monday,  Decembeb  21,  1874. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  Pbesident 
in  the  chair.     Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secbetabt  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence;— 

fnm  S.  J.  AttineUl,  New  Tork,  Deo.  8, 10;  Heniy  B.  Dswsoiit  Moxrisania,  N. 
T.»  Dec.  10;  L.  C.  Herrick,  Woodstock,  O.,  Deo.  1 ;  J.  Warren  Merrill,  Cambridge- 
port,  Dec.  5;  M.  J.  Peabody,  Boston,  Dec.  4;  Charles  Phillips,  Germantown, 
F«iHi.,Dec  0;  Bobert  Bidgway,  WasUngton,  Deo.  8;  J.  Henry  Stickney,  Balti- 
iDore,  Md.,  Dec.  17;  Henry  White,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  7;  W.  C.  Wood,  Wen- 
tuaif  Dec.  IS;  William  H.  Teomans,  Columbia,  Conn.,  Dec.  19;  Boston  Society  ot 
Xatanl  Histoiy,  Dec.  18;  Brockton  Pnblio  Library,  Dec.  10;  BoflUo  Historical 
Society,  Dec.  7;  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  Dec  14 ;  Bhode  Island  mstor- 
iealSocle^,Deo.lO. 

The  LiBBABiAN  reported  the  following  additions  to  the 

library: — 
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By  Donation, 

Bakes,  Chas.  H.,  of  Annapolis,  Md. ,  Annual  Begister  of  the  U.  8.  NaTil  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  Md.    1874--(^. 

BOARDMAN,  Sah*l  L.,  of  Angusta,  Me.  The  Ornamental  and  UseAU  Plants  of 
Maine,  by  F.  L.  Scribner.  ^o.  pamph.  Some  Materials  towards  a  Histoiy  of  the 
Cattle  of  Maine,  by  S.  L.  Boardman.    8vo  pamph. 

Cogswell,  Wm.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  S40. 

Green,  S.  A.,  ot  Boston.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  14. 

Kimball,  James.    Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  Not.  13, 20, 28,  Dec.  4, 11, 1874. 

Lea,  Isaac,  Philadelphia.  Index  to  Vol.  I  to«ziiI,  Obserrations  on  the  Geaiu 
Unio.    4to  pamph. 

Lee,  John  C.    Commercial  Bulletin,  Nor.  21, 28,  Dec.  6, 1874. 

Memorial  Hall  Library,  at  Andorer,  Mass.   Catalogue  of.   1  vol.  ISmo. 

Thompson,  C.  O.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Wonet* 
ter  Free  Institute,  1874-^. 

U.  8.  Patent  Office.    OAcial  Oaaette  for  Kot.  34,  Dee.  1, 1874. 

Warner,  Olitbr.    Blass.  Public  Documents  for  1873.   5  rols.  8to. 

Waters,  J.  Lisbton.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  14. 

Teomans,  W.  II.,  of  Columbia,  Conn.  Report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Codil, 
Board  of  Agriculture.    1873-4.    1  yol.  870.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  30. 

By  Exchange, 

AcadAmie  Rotale  des  Sciences,  Arts  et  Bellbs-Lsttres,  Caen,  France. 
Memoires,  1872.    2  Tols.  8to. 

KoNiGucH  Batbrischen  Akademib  der  Wissbnschaftbn  in  MOscEur. 
Sitzungsberichte  der  philosophisch-philologischen  und  historischen  Clasee.  Heft 
V,  Ti.  Heft.  1,  ii,  ill.  1873.  Sitzungsberichte  der  Mathematisch-physikaliscbeD 
Classe.  Heft.  ill.  1873.  Heft,  i,  11.  1874,  Ueber  den  Binfluss  des  Frelherm  Jastns 
▼on  Liebig  auf  die  iCntwicklung  der  Physiologic.  4to  pamph.  1874.  Dr.  Jnstiu 
Frelherm  von  Liebig  zum  GedMchtniss.  4to  pamph.  1874.  Jnstns  Freiberr  von 
Liebig  Als  Begrilnder  der  Agrikultur-Chemie.  4to  pamph.  1874.  GedichCnits 
Rede  auf  KOnig  Johann  Ton  Sacbsen.  4to  pamph.  Ueber  Deutschlands  Weltstsi* 
lung.    8vo  pamph.    1874. 

Maryland  Historical  Societt.  The  Lords  Baltimore :  by  J.  G.  Morris,  DJ). 
8to  pamph.    1874. 

Soci£T&  D'  Acclimatation  in  Paris.  Bulletin  Mensnel,  Sme  S^rie,  Tome  I. 
Nos.  7, 8.    Juillet-Aout.    1874. 

St.  Gallischb  Gesbllschaft,  St.  Gallen.   Bericht.   18712-7S,    1  vol.  8to. 

Publishers.  American  Naturalist.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gloucester  Tele- 
graph. Hordwioke's  Science  Gossip.  HaTerhill  Gazette.  Lawrence  AmericsB. 
Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Nation. 
Nature.   Quaritoh*s  Catalogue.  Peahody  Press.    Salem  Obserrer.    Salem  Post 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  noticed  some  of  the  very  impor- 
tant archceological  discoveries  of  the  Hayden  exploring 
expedition,  and  made  interesting  mention  of  the  cliff 
dwellers  of  the  Mancos  Cafion  of  the  great  Colorado  re- 
gion, describing  brielSy  their  habitations,  as  exhibited  by 
photographs  which  had  been  taken  by  the  expedition  and 
from  information  furnished  him  by  Mr.  Ingersol,  who  was 
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of  the  party  that  had  made  the  examination.  He  then 
exhibited  engravings  of  somewhat  similar  dwellings  of  an 
ancient  race  in  France,  and  gave  an  account  of  several 
recent  investigations  in  archaeology,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  i 

Mr.  Alfbed  Osgood  of  Newburyport,  gave  an  account 
of  the  alleged  lead  or  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
buryport. He  leaned  to  the  opinion  that  the  accounts 
were  exaggerated ;  that  the  ore  found  was  simply  float 
ore,  brought  thither  by  glacial  action,  and  that  it  was 
doubtful  if  there  were  a  vein  or  mine  in  the  place.  He, 
however,  thought  that  a  scientific  examination  ought  to 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  suggested  that  a  party 
should  be  detailed  from  the  Institute  to  make  a  thorough 
examination. 

Mr.  Knowlton,  of  Eockport,  differed  from  Mr.  Osgood 
as  to  the  ore  being  deposited  by  glacial  action,  and  was 
inclined  to  believe  it  a  genuine  vein. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  suggested  that  the  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  indicated  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  scientific  survey  of  the  state,  and  he  thought 
that  the  Institute  ought  to  take  some  action  favoring  a 
survey,  and  present  its  views  to  the  Legislature,  which 
would  soon  receive  a  report  from  the  Board  of  Education 
in  relation  to  the  subject. 

Hon.  George  B.  Loring  expressed  himself  in  favor  of 
such  action,  and  presented  many  forcible  arguments  in 
furtherance  of  such  a  course.  He  spoke  of  the  practical 
value  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  a  state.      The  work  of  agriculture  cannot  be 
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properly  conducted  until  the  condition  and  quality  of  the 
soil  are  accurately  ascertained,  and  that  which  is  valuable 
be  improved,  and  that  which  is  useless  avoided.  In  oo 
way  can  we  avoid  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  money  m 
exploring  the  mining  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  land,  ex- 
cept by  such  an  investigation  into  the  geological  formation 
where  that  wealth  lies,  as  to  reveal  its  exact  condition. 
To  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  one 
section  of  our  country,  and  to  a  scientific  application  of 
enquiry  to  them,  do  we  owe  the  most  successful  mining 
enterprise  of  our  day.  In  the  early  days  of  copper  min- 
ing at  Lake  Superior,  vast  sums  of  money  were  wasted 
through  ignorance,  and  large  amounts  of  property  were 
abandoned  firom  insufiioient  exploration  of  •  their  true 
value ;  but  in  our  day  scientific  research  guides  the  miners 
on  to  almost  fabulous  results.  For  the  business  prosperity 
of  our  state,  therefore,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
survey,  and  doubted  not  that  the  Legislature  would  look 
with  favor  upon  the  proposition.  And  remembering  that 
upon  such  enterprises,  more  than  upon  mere  material 
endeavor,  depends  the  true  reputation  of  a  state,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  civilized  people,  he  could  not  believe  that 
Massachusetts  would  be  backward  in  taking  her  stand 
among  the  most  enlightened,  as  she  long  had  among  the 
most  energetic  and  thriving  commonwealths. 

After  some  further  discussion,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Messrs.  F.  W.  Putnam,  A.  S. 
Packard  and  E.  S.  Morse,  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature,  embodying  the  views  of  the  Institute,  and 
to  report  the  same  for  action  at  the  next  meeting. 

Hugh  Elders  of  Salem,  Francis  H.  Johnson  and  Geoige 
W.W.  Dove,  of  Andover,  were  elected  resident  members. 
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Bbgulab  Meeting,  Monday,  January  4,  1875. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair.     Kecords  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence:— 

From  E.  P.  Boon,  New  York,  Dec.  15;  Melvfl  Dewey,  Amherst,  Dec.  21, 28;  W. 
1.  Fletcher,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  31;  Daniel  A.  Gleason,  Boston^  Dec.  21;  Frank 
E.  HotchklBS,  New  Haven,  Dec.  27;  AlA-ed  M.  Mayer,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  Dec.  18; 
Charles  Phillips,  Germantown,  Penn.,  Dec.  30;  Lyon,  Soci^t^  d'  Agriculture, 
JDillet  SO. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  to  the 
library : — 

By  Donation, 

HoTCHKiss,  F.  E.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  8. 

MERRrrr,  L.  F.    Essex  County  Mercury  for  Deo.  2,  9, 16, 23, 1874. 

Stitsok,  Chas.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.    The  Erie  Railway  Tourist.    1  vol.  4to. 

WiLUOir,  £.  B.  The  Christian  Freeman  and  Record  of  Unitarian  Worthies, 
Dec.,  1874.    8vo  pamph. 

W0RCE8TEB  CODNTT  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION.  Seventh  Annual  Festival,  Oct. 
19,20,21,22,23,1874.  8vo  pamph. 

By  Exchange, 

AOADtMIX  lUPftBIAUB  DBS  SCIENCES,  BELLES-LBTTBES  BT  ABTS,  LTON.     Me- 

Doiret,  I  lasse  dee  Sciences.   Tome  xx,  187&-74. 

Essex  Inst.  Bulletin.  vn  1 


s 

iKsnTUT  HUTOBIQUB,  Pabib.   L*  InyestlgateiiT.   40  Annte,  No.  6, 1874. 

SOCltTA   D*  AORIOULTrBS,    D'  HiSTOIBB  NATUBBLLE  ET   DBS   ABT8  UttLBfl, 

Lton.   Annales,  4e  S^rie.   Tomes  iv,  t,  1871-72.   2  pamphlets. 

Soci&tB  lANNEBmnE,  Lton.   Annales.   Tomezx.   1873. 

Phtsikausgh-mbdicinischb  Gbsbllsghaft,  WHuzbubq.  Verhandlangai, 
Kene  Folge,  Bd.  yiil.    1-8  Heft.   1874. 

ZOOLOOI8GHB  Gb8BLLS0HafT|  Fbamxtubt.  Zool.  Garten  XT,  Jahrg.  Nos. 
1-6, 1874. 

PuBUBHBBB.  American  Natnralist  Forest  and  Stream.  Gloucester  Tdegnph. 
Hayerhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Bepoxter. 
Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody 
Press.   Salem  Obserrer.   Salem  Post.   Sailor's  Magaiine  and  Seaman's  Friend. 


Donations  to  the  cabinets  were  announced  from  Greorge 
L.  Peabody,  of  New  York  City,  a  rare  and  valuable 
Japanese  gold  obang ;  from  Louis  F.  Emilio,  gold  bearing 
quartz  from  the  Vulture  Mine,  Arizona,  and  from  Charles 
T.  Jenkins,  gold  bearing  quartz  from  Ophir  Hill,  Grass 
Valley  District,  Nevada  County,  Cal. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  the  committee  appointed  at  a 
previous  meeting  to  prepare  a  memorial  for  action  of 
the  Institute  in  relation  to  a  proposed  State  Topographi- 
cal, Geological  and  Biological  Survey,  reported  the  same, 
which  was  referred  to  the  directors,  with  authority  to  act. 

ABCSL£OLOGICAL  RESEARCHES  IN  EENTUCKT. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  gave  an  account  of  some  of  his 
recent  archaeological  investigations  in  Kentucky,  made 
with  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Archeeology  and  Ethnology  at  Cambridge,  while  he  was 
engaged  as  Ichthyologist  of  the  Kentucky  State  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  of  which  Prof.  Shaler  is  chief. 

Confining  his  remarks  to  researches  made  in  the  caves, 
and  in  connection  with  a  peculiar  form  of  burial  in  cir- 
cular graves,  he  first  exhibited  a  number  of  skulls  and 
other  bones  found  under  various  conditions,  and  described 
the  peculiarities  of  each  group,  comparing  them  with 


those  of  undoubted  Mound  Builders,  and  with  those  of 
the  New  England  Indians.  While  the  skulls  of  the  New 
England  Indians  are  long  and  narrow,  those  from  the 
mounds,  the  circular  graves,  the  stone  graves  and  the 
caves,  were  of  the  short,  broad  and  high  type ;  but  in 
the  caves  were  found  two,  if  not  three,  chisses  of  burials, 
and  at  least  two  well-marked  forms  of  skulls. 

The  skulls  found  in  graves  which  were,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
tected by  slabs  of  stone,  were,  so  far  as  his  researches 
went,  of  a  form  resembling  the  high,  short  and  broad 
crania  of  the  typical  Mound  Builders,  while  those  from 
caves  that  contained  a  large  number  of  skeletons  repre- 
senting bodies  that  had  been  thrown  into  the  caves,  or 
perhaps  skeletons  which  had  been  placed  there  after  the 
flesh  had  decaj'ed,  were  quite  characteristic  from  the  very 
marked  depression  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  equally 
marked  concavity  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  parietals. 
The  skulls  from  the  "circular  grave"  were  also  distin- 
guished from  the  others  by  their  decided  width  and  short- 
ness, and  the  more  vertical  occipital  portion. 

A  series  of  shin  bones  was  also  exhibited,  to  show  the 
various  degrees  of  flattening  which  existed,  and  to  prove, 
as  shown  by  the  researches  of  others,  that  platycnemisra, 
while  most  marked  in  ancient  and  uncivilized  races,  could 
not  be  taken  as  a  special  race  character  of  any  great  im- 
portance. 

The  examination  of  a  group  of  mounds  near  Glasgow 
was  then  described,  and  though  no  human  remains  were 
found  in  these  particular  mounds,  a  most  interesting  burial 
place  on  a  hill  close  by  may  have  had  some  connection 
with  them.  This  burial  place  consisted  of  a  number  of 
circular  graves,  most  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
cnltivation  of  the  land;  but  one  that  had  been  undis- 
turbed by  the  plough  was  carefully  opened.     This  grave- 


was  nearly  a  circle  of  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
had  been  dug  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet.  Upright 
slabs  of  limestone  about  three  feet  in  height,  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  width  and  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness, 
had  then  been  placed  round  the  hole.  The  bottom  of  the 
grave  had  been  covered  with  pieces  of  shale  brought  from 
Peter's  Creek,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The 
bodies,  at  least  ten  in  number,  had  been  placed  in  the 
grave,  evidently  arranged  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  a  circle, 
with  their  backs  against  the  upright  slabs.  A  few  pieces 
of  stone  found  on  the  surface  of  the  grave  may  indicate 
that  stones  had  been  placed  over  it.  If  any  slight  earth- 
mound  had  been  formed  over  the  gi-ave,  it  had  been 
washed  away,  as  the  edges  of  the  upright  stones  were 
projecting  a  few  inches  above  the  present  surface  of  the 
soil.  From  the  fact  that  only  a  fragment  of  pottery  was 
found  among  the  stones  on  the  surface  of  the  grave,  and 
no  implements  of  any  kind  in  the  grave,  it  may  be  that 
articles  since  scattered  were  placed  over  the  grave.  The 
number  of  these  circular  graves  that  once  existed  at  this 
spot  on  the  homestead  of  Gen.  Jos.  11.  Lewis,  who  had 
taken  Mr.  Putnam  to  the  place,  brings  up  many  thoughts 
as  to  their  connection  with  the  group  of  mounds  iu  the 
little  valley  below  them,  and  speculations  regarding  their 
peculiar  position  lead  Mr.  Putnam  to  consider  them  as 
probably  indicating  a  peculiar  mode  of  burial  which  may 
yet  be  found  to  be  as  characteristic  of  the  singular  mound- 
building  race,  as  the  burial  under  mounds  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be.  The  fact  that  all  the  bodies  must  have  been 
placed  in  the  grave  at  tlie  same  time,  and,  as  shown  by 
the  teeth,  that  they  were  those  of  persons  of  various  ages, 
from  two  children  who  had  still  the  first  set  of  teeth,  to  a 
person  so  old  as  to  have  many  of  the  alveoli  closed  up, 
while  the  majority  were  evidently  of  middle  age ;    and 


also  from  the  peculiar  hole  in  one  of  the  arm  bones,  per- 
haps indicating  a  blow  with  some  pointed  instrument, 
gives  opportunity  for  speculations  which  cannot  be  proved 
or  disproved  by  these  silent  relics  of  a  once  populous  race 
inhabiting  the  beautiful  country  where  their  bones  were 
laid  so  long  ago  that  tradition  of  the  more  recent  Indian 
tribes  gives  no  clow  to  them ;  whence  they,  came  or 
whither  they  went,  all  is  lost  in  the  gi-eat  mystery  of  the 
past,  and  only  their  empty  heads  and  wonderful  monu- 
ments of  industry,  with  their  implements  of  skill,  are 
left  to  tell  us  of  their  former  power.  We  know  not  if 
these  burials  indicate  famine,  pestilence,  war,  or  the  un- 
holy sacrifice.  We  can  only  conjecture  that  they  were 
not  the  graves  of  persons  who  had  died  a  natural  death. 

The  caves  of  Kentucky  were  often  used  as  receptacles 
for  the  dead,  and  many  of  them  contain  large  numbers  of 
human  skeletons;  but  that  thev  were  also  used  as  at 
least  temporary  places  of  habitation  is  shown  by  the 
relics  found  in  Salt  Cave,  situated  near  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  and  belonging  to  the  same  proprietors.  This  cave, 
which  is  a  rival  to  the  Mammoth  in  the  size  of  some  of 
its  avenues,  is  difficult  of  access.  A  small  stream  of 
water  flows  over  its  mouth,  and  runs  off,  through  the  loose 
rocks  that  have  fallen  from  the  roof  of  the  cave,  to  the 
passage  on  the  left.  After  entering  the  cave,  the  descent 
of  a  steep  hill  of  loose  rock  to  the  right  leads  into  a  large 
avenue  of  several  miles  in  length,  the  floor  of  which  is 
covered  with  jagged  rocks  which  have  fallen  from  above. 
After  climbing  over  this  rough  road  for  some  distance, 
small  areas  are  observed  where  the  rock  has  not  fallen 
from  above,  and  where  the  original  dirt  floor  or  river  bed 
is  seen.  In  these  places  there  are  to  be  found  quite  level 
spots  where  fires  have  been  kindled,  and  small  piles  of 
stone  placed  by  human  hands.     Here  and  there,  in  favor- 


able  places,  other  small  piles  of  stones  are  to  be  seen 
Erected  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  small  hole  in  their 
centre,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  hole  ashes  and  the  stubs 
of  burnt  sticks  can  be  seen ;  while  on  some  of  the  rocks 
about  were  found  small  bundles  of  fagots  tied  with  bark 
and  of  a  convenient  size  to  be  taken  in  one  hand  and 
placed  in  the  holes  of  the  rock  piles,  evidently  indicating 
that  these  bundle^  of  sticks  were  brought  into  the  cave 
for  use  as  lights  and  firewood.  Farther  on,  in  side  pas- 
sages and  chambers,  other  indications  of  habitation  were 
noticed,  and  in  one  small  chamber,  in  which  the  foot  of  a 
white  man  had  never  stepped  before,  were  seen  on  the 
cave  earth  the  imprints  of  feet  that  had  been  shod  with 
peculiar  braided  moccasons  or ,  sandals.  Here  were  in 
reality  the  **  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.*'  The  naked 
heel  and  toes,  and  the  braided  covering  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  have  left  impressions  as  distinct  in  the  tenacious  and 
heavy  soil  of  the  cave  as  if  made  but  a  few  days  pre- 
vious. In  these  side  chambers,  in  only  a  few  of  which 
Mr.  Putnam's  guides  had  been  before,  were  found  a  num- 
ber of  cast-off  sandals,  very  finely  made  of  the  twisted 
leaves  of  the  cat-Uiil  flag  {Typlia)  braided  in  a  careful 
and  artistic  way,  identical  in  the  manner  of  braiding 
with  the  straw  sandals  from  China,  though  of  a  differ- 
ent shape,  and  having  a  raised  portion  from  toe  to  heel, 
like  the  sides  of  a  leather  slipper,  while  all  the  ends 
of  the  braids  were  brought  forward  and  united  on  the 
median  line  over  the  toes.  About  twenty-five  of  these 
sandal-like  moccasons  of  various  sizes  and  of  several 
■lightly  varying  designs,  but  all  worn  through  at  toe  and 
heel,  were  found  in  the  interior  chambers  of  the  cave.  A 
piece  of  cloth  more  than  a  foot  square  and  finely  and 
regularly  woven,  probably  from  the  inner  bark  of  some 
tree,  was   also  found.      This  cloth  was  specially  inter- 


esting,  showing  as  it  did  that  it  had  been  dyed  or  colored 
with  black  stripes,  and  also  in  exhibiting  at  one  comer  a 
place  where  it  had  been  mended  by  darning.  The  other 
articles  found  in  the  cave,  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting,  with  those  already  mentioned,  consisted  of 
buDches  of  the  bark  such  as  was  used  to  make  the  cloth, 
and  of  different  degrees  of  fineness ;  a  number  of  pieces 
of  bark-twine  and  rope,  several  showing  knots  where 
pieces  had  been  tied  together,  some  made  of  twisted 
strands  simply,  while  others  were  of  a  five-strand  braid, 
and  of  a  different  and  more  pliable  substance  than  the 
coarser-twisted  kinds;  a  small  piece  of  quite  a  delicate • 
fringe  or  tassel  of  neatly  braided  fibres ;  a  number  of 
reed  "torches,"  generally  burnt  only  at  one  end;  a  few 
small  fragments  of  burnt  wood,  one  showing  the  rough 
cutting  of  a  flint  axe ;  several  fragments  of  large  gourds ; 
two  flint  arrow  points ;  a  few  fragments  of  shells  of  Vnio; 
a  few  feathers,  probably  of  the  wild  turkey,  and  a  portion 
of  a  wooden  platter  or  dish.  No  bones  of  animals  indica- 
tmg  the  food  of  these  cave  people  were  found,  and  though 
the  earth  in  one  of  the  chambers  had  been  disturbed,  and 
looked,  in  several  places,  as  if  burials  had  been  made,  no 
human  bones  were  discovered.  Mr.  Putnam  intended 
to  make  further  explorations  i;i  this  cave,  but  a  severe 
illness,  brought  on  by  exposure  and  fatigue  in  the  caves, 
prevented  him  at  that  time  from  carrying  out  his  plan. 
Enough  was  discovered,  however,  to  show  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  caves  in  this  country, 
both  to  ascertain  the  facts  relating  to  their  having  been 
used  as  habitations  and  as  sepulchres,  and  Mr.  Putnam 
stated  that  it  was  encouraging  to  science  to  feel  that  the 
work  begun  by  the  Kentucky  Survey,  with  the  assis- 
tance given  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archseology  at 
Cambridge,  will  be  continued  until  more  is  known  relat- 
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ing  to  the  archeeology  of  this  large  and  most  important 
group  of  American  caves. 

The  discovery,  by  the  saltpetre  miners  of  1812-15,  of 
bodies  buried  with  care  in  some  of  the  caves  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  the  numerous  articles  which 
had  been  found  with  them,  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Put- 
nam, who  stated  that  since  his  return  from  Kentucky  he 
had  examined  the  body,  and  what  remained  of  the  very 
large  number  of  articles  found  with  it,  that  was  so  widely 
known  as  the  "Mammoth  Cave  Mummy"  sixty  years  ago. 
This  body  was,  in  reality,  found  in  Short  Cave,  situated 
about  eight  miles  from  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  had  been 
taken  to  the  latter  place  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition. 
Mr.^  Putnam  had  visited  the  spot  from  which  the  body  had 
been  taken,  and  from  the  location  of  the  grave  thought 
that  there  was  some  evidence  of  the  burial  having  been 
prior  to  the  fall  of  the  roof  rock,  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place  in  many  of  the  caves  in  this  region  at  a 
remote  time.  In  some  of  the  caves  large  stalagmites 
have  formed  over  these  fallen  rocks,  though  in  most  of 
the  caves  where  this  falling  has  occurred  the  passages 
were  dry  at  the  time,  and  have  so  continued.  He  was 
glad  to  state  that  though  these  priceless  relics  of  a  former 
race  had  been  sadly  neglected,  and  many  of  the  articles 
found  in  the  grave  had  been  lost  and  others  had  gone  to 
decay,  still  enough  remained  at  the  rooms  of  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  to  identify  the 
articles  found  by  him  in  Salt  Cave  as  the  same  in  mate- 
rial, design  and  structure  as  those  found  with  the  body 
in  Short  Cave,  so  that  he  had  thus  secured  undoubted 
osteological  characters  of  the  race  to  go  with  the  articles 
of  clothing,  etc.,  of  the  people  who  had  made  use  of  Salt 
Cave  as  a  habitation,  and  he  thought,  from  all  that  had 
been  found,  we  could,  with  little  doubt,  class  this  people 


amoDg  the  more  highly  civilized  and  agricultural  of  the 
prehistoric  races  of  America,  and  it  was  also  very  prob- 
able that  Salt  Cave  had  only  been  used  as  a  temporary 
retreat.  A  number  of  fragments  of  the  twine,  cloth,  etc,, 
found  with  the  body  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  were  exhibited  side  by  side  with  similar 
ones  from  Salt  Cave,  and  were  seen  to  be  of  the  same 
character.  All  the  specimens  of  cloth,  etc.,  from  Salt 
Cave  were  extremely  brittle,  and  had  only  been  preserved 
by  saturating  in  gelatine  and  afterwards  mounting  be- 
tween glass,  while  those  from  the  grave  in  Short  Cave 
were,  from  some  cause,  still  in  their  natural  pliable  con- 
dition. In  this  connection  it  is  also  interesting  to  record 
the  fact  that  the  wooden  bowl  from  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
in  the  collectioH  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at 
Worcester,  is  the  one  which  tradition  gives  as  having 
been  found  in  the  passage  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  still 
known,  from  this  circumstance,  as  the  wooden-bowl  cham- 
ber, and  it  is  probable  that  the  fragment  of  the  wooden 
vessel  found  in  Salt  Cave  was  part  m  a  similar  article. 

Capt.  Wm.  H/  Dall,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey, alluded  to  the  mode  of  burial  of  the  Aleutian  Is- 
landers, and  of  the  preparation  of  the  bodies  after  death» 
by  which  they  were  partially  mummified.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  beautiful  braided  grass-work  of  the  Aleuts,  and 
stated  that  the  Eskimos  made  a  kind  of  a  stocking  of 
braided  grass,  which  they  wore  inside  of  their  boots  as 
an  extra  protection  to  the  feet. 
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LISTS  OF  BIRDS  OBSERVED  AT  VARIOUS  LOCALITIES  COimGTJOnS 
TO  THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  FROM  SACRAMENTO 
CITY,  CALIFORNIA,  T(X  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Bt  Robest  Ridowat. 
Continued  flx>m  page  174,  Vol.  ▼!. 

The  following  species  were  found  breeding  on  the  adjacent  moan- 
tains  eastward  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  July  and  August,  1867,  and 
April  and  May,  1868  :— 

1.  Sialia  arctica.    Abundant. 

2.  Lophophanes  inomatus.    Common  (locally). 

8.  Psaltriparus  minimus  plumbeus.    Abundant  (locally). 

4.  Salpinctes  obsoletus.    Very  abundant. 

6.  Catherpes  Mezlcanus  conspersus.    Bare. 

6.  Myiadestes  Townscndi.    Common? 

7.  Flpllo  erythrophthalmus  Oregonus.    Abundant. 

8.  P.  chlorurus.    Common. 

9.  Scolecophagus  cyanocephalns.    Very  abundant. 

10.  Corvus  coraz  carnivorus.    Abundant. 

11.  Gy mnokitta  cyanocephala. .  Abundant. 

12.  Empidonax  obscurus.    Common. 
18.  Selasphorus  rufUs.    Abundant. 

14.  Trochtlus  Alexandrl.    Abundant. 

15.  Archlbuteo  lagopus  Sanctljohannls.    Common. 

16.  AquUa  chrysaStus  Canadensis.    Common. 

17.  Falco  saker  polyagrus.    Common. 

18.  F.  columbarius.    Rare? 

19.  Nisus  Cooperi.    Rare. 

20.  Oreortyx  pictns  plumlfera.    Bare. 

m.    WESTERN  NEVADA,  ETC. 

a.  Eagle  Valley  (November  29,  1867). 

In  Eagle  Valley  but  one  locality  was  visited,  viz.,  the  town  of  Genoa 
and  vicinity,  Including  marshes  in  the  valley  and  pine  forests  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  In  the  former  the  usual  species  of  water  fowl  were 
found,  and  also  Circus  kudsoniiu  and  Falco  polyagrus.  In  the  pines 
the  species  were  the  same  as  those  near  Carson  City,  but  the  mountain 
quail  (^Oreortpx  pictus plumlfera)  was  more  common. 

6.   Carson  Valley  (Nov.  27-29,  1867;  Jan  13-AprU29,  1868). 
The  species  breeding  in  the  vicinity  of  Carson  City  were  divided 
into  three  groups  —  one  inhabiting  the  pine  woods  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  (Washoe  Spur),  one  the  cedar  and  pl&on  groves  of  the  ranges 
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to  the  eastward,  and  the  other  the  sage  brash  wastes  and  other  local- 
ities in  the  valleys.  The  first  two  sets  are  included  in  lists  nnder  the 
head  of  n,  d ;  the  other  was  composed  of  the  following  species,  in- 
habiting chiefly  tke  sage  brash  and  meadows : — 

(Sage-brush  plains,') 

1.  Oreoscoptes  montanns.    Yeiy  abnndant. 

2.  Eremophila  alpestrls  chrysolfema.    Common. 

3.  CoUnrio  Ladovicianas  ezcabitoroides.    Common. 

4.  Foospiza  Belli  Nevadensis.    Very  abundant. 

5.  P.  billneata.    Bare. 

6.  Splzella  Breweri.    Abundant. 

7.  Chondestes  grammaca.    Common. 

8.  Antrostomus  Nuttalli.    Common. 

9.  Chordeiles  popetue  Henryi.    Common. 

10.  Speotyto  cnnlcularia  hypogsea.    Bare. 

11.  Zenaldura  Carolinensis.    Very  abundant. 

12.  Centrocercus  urophaslanus.    Bare. 

(Siver  valley.) 

1.  Geothlypis  trichas.    Common. 

2.  Icteria  virens  longicanda.    Common. 
8.  Pyranga  Ludoviciana.    Common. 

4.  Vireo  gilvus  Swainsoni.    Abundant. 

5.  Pooecetes  gramineus  confinis.    Bare. 

6.  Passerculus  savanna  alaudinus.    Common. 

7.  Coturnlculus  passerlnus  perpallldus.     Common. 

8.  Hedymeles  melanocephalus.    Common. 

9.  Cyanospiza  amoena.    Common. 

10.  Carpodacus  fjrontalis.    Common. 

11.  Melosplza  melodia  Heermanni.    Common. 

12.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  Oregonus.    Common. 

13.  Agelains  phoBniceus.    Abundant. 

14.  Xanthocephalus  icterocephalus.    Abundant. 

15.  Stumella  neglecta.    Abundant. 

16.  Icterus  BuUocki.    Abandant. 

17.  Pica  melanoleuca  Hndsonica.    Very  abundant. 
IS.  Tyrannus  verticalis.    Very  abundant. 

19.  Contopus  Blchardsoni.    Abundant. 

20.  -Empidonax  pusillus.    Abundant. 

21.  Otus  vulgaris  Wilsonianus.    Common. 

22.  Bubo  Virginianus  arcticus.    Bare. 

23.  Falco  sparverins.    Very  abnndant. 

24.  JBgialitls  yocifenis.    Abandant. 
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25.  Tringoldes  macularias.    Abundant. 

26.  Herodias  alba  egretta.    Bare. 

27.  Nyctlardea  grlsea  naevla.    Rare. 

28.  Botauras  minor.    Common. 

29.  Orus  Canadensis.    Common. 

80.  Porzana  Carolina.    Common. 

81.  Fulica  Americana.    Common. 

82.  Anas  boschas.    Common. 

88.  Qaerqnednla  cyanoptera.    Common. 

{In  suitable  loealUieM.) 

1.  Frogne  sobis.    Common. 

2.  Tachyciueta  bicolor.    Abandant. 
8.  Cotyle  riparla.    Common. 

4.  Stelgldopteryz  serripennis.    Abundant. 

5.  Hiruudo  horreorum.    Common. 

6.  Petrochelidon  lunlfrons.    Very  abundant. 

7.  Sayornis  Sayus.    Common. 

8.  Ceryle  alcyon.    Common. 

Farther  down  the  river,  where  the  Cottonwood  trees  Increase  In 
nnmber,  the  fauna  was  augmented  by  Nephoecetea  niger  (extremely 
abundant),  Buteo  /Swainsoni  and  B,  borealU  calurus,  thus  becoming 
essentially  like  that  of  the  lower  Truckee  Valley  (see  table  f.). 

CATALOGUE  OF  WINTER  RESIDENTS  IN  THE  VICINITY 

OF  CARSON  CITT. 


K*. 


1 

i 

8 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
IS 

IS 

U 

15 
16 
17 
18 


flpNlM. 


Tardus  mijrratorlus 
CincluR  Moxicanus 
Sialia  Mexican  a 
8  arctica    .... 
Regulus  caleudula 
Lophophanes  inomatus 
Parub  luontanus     .    .    . 
FsaltriparuB  mininias 

plambeuB 
SittaCarolinensis  aculeata 

8.  py?ni»a 

Certhia  Americana     .    . 
Catherpea  Mexicanus 

conspersus 
Telmatodytes  palu  stria 

palndicola 
Troglddytes  aedon 

Parle  manni 
T.  hremalls  Paciflcas 
AntDus  LudovicianuB    . 
Dendroica  Auduboni     . 
CoUurio  borealia    .    .    . 


Vvmihan. 


Common     .  . 

Rare  .    .    .  . 

Abundant  .  . 

Abundant  .  . 

Abundant  .  . 

Abundant  .  . 
Abundant  . 


•    .    . 


Sometimes  met  with 
Abundant  .... 
Abundant  .... 
Not  common  .    .    . 

Common     .... 

Common     .... 

Not  common  .    .    . 

Rare 

Extremely  abundant. 
Common     .... 
Not  common  .    •    . 


Willows. 

Streams. 

Fields  and  pines. 

Cedars  and  open  fields. 

Willows. 

Pines  and  cedars. 

Pines  only. 

Brushy  ravines. 
Pines  only. 
Pines  only. 
AU  wooded  places. 

Secluded  rocky  places. 

Tales  and  rashes. 

Brushwood  and  willows. 
River  bottoms. 
All  wet  open  portioni. 
Willows  and  cotton  woods. 
Open  situations. 
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lb. 

.^ 

IfoBban. 

19 

C.  LodoTicianns 

excabitoroides 

Abundant  .... 

Open  situations. 

Mixed  with  flocks  of  Ert- 

Ml 

PlectrophanesLappooicuB 

Rare 

mophila. 

SI 

ZoDotrichia  lencophrys 

intermedia 

Abundant  .... 

Willows  and  bmshwood. 

» 

JoDco  hyemalis  Oreronns 
PooBpiza  Belli  NeyaaensU 
Spizellamonticola.    .    . 

Abundant  .... 

All  wooded  places. 

i3 

Abundant  .... 

Sage-brush  only. 

U 

Common     .... 

Sage-brush     and     bmsh- 

wood. 

S5 

Melospiza  melodia 

, 

Heermanni 

Abundant  .... 

Willows  and  tules. 

M 

Passerella  achietacea     . 

Bare 

Willows  along  streams. 

tJ 

Pipilo  erythrophthaimns 

Oregonus 

Abundant  .... 

All  bushy  places. 

K 

Eremophila  alpestris 

cbryBolsema 

Exceedingly  abnnd't. 

All  open  portions. 

89 
SO 

Agelains  phcaniceus  .    . 
Xantliocepbalus 

icterocephalue 

Abundant  .... 

Vicinity  of  corrals. 

iW 

Not  common  .    .    . 

Vicinity  of  corrals. 

SI    SttuTDella  negleota 

Abundant  .... 

Sage-brush  and  fields. 

wm 

83 

cyanocephalns 
Pica  melanoleuca 

Extremely  abundant 

Vicinity  of  corrals. 

HudBonica 

Abundant  .... 

Everywhei-e,   particularly 
around  slauguter-bouses. 

34 

Cyanura  Stelleri  ft-ontalis 

Abundant  .... 

Pines  and  bruHhy  ravines. 

Sa  !  G^maokitta  cyanocephala 

Abundant  .... 

Pinon  and  cedars  only. 

86    Piclcorviis  Columbianus 

Abundant  .... 

Pines  only. 

87 

Corras  corax  carnivoras 

Abundant  .... 

About  slaughter-houses. 
All  wooded  places. 

SS 

Picas  yiUosua  Harris!    . 

Common     .... 

39 

P.  albolai'vatus  .... 

Rsither  common 

Pines  only. 

iO  t  Picoides  arcticus   .    .    . 

Rare 

Pines  only. 

41    Sphp-apicus  thyroideas 

Common     .... 

Pines  only. 

43   Colaptes  auratus 

1                       Mexican  ns 

Abundant  .... 

Everywhere. 

43 

Speotyto  canicularia 

bypoffwa 

Rare 

Sage-brush  and  fields. 

44 

Bnbo  Virginian  us  arcticus 

Rare 

Woods. 

45  1  OlU8  Yulgaris  WilKonianus 
48    Palco  saker  polyagrus  . 

Common     .... 

Willows. 

Common     .... 

Open  situations. 

47    " 

P.  columbarius  .... 

Rare 

Open  situations. 
Woods  chiefiy. 

48 

P.  sparveriui} 

Very  abundant  .   ^^ 

49 

Circus  cyaneus  Hudsonins 

Common     .... 

Marsties  and  streams. 

60 

NisQS  Cooperi     .... 

Rare 

General. 

51    Aqaila  chfyeae'tos 

Canadensis 

Common     .... 

Mountains. 

62 

Archibutco  lagopus 

Sanctijohannls 

^Common     .... 

General. 

53 

Bateo  borealis  calurus 

Common     .... 

Woods  chiefly. 

51    R.Swalnsoni 

Common     .... 

River  valley. 

55  Oreortyx  pictna  plnmifera 

56  Jl^nulftis  vociferus     .    . 

Rare 

Mountiiins. 

Rare 

Streams. 

67 

Botimrus  minor .... 

Rare 

Marshes  and  streams. 

58 

Branta  Canadensis     .    . 

Abundant  .... 

Lakes,  etc. 

59    B.  Uutchinsi 

Abundant  .... 

Lakes,  etc. 

W   Anas  boschas     .... 

Abundant  .... 

Lakes,  etc. 

61    Ay  thy  a  Americana    .    . 

Abundant  .... 

Lakes,  etc. 

K    A.  Tnllisneria     .... 

Abundant  .... 

Lakes,  etc. 

63 

Bncephala  Americana    . 

Abundant  .... 

Lakes,  etc. 

U 

B.  albeola 

Abundant  .... 

Lakes,  etc. 

65 

Fulix  raarila  ..... 

Abundant  .... 

Lakes,  etc. 

66 

F.  coliaris 

Abundant  .... 

Lakes,  etc. 

67 

Erismatura  nibida     .    . 

Abundant  .... 

Lakes,  etc. 

^  '  Podtcepfl  occidental  is    . 

Common     .... 

Lakes,  etc. 

69  1  P.  aurituR  Californicus  . 

Common     .... 

Lakes,  etc. 

70 

Podilymbus  podlceps     . 

Common     .... 

Lakes,  etc. 

i 
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<2.  Washoe  Valley  (May  9, 1868). 

In  passing  by  the  shore  of  Washoe  Lake,  large  numbers  of  tbe 
following  species  were  Been  i—Fulica  Americana,  Sterna  regia,  8. 
Forsteri  and  Hydrochelidon  flssipea.  Among  the  open  pine  groves  and 
scattered  pine  trees  which  reached  from  tbe  slope  of  the  lofty  aod 
heavily  timbered  Washoe  Mountains  out  some  distance  upon  the  val* 
ley,  the  characteristic  birds  were  Cyanura  Stelleri  frontalis,  Melaner- 
pes  torquatua,  Sialia  Mezicana  and  Tardus  migratoritts  ;  penetrating  & 
short  distance  Into  the  forest,  Picus  albolarvatus  and  Fasserella  Uiaca 
megarhynchus  were  found  to  be  common. 

e.  Truckee  Meadows  (July  16-20;  November  5-7  and  11-20, 1867). 

The  characteristic  birds  of  the  summer  fauna  were  chiefly  nomer- 
ous  water-fowl,  especially  Querquedula  cyanoptera,  Chaidelasmus  arep- 
erus,  Anas  boschas,  Fulica  Americana,  Becurvirostra  Americana,  and 
Himaatopus  nigricollis,  all  found  In  the  greatest  abundance.  In  the 
fall  the  following  species  not  met  with  In  the  summer,  were  observed  :— 
Anthus  Ludovicianus  (excessively  abundant), CorvtMAmeWcantM  (com- 
'  mon) ,  Archibtileo  lagopus  Sanctijohannis  (abundant) .  A  yellow-winged 
Colaptes,  probably  C  ehrysoides,  was  seen.     . 

/.  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  breeding  In  the  Truckee  Valley  (May 
and  June,  1868  and  July  and  August,  1867.) 

1.  Oreoscoptes  montanus.    Common. 

2.  Troglodytes  aSdon  Parkmannl.    Abundant. 

8.  Telmatodytes  palustrls  paludlcola.    Abundant. 

4.  Dendrolca  estiva.    Abundant. 

5.  Geothlypls  trlchas.    Common. 

6.  IcterliEi  vlrens  longlcauda.    Common. 

7.  Pyranga  Ludovlclana.    Common. 

8.  Hlrundo  horreorum.    Common. 

9.  Tachyclneta  blcolor.    Very  abundant. 

10.  Frogne  subls.    Rare. 

11.  Stelgldopteryx  serrlpennls.    Abundant. 

12.  Cotyle  rlparla.    Abundant. 

18.  Petrochelldon  lunlfirons.    Abundant. 

14.  Vlreo  gllvus  Swalnsonl.    Abundant. 

15.  CoUurlo  Ludovicianus  excubltoroldcs.    Common. 

16.  Carpodacus  Arontalls.    Common. 

17.  Chrysomltrls  trlstls.    Rare. 

18.  Passerculus  savanna  alaudlnus.    Common. 

19.  Pooecetes  gramlneus  conflnls.    Rare. 
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20.  Melospiza  melodla  HeermaDni.    Abundant. 

21.  Poospiza  billneata.    Common. 

22.  P.  Belli  Nevadensis.    Abundant 

23.  Spizella  soclalis  Arlzonas.    Abundant. 

24.  S.  Brewerl.    Abundant. 

25.  Chondestes  grammaca.    Abundant. 

26.  Hedjmeles  melanocephalus.    Common. 

27.  Cyanosplza  amoena.    Rare. 

28.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmus  Oregonus.    Common. 

29.  P.  chlorura.    Rare. 

80.  Molothrus  pecorls.    Rare. 

81.  Agelains.phoenlceus.    Abundant. 

82.  Xanthocepbalus  icterocephalus.    Abundant. 

83.  Sturnella  neglecta.    Abundant. 

84.  Icterus  BuUocki.    Abundant. 

85.  Pica  melanoleuca  Hudsonica.    Abundant. 

86.  Tyrannus  Carolinensis.    Common. 

87.  T.  verticalis.    Abundant. 

SB.  Mjlarchus  (y*initn8  cinerascens.    Rare. 
89.  Sayomls  Sayus.    Rare. 

40.  Contopus  Ricbardsoni.    Abundant. 

41.  Empidonax  pusillus.    Abundant. 

42.  Chordellcs  popetue  Henryi.    Common. 

43.  Nephcecetes  niger  borealls.    Rare. 

44.  Chistara  Vauxl.    Common. 

45.  Trochllus  Alezandrl.    Abundant. 

46.  Ceryle  alcyon.    Common. 

47.  Coccyzus  Americanus.    Rare. 

48.  Picus  Yillosus  Harris!.    Common. 

49.  Colaptes  auratus  Mcxicanus.    Abundant. 

60.  Bubo  Yirginlanus  arcticus.    Common. 

61.  Otus  vulgaris  Wilsoniauus.    Common. 
52.  Circus  cyaneas  Hudsonius.    Abundant. 

63.  Paico  sparverius.    Very  abundant. 

64.  Buteo  borealls  calurus.    Common. 
55.  B.  Swainsoni.    Common. 

66.  Pandion  halisetus  Carolinensis.    Rare. 
57.  Rliinogiyphus  aura.    Abundant. 

68.  Zenaidnra  Carolinensis.    Very  abundant. 

69.  ^gialitis  vociferus.    Common. 

60.  Recurrirostra  Americana.    Common. 

61.  Himantopus  nigrlcoUls.    Common. 

62.  Rhyacophilus  glareola  solitarius.    Rare. 

63.  Tringoides  macularlus.    Common. 
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64.  Nameniiis  longirostrls.    Rare. 

65.  Herod ias  alba  eg^etta.    Rare. 

66.  Nyctlardea  grisea  nnvia.    Rare. 

67.  Botaams  minor.    Common. 

68.  Ardetta  ezllto.    Rare. 

69.  Grus  Canadensis.    Common. 

70.  Rallas  Virginlanus.    Common. 

71.  Porzana  Carolina.    Common. 

72.  Fnlica  Americana.    Abundant. 

73.  Branta  Canadensis.    Common. 

74.  Anas  boschas.    Very  abundant. 

75.  Daflla  acuta.    Common? 

76.  Chanlelasmus  streperus.    Very  abundant. 

77.  Mareca  Americana.    Common. 

78.  Querquedula  cyauoptera.    Abundant. 

79.  Q.  discors.    Rare? 

80.  Spatula  clypeata.    Common  ? 

81.  Aix  sponsa.    Rare  ? 

82.  Erismatura  rubida.  ^ 

83.  Graculus  dilophus. 

84.  Sterna  regia. 

85.  S.  Forsteri. 

86.  Fodlceps  occldentalis. 

87.  P.  auritus  Callfomicus. 

88.  Podllymbns  podlceps. 

g.  Species  breeding  on  ac^acent  plateaux. 

1.  Eremophila  alpestris  chrysolseraa.    Common. 

2.  Antrostomus  Nuttalli.    Common. 

3.  Speotyto  cunlcularia  hypogsea.    Rare. 

4.  Centrocercus  urophasianus.    Common. 

h.  Species  breeding  on  the  rocky  islands  in  Pyramid  Lake. 

1.  Tachyclneta  thalassina.    Abundant. 

2.  Falco  communis  anatum.    One  pair. 
8.  Haliaetus  lencoccphalns.    One  pair. 

4.  Ardea  herodias.    Abundant. 

5.  Pelecanus  erythrorhynchus.    Excessively  abundant. 

6.  Larus  Californlcus.    Excessively  abundant. 

The  following  notes  relate  further  to  the  bird-fauna  of  Westero 
Nevada : 
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List  of  species  obsenred  in  the  Lower  Trackee  Valley  in 

May  and  not  at  other  times. 

1.  NephoBcetes  nlger  borealU.    Rare. 

2.  Chstara  Vanxl.    Common. 

8.  Trochilns  Alexandri.    Common. 

4.  Tardus  Swainsonl  nstolatos.    Rare. 

5.  Carpodacos  frontalis.    Abundant. 

6.  Molothms  pecoris.    Rare. 

Species  seen  only  in  July  and  Angnst. 

1.  Selasphoms  mAis.    Very  abundant. 

2.  Tyrannus  Carollnensls.    Several  pairs. 
S.  Myiodioctes  puslllus.    Rare. 

Species  seen  only  in  December. 

1.  Regulus  calendnla.    Very  abundant. 

2.  Anthus  LudoTlclanus.    Very  abundant. 

3.  Dendrolca  Audabonl.    Very  abundant. 

4.  Slalla  arctica.    Rare. 

5.  Troglodytes  parvulus  hyemalis.    Rare. 

6.  Certhia  famlllarls  ftisca.    Rare. 

7.  Zonotrichla  leucophrys  intermedia.    Very  abundant. 

8.  Junco  hyemalis  Oregonus.    Very  abundant. 

9.  Splzella  monticola.    Common. 

■FBINa  ARBIVAL  OT  BIBD8  IN  WBSTBRN  NBTADA  IN  1868. 

a.  Carson  City. 

1.  Sayornis  Say  us Bfarch  12. 

3.  Salpinctes  obsoletus "20. 

8.  Oreoscoptes  montanus <*     24. 

4.  Tachycineta  blcolor '«     25.' 

5.  Poocstes  gramlneus  conflnls     .    •    •    April     1. 

6.  Rhinogryphus  aura 

7.  Hirundo  horreorum      ...... 

8.  Splzella  B re werl 

9.  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis    •    •    .    • 

10.  Empldonax  obscurus 

11.  Tyrannus  vertlcalLs 

12.  Progne  subls 

18.  Zenaldura  Carollnensls 

14.  Plpilo  chlorurus 

l^ssKz  Inst.  Bulubtin.  vit  2 


« 


2. 

8. 

9. 
18. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
28. 
23. 
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15.  Melanerpes  torqaatns  •..•••  April  25, 

16.  Splzella  socialis  Arizonn **  29. 

17.  Qyanocitta  Floridana  Califomica  .    .  **  29. 
16.  Meloapiza  Lincoln! **  29. 

19.  Tringoldes  roacalarius "  29. 

20.  Vireoajlvia  giiva  Swainsoni      ...  '*  29. 

21.  Chondeatea  grammaca May  8. 

22.  Myiadeatea  Townsendii **  4. 

28.  Petroclielldon  lunifirona **  4. 

b,  Washoe  Valley. 

24.  Fulica  Americana    .......  May  9. 

25.  Sterna  regia '*  9. 

26.  Hydrocholidon  fisslpes '*  9. 

(These  were  all  abundant  at  this  date.) 

e.  Steamboat  Valley. 

27.  Dendroica  SBstiva May  9. 

28.  Cyanosplza  amoena "  9. 

29.  Icterus  Bullock! *'  9. 

d.  Truckee  Meadows. 

80.  Geothlypis  trichas  .......  May  10. 

81.  Icteria  virens  lon^^lcanda     ....  *'  10. 

82.  Pyranga  Ludoviciana "  10. 

s.  Truckee  Besenration,  near  Pyramid  Lake. 

88.  Carpodacns  firon tails May  18. 

84.  PooAplza  billneata '«  18. 

85.  Rhyacophllns  glareola  solitarina  •    •  '*  18. 

86.  Hedymeles  melanocephalus  ....**  14. 


ly.     EASTERN  TYBVADAt  ETC. 

a.  Birds  found  in  the  West  Humboldt  Mountains, 

Sept.  a-Oct.  28,  1867. 

» 

1.  Turdus  migratorius.-   Common. 

2.  Sialia  arctlca.    Common. 

8.  Cinclus  Mezicanus.  -  Common. 
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4.  Psaltiiparns  ralnlmns  plambeus.    Abundant. 

5.  Salpinctea  obsoletos.    Common. 

6.  Troglodytes  aSdon  Parkmannl.    Common. 

7.  Anthas  Ladovlclanas.    Common. 

6.  Eremophlla  alpestrls  chiysolaBma.    Common. 
9.  Helrointhophaga  celata.    Common. 

10.  H.  celata  luteacens.    Rare. 

11.  Dendroica  oBstiva.    Common. 

12.  D.  Anduboni.    Common. 

18.  Geothljpis  MacgiUiTrayl.    Common. 

14.  Icteria  virens  longlcanda.    Common. 

15.  Myiodioctes  pnalllas.    Abundant. 

16.  Yireosjlvia  gilya  Swatnsonl.    Abundant. 

17.  I^nlvlreo  soUtarla  Casslni.    Rare. 

18.  L.  aoUlarins.    Very  rare. 

19.  CoUarlo  Lndovicianua  excnbltoroldes.    Ratber  common. 

20.  Oarpodacus  fyontnlis.    Rare. 

21.  Passerculna  savanna  alaudinua.    Common. 

22.  Melosplza  melodla  fiUlax.    Common. 
28.  M.  melodla  guttata.    One  specimen. 

24.  Zonotrlchia  lencopbrys  intermedia.    Abundant. 

25.  Z.  coronata.    One  specimen. 

26.  Poospiza  Belli  Nevadensls.    Rare. 

27.  P.  bilineata.    Rare. 

28.  Junco  hyemalis  Oregonus.    Common. 

29.  Hedymeles  melanocephalus.    Common. 

80.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmns  Oregonus.    Common. 

81.  P.  chlorura.    Common. 

82.  Agelaius  phoBniceus.-    Common. 
3S.  Sturnella  neglecta.    Common. 

84.  Icterus  Bullocki.    Rare. 

85.  Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus.    Very  abundant. 

86.  Conrus  coraz  carnivoms.    Common. 

87.  Pica  melanoleuca  Hndsonica.    Abundant. 

88.  Cyanocitta  Floridana  Woodhousil.    Common. 

89.  Sayomis  Sayus.    Common. 

40.  Empidonax  obscurus.    Rare. 

41.  Colaptes  auratus  Mezicanus.    Common. 

42.  C.  chrysoides?    One  specimen. 
48.  NisuB  Cooperi.    Rare. 

44.  Ectopistes  migratorla.    One  specimen. 

45.  Zenaidura  Carolinensls.    Abundant. 

46.  Ccntrocercus  urophasianus.    Common. 

47.  Regttlns  calendula.    Common. 
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b.    Species  breeding  on  Toyabe  Monntalns,  at  an  altltode  of  about 

6,500-7,000  feet  (An8tlD,  July  2-4«  1868). 

1.  Oreoscoptes  montanos.    Rare. 

2.  Tardus  migratorins.    Common. 

8.  PIpilo  chlorurns.    Very  abundant. 

4.  Empldonax  obscurus.    Abundant. 

5.  Eremoplrtlaalpestrls  (leucolema?)    Common. 

6.  Splzella  Breweri.    Abundant. 

7.  Cyanospiza  arooena.    Common. 

8.  FoocflBtes  gramineus  conflnis.    Common. 

9.  Panyptila  saxatilis.    Bare. 

e.  Eastern  slope  of  Bnby  Mountains  (July  13 -Sept.  1). 

1.  Turdns  migratorius.    Common. 

2.  Oreoscoptes  montanus.    Bare. 
8.  Sialia  arctlca.    Abundant. 

4.  Farus  montanus.    Bare.  • 

'5.  Psaltriparus  minimus  plumbeus.    Bare. 

6.  Salpinctes  obsoletus.    Common 

7.  Catherpes  Mexicanus  consperaus.    Bare. 

8.  Troglodytes  aCdon  Parkmanni.    Common. 

9.  Eremophlla  alpestris  (chrysoliema?)    Common. 

10.  Helminthophaga  Virglnife.    Common. 

11.  Dendroica  sdstlva.    Abundant. 

12.  D.  nigrescens.    Common. 

15.  Geothlypis  Macgllllrrayi.    Common. 
14.  Icteria  vlrens  longicauda.    Bare. 

16.  Mylodioctes  pusillus.    Bare. 

16.  Pyranga  Ludoviciana.    Common. 

17.  Tachycineta  thalassina.    Abundant. 

18.  Hirundo  borreorum.    Common. 

19.  Petrochelldon  luniftons.    Very  abundant. 

20.  Vireo  solltarlus  plumbeus.    Common. 

21.  Yireosylvia  gilva  Swainsoni.    Abundant. 

22.  Collurio  Ludovicianus  ezcubitoroides.    Common. 
28.  Carpodacus  Cassiui.    Very  abundant. 

24.  Lozia  lencoptera.    One  specimen. 
26.  Chrysomitris  plnus.    Very  abundant. 

26.  C.  tristis.  Bare. 

27.  Fooc89tes  gramineus  conflnis.    Common. 

28.  Melospiza  melodia  fUlax.    Common. 


&  What  was  taksn  to  be  P.  m§lamaH§,  a  Noitb  Meadoaa  spMleSi  was 
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29.  Poosplza  Belli  NeTadensls.    Common. 
90.  Spizella  BrewerL    Common. 

81.  8.  socialis  Arizonie.    Very  abundant. 

82.  Chondesten  grammaca.    Common. 

83.  Hedymeles  nielanocephalus.    Common. 

84.  Cjanosplza  amoBna.    Common. 

85.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmns  megalonyz.    Bare. 

86.  P.  chlorura.    Bare. 

87.  Icterus  Bullockl.    Common. 

88.  Scolecopbagus  cyanocepbalna.    Bare. 

89.  Corvus  corax  camivorus.    Common. 

40.  Picicorvus  Columbian ug.    Common. 

41.  Gymnokitta  cyanocephala.    Common. 

42.  Cyanocitta  Floridaua  Woodhonsil.    Common. 
48.  Tyrannus  verticalis.    Abundant. 

44.  Myiarchns  crlnitus  cinerascena.    Common. 

45.  Say  or  D  is  Say  us.    Common. 

46.  Contopus  borealis.    Bare. 

47.  C.  Bicbardsoni.    Abundant. 

48.  Empidonaz  obscurus.    Abundant. 

49.  £.  pusillus.    Abundant. 

50.  Antrostomus  Nuttalli.    Common. 

51.  Cbordeiles  popetue  Henryi.    Abundant. 

52.  Pauyptila  saxatilis.    Excesslyely  abundant. 
58.  Stellula  calliope.    Common. 

54.  Selaspborus  platycercus.    Excessively  abundant. 

55.  Trocbilus  Alexandri.    Common. 

56.  Picus  villosus  Harris!.    Bare. 

57.  Colaptes  auratus  Mexicanus.    Common. 

58.  Falco  saker  polyagrus.    Common. 

59.  F.  sparverlus.    Abundant. 

60.  Aquila  cbrysaStus  Canadensis.    Common. 

61.  Buteo  borealis  calurus.    Common. 

62.  B.  Swainsoni.    Common. 
68.  Nlsus  Cooperi.    Bare. 

64.  Zenaidura  Carollnensis.    Abundant. 

65.  Centrocercus  urophasianus.    Common. 

d.   Species  found  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  East  Humboldt 
Mountains  (September  4-10,  1868.) 

1.  Troglodytes  aCdon  Parkmanni.    Common. 

2.  Selminthophaga  nnfleapilla,*    One  specimen. 

*  Tli«  speciM  in  italio  were  met  with  no  flurtber  weit  than  this  locaUty. 
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8.  H.  celata.    Very  abundant. 

4.  H.  celata  lotescens.'    Very  rare. 

ff.  Dendroica  TowmendL    Rare. 

6.  2>.  occidetUalis.    Rare. 

7.  Geothlypls  trichas.    Common. 

8.  6.  Macgllllvrayl.    Common. 

9.  Turdu$  Swainsoni,    Common. 

10.  Chrysomltrls  pinns.    Abandant. 

11.  Poocaetes  Kramlneas  conflnls.    Abundant. 

12.  Contopas  Rlchardsonl.    Common. 
18.  Empidonaz  obscarus.    Abundant. 

14.  E.  Hammondi,    Common. 

15.  Sclasphoms  ruftM.'    One  pair. 

16.  8.  platycercQS.    Abandant. 

17.  Melanerpes  torqaatas.    Common. 

18.  Canace  obscara.    Common. 

c.  Species  observed  in  the  Upper  Hnmboldt  Valley 

(September  10-19), 

1.  Turdut  Pallaai  nanus.    One  specimen. 

2.  T.  Swalnsonl.    Common. 

8.  Helminthophaga  celata.    Common. 
4.  Sitta  Canadensis,    Rare. 
6.  Amptlis  cedrorum.    Rare. 

6.  Vireo  soUtarius.    Rare. 

7.  Passercnlns  savanna  alandinus.    Common. 

8.  Zonotrichia  lencophrys  intermedia.    Abundant. 

9.  Melospiza  melodla  fallax.    Abundant. 

10.  M.  Lincolni.    Common. 

11.  Passerella  iUaca  schlstacea.    Common. 

12.  Junco  by  emails  Oregonus.    Abundant. 
18.  Pipilo  chlorura.    Common. 

14.  Empldonax  obscurus.    Common. 
16.  Antrostomus  Nuttalll.    Common. 

16.  Plcus  vlllosus  Harrisl.    Common. 

17.  P.  puhescens  Chirdneri.    Rare. 

18.  Sphyraplcus  varius  nuchal  Is.    Rare. 

19.  Melanerpes  torquatus.    Rare.  ^ 

20.  Nisus  fuseus.    Common. 

21.  PediocdUes  phasianellus  Columbianus,    Abundant. 


■  These  spoclee  were  seen  no  further  east  than  this  locality, 
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/.  Species  foQDcl  in  the  Lower  Humboldt  Valley  (at  the  '^Sink," 

August  20-27,  1867). 

1.  Passerculns  savanna  alandinns.    Abundant. 

2.  Eremophila  alpestrls  chrysolnma.    Abundant. 
8.  Corvus  corax  camlTorus.    Abundant. 

4.  Recuryirostra  Americana.    Abundant. 

5.  Hlmantopus  nigricollis.    Abundant. 

6.  Actodromus  minutUla.    Abundant. 

7.  A.  Bairdi.    Abundant. 

8.  Ereunetes  pusillus.    Abundant. 

9.  Ibis  tbalasslnns.    Abundant. 

10.  Sterna  regia.    Abundant. 

11.  8.  Forsteri.    Abundant. 

At  tbe  town  of  Oreana,  about  a  day's  Journey  above,  lbi$  thalauinut 
was  found,  and  also  several  species  of  land  birds,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  as  OreoBcoptes  monMntis,  Poospiza  Belli  XevadensiM,  Melospiza 
melodia  fttllaZf  Xanthoeephalua  icterocephaluSf  Agelaius  phceniceus^  Stur» 
mdla  neglectOt  etc. 

g.   List  of  species  found  at  Soda  Lake,  Carson  Desert 

(June  28,  1868). 

1.  Phaenopepla  nltens  ?    One  specimen. 

3.  Hlmantopus  nigricollis.    Abundant. 
8.  Becnrvirostra  Americana.    Abundant. 

k.   Species  found  at  Ruby  and  Franklin  Lakes,  Ruby  Valley 

(July  18-S(*ptember  4,  1868.) 

1.  Oeothlypls  trlchas.    Common. 

5.  Telmatodytes  palustris  paludicola.    Common. 
8.  Coturnlculus  passerinus  perpallldus.    Common. 

4.  Passerculus  savanna  alaudlnus.    Abundant. 

6.  Agelaius  phOBuiceus.    Abundant. 

€.  Xanthocephalus  Icterocepbalus.    Abundant. 

7.  Dolichonyz  oryeivoru$.    Abundant. 

8.  Ibis  guarauna?    Abundant. 

9.  Ardea  herodlas.    Abundant. 

10.  Fnllca  Americana.    Abundant. 

11.  Branta  Canadensis.    Abundant. 

13.  Anas  boschas.    Abundant. 
18.  Sterna  Forsteri.    Abundant. 

14.  Hydrochelldon  flsslpes.    Abundant. 
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i.  Species  seen  in  Tbonsand  Spring  Valley  (Sept.  20-25). 

1.  Dendroica  Townsendl. 

2.  Zonotrichla  leucopbrys  Intermedia. 
8.  Empidonaz  obscams. 

4.  Plcos  vlUosas  Harrisl. 

5.  Spbyrapicns  varios  nacballs. 

6.  Nyctale  acadiea, 

/.  Species  observed  at  **  City  of  Rocks,"  soatbem  Idabo 

(October  8,  1868). 

1.  Conrns  corax  camlYoras.    Common. 
.  2.  Gymnokltta  cyanocepbala.    Abundant. 
8.  Cyanocitta  Floridana  Woodhoasll.    Abundant. 

4.  Centrocercas  aropbastanas.    Common. 

5.  Bbinogrypbns  aura.    Common. 

k.  Species  found  at  Deep  Creek,  Nortbwestem  Utah  (Oct.  5, 1868.) 

1.  Telmatodytes  palastris  paludlcola.    Abundant. 

2.  Geothlypls  trlchas.    Common. 

8.  Zonotrlcbla  leucopbrys  Intermedia.    Abundant. 

4.  Melospiza  melodla  fallax.    Abundant. 

5.  M.  Lincolni.    Common. 

V.     KASTERX  UTAH.^ 

a.  Species  breeding  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  (Hay  20-jQne  2,  and 

June  16-21,  1869). 

1.  Turdus  mlg^torius.f    Rare? 

2.  Oreoscoptes  montanus.    Common. 

8.  Galeoscoptes  Carolinensls.    Common. 

4.  Siallf^  arctica.t    Common. 

5.  Troglodytes  afidon  Parkmannl.    Common. 

6.  Telmatodytes  palustrls  paludlcola.    Very  abundant. 

7.  Eremophlla  alpestrls  chrysolsBma.    Common. 

8.  Dendrolca  estiva.    Abundant. 

9.  Geothlypls  trlchas.    Common. 

10.  Icterla  vlrens  longlcanda.    Common. 

11.  Setophaga  rutlciUa.    Common. 

«  See  Balledn  of  the  Bsmx  Institate,  T,  Nov.,  1878,  pp.  ISS-ITS,  fbr  paper  antitM 
«*  Notes  on  the  Btrd  Fauna  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  a4|acent  porUoni  of  tlw 
WahMtch  Monntains.*' 

fSpeoiee  so  marked  have  been  attracted  fh>m  the  B4Jolninff  monDtaini  bjtto 
protection  and  accommodations  prorlded  by  man. 

[lb  5c eonMmied.] 
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Regulab  Meeting,  Monday,  Januabt  18,  1875. 

Meeting  this eveniug at  7.30o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secbetaby  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence:— 

Ttom  E.  J.  AttlDelli,  New  York,  Jan.  5;  F.  H.  Appleton,  Boston,  Jan.  7;  W.  S. 
Barton,  Worcester,  Jan.  14;  Hayden  Brown,  West  Newbnry,  Jan.  9;  G.  W.  W. 
DoTe,  AndoTer,  Jan.  9;  D.  A.  Qleason,  Boston,  Jan.  16;  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Boston, 
Jan.  19;  Jacob  Leamon,  Croton,  Ohio,  Dec.  29. 

The  LiBBABLAN  reported  the  following  additions  to  the 
library : — 

By  Donation, 

CouB,Hrs.N.  D.    Salem  Gazette  for  1874. 

Gkken,  S.  a.,  of  Boston.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  21. 

BiJVTft.F.  Spiritof  the  Fair.  lyol.  4to.  1864.  Our  Daily  Fare.  lT0L4tD. 
1864.  Hamilton's  Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Hindus.   1  yol.  folio. 

Pebxins,  Sam^  C,  of  Phila.  Proceedings  at  the  Laying  of  the  Comer  Stone  of 
the  New  Public  Buildings  in  Penn.  Square,  in  Phila.,  July  4, 1874.   8to  pamph. 

U.  8.  Patent  Office.   Ofllcial  Gazette,  Dec.  15, 22, 29.. 

Waters,  J.  Liktox.   The  External  Aspects^if  the  Sun,  by  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley. 

By  Exchange, 
Hasvahd  College.    Forty-ninth  Annual  Beport  of  the  President.    1879-74. 

HiBTOBICAL  A2fl>  PBILbSOPHICAL  SOCIBTT   OF  OHIO.     Annual  BcpOli.    1874. 

Bssia  Inst.  Bullxtin.  vn  3 
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New  York  6enbaix>oica.l  and  BioaRAPHiCA.L  Societt.  Genealogical  and 
.  Biographical  Record.    Jan.,  1875.   8to  pampta. 

New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  Histort.  Annals,  Vol.  xi,  Noa.  1-3,  Jaly,  1874. 

BoYAL  Cornwall  Polytechnio  Society.  Forty-First  Annual  Report,  1873. 
1  vol.  ISmo. 

Publishers.  American  Jonmal  of  Science  and  Art.  Forest  and  Stream. 
Gardener's  Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chron- 
icle. Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press.  Public  Spirit.  Qnaritch's 
Catalogue.    Salem  Observer.    Salem  Post. 

The  meeting  was  principally  occupied  in  listening  to  a 
very  interecfting  and  instructive  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  comb  manufacturing,  by  Hayden  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
West  Newbury,  who  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in 
the  business.  He  gave  a  dctiiiled  account  of  the  process 
of  the  manufacture  of  horn  combs,  interspersed  with  many 
entertaining  anecdotes  and  pithy  sayings.  The  first  combs 
made  in  America  were  manufactured  by  hand,  and  with 
rude  implements,  in  1759,  by  Enoch  Noyes,  of  Newbury, 
a  self-taught  mechanic,  who  cut  horn  buttons  and  coarse 
combs  as  well  as  he  was  able.  He  continued  at  this  busi- 
ness until  1778,  when  William  Cleland,  a  desei-ter  from 
Burgoyne's  army,  a  comb-maker  by  profession  and  a  skil- 
ful workman,  sought  out  Mr.  Noyes  and  engaged  with 
him,  greatly  increasing  the  production  of  combs,  the  man< 
ufacture  of  which  has  been  continued  in  Newbury  to  this 
day,  and  immensely  increased  by  the  use  of  the  most  in- 
genious machines,  one  of  which,  he  stated,  tended  by  a  lad 
of  twelve  years,  can  do  the  work  which  formerly  required 
thirty-five  men,  and  with  his  present  force  of  fifty  men, 
he  could  turn  out  more  and  better  combs  than  a  regiment 
of  men  could  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  Brown  thought  the  earliest  combs  used  must  hare 
been  made  of  wood.  Specimens  were  exhibited  of  the 
crude  horn,  of  the  material  after  it  had  gone  through  the 
several  processes  required,  and  of  the  several  varieties  of 
combs  manufactured,  beautifully  finished  and  polished. 
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He  referred  to  the  immense  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
every  year,  giving  some  interesting  statistics  to  show 
where  the  horns  required  for  such  an  immense  manu- 
facture came  from,  and  statecf  some  of  his  experiences 
abroad  and  at  home  in  connection  with  the  business.  He 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Institute  wei*e  voted  to  him  for  his  entertaining  and 
instructive  address. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  stated  that  combs  made  of  varion3 
materials  were  in  use  among  uncivilized  nations,  and  men- 
tioned the  bronze  combs  of  prehistoric  times  in  Europe  as 
similar  to  those  now  in  use. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Putnam  the  thanks  of  the  Institute 
were  tendered  to  Mr.  Brown  for  his  remarks,  and  for  his 
kindness  in  promoting  the  technological  department  of 
the  Institute. 

Arthur  S.  Gray,  of  Danvers,  Jerome  Horton  Fiske 
and  D.  Henry  Taylor  of  Salem,  were  duly  elected  resident 
members. 

Adjourned. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  February  1,  1875. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  Vice  President 
F.  W.  Putnam  in  the  chair.  Records  of  preceding 
meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence :  — 

From  J.  W.  Dean,  Boston,  Jan.  18.  21;  F.  H.  Johnson,  AndoTer,  Jan.  13;  J.  F. 
Majrer,  New  York,  Jan.  18;  A.  W.  Morgan,  Kew  York,  Jan.  28;  A.  T.  Perkins,  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  21;  Charles  Phillips,  Philadelphia,  Jan. 20;  R.  Kidgwuy,  Washington,  D. 
C,  Jan.  29. 
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Among  the  donations  to  the  cabinets  announced  were 
the  commission  of  a  letter  of  marque,  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  Madison  and  Munroe,  presented  by  Sev.  Mr. 
Atwood,  and  a  unique  Indian  stone  implement  from  Pea- 
body,  presented  by  Mr,  John  V.  Stevens,  for  each  of 
which  thanks  were  voted  to  the  donors. 

Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell,  now  a  resident  in  Salem,  occa- 
pied  the  evening  with  a  singularly  interesting  and  curi- 
ously instructive  address  on  the  subject  of  speech,  with 
illustrative  experiments  of  various  kinds,  and  the  aid  of 
Rev.  E.  C.  BoUes  with  his  camera.  Prof.  Bell  has  prac- 
tically introduced  into  this  country  the  system  of  Visible 
Speech  invented  by  his  father.  Prof.  A.  M.  Bell  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  Mr.  Bell,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake,  the  aurist,  of  Boston,  has  conducted 
a  series  of  experiments,  the  remarkable  results  of  which 
were  now  first  exhibited  to  a  public  audience. 

Mr.  Bell  had  succeeded  in  using  the  membrana  tympani 
of  the  human  ear  as  a  phonautograph.  An  ear  from  a 
dead  subject  had  been  experimented  upon.  A  small  style 
of  hay  was  attached  to  one  of  the  ossiculsB,  and  a  hearing 
tube  was  inserted  in  the  outer  ear.  When  any  sound 
was  uttered  into  the  tube,  the  membrana  tympani  was  set 
in  vibration,  and  its  motion  was  communicated  to  the 
style.  This  latter  was  then  caused  to  record  its  vibration 
upon  a  plate  of  smoked  glass  passed  rapidly  underneath. 
Mr.  Bell  stated  that  each  different  vowel  uttered  into  the 
tube  caused  the  style  to  trace  a  different  curve  upon  the 
glass.  A  large  number  of  these  tracings  were  exhibited 
to  the  audience  by  means  of  the  camera. 

Mr.  Bell  was  provided  with  accurate  representations 
and  models  of  the  vocal  organs  and  organs  of  hearing  so 
as  clearly  to  point  out  their  several  parts,  even  to  the 
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most  delicate,  and  showed  how  sound  was  produced.  He 
averred  that  each  note  was  not  a  single  tone,  as  it  appears 
to  be,  but  a  composite  of  several,  including  the  funda- 
mental, or  loudest,  with  the  addition  of  overtones  and- 
undertones ;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  tone  pure  and 
simple.  He  explained  the  pitch,  the  quality,  timbre, 
and  resonance  of  tones,  and  showed  how  they  were  pro- 
duced. He  showed  that,  as  ripples  are  produced  in  the 
water,  so  wave  ripples  are  produced  in  the  air  by  differ- 
ent sounds,  each  sound  causing  a  combination  of  wave- 
lets, the  curves  of  which  can  be  made  visible  to  the  eye 
and  many  of  which  are  of  exceeding  beauty.  These 
were  exhibited  to  the  audience  by  means  of  a  gas  jet, 
whose  vibrations  were  reflected  in  a  mirror,  through  an 
ingeniously  contrived  apparatus,  the  manometric  capsule 
invented  by  Scott  and  Koenig.  He  explained  how  the 
notes  of  different  musical  instruments  operated  in  the 
vibrations  of  the  air,  and  what  caused  the  differences  in 
the  sounds.  In  short,  he  gave  a  most  attractive  and  in- 
structive exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  speech  as  it  affects 
the  air,  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  ear,  and  was  listened  to 
with  the  most  absorbed  attention. 

After  some  complimentary  remarks  from  Mr.  W.  P. 
Upham  and.  the  presiding  officer,  the  thanks  of  the  audi- 
ence were  unanimously  voted  to  Ptof.  Bell  for  his  able 
and  excellent  lecture. 
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LISTS  OF  BIRDS  OBSERVED  AT  VARIOUS  LOCALITIES  CONTIGUOUS 
TO  THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  FROM  SACRAMENTO 
CITT,  CALIFORNIA,  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Bt  Robert  Ridowat. 
[Continued  from  page  34.1 

12.  Pyranga  Lndoviciana.    Common. 

13.  Progne  sabls.f    Common. 

14.  Petrochelldon  lunifrons.t    Abundant. 

15.  Tachyclneta  bicolor.f    Common. 

16.  Hirnndo  horreornm.t    Common. 

17.  Cotyle  rlparia.     Common. 

18.  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis.    Abundant. 

19.  Vireosylvia  gUva  Swainsoni.    Abundant. 

20.  Carpodacus  f^ntalis.    Common. 

21.  Chrysomltrls  tristis.    Common? 

22.  Passerculns  savanna  alaudinus.    Common. 

28.  Coturnlculus  passerlnus  perpalUdus.    Common. 

24.  Melosplza  melodla  flEdlaz.    Common. 

25.  Poospiza  bilineata.    Common. 

26.  Spizella  Breweri.    Abundant. 

27.  8.  socialis  Arizonee.    Common. 

28.  Chondestes  grammaca.    Abundant. 

29.  Hedymeles  melanocephalns.    Common. 

80.  Cyanospiza  amcena.    Common. 

81.  Pipilo  erythropthalmuB  megalonyx.    Abundant. 

82.  Dolicbonyx  oryzlvorns.    Common? 
ZS,  Molotbrus  pecoris.    Common. 

84.  Agelaius  phoenlceus.    Very  abundant. 

85.  Xanthocepbalus  icterocephalus.    Very  abundant. 

86.  Stumella  neglecta.    Common. 

87.  Icterus  Bullocki.     Common. 

88.  Cyanocitta  Floridana  Woodhousii.    Rare? 

89.  Tyrannns  verticalls.    Abundant. 

40.  T.  Carollnensis.    Common. 

41.  Sayomis  Sayus.    Common. 

42.  Contopus  Richardsonl.    Abundant. 
48.  Empldonaz  pusillus.    Abundant. 

44.  AntrostomuB  Nuttalli.    Common. 

45.  Chordeiles  popetue  Henryi.    Common. 

46.  Selasphorus  platycercus.f    Common. 

47.  Trochilus  Alexandri.f    Common. 

48.  Ceryle  alcyon.    Common. 
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49.  Melanerpes  erythrocephalas.    One  specimen. 

50.  Colaptes  auratas  Mexicanns.    Common. 

51.  Speotyto  cnnlcnlaria  hjrpogsea.    Rare?  p- 

52.  Circns  cyanens  Hadsonins.    Common. 

53.  Falco  saker  polyagrns.    Common. 

54.  F.  sparverins.    Abundant. 

55.  Bnteo  Swainsonl.    Abundant. 

56.  Zenaidnra  Carolinensls.    Abundant. 

57.  Centrocercns  nrophasianus.    Common? 

58.  Pedloctetes  phaslanellus  Columbianas.    Common? 

59.  iBgialitIs  vociferns.    Common. 

60.  M,  cantianns  nivosns.    Very  abundant. 

61.  Recnrvlrostra  Americana.    Very  abundant. 

62.  Hlmantopus  nlgricollis.    Very  abundant. 

63.  Steganopus  Wilsoni.    Common. 

64.  Ereunetes  pusillus.    Common. 

65.  Actodrorons  minutilla.    Common. 

66.  Tringoides  hypoleucus  macularius.    Common. 

67.  Symphemia  semlpalmata.    Abundant. 

68.  Numenius  longirostris.    Abundant. 

69.  Ibis  guarauna.    Abundant. 

70.  Ardea  herodias.    Common. 

71.  Herodias  alba  egretta.    Rare? 
79.  Botaurus  minor.    Common. 

73.  Gms  Canadensis.    Common.  ! 

74.  Rallus  Virginianus.    Common. 

75.  Porzana  Carolina.    Common. 

76.  Fulica  Americana.    Abundant. 

77.  Anas  boschas.    Abundant. 

78.  Daflla  acuta.    Common  ? 

79.  Chaulelasmus  streperus.    Abundant. 

80.  Mareca  Americana.    Abundant. 

81.  Spatula  clypeata.    Abundant? 

82.  Querquedula  cyanoptera.    Abundant. 

83.  Q.  discors?    Rare? 

84.  Nettion  Carolinensls.    Rare  ? 

85.  Erismatura  rubida.    Common. 

86.  Gracnlus  dilophus.    Common. 

87.  Sterna  regia.    Common. 

88.  S.  Forsteri.    Abundant. 

89.  Hydrochelidon  flssipes.    Abundant. 

90.  Podiceps  occideutalis.    Abundant. 

91.  P.  anritus  Callfomicus.    Abundant. 

92.  Podilymbus  podiceps.    Common. 
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5.  Species  breeding  only  on  the  islands  in  Great  Salt 

Lake  (Jane,  1869). 

1.  Branta  Canadensis.    Common. 

2.  Pelecanns  erythrorhynchas.    Abnndant. 
8.  Larus  Califomicas.    Very  abundant. 

c.  List  of  the  species  breeding  in  Parley's  Park,  WahsatcSn  Mountains, 
Utah  (June  23-July  2 ;  July  16-Aug.  16,  1869>  . 

1.  Turdus  migratorius.    Common. 

2.  T.  Swainsoni.    Abundant. 

8.  T.  Pallasi  Auduboni.    Common. 

4.  Galeoscoptes  CaroUnensis.    Common. 

6.  Sialia  arctica.    Common. 

6.  Cinclus  Mexicanus.    Common. 

7.  Regains  calendula.    Common. 

8.  Parus  montanus.    Common. 

9.  Sitta  CaroUnensis  aculeata.    Rare. 

10.  S.  Canadensis.    Rare. 

11.  S.  pusilla  pygmssa.    Rare. 

12.  Certhia  famlliaris  flisca.    Rare. 

18.  Troglodytes  aSdon  Parkmanni.    Abundant. 

14.  Telmatodytes  palustrls  paludlcola.    Common. 

15.  Eremophila  alpestris  (chrysolcema?).    Commo 

16.  Helmlnthophaga  celata.    Common. 

17.  H.  Virglnlse.    Abundant. 

18.  Dendroica  sestiva.    Abundant. 

19.  D.  Auduboni.    Common. 

20.  D.  nigrescens?    Rare. 

21.  Geothlypis  MacgiUivrayi.    Abundant. 

22.  G.  trichas.    Rare. 
28.  Icteria  virens  longicauda.    Very  rare. 

24.  Myiodioctes  puslllus.    Rare. 

25.  Setophaga  ruticilla.    Rare. 

26.  Pyranga  Ludoviclana.    Rare. 

27.  Progne  subis.    Abundant. 

28.  Petrochelidon  luniftons.    Common. 

29.  Hirundo  horreorum.    Common. 

80.  Tachycineta  bicolor.    Abundant. 

81.  T.  thalassina.    Common. 
S2.  Cotyle  riparia.    Common. 
88.  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis.    Common. 
84.  Vireosylvia  gilva  Swainsoni.    Abundant. 
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35.  I«aiiivireo  solitaria  plambea.    Hare. 

86.  Collario  Ludovlciana  excubitoroides.    Common. 

37.  Carpodacus  Cassini.    Abundant. 

38.  C.  firontalis.    Common. 

39.  Chrysomitris  tristris.    Rare. 

40.  C.  psaltria.    Rare. 

41.  C.  pinus.    Very  abundant; 

42.  Passercnlns  savanna  alaudinus.    Rare. 

43.  Foocsetes  gramineus  conflnls.    Common. 

44.  Cotnrniculns  passerinus  perpallidns.    Rare. 

45.  Melospiza  Lincolnl.    Common. 

46.  M.  melodia  fallaz.    Abundant. 

47.  Junco  caniceps.    Common. 

48.  Spizella  socialis  Arlzonae.    Abundant. 

49.  S.  Breweri.    Common. 

60.  Zonotrlchia  leucophrys.    Abundant. 

51.  Cbondestes  grammaca.    Common. 

52.  Fasserella  iliaca  schistacea.    Abundant. 

53.  Calamospiza  bicolor.    One  specimen. 

54.  Hedymeles  melanocephalus.    Common. 

55.  Cyanospiza  amoena.    Common. 

56.  Fipllo  erythrophthalmus  megalonyx. 

57.  P.  cblorura. 

58.  Molothrus  pecoris. 

59.  Agelalus  phosnlceus. 

60.  Xanthocephalus  icterocephalus. 

61.  Icterus  Bullocki. 

62.  Stnmella  magna  neglecta. 

63.  Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus. 

64.  Corvus  coraz  carnivorus. 

65.  Cyanocitta  Floridana  Woodhousii. 

66.  Cyanura  Stelleri  macrolopha. 

67.  Flcicorvus  Columblanus. 

68.  Tyrannus  verticalis. 

69.  T.  Carollnensis. 

70.  Myiarchus  crinitus  cinerascens. 

71.  Contopus  borealis. 

72.  C.  Richardson!. 

73.  Empldonax  obscurus. 

74.  £.  flaviventris  difflcilis. 

75.  E.  pusillus. 

76.  Antrostomus  Knttalli. 

77.  Cbordeiles  popetue  Henry i. 

78.  Trocbilus  Alezandri. 

79.  Stellala  calliope? 
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80.  Selasphorus  platycercas. 

81.  Ceryle  alcyon. 

82.  Picas  yillosus  Harris!. 

83.  P.  pubescens  Galrdnerl. 

84.  Sphyrapicas  varius  nuchalis. 

85.  Sphyrapicus  thyroldeas.    Rare. 

86.  Colaptes  auratas  Mexicftnas.    Common. 

87.  Bubo  VirgiDianns  arcticas.    Rare. 

88.  Falco  saker  polyagras.    Rare. 

89.  F.  sparverius.    Common. 

90.  Circus  cyaneas  Hadsonias.    Rare. 

91.  Nisns  Cooper i.    Rare. 

92.  K.  fUscus.    Rare. 

98.  Bnteo  borealis  calnnis.    Common. 

94.  B.  Swainsoni.    Abundant. 

95.  Archibateo  lagopus  Sanctijohannis.    Rare. 

96.  Aquila  chrysaStos  Canadensis.    Common. 

97.  Rhinogrypbus  anra.    Common. 

98.  Zenaidara  Carolinensis.    Abundant. 

99.  Canace  obscura.    Abundant. 

100.  Bonasa  umbellus  umbelloides.    Rare? 

101.  Centrocercus  urophasianus.    Common. 

102.  Pediocsetes  phasianellus  Columbianus.    Common. 

103.  ^gialitis  Yociferus.    Common. 

104.  Gallinago  gallinaria  Wilsoni.    Common. 

105.  Ereunetes  pusillus.    Rare. 

106.  Actodromus  mlnutllla.    Rare. 

107.  Symphemla  semipalmata.    Rare. 

108.  Tringoides  hypoleucos  macularius.    Common. 

109.  Rhyacophilus  glareola  solitarius.    Rare. 

110.  Numenius  longlrostris.    Rare. 

111.  Grus  Canadensis.    Rare. 

112.  Porzana  Carolma.    Common. 

113.  P.  Jamaicensis?    Common. 

114.  Fullca  Americana.    Rare. 

115.  Anas  boschas.    Rare. 

116.  Querquedula  cyanoptera.    Rare. 

d.  Pack's  CaSon,  western  spur  of  Uintab  range  (July  8-6, 1869). 

Ttie  fauna  of  this  locality  was  exactly  like  that  of  Parley's  Park,  with 
the  exception  that  Cyanura  Stelleri  macrolopha  was  more  abundant. 

e.  Eamas  Prairie  (July  9, 1869). 

The  only  species  seen  in  this  grassy  valley,  which  was  not  noticed 
elsewhere,  was  the  ActUurus  Bartramius. 


/ 
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/.  CaSoD  of  the  Provo  River  (July  10,  1869). 

The  following^  species  not  found  by  ns  elsewhere  were  abundant 
among  the  willows  bordering  the  river : 

1.  Tardus  Aiscescens. 

3.  Parus  atricapillus  septentrlonalis. 

» 

There  were  also  found  Setophaga  rutieUla  and  Galeoscoptes  Caroli' 
**^iui*  in  plentiftil  numbers,  and  Pica  melanoleuca  Hudsonica^  which  in 
other  localities  in  Utah  was  found  to  be  rare  or  entirely  wanting. 

Catalogue  op  the  birds  ascertained  to  occur  in  nevada. 

^The  following  Is  a  complete  list  of  the  birds  known  at  the  present 

®  to  occur  within  the  limits  of  th^  State  of  Nevada.    The  number 

Pq    ^"^^^tless  be  considerably  increased  in  the  course  of  time,  when 

3^Qg  '^  <>f  the  state  not  visited  by  us  shall  have  been  explored. 

^tate!  ^*^ked  with  an  asterisk  (♦)  breed  within  the  limits  of  the 

K?^on     ^®®  distinguished  by  a  dagger  (t)  belong  to  the  western 

^^S^trJ^^  those  with  a  X  fti^  more  abundant  in  the  eastern  part, 

^S^etB  Arom  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

0r^    ^UiMus  migratorius  L. 


^     ^    •   X^allasi  Cab.,  var,  nanus  Aud.f 
^«    '^-    Swainsoni  Cab.} 
*♦-    *^-    Swainsoni  Cab.,  var.  ustulatus  Nutt.t 
*^-    C>rooscoptes  montanus  (Towns.). 
*^-    Stella  MexlcanaSw.t 
*^'    S,   «i.rcticaSw. 

•    ^^Xiclus  Mezicanus  Sw. 
"    ^^^ulus  calendula  (L.). 
^   •    ^*   estrapa  Licht 

"    ^-•oi>hophanes  inomatus  (Gamb.).t 
.^*    -^^rns  montanus  Gamb. 

*^-  i^tricapiUus  L.,t  var.  septentrlonalis  Harris. 
*    *^a.ltriparus  minimus  (Towns.),  var.  plumbeus  Baird. 
^         ^saltriparusmelanotis  (Hartl.)t 
^'    ^^tta  Carolinensis  Gm.,  var.  aculeata  Cassln.} 
.._•    ^-   Canadensis  L. 
,.^      ^-  pusilla  Lath.,t  var.  pygmsea  Vlg. 
,0^'    ^^irthia  famillaris  L.,  var.  /hsca  Bart. 

^^mpylorhynchus  bmnneicapillus  (LaAr.). 

^^Ipinctes  obsoletus  (Say). 

^atlierpes  Mezicanus  (Sw.),  tar.  conspersus  Rldgw. 


•18. 
•19. 
•20. 
•21. 

♦22. 
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*23.  Troglodytes  aSdon  Y.,  var.  Farkmanni  And. 

24.  T.  parvnlos  Koch,  var,  hyemalis  Wils. 
*25.  Telmatodytes  palastrls  (Wils.)i  var,  paladlcola  Balrd. 

26.  Anthas  Lndovicianos  (Gm.). 
*27.  Helminthophaga  Vlrglnise  Balrd.t 

28.  H.  nificaplUa  (Wils.).{ 
♦29.  H.  celata  (Say). 

80.  H.  celata  (Say),  var.  Intescens  Rldgw.f 
*S1,  Dendrolca  sestiva  (Gm.). 

82?  D.  occldentalis  (Towns.). 

88.  D.  Townsendi  (Nutt.). 
♦84.  D.  nigrescens  (Towns.).} 
♦86.  D.  Audaboni  (Towns.). 
♦86.  Geothlypis  trichas  (L.). 

♦87.  G.  Philadelphia  (Wils.),  var,  MacglUlyrayl  And. 
♦88.  Icteria  virens  (L.),  var,  longicaada  Lawr. 
♦89.  Mylodioctes  pusillas  (Wils.). 

40.  M.  pnsiUns  (Wils.),  var.  pileolata  Pall.f 
♦41.  Pyranga  Ludoylciana  (Wils.). 
♦42.  Himndo  horreonim  Barton. 
♦48.  Tachycinetabicolor  (V.). 
♦44.  T.  thalassina  (8w.). 
♦46.  Cotyle  riparia  (L.). 
♦46.  Stelgidopteryx  serripennis  (And.). 
♦47.  Petrochelidon  lunlArons  (Say). 
♦48.  Progne  subis  (L.). 

49.  Ampelis  cedrorum  (V.)*} 
♦60.  Phffinopepla  nitens  (Sw.). 
♦61.  Myiadestes  Townsendi  (And.). 
♦62.  Vlreosylvia  gilva  (V.),  var,  Swalosonl  Baird. 

68.  Lanivireo  solitaria  (Wils.). 

64.  L.  solitaria  (Wils.),  var.  Cassini  Baird.f 
♦66.  L.  var.  plambeus  Cones. } 

♦66.  Collario  Lndovicianns  (L.),  var.  excnbitoroides  Sw. 
♦67.  Carpodacus  Cassini  Baird. 
♦68.  C.  frontalis  (Say). 
♦69.  Lozia  lencoptera  (Wils.). 

60.  L.  cnrvirostra  L.,  var.  Americana  (Wils.). 

61.  Leacosticte  tephrocotis  Sw.,  var,  llttoralis  Balrd. 
♦62.  Chrysomitris  tristis  (L.). 

♦68.  C.  pinus  (Wils.). 
64.  Plectrophanes  lapponicas  (L.). 
♦66.  Passerculus  savanna  (Wils.),  var,  alandinns  Bonap. 
*06,  Pooecetes  gramineas  (Gm.),  var.  conflnls  Balrd. 
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*67.  Cotumiculas  passerlnus  (Wll8.)»  var.  perpallidas  RIdgw. 

*68.  Melospiza  Lincolni  (Aud.)* 

♦69.  M.  melodia  (Wil8.).t 

*70.  var,  fallax  Baird. 

♦71.  var.  Heermanni  Baird. t 

72.  var,  guttata  Nutt. 

*78.  Poospizabilineata  (Cass.). 

♦74.  P.  Belli  (Cass.),  var,  Nevadensis  Rldgw. 
*  ^75.  JuDco  hyemalis  (L.),  var,  Oregonas  (Towns.)! 
76.  Spizella  monticola  (Gm.). 

♦77.  S.  socialis  (Wlls.),  var,  Arlzonse  Cones. 

♦78.  S.  Brewerl  (Cass.). 
79.  Zonotrichia  lencophrys  (Forst.).t 

♦80.  Z.  leucophrys  (Forat.),  var,  intermedia  Rldgw. f 
81.  Z.  coronata  (Pall.).t 

♦82.  ChoDdestes  grammaca  (Say). 

♦83.  Passerella  iliaca  (Merrem)4  var,  schistacea  Baird. 

♦84.  Passerella  iliaca  (Merrem),  var,  megarhynchus  Baird.f 

♦85.  Hcdymeles  melanocephalus  (Sw.). 

*8G,  Cyanospiza  amosna  (Say). 
♦?87.  OuiracA  caerulea  (L.). 

♦88.  Pipilo  erythrophthalmns  (L.),  var.  Oregonas  Bell.f 

♦89.  var.  megalonyx  Baird. { 

♦90.  P.  chlorums  (Towns.). 

♦91.  Eremophila  alpestrls  (Forst.). 
92.  £.  alpestrls  (Forst.),  var,  lencolsema  Cones. 

♦93.  var,  chrysolsema  Wagl. 

94.  Dolichonyx  oryzivoms  (L.)4  var,  alblnncha  Ridgw. 

♦95.  Agelaius  phoeuiceus  (L.). 

♦96.  A.  phoeniceus  (L.),  var,  gnbemator  Wagl.f 

♦97.      anthocephalus  icterocephalas  (Bonap.). 

♦98.  Molothrns  pecoris  (Gm.). 

♦99.  Sturnella  magna  (L.),  var.  neglecta  And. 
♦100.  Icterus  Bullock!  (Sw.). 
♦101.  Scolecopbagus  cyanocepbalus  (Wagl.). 
♦102.  Corvus  corax  L.,  var,  carnivorus  Bartr. 

108.  C.  Americanus  Aud. 
♦104.  Picicorvus  Colnmbianus  (Wils.). 
♦105.  Gymnokitta  cyanocepbala  Max. 
♦106.  Pica  melanoleuca  V.,  var,  Hudsonica  Sab. 
♦107.  Cyannra  Stelleri  (Gm.),t  var,  Arontalis  Ridgw. 
♦108.  Cyanocitta  Floridana  (Burtr.),  var.  Californica  Yigp 
♦109.  var,  Woodhousii  Baird. t 

♦110.  Tyrannus  Carollnensis  (L.). 
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♦111.  T.  verticalls  Say. 

♦112.  Myiarchus  crinitus  (L.))  var.  cinerascens  Lawr. 
♦113.  Sajornls  Sayas  (Bonap  ). 
♦114.  CoDtopus  borealis  (Sw.). 
♦115.  C.  Rlchardsoni  (Sw.). 
♦116.  Erapldonaz  pnslllas  (Sw.). 
♦117.  Empidonax  flaviventris  Baird,  var.  dlfflcLlls  Baird. 
^?118.  £.  Hammondl  Baird. 
♦119.  E.  obscarus  (Sw.). 
♦120.  Antrostomus  Nattalli  (And.). 
♦121.  Chordetles  popetue  (V.),  var.  Henryl  Cass. 
♦122.  Panyptila  saxatUis  (Woodh.)-t 
♦128.  NephoBcetes  nlger  (Gni.),  var.  borealis  Kennerly.f 
♦124.  Chffitara  Vauxi  (Towns.).t 
♦125.  Trochilas  Alexandrl  Boiirc. 
♦126.  Selasphonis  rufas  (Gin.). 
♦127.  S.  platycercus  (Sw.). 
♦128.  Stellula  calliope  Gould. 
♦129.  Ceryle  alcyon  (L.). 
^180.  Coccyzas  Americauus  (L.). 
♦181.  Picas  albolarvatus  (Cass.).t 
♦132.  P.  vlllosus  L.,  var.  Harrisl  Aud. 
♦133.  P.  pubescens  L.,  var.  Gairdneri  Aad. 

134.  Picoides  arcticus  (Sw.). 
♦185.  Sphyrapicas  varius  (L.),  t7ar.  nnchalis  Baird. 
♦186.  var.  ruber  Gm.f 

♦137.  S.  thyroldes  (Cass.). 
♦188.  Melanerpes  torquatus  (Wlls,). 

189.  Colaptes  auratus  (L.),  var.  hybridus  Baird. 
♦140.  var.  Mexicanus  Sw. 

^?141.  C.  chrysoides  Malh. 
♦142.  Bubo  Virginianus  (Gm.),  tar.  Arcticus  Sw. 
♦148.  Otus  vulgaris  (L.),  var.  Wilsonianus  Less. 

144.  Nyctale  acadlca  (Gm.). 
♦145.  Speotyto  cunlcularia  (Mol.),  var.  hypugaea  Bonap. 
♦146.  Falco  communis  Gm.,  var.  anatnm  Bonap. 
♦147.  F.  saker  Schl.,  var.  polyagrus  Cass. 
^148.  F.  Coiumbarius  L. 
♦149.  Falco  sparverius  L. 

♦150.  Pandion  haliaStus  (L.),  var.  Carollnensls  Gm. 
♦151.  Circus  cyaneus  L  ,  var.  Hudsonius  L. 
♦152.  Kisus  Cooperi  (Bonap.)- 
♦153.  N.  fliscus  (Gm.). 
♦154.  Buteo  borealis  (Gm.),  var.  calurus  Cass. 
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^155.  B.  Swainsoni  Bonap. 

*156.  Archibateo  ferruglnens  (Licht.). 

*157.  A.  lagopns  (Brunn.)f  var.  Sancti-JohaDnls  Gm. 

*158.  Aquila  chrysaStos  (L.),  var.  Canadensis  L. 

*159.  HaliaStns  lencocephalus  (L.). 

*160.  Rhinogryphns  aura  (L.)* 

161.  Ectopistes  migratoria  (L.)4 
*162.  Zenaidura  Carolinensis  (L.). 
*16d.  Canace  obscara  (Say). 

*164.  Bonasa  umbellus  (L.),  var.  nmbelloldes  Dong].} 
*165.  Pedioecetes  phaslanellas  (L.)}  v<i^*  Colnmbianus  Ord. 
*166.  Centrocercus  urophasianus  (Bonap.). 
♦167.  Oreortyx  pictus  (Doagl.),t  var.  plumifera  Qonld. 
♦168.  JEglalltls  vociferus  (L.). 
♦169.  Recurvlrostra  Americana  Gin. 
♦170.  Himantopiis  nigricollis  V. 
♦171.  Steganopus  Wilsoni  (Sab.). 
•172.  Gallinago  gallinaria  (Gm.),  var.  Wilsoni  Temm. 
♦173.  Ereunetes  pusillns  (L.)« 

174.  Actodromns  Bairdl  Coues. 
♦175.  A.  minutilla  (V.). 

176.  Felidna  alpina  (L.),  var.  Americana  Cass. 
♦177.  Symphemia  semipalmata  (Gm.). 
♦178.  Rhyacophilus  glareolu  (L.),  var.  solitarius  Wlls. 
♦179.  Tringoides  hypoleacus  (L.),  var.  macularios  L. 
♦180.  Namenlus  longirostrls  (Wlls.) 

181.  Tantalus  loculator  L. 
♦182.  Ibis  guarauna  (Gm.). 
♦183.  I.  thalasslnus  Rldgw.f  * 

♦184.  Ardea  herodias  L. 

185.  Herodias  alba  (L.),  var.  egretta  Gm. 
♦186.  Nyctiardea  grisea  (L.),  var.  usevia  Bodd. 
♦187.  Botaurus  minor  (Gm.). 
♦188.  Ardettaexills  (Gm.). 
♦189.  Grus  Canadensis  (L.). 
♦190.  Rallus  Virglnianus  L. 
♦191.  Porzana  Carolina  (L.). 
♦192?P.  Jamaicensis  (Gm.).t 
♦193.  Fulica  Americana  Gm. 

194.  Cygnns  buccinator  Rlcli. 

195.  Anser  hyperboreus  Pall. 
♦196.  Branta  Canadensis  (L.). 

197.  B.  Uutchinsi  Rich. 

198.  B.  bemicla  (L.),  var.  nigricans  Lawr. 
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*I99.  Anas  boschas  L. 
*200.  Chaalelasmas  streperns  (L.)* 
*201.  Mareca  Americana  (6m.)* 
*202.  Nettion  Carolinensis  (Gm.)* 
*208.  Querquedula  cyanoptera  (V.)* 
♦204.  Q.  discors  (L.). 
*205.  Dafila  acata  (L.)* 
*206.  Spatula  clypeata  (L.). 

207.  Aix  sponsa  (L.). 

208.  Fallx  marlla  (L.). 

209.  F.  marila  (L.),  var.  affinls  Eyton. 

210.  F.  collaris  (DonoY.)* 

211.  Aythya  vallisnerla  (Wlls.)* 

212.  A.  ferlna  (L.),  var.  Americana  Eyton. 

213.  Bucephala  albeola  (L.). 

214.  B.  clangala  (L.)f  var,  Americana  Bonap. 
♦215.  Erlsmatnra  rublda  (WUs.). 

216.  Mergus  merganser  (L.),  var,  Amerlcanns  Cass. 

217.  Mergus  serrator  L. 

218.  Lophodytes  cncullatus  (L.). 
♦219.  Pelecanus  erythrorbynchus  Gm. 
♦220.  Graculus  dllopbus  (Sw.). 

♦221.  Larus  argentatus  Briinn.,  var,  Callfomicus  Lawr. 
222.  L.  Delawarensis  Ord. 
♦228.  Sterna  regla  Gambel. 
♦224.  S.  Forsterl  Nutt. 
♦225.  Hydrocbelldonflssipes  (L.). 
♦226.  iEchmophorus  occldentalls  (Lawr.) 
♦227.  Podlceps  aurlUis  (L.),  var,  Callfornlcas  Heerm. 
♦228.  Podllymbus  podlceps  (L.). 

Total  number  of  specleis  known  to  breed  In  Nevada,  179. 
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Quarterly  Meeting,  Wednesday,  Feb.  10, 1875. 

Meeting  this  afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  Vice  Presi- 
dent F.  W.  Putnam  in  the  chair.  Records  of  the  pre- 
ceding quarterly  and  regular  meetings  were  read. 

Frank  L.  Smith,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 

Mr.  Putnam  mentioned  that  the  Misses  Mary  E.  and 
Abby  0.  Williams,  of  Salem,  would  be  willing  to  deposit, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  temporarily,  their  valuable 
collection  of  paintings,  many  of  which  were  copied  by 
them  from  the  "old  masters,"  during  a  residence  in  Home 
of  several  years. 

After  some  conversation,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Curators  of  the  Department  of  Art,  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments with  the  Misses  Williams  as  may  be  deemed  advis- 
able ;  on  the  understanding  that  the  collection  shall  be 
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properly  cared  for  by  the  curators,  and  that  the  Institute 
be  not  held  responsible  in  case  of  fire  or  accident ;  also  to 
tender  to  the  Misses  Williams  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
Institute  for  this  liberal  proposal. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  pre- 
sented as  their  report  a  new  draft  of  the  Constitution  and 
By-laws  of  the  Institute.     After  some  discussion  it  was 

Voted f  That  a  copy  of  the  report  be  placed  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Institute,  and  that  the  same  be  presented  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  May,  for  further  action. 


Regulab  Meeting,  Monday,  February  15,  1875. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7,30  o'clock.  Vice  Presi- 
dent F.  W.  Putnam  in  the  chair.  Records  of  preceding 
meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence:— 

From  B.  J.  Attlnelli,  New  York,  Feb.  6;  Francis  H.  Appleton,  Boston.  Feb.  13; 
Charles  H.  Bell,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Feb.  6;  E.  P.  Boon,  New  York,  Feb.  8;  John  M. 
Bradbary,  Ipswich,  Feb.  1, 4;  C.  H.  Dall,  Boston,  Feb.  Ifi;  W.  H.  Dall,  Washing- 
ton, Feb.  1;  George  Haskell,  Ipswich,  Feb.  11 ;  A.  H.  Hoyt,  Boston,  Feb.  8;  Joseph 
K.  Jenness,  Haverhill,  Feb.  12;  Jacob  Leamon,  Croton,  Ohio,  Jan.  S6;  J.  H. 
Leavilt,  Feb.  2;  B.  J.  Maynard,  Newton vlUe,  Feb.  11;  Henry  Morton,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  26;  J.  W.  Moulton,  Feb.  10;  Nathaniel  Paine,  Woi^ester,  Feb.  12;  W. 
S.  Perry,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9;  B.  Pcrley  Poore,  Indian  Hill  Farm,  near  New- 
bnryport,  Feb.  1 ;  Cyrus  Woodman,  Cambrld^,  Feb.  10;  Bern,  Die  Natnrforschende 
Gesellschaft,  Aug.  ;  Dresden,  K.  Leopoles  caro,  Deutschen  Acad,  der  Naturfor- 
Bchcnde,  Nov.  17;  Emden,  Natnrforschende  Gesellschaft,  Sept.  11;  Freiburg,  Die 
Naturforschende  Gesellschaft,  Sept.  8;  Geneva  Sod^t^  de  Physlqne  et  d'  Hlstoire 
Naturelle,  Sept.  15;  Neuchatel  SocUt^  des  Sciences  Natnrelles,  Oct  19;  Yale  Col- 
lege, Feb.  9;  Znrick,  Naturforschende  Gesellschaft,  Oct.  1. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  to  the 
library : — 
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By  Don€Uion. 

BoLLES,  E.  C.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  5. 

HunPHRETS,  Brig.  Gen.  A.  A.  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Pta» 
1, 8, 1874.    2  Tols.  8yo. 

Lee,  Johk  C.    Ck>mmerclal  Bulletin,  Jan.  2,  9, 10, 1875. 

Mass.  Horticultural  Socistt.  Schedule  of  Prizes  offered  by  the  Mass.  Hor- 
ticaltural  Society  for  1875. 

Peabodt  Institute,  Danvers.  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the, 
Tear  ending  March  31, 1874. 

Phillips,  Chas.,  of  Gerraantown,  Penn.  Railroad  Report  of  Penn.,  1863.  1  yol. 
8?o.  The  American  Historical  Record,  8  numbers.  Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  91. 
Alm.nnacs,  1870, 1871. 

PoTNiM,  H.  W.  Dii-ectory  of  Peabody,  Danvers,  Marblchead,  1873.  1  vol.  8yo. 
N.  E.  Easiness  Directory,  1873.  1  vol.  8vo.  Essex  County  Dh'ectory,  1873.  1  vol. 
8to.   Mass.  Register  and  Business  Directory,  1872.    1  vol.  8vo. 

ROFES,  W.  L.,  of  Ando ver,  Mass.  Catalogue  of  Andoyer  Theol.  Seminary,  1874-75. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette,  Jan.  5, 12, 1875. 

Waters,  J.  L.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  60. 

WiLUAMS,  James,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  the 
State  01  Ohio,  1874.    1  vol.  8vo. 

By  Exchange. 

ACCADBMIA  D*  AORICOLTURA  COMMERCIO  ED  ART  DI  VERONA.     Mcmoire,  YoU 

L,  II  Serie,  Fasc.  II,  1874.    Vol.  L,  II  Serie,  Fasc.  I,  II,  1874. 
Crosse  et  Fischer.  Journal  de  Conchyliol.    3e  S^rie,  Tome  xiv,  No.  iv,  1874. 
INSTITDT  HiSTORiQUE,  PARIS.    L'  Invcstigateur.    40  Ann^.    No.  yi,  Nov.,  1874. 

KaISERUCHE     LEOFOLDINISCH-CAROLINISCHE     DEUTSCHEN     AKADEMIE     DEB 

Naturforscher  in  Dresden.    Leopoldina,  Heft  vii,  yili,  ix,  1871, 1872, 1873. 

Natvrforschbnde  Gesellschaft  in  Bern.  Mittheilungen,  Nos.  812-827, 1873. 

Naturforschbnde  Gesellschaft  in  Freiburg.  Berichte,  Band  vi,  Heft  II, 
ni,  1873.   3  pamphlets. 

Naturforschendb  Gesellschaft,  Zurich.  YlertelJahrsschrift,  Jahrg.  xyiii, 
1873. 

Naturforschbnde  Gesellschaft  in  Emden.   Jahresbericht,  1873.  8yo.  1874. 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  New  England  Hibtorical 
and  Geneatogical  Register.  Jan.,  1875. 

SoatTfi  D'  ACCLIMATION,  Paris.  Bulletin  Mensuel,  3me  S^rie,  Tome  i,  No.  10, 
Oct.,  1874. 

SoaETE  D*  Anthropologie,  Paris.  Bulletins,  Tome  ix,  He  S^rie,  2e  Fascicule, 
1874, 

Soa£T£  DBS  Sciences  Naturelles,  Neuchatel.  Bulletin,  Tome  x,  1873-4. 
Hemolres,  Tome  iy,  2nd  pt.,  1874. 

SoatT^  DE  Physique  et  ly  Histoirb  Naturblle,  Geneve.  Memoires,  I'ome 
xxiii,  2nd  pt.,  1873-74. 

PUBUSHERS.  American  Journal  of  Science.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gardener's 
Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Uardwicke's  Science-Gossip.  Haverhill  Gazette. 
Ipftwich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American,  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript. 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press.  Public  Spirit. 
Sailors'  Magazine  and  Seamen's  Friend.    Salem  Post.    Salem  Obsenrer. 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Carlton,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 
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RcY.  George  Batghelor  presented  a  memoir  of  our 
late  associate,  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Browne,  of  Salem. 
Beferred  to  the  publication  committee.    . 

Mr.  John  Eobinson  read  the  following  paper,,  illus- 
trating the  same  with  diagrams  and  specimens : — 

ferns  of  ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASS. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute is  the  collecting  and  investigation  of  Essex  County 
products  of  every  sort.  Oakes,  Russell,  Nichols,  Fowler, 
Putnam,  Packard,  Hyatt,  Tracy  and  others  have  each  in 
turn  worked  at  this,  and  all  seem  to  have  agreed  in 
leaving  the  ferns  for  some  one  else  to  look  up.  The 
rocks,  insects,  fishes,  birds,  mammals,  early  inhabitants 
and  Indian  remains,  flowering  plants,  mosses,  and  lichens, 
have  been  more  or  less  fully  reported  upon  ;  but  the  ferns, 
even  so  abundant  and  conspicuous  as  they  are,  were 
omitted.  Searching  the  publications  of  Essex  County 
societies,  no  notice  or  list  of  ferns  is  to  be  found ;  even 
Tracy's  "Plants  of  Lynn"  stops  just  upon  them.  I  have 
for  some  years  been  interested  in  these  curious  and  beau- 
tiful plants,  and  have  given  special  notice  to  those  in  our 
county  and  have  searched  myself  with  friends  in  the  fol- 
lowing localities,  thoroughly  or  in  part: — Lynn,  Swamp- 
ficott,  Saugus,  Lynufield,  Dauvers,  Peabody,  Salem, 
Beverly,  Manchester,  Essex,  Gloucester,  Rockport,  Ips- 
wich, Newbury,  North  Andover,  Bradford,  Wenham, 
Topsfield,  Marblehead,  Groveland,  Middleton,  and  have 
had  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  C.  N.  S.  Horner,  of  George- 
town, who  kindly  gives  me  the  localities  for  that  region, 
about  which  I  know  very  little  myself. 

Among  the  older  botanists,  now  gone,  who  gave  ferns 
some  particular  notice,  was  William  Oakes,  of  Ipswich, 
and  judging  from  looking  over  the  beautifully  prepared 
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left  to  tell  of  bis  earnest  labor  as  a  botanist, 
Ilk  he  had  noticed  about  two-thirds  of  our 

iigement  in  this  paper  is  according  <o  Gray's 
th   edition,  where   full   descriptions   of   each 
1 1  be  found. ^ 

c  represented  in  the  county,  so  far  as  is  now 
ixteen  genera,  including  twenty-nine  species  and 
ght   book  varieties.      A  very  few  species  may 
be  added  after  a  careful  search,  but  that  is  ex- 
doubtful, 
il  take  these  species  in  order,  and  notice  each  sep- 
/,  commencing  with  :  — 

1.  Onoclea  srnsibilis  L. 
Sensitive  Fern, 

>  called  on  accoant  of  the  habit  of  quickly  turning  black  after  the 

I  frosts.    The  fertile  and  sterile  fronds  are  entirely  different  in  ap- 

irance,  the  former  not  showing  themselves  till  August  and  then 

coming  rigid  and  remaining  perfect  almost  through  a  second  season, 

vhile  the  sterile  Aronds  commence  to  unfold  early  in  May,  are  very 

»road,  and  perish  at  the  first  frost.    Common  everywhere. 

2.  A  very  curious  abnormal  form  is  the  var.  ohtuselobata  of  Torrey, 
not  a  true  variety  but  only  an  occasional  state  of  a  frond  of  the  ordi- 
nary plant.  This  illustrates  how  the  sterile  and  fertile  fronds  in 
dimorphous  ferns  can  be  shown  to  resemble  each  other  and  is  only  a 
half-way  state  between  sterile  and  fertile,  so  to  speak.  Frequent, 
with  No.  1. 

8.   Stbuthioftrris  Gbrmanica  Willd. 
Ostrich  Fern. 

This  is  the  tallest  of  all  New  England  ferns,  growing  to  a  height 
of  six  feet,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  gracellil  of  our  species.  It 
is  not  coarse,  and  spreads  by  numerous  underground  runners,  filling 
whole  fields  in  parts  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  where  I  have 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  this  paper  waa  illustrated  by  perfect  herbarinm  speci- 
mens of  each  species  and  variety  referred  to,  rendering  botanical  descriptions 
anneceisary.  English  names  are  added  for  each  specie!*,  thougti  many  are  poor 
enoogli. 
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walked  among  plants,  thoagh  not  of  the  largest  growth,  with  only 
my  head  above  them.  Like  the  last,  the  fhilt  spike  is  separate  aod 
rigid,  often  found  the  second  year  black  and  persistent,  while  the 
spikes  of  that  season  are  new  and  green.  I  included  this  in  the  list 
of  Essex  Oounty  ferns,  a^  the  place  ftt>m  which  I  knew  it  was  but 
Just  beyond  the  county  line  in  North  Reading,  towards  Middleton,  not 
nearer  one  town  than  the  other.  I  have  since  heard  from  Mrs.  Homer, 
who  reports  it  trom  Georgetown ;  she,  therefore,  is  first  to  add  this 
truly  noble  fern  to  our  county  list. 

4.  WooDSiA  Ilvensis  R.  Br. 
Hairy  WoodHa. 

This  is  a  rare  fern  in  Europe,  but  here  is  very  abundant,  particu- 
larly on  the  hills  about  Salem.  A  short,  woolly  plant  growing  in  tufts. 
It  Is  found  in  Danvers,  Swampscott,  Wenham,  and  in  fact  in  almost 
every  hilly  town. 

6.  WooDSiA  OBTUSA  Torrcy. 
Blunt  Woodsia. 

Not  so  abundant  as  the  last,  taller  and  more  delicate.  The  small 
forms  resemble  Cystopteria  fragilis^  with  which  it  often  grows.  There 
is  a  fine  locality  for  this  at  Peabody,  on  the  Swampscott  road,  and  it 
Is  to  be  found  in  Salem  pastures,  Beverly,  Middleton  and  elsewhere. 

6.    DiCKSONIA  PUNGTILOBULA   Kunze. 

Hay-scented  Fern, 

This  Is  the  only  American  representative  of  a  genus  which  in  the 
tropics  boasts  of  the  noblest  of  tree  ferns,  including  the  Z>.  antarctica 
of  Tasmania,  the  trunk  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet,  crowned  by  a  circle  of  enormous  fronds,  some  even  twenty  feet 
to  their  tips.  Our  humble  Dicksonia  is  one  of  our  most  common  and 
yet  most  beautifhl  ferns.  It  grows  by  creeping,  underground  stems, 
and  sometimes  Is  found  with  fronds  three  or  four  feet  high ;  the  fhiit 
is  very  small  on  the  little  lobes  of  the  pinnules,  the  fronds  are  much 
dissected  and  almost  always  widest  at  the  base.  When  crashed  it 
has  a  very  pleasant  aromatic  odor,  and  after  a  frost  this  is  quite  notice- 
able in  the  woods  where  the  plants  grow. 

7.  Ctstopturis  fragilis  Bernh. 
Delicate  Bladder  Fern. 

This  will  be  found  in  old  stone  walls  where  the  earth  is  banked  up 
high  at  the  back,  and  in  damp,  rocky  woods  or  ravines.  There  are 
many  fine  localities  in  Salem,  Beverly,  Essex,  Swampscott  and  else- 
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where.  This  Is  an  early  fern  and  often  in  dry  seasons  by  Aognst  the 
frait  will  have  perfected  and  the  fk*onds  entirely  have  disappeared  (it 
shoald  be  looked  for  in  June).  I  found  at  Essex  in  September,  1878, 
a  plant  that,  thinking  the  dry  sammer  was  its  winter  rest,  had  with 
the  September  rains  again  started;  I  collected  several  fine  young 
At)nds  at  that  late  date. 

This  varies  considerably ;  the  less  cut  form  is  var.  derUata,  but  not 
approving  of  naming  every  variation,  as  some  seem  to  do,  the  most 
prominent  ones  only  are  given  in  this  list. 

8.  Adiantum  pedatum  L. 
Maiden  Hair, 

By  many  considered  our  most  beautifhl  fern,  and  when  seen  in  the 
grand  clumps  two  feet  or  more  high,  as  I  liave  seen  them  in  this 
county  at  the  flue  locality  in  North  Andover,  one  can  hardly  And  in 
any  conservatory  a  more  elegant,  graceful  or  delicate  fern.  It  grows 
sparingly  in  Salem,  Danvers,  Lynnfleld,  Georgetown  and  some  other 
places.  In  the  western  part  of  this  state,  Vermont  and  southward, 
it  is  found  by  the  acre.  It  varies  but  slightly  even  in  Californian 
specimens. 

9.  Ptrris  aquilina  L. 
Eagle  Fern.     Bracken, 

Common  along  railroad  tracks  and  gravelly  places  skirting  and  in 
the  woods.  This  Is  in  England  one  of  the  rankest  growing  ferns, 
sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  twelve  feet.  I  think  six  feet  from 
the  ground  to  the  tip,  when  lifted  up,  is  the  extreme  that  has  been 
noticed  here.  Most  beautifully  crisped  forms  and  often  strange  devel- 
opments of  the  pinnules  may  be  found  in  the  county  specimens,  some 
of  which  approach  the  var.  caudata  which  grows  south. 

10.  WooDWARDiA  YiRoiNiCA  Smith. 
Cfhain  Fern. 

(The  flruit  upon  the  nnderside  of  the  fertile  pinnules  is  in  short 
lines,  resembling  the  links  of  a  chain.) 

In  searching  for  this  fern  I  spent  three  days  before  finding  it  in  a 
locality  now  nearly  destroyed,  known  to  Mr.  Russell.  Since  then  I 
hare  found  it  growing  profusely  around  many  ponds  or  in  swamps  at 
Beverly,  Hamilton,  Essex,  Manchester,  Wenham,  Georgetown  (Mrs. 
Homer),  etc.  This  is  the  only  fern  I  have  ever  observed  growing 
tinder  water.  Many  grow  near  the  water,  but  this  I  have  repeatedly 
found  growing,  even  at  low  water  seasons,  with  the  rhizome  creeping 
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oat  into  the  pond,  with  little  if  any  earth  over  it,  which  seems  at 
variance  with  the  rest  of  the  ferns  hereabouts. 

11.  ASPLKNIUM  TrICHOMANES  L. 

Dwarf  S^leentoort, 

A  charming  little  fern  growing  upon  the  rocks,  with  its  black, 
thread-like  roots  working  their  way  so  deep  into  the  crevices  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  removed  without  breaking  them  off.  This  varies 
greatly  in  size,  but  in  the  cutting  very  slightly.  Not  rare;  good 
localities  In  Peabody,  Marblehead,  Georgetown,  etc. 

12.    ASPLBNIUM  EBBNEUM  Ait. 

Ebony  Spleentoort. 

Found  in  pine  woods  near  rocks,  but  not  so  much  on  and  in  them 
as  No.  II,  which  in  general  style  it  resembles,  although  never  to  be 
mistaken  for  it.  A  much  serrated  form  is  frequently  met  with,  and  the 
ft'onds  are  often  found  split,  forming  a  double  apex.  Found  In  nearly 
every  town ;  fine  localities  in  Beverly,  Essex,  etc. 

18.    ASPLENIUM  THBLYPTEROIDBS  MlchX. 

Silvery  Spleenwort, 

This  is  a  rare  fern  with  us  but  very  abundant  in  Vermont  and 
western  Mas^chusetts,  particularly  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Hoosac  tunnel,  on  the  path  to  the  "  twin  cascades."  The  Arait  on  the 
fertile  pinnules  is  very  regular  and  distinct,  a  very  beautlflil  object 
under  the  microscope.  The  only  plant  I  know  of  thlo  is  at  Swamp- 
scott.  It  is  at  Georgetown  (Mrs.  Horner),  Lynnfield  (Russell),  and 
**  with  Mr.  Oakes  It  was  a  favorite  fern  and  found  by  him  at  Ipswich." 
(Prof.  Tuckerman.) 

14.  AspLENiuM  Fiux-FCEMiNA  Bcmh. 
Lady  Fern. 

The  most  abundant  and  variable  of  all  our  ferns,  except,  perhaps, 
Aspidium  spinxilo8um.  It  grows  everywhere,  in  sun  and  shade,  and 
often  so  much  faulted  that  the  fronds  will  look  black.  It  sometimes 
is  found  nearly  four  feet  high,  and  one  quite  marked  variety  has  the 
lower  plnn»  as  long,  if  not  longer  than  the  rest,  while  in  the  common 
form  they  are  conspicuously  reduced. 

Some  win  confound  this  with  Dicksonia,  when  not  in  fhiit,  and  with 
Aapidium  spinulosunit  but  the  difference  will  be  readily  seen  upon 
examination.    Common  everywhere. 
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16.  Asnoiuu  ACROsncuoiDES  Swartz. 
Christmaa  Fern. 

It  Is  found  abundantly  near  the  first  pond  on  the  road  to  the  Che- 
bacco  house,  Essex :  also  in  Beverly  woods ;  near  the  turnpike  and 
floating  bridge ;  Andover ;  Danvers,  etc.  This  is  a  rigid,  evergreen 
species,  and  is  very  abundant  north  and  south ;  one  of  the  best  for 
decorative  purposes,  as  it  keeps  well.  There  Is  some  variation  to  the 
cutting  of  the  fVonds,  and  one  is  called  var.  incisum.  The  peculiar 
flrnitiDg  of  this  fern  distinguishes  It  from  all  others  of  our  species, 
hence  the  name  acrostichoides,  for  the  fruit  dots  becoming  confluent, 
the  plnns  curl,  and  the  whole  looks  as  if  one  mass  of  spore  cases,  as 
it  is  with  the  genus  Acrostlchum,  hence  resembling  Acrostlchum,  or 
Acrostichoides. 

16.  AspiDHTM  Thelypteris  Swartz. 
Marah  Fern. 

Formerly  this  fern  was  confUsed  with  A.  Noveboracenae,  but  the 
conspicuously  reduced  plnnie  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  lighter  color, 
should  have  been  noticed  as  distinguishing  points;  it  is  also  quite 
diflferent  in  the  Aruiting.  Found  in  every  meadow- and  by  every  road- 
side as  well  as  in  deep  woods  and  in  bogs.  Perfect  specimens  can  be 
foand  in  /till  ftuit  flrom  six  inches  to  Jive  feet  high,  and  from  one  inch 
to  one  foot  wide.  Where  It  grows  exposed  to  the  sun  the  pinna  are 
corled  up  and  quite  angular,  while  in  the  shade  they  are  less  fruited, 
wide  spreading  and  more  delicate. 

17.    ASPIDIUM  NOYEBORACENSB  SwaitZ. 

New  York  Fern. 

More  delicate  than  the  last,  not  re  volute  when  well  Ami  ted,  and 
growing  in  less  wet  places.  Common  in  the  woods.  By  the  latter 
part  of  September  this  and  the  Dicksonia  become,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  pure  white,  and  form  a  very  beautiful  addition  to  the 
decorating  ferns  for  winter. 

18.  AspiDiuM  SPIKULOSXTM  Swartz. 
Prickly  Toothed  Wood  Fern. 

This  is  the  typical  form  of  a  most  protean  species,  varying  from 
plants  perfectly  flruited  only  six  Inches  high  to  heavy  forms  four  feet 
high ;  and  in  width  from  six  inches  on  a  plant  four  feet  high  to  more 
than  a  foot  on  a  plant  but  two  feet  high.  And  here  is  not  all ;  the 
▼ariations  In  cutting  are  as  great  as  those  of  height  and  width.    We 
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find  It  not  twice  pinuate  and  flilly  three  times  so,  with  fruit  scarcely 
visible,  and  dots  so  large  as  to  be  plainly  seen  at  quite  a  distance. 
Sometimes  the  lower  pinnae  are  much  reduced,  sometimes  very  much 
extended.  To  take  prominent  varieties  one  would  at  a  glance  pro- 
nounce them  very  different  species,  so  much  more  do  they  vary  in 
appearance  than  many  species  which  are  distinct ;  but  I  can  show  a 
suite  of  specimens  which  run  so  gradually  ftom  one  to  another  that 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  to  draw  a  separating  line  would  be  qaite 
impossible,  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  name  the  promlDent 
forms  as  varieties.  The  typical  plant  is  rare  and  as  yet  I  have  only 
found  it  at  Essex.    Doubtless  other  localities  will  be  discovered. 

19.  Var.  intermedium.  The  common  form  will  be  found  in  nearly 
every  patch  of  woods. 

20.  Yar.  dilatatum  is  a  larger  and  more  cut  form,  most  common  at 
the  mountain  regions  of  New  Hampshire.  A  near  approach  to  it  can 
be  obtained  at  Essex,  Beverly,  Georgetown  (Mrs.  Horner),  etc. 

21.  Var.  Boottii  is  much  more  narrow,  reduced  at  the  base.  This, 
to  judge  Arom  the  specimens  I  find,  which  are  very  numerous,  seenu 
to  resemble  much  more  closely  A,  cristatum  than  A.  spinulosum.  The 
sterile  fronds  particularly  resemble  each  other  in  these  two  species 
and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  decide  to  which  they  belong.  Is  it 
possible  that  this  can  be  a  hybrid  between  A.  spinulosum  and  A.  cris- 
tatum f    Found  in  shady,  swampy  land. 

22.  AspiDiUM  CRISTATUM  Swartz. 
Crested  Buckler  Fern. 

Not  so  common  as  sonie  varieties  of  the  last.  It  grows  in  similar 
localities,  but  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  clumps  in  a  place  together. 
The  fertile  fk'onds  are  usually  much  taller  than  the  sterile  and  perish 
during  the  winter,  while  the  sterile  ones  of  the  previous  year  are 
found  quite  perfect  the  next  spring. 

Found  in  nearly  every  town  in  localities  similar  to  the  last. 

23.    ASPIDIUM  MARGINALE  SwartZ. 

Marginal  or  Evergreen   Wood  Fern, 

(So  called  as  the  ftuit  is  close  to  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  pinnule, 
and  the  fk'onds  are  often  found  as  perfect  in  spring  as  they  were  before 
winter  came.) 

This  fern  is  of  a  beautifUl  blue-green  and  is  found  In  rocky  woods, 
where  the  foliage  is  not  thickest.  The  A*onds  are  twice  pinnate  and 
occasionally  found  still  more  cut.  Eight  years  since  I  collected  in 
Swampscott  a  plant  with  very  broad  and  much  cut  fronds.     This  I 
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have  had  under  caltlvation  ever  since.  It  keeps  its  distinct  character, 
which  is  strikingly  different  Arom  the  ordinary  form.  For  conven- 
ience I  have  ticketed  herbarium  specimens  from  this  as  var.  elegans. 
Small  forms  scarcely  six  inches  high  and  perfectly  Arnited  are  often 
met  with.'    It  grows  in  almost  every  town  in  the  coanty. 

24.    POLYPODIUM  VULOARK  L. 

Common  Polypody. 

One  of  onr  most  common  ferns,  found  on  rocks  and  in  mossy  woods. 
This  fern  has  a  great  many  curious  forms  and  in  the  English  fern 
books  as  many  as  twenty  varieties  are  described,  but  as  It  is  useless 
to  undertake  to  book  varieties  which  are  likely  to  rise  to  the  hundreds 
it  is  best  to  throw  out  all  but  those  which  are  well  established  as 
being  sufficiently  different  fVom  the  typical  form  and  constantly  remain 
so.    Found  everywhere. 

25.  Fheoofteris  poltpodioidbs  F6e. 
Beech  Fern, 

Grows  in  the  Essex  woods  and  I  have  found  it  in  two  places  in 
Common  lane,  Beverly ;  it  grows  in  Dan  vers  (Miss  Page).  This  is  a 
White  and  Green  Mountain  fern  and,  with  the  next,  is  rare  here. 
These  two  species  of  Phegopteris  usually  are  found  in  about  the  same 
localities,  growing  together  in  Essex,  and  quite  near  each  other  in 
Beverly.  This  one  almost  runs  into  P.  hexagonoptera  which  occurs 
about  us,  and  which  I  hope  may  yet  be  found  here. 

26.  Fheooptbris  Drtopteris  F6e. 
Oak  Fern, 

This  as  the  last  is  a  mountain  fern  and  is  found  in  localities  with  it. 
Both  are  European  Ferns  as  well  as  American.  Found  in  Essex,  Bev- 
erly, Georgetown  (Mrs.  Homer). 

27.    OSMUXDA   RBOALIS  L. 

Royal  Flowering  Fern. 

Common  in  almost  all  meadows.  Sometimes  six  feet  high.  Called 
flowering  fern  on  account  of  its  having  the  upper  pinnsB  changed  to  a 

*  This  comes  nearer  being  a  tree  fern  than  any  of  onr  species,  the  candex  covered 
by  the  bases  of  the  fironds  of  previous  seasons,  sometimes  resting  upon  bare  rocks 
for  fimr  or  five  inches  without  roots  or  Aronds. 
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8plke  of  Aruit.     Sometimes  it  will  be  found  with  fertile  and  sterile 
pinnules  on  the  same  little  division  of  the  IVond. 

28.   OsMUNDA  Clattoniana  L. 
Interrupted  Floioering  Fern. 

(So  called  as  the  frait  is  found  in  the  'middle  of  the  flrond,  with 
sterile  plnnse  above  and  below  the  fkruited  ones.)  A  sterile  ft'ond 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  next,  but  Is  more  delicate,  broader 
towards  the  top,  and  the  segments  more  rounded.  Specimens  are 
found  faulted  nearly  all  the  way  up  from  the  base  and  one  I  believe 
clear  to  the  top.  Common ;  fine  localities  in  North  Andover,  Tops« 
field  and  Salem. 

29.    OSMUNDA  CINMAMOMBA  L. 

Cinnamon  Fern. 

(So  called  Arom  its  color  when  coming  into  flruit.)  Familiar  to  all 
in  pastures  and  by  the  roadside,  throwing  up  its  tall  splices  of  fruit  in 
the  centre  of  a  whorl  of  sterile  ft*onds.  Often  when  In  the  shade  I 
have  found  sterile  fronds  of  this  six  feet  long. 

SO.  Var.  frondoaa  is  a  state  where  a  portion  of  the  sterile  trond 
becomes  fertile,  very  curiously  imitating  the  fertile  fronds  of  No. 
28.    Found  everywhere. 

81.  Ltgodium  palmatum  Swartz. 

Climbing  Fern, 

Found  at  Saugus.  I  have  not  searched  for  it  myself,  but  add  it  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  G.  £.  Emery,  of  Lynn,  a  specimen  being  in  the 
Institute  collection  from  him.'  All  know  this  fern,  and  a  descrip- 
tion is  unnecessary.  Judging  by  the  way  it  is  sold  in  Boston  one  can 
hardly  help  thinking  that  if  the  practice  of  tearing  it  up  so  recklessly 
continues,  it  will  soon  be  quite  scarce,  even  at  the  Windsor  and  Con- 
cord localities. 

82.  Ophioglossum  vuloatum  L. 

Adder's  Tongue  Fern. 

I  know  of  but  one  locality  for  this  in  the  county,  in  Beverly,  where 
it  was  first  noticed  by  J.  H.  Emerton,  1872.  No  doubt  others  are  to 
be  found,  as  owing  to  its  inconspicuous  habits  the  fern  Is  easily  over- 
looked. Meadows  and  wet  ground  about  the  clumps  of  bushes  and 
hammocks  are  the  places  to  be  searched  for  it. 

*  The  above  locality  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Tracy. 
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83.    BOTRTCHIUM   TERNATUM  SwaitZ. 

Temate  Grape  Fern. 

The  Botrychiams  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  genera  of  ferns 
we  here  have  represented.  There  are  but  ten  recognized  species  of 
l^otrychium  known  in  the  world,  seven  of  which  grow  in  America. 
Our  two  larger  forms  are  very  distinct,  bat  the  smaller  ones  seem  to 
run  into  each  other,  though  there  are  distinctions  not  at  once  notice- 
able to  a  casual  observer.  B.  ternatum  has  two  perfect  fronds,  one 
sterile  and  one  fertile,  distinct  to  the  gronnd.  The  typical  form  Is 
fonnd  in  California  growing  to  great  size,  while  here  tlio  fertile  frond 
seldom  exceeds  ten  inches  in  height,  with  a  sterile  ft'ond  five  inches 
across.    Found  at  Essex,  1872-4. 

84.  Var.  lunarioides  has  more  rounded  segments  than  the  typical. 
The  finest  specimen  I  ever  saw  was  found  by  Mrs.  Horner,  in  George- 
town. 

85.  Var.  ohliquum.  The  segments  are  longer,  and  are  quite  oblique 
to  the  rachis. 

36.  Var.  dissectum.  The  whole  frond  Is  cut  and  recut  till  almost 
entirely  reduced  to  points.  Nos.  84,  85,  86,  are  found  both  in  wet 
shady  places,  and  In  pastures. 

87.  BoTRYcniUM  ViRGiNiANUM  Swartz. 
Battlestiake  Fern, 

Fonnd  in  Beverly,  and  also  in  Georgetown  (Mrs.  Horner).  This 
beautiful  and  delicate  fern  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Botrychlums  and  is 
found  from  Canada  to  the  tropics.  Not  rare,  yet  (owing  to  its  never 
spreading  except  by  spores)  it  is  seldom  found  abundant  except  as  s 
number  of  specimens  scattered  through  the  woods.  In  this  the  fertile 
spike  is  on  the  same  stalk  with  the  sterile  frond,  all  the  limbs  spring- 
ing from  a  common  centre  much  above  the  ground.  There  are  one  or 
two  of  the  small  species  of  Botrychium  which  possibly  may  be  found 
in  the  county. 


FERXS  THAT  POSSIBLY  MAY  YET  BE  FOUND  GROWING 
NATURALLY  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY,  MASS. 

1.  WooDWARDiA  AKGusTiFOLiA  Smith.     Now  fouud  lu  Hlngham 
and  Dcdham. 

2.  Phkgopteris  hexagonoptera  F6e.    Found  in  Portland,  Brattle- 
boro  and  South. 

3.  AspiDiuM  CRiSTATUM  var.  Cltntonianum  D.  C.  Eaton.    Found  In 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
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4.  AspiDiUM  GoLDiANUM  Hook.  FouDcL  in  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont and  Connecticut. 

5.  BoTRYCHiuM  SIMPLEX  Hltch.  Foand  on  Long  Island,  Deerfleld, 
Mass,  etc. 

6.  BoTRYCHiUM  MATRiCARiiBFOLiUM  A.  Br.  FoQnd  in  New  Hamp- 
sliire,  New  York,  Dedham,  Mass. 

7.  BOTRTCHiuM  LANCEOLATUM  AugstTom.  FoQnd  in  Sndbary, 
Mass.,  etc. 

LTCOPODS  FOUND  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY. 

Lycopodium  lucidulum  Michz.    Essex,  Peabody,  Georgetown. 

L.  INUNDATUM  L.    Bcverly,  Beaver  pond ;  Chebacco  pond. 

L.  ANNOTiNUM  L.  Chebacco  woods  (1872,  J.  R.) ;  probably  tlie  local- 
ity of  this  rare  species  was  known  to  Wm.  Oakes  about  1840. 

L.  DENDROiDEUM  Mx.  also  var,  OBSCUBUM.  Common  in  almost  eyery 
town. 

L.  CLAVATDM  L.  Commou  North  Andover,  Georgetown,  Essex, 
Beverly,  etc. 

L.  COMPLANATUM  L.    Ycry  common,  including  a  variety. 

Sblaginella  apus  Spring.  West  Boxford  and  Georgetown,  abun- 
dant (Mrs.  Horner). 

S.  KUPESTKis  Spring.    Common  on  rocky,  bare  hills. 

HTDROPTERIDES. 

Marsilia  quadrifoija  L.  Has  become  fully  established  in  a  little 
pond  by  Leggs  Hill,  where  it  was  planted  years  ago  by  Mr.  Russell 
(S.  B.  Buttriek). 

EQUISETACE^. 

Equisetum  arvense  L.    Common  everywhere. 
E.  8YLVATICUM  L.    Not  rarc  in  the  woods. 
E.  LiMOSUM  L.     Wcuham,  Topsficld,  etc. 
E.  HYEMALB  L.    Dauvcrs  (J.  H.  Sears.) 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  March  1,  1875. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  Vice  Presi- 
dent F.  W.  Putnam  in  the  chair.  Records  of  preceding 
meeting  read. 
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The  Secretabt  announced  tho  following  correspon- 
dence:— 

From  Mary  J.  SalTord  Blake,  Boston,  Feb.  20;  John  M.  Bradbury,  Ipswich, 
Feb.  24;  J.  Colbnrn,  Boston,  Feb.  20;  C.  F.  Crocker,  Lawrence,  Feb.  17:  S.  G. 
Drake,  Boston,  Feb.  29;  S.  A.  Green,  Boston,  Feb.  27;  Frederick  A.  Lucas,  Roch- 
ester, N.  T.,  Feb.  28;  Alfred  Osgood,  Newbnryport,  Feb.  24;  Nathaniel  Paine, 
Worcester,  Feb.  10;  A.  A.  Scott,  Saugus,  Feb.  18;  Boston  Public  Library,  Feb.  25; 
Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Feb.  25 ;  Portland  Institute,  Feb.  18;  Worcester  Lyceum 
and  Natural  History  AssOiiation,  Feb.  24. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  to  the 
library :  — 

By  Donation. 

BOLLES,  £.  C.  Sunday  School  Helper,  63  numbers.  Christian  Leader,  12  num- 
bers. Sunday  School  Jouraal,  6  numbers.  Sunday  School  Teacher,  3  numbers. 
Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  27. 

Brooks,  H.  M.   Woman's  Journal,  Apr.,  June,  July,  Aug.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec,  1874. 

CiTT  OF  Boston.    City  Documents,  1874.    3  toIs.  8vo. 

CUTTEH,  A.  E.,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Winchester 
Home  Corporation  for  Aged  Women,  Jan.,  1875.    8yo  pamph. 

FOOTE.  II.  W.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Sermon  preached  at  King's  Chapel,  Sunday, 
Jan.  3, 1875.    8?o  pamph. 

Green,  S.  A.,  of  Boston,  Mass.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  70. 

Lee,  John  C.    Commercial  Bulletin,  Feb.  13,  20, 27, 1875. 

Mass.  Charitable  Mechanic  Association.  Twelfth  Exhibition  of  the,  Sept. 
Oct.,  1874.    8T0  pamph. 

By  Exchange. 

American  PmLOSormcAL  Society.  Proceedings  of.  Vol.  xiv.  June-Dec. 
No.  03.    1874. 

New  England  Historio-Genealooical  Society.  Proceedings  of  the,  Jan. 
6, 1875.    8?o  pamph. 

Wisconsin  Academy.    Transactions  of  the.    Vol.  it,  1873^. 

Publishers.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Hardwicke's  Sci- 
ence-Gossip. Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American. 
Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Nation. 
Nature.    Peabody  Press.    Quaritch's  Catalogue.    Salem  Post. 

After  remarks  by  the  chair  in  relation  to  the  very  in- 
teresting photographs  of  ancient  stone  houses  on  the  cliffs 
of  the  Mancos  Valley,  which  had  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Ingersoll,  of  the  Hayden  Expedition,  it  was 

Votedf  To  invite  Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll,  of  the  Hay- 
den Expedition,  to  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
recent  archaBoIogical  discoveries  of  the  expedition. 
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Mr.  Putnam  then  called  Dr.  G.  A.  Perkins  to  the  chair, 
and  occupied  the  evening  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
fortifications,  and  other  enclosures,  made  by  the  Indians 
and  the  older  races  in  North  America.  First,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fortifications  which,  from  historical  evi- 
dence, were  known  to  have  been  made  and  occupied  by  the 
different  Indian  tribes  at  the  early  p^iod  of  the  settle- 
ment of  North  America  by  the  white  race,  he  described 
their  characteristic  structure,  which,  generally,  was  that 
of  low  earth  embankments,  with,  or  without,  an  outside 
ditch,  and  these  embankments  were  generally  surmounted 
by  palisades.  In  other  instances  the  walls  were  of  stone 
in  the  place  of  earth,  and  in  many  forts  palisades  were 
used  without  additional  defence.  He  then  described 
those  which,  for  several  reasons,  were  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  erected  by  the  mound  builders.  These  were, 
so  far  as  yet  known,  confined  to  the  great  Mississippi 
valley,  the  Ohio  valley,  and  the  southciii  and  south- 
western parts  of  the  country.  These  structures  are  far 
more  imposing  than  those  made  by  the  Indians,  and  are 
built  with  more  regard  to  permanence.  Many  are  so 
situated  as  to  have  formed  almost  impregnable  positions, 
and  we  cannot  but  b'^lieve  that  their  defenders  must  have 
maintained  them  for  years,  until  finally  they  were  forced, 
by  continued  battles  and  probably  from  lack  of  subsis- 
tence, to  migrate  farther  to  the  southwest,  or  were  so  re- 
duced by  starvation  as  to  become  exterminated. 

Many  interesting  comparisons  were  made  between  the 
fortifications  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  also 
those  of  South  America,  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  an- 
cient parts  of  the  old  world,  showing  that  in  all  lands,  and 
during  nearly  all  time,  the're  had  been  a  continued  system 
of  waffare  and  extermination  of  races. 
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Duke  d'Olivares. 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens ;  engraving 

by  Dorigny,  after  Raphael. 
Landscape.* 
The  Transfiguration;    engraved    by 

Dorigny  after  Raphael.* 
Lnndscaue;    engraved    by    Woolett, 

alter  Claude.* 
Engraving;  '* Comfort  the  Fatherless 

and  the  Widow,"  firom  a  design  by 

Fiiixman. 
Landscape;  Llvermore  Falls,  Plym- 
outh, N.  H.* 
Landscape;  Medford  Salt  Marshes.* 


ContrUnUor, 

Artist. 

ilarj  £.  Williams. 

A.  O.  Williams. 

<» 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

(( 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

i< 

A.  0.  Williams. 

<4 

A.  O.  Williams. 

(( 

A.O.Williams. 

« 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

« 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

« 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

« 

Mary  £.  Williams. 

It 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

(( 

Mary  E.  Williams.  J 

(( 

A.  0.  Williams. 

H 

A.  O.  Williams. 

i( 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

(( 

Mary  K.  Williams. 

u 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

<( 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

li 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

(( 

Mary  B.  Williams. 

it 

Mary  E.Williams. 

u 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

i< 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

II 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

II 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

II 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

II 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

II 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

«« 

Mai7  E.  Williams. 

II 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

II 

Mary  E.  Williams. 

G.  L.  Chandler. 

II 

F.  W.  Butman. 

II 

G.  L.  Chandler. 

II 

G.  L.  Chandler. 

II 

Wheelock. 

S,  L.  GeiTy. 

W.  A.  Gny. 

II 

W.  M.  Hunt 

« 

Vandyck. 

II 

Velasqnes. 

ii 

Raphael. 
R.  H.  Fuller. 

II 

Raphael. 

Claude. 

<i 

Flaxman. 

CI 

G.  L.  Brown. 

G.  L.  Brown. 
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Ko. 


74 
75 
76 


77 


78 
7» 

80 
81 

82 

83 

84 
85 

8n 

87 

88 
80 
90 
91 
»2 

m 

9ft 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

103 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 


118 
114 
115 
116 


117 
118 
119 
ISO 
121 
ISS 
123 
124 


Fonr  photofnraphs ;  Landscapes  Arom 
Turner's  Liber  Stadlorum. 

Creyaese  on  the  Mer  de  Glace ;  Chro- 
mo-lichoffrapb. 

Hend  of  Daniel  Webster;  a  photo- 
graph Arom  a  relievo  in  marble,  life 
size. 

The  Prophet  Zacharlah;  carbon  pho- 
tograpn,  A'om  the  firesco  by  M. 
Angelo. 

Italian  Shepherd.* 

View  in  Convray,  N.  H.,  near  Artists' 
Mill.* 

Kiarsanre  Brook,  Conway.* 

Artists'  Brook,  Conway.* 

Mooniise  and  Sunset,  White  Head 
Hiirbor,  Portland. 

Out-door  Sketch,  Campton,  K.  H. 

Palette  Knife  Sketch. 

American  Bittern;  Pastel  Arom  Still 
Life. 

Woodcock  Arom  Still  IJfe. 

Water  Color,  Autumn  Leaf  and  Maid- 
enhair. 

Water  Color,  Autumn  Leaves. 

Lake  Lucerne. 

Autumn  Scene. 

Water  Color. 

Sketch  in  Oil. 

CI  y tie.  Charcoal. 

Copy  A-om  Photograph,  Charcoal. 

Hend— original. 

Chilli's  Head,  Charcoal. 

Eastern  Beauty,  Charcoal. 

Fruit  Piece. 

Lamb  bound  for  Slaughter. 

Itjilian  Doves. 

La  Cucikrice. 

Landscape. 

Portrait  ol  Danish  Prince,  Copy. 

Grapes. 

Table  Top. 

Table  Top. 

Table  Top. 

Tile. 

Tile. 

Derby  Mansion. 

The  Lookout. 

Norman's  Woe  near  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Scene  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus.* 

Study  of  Cattle.* 

Eastern  Point. 

Marine  View.* 

Full  Military  Record  of  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant  executed  on  the  Principle  of 
Reynold's  Escutcheon  of  Military 
Service. 

Military  Record. 

Military  Record. 

Shadow  Dance. 

Terrier. 

Pen  and  Ink  Composition. 

Peace. 

Pond  Lilies. 

House  Seven  Gables. 


Contributor, 


G.  L.  Chandler. 


t( 


tt 


it 
Mr.  Newcomb. 

tt 
it 
ti 


E.  S.  Morse. 

14 


Mrs.  Osgood. 

ti 


ArtUt, 


Ira  W.  Turner. 
G.  L.  Chandler. 


George  Nowcomb. 

George  Newcomb. 
Geoi-ge  Newcomb. 
George  Newcomb. 

H.  B.  Brown. 
H.  B.  Brown. 
H.  B.  Brown. 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Osgood. 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Osgood. 

MissL.  H.Cleveland 
Miss  L.  H.Cleveland 
Helen  Philbrick. 
Helen  Philbrick. 
Elixa  Philbrick. 


Chas.  T.  Jenkins. 

G.  W.AIston  Jenkins 

Miss  Caller. 

Miss  Ida  Caller. 

kt 

Miss  Ida  Caller. 

u 

Miss  Ida  Caller. 

tt 

Miss  Ida  Caller. 

u 

Miss  Ida  Caller. 

Mrs.  Metoalf. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Metcalf. 

tt 

Mrs.  B.  8.  Metcalf. 

ti 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Metcalf. 

u 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Metcair 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Cabot. 

Gifford. 

.t 

Miss  M.E.  Williams 

ft 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Lathrop. 

Mrs.  Kemble. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Kemble. 

tt 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Kemble. 

t< 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Kemble. 

<i 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Kemble. 

ti 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Kemble. 

E.  S.  Morse. 

E.  S.  Morse. 

tt 

B.  S.  Morse. 

Mrs.  Kindler. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Kindler. 

tt 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Kindler. 

u 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Kindler. 

•  <t 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Kindler. 

J.  p.  Reynolds. 

R.  L.  Brown. 

tt 

B.  L.  Brown. 

ff 

R.  L.  Brown. 

Miss  Caller. 

Miss  Ida  Cnller. 

tt 

Miss  Alice  Caller. 

George  Flint. 

George  M.  White. 

John  Robinson. 

tt 

Miss  Mary  A.  Clark. 

t( 

George  M.  White. 
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Ko. 

Cofilribtttor. 

Artiai, 

120 

Copj  of  Portrait  of  Raphael  (pur- 
chased at  FloreDce). 

A.  J.  Archer. 

136 

Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

EUJah  W.  Upton. 

Abel  Nichols. 

W 

Fancy  Head. 

Landscape,  Head  Waten  of  the  Saco 

»«     "^ 

Joseph  Ames. 

1S8 

1S9 

RUer. 
Off  Cape  Race. 
Fairy  Tales. 

<« 
W.  D.  Northend. 

Champney. 

S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 

180 

it 

Miss  H.  F.  Oebome. 

131 

Dominican  Nnn. 

« 

T.T.  Spear. 

132 

Sherwood  Oaka;  English  Water  Color 

Chromo. 

John  Robinson. 

133 

Bridge  at  Bass^. 

N.  Hopes. 
A.  G.  Browne. 

Dnflrosne. 

184 

John  Brown. 

T.  S.  Noble. 

189 

Crayon  ttom  ModeL 

Mr.  Whitney. 

Charles  F.  Whitney. 

136 

The  Winnower. 

Miss  Johnson. 

Miss  Kate  Johnson. 

187 

Fuchsia  on  Rice  Paper. 

Miss  M.  E.  Briggs. 

Miss  Kate  Johnson. 

188 

Psloted  Cup. 

Miss  Johnson. 

Miss  Kate  Johnson. 

189 

Wistaria. 

(1 

Miss  Kale  Johnson. 

140 

Sketch. 

M.  G.  Wheatland. 

Gay. 

L.  B.  Merrill. 

141 

Water  Color. 

(( 

142 

Water  Color. 

f< 

Rebecca  Munroe. 

143 

View  on  the  Hndson. 

i< 

Miss  Forrester. 

lU 

Portland  Harbor  fipom  Cnshlng's  Isl- 

and. 

« 

Miss  E.  Gardner. 

145 

Motto  In  Water  Colors. 

Mr.  Dodge. 

William  B.  Dodge. 

146 

Violets. 

Miss  Johnson. 

Miss  Kate  Johnson. 

147 

Water  Color. 

Miss  Quimby. 

Miss  A.  M.  Quimby. 

148 

Charcoal  Sketch  near  ReadTllle. 

Miss  Smith. 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 

140 

Copy  from  an  Oil  Painting. 

M 

Misa  S.  E.  Smith. 

ISO 

The  Monk,  after  Hunt. 

t( 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 

161 

Pine  Grove,  Blue  HUl. 

« 

Misa  S.  E.  Smith. 

162 

Copy  of  Head  by  Hunt. 
Italian  Boy. 

•< 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 

153 

Miss  8.  E.  Smith. 

154 

Oak  Bluff,  Water  Color. 

Miss  KimbaU. 

Mtos  S.  S.  Kimball. 

155 

Bird  and  Nest 

i< 

Mias  S.  S.  KimbaU. 

156 

Medallion;  Bjirope :  photograph. 
Medallion;  Asia;  photograph. 

Geo.  R.  Chapman. 

157 

4< 

iM 

Medallion;  AfHca;  photograph. 

t< 

Medallion;  America;,  photograph. 

<« 

160 

Sunset. 

E.  8.  Atwood. 

Loemoas. 

161 

The  Mountain  Brook* 

t< 

162 

Cape  Eliaabeth. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Lee. 

Miss  M.  T.  Hersey. 

163 

Lucrece. 

O.  P.  Lord. 

Goodman. 

1C4 

Artists'  Reunion. 

M 

165 

Socrates  instructing  JUpibiadea. 

tt 

Schopin. 

Pupil  of  S.B.Smith. 

166 

Lily,  charcoal  copy.. 
Hand  fVom  a  cast 

lliss  Peiraon. 

167 

*( 

'*         S.  E.  Smith. 

168 

Grapes  fh>m  cast. 

Miss  Osgood. 
Miss  Smith. 

«    Miss  Williams. 

100 

Japan  Lily,  CharooaL 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 

170 

Currants. 

T.  F.  Hunt. 

George  M.White. 

171 

Autumn. 

«» 

George  M.  White. 
S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 

172 

Early  Morning  at  Sea. 
Path  in  the  Woods. 

M 

178 

<*. 

J.  J.  Ennekiug. 

174 

FrulL 

tt 

Italian. 

175 

Gorge  near  Stowe,  Vt. 
Wild  Cattle,  Engraving. 

<* 

George  M.  White. 
Landseer. 

176 

W.  D.  Northend. 

177 

Panel;  Apple  Blossom. 
Panel;  LIIac. 

Miss  Caller. 

Miss  Alice  Caller. 

178 

(• 

Miss  A.  Caller. 

170 

Panel;  Wild  Rose. 

«c 

Miss  A.  Caller. 

180 

Panel;  Violets. 

It 

Miaa  A.  Caller. 

181 

Panel;  Golden  Rod. 

Blue  Gentian,  Water  Color. 

« 

Mias  A.  Caller. 

182 

Miss  H..Putnam. 

Miaa  H.  G.  Caritoa. 

183 

Thistle  Pieccj*   "         " 
Table  Top.   Pen  and  Ink. 

Miss  Grant. 

Miss  C.  L.  Grant. 

184 

Mn.  Davis. 

Mra.  H.  H.  Davis. 

185 

Panel. 

Mrs.  G.  Z.  SilBbee. 

Miss  Silsbee. 

186 

PaneL 

t< 

MiaaftiUbee. 
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Jfo, 


187 
188 
18!) 
190 
191 
192 
193 
104 
lOS 
196 
197 
198 
199 
SOO 
SOI 
902 
SOS 
iOi 
90S 

80a 

907 

206 

909 
210 
211 
212 
213 
2U 
215 
210 
217 
218 
219 
220 

921 


224 
925 


227 


980 


284 
235 
286 
287 


240 
941 


948 
944 
940 
946 
947 
948 


NnttiU  Hawthorne  at  age  of  36. 

Portrait. 

Aflernoon  on  L.Wallansee,  Switter'd. 

Cascadet  Franconla. 

Fruit. 

Study,  Landscape. 

Hor^e,  Pencil  Drawing. 

Portlimd  Llgiit. 

Flower  Piece. 

Flower  Piece. 

Slietch  in  Conway. 

A  Study. 

View  in  Sontb  Salem. 

Seven  Pen  Slcetches. 

Portrait,  painted  1790. 

Head  of  a  Horse,  after  Landseer. 

Roman  Boy  (copy  after  W.  M.  Hunt). 

Italian  Boy,  a  study  fhim  life. 

Mi'tto.  Water  Color. 

Baby  (copy  after  W.  M.  Hunt). 

Bninbow  Creek,  Florida  (copy  after 

Hunt).  ^ 

Pansies. 
Red  Rose. 
Flower  Pnnel. 
Flower  Panel. 
Flower  Panel. 
Flower  Panel. 
Fruit, 
Sliip  Rock. 
Study. 

Wbito  Mountains. 
Winter  Landscape. 
Engraving,  Slstine  Madonna. 
Engraving,  The    descent    Arom    the 

Cross. 
Engraving,  St.  Michael  slaying  the 

Dragon. 
Engraving.  Christ  bearing  the  Cross. 
Valley  of  the  PemigewasseU 
Copy  of  Madonna  by  Murilio. 
Engraving,  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 
Feme,  etc. 

Water  Ck>lor,  Cat  o'  Nine  Tail. 
Pink  Spirasa,  Hardback. 
Water  Color,  Flower  piece. 
Flower  Piece. 
4  on  volvulus. 
Gladioli. 
Winter  Scene. 
Landscape. 
Loon. 
Echo  Lnke. 
Gioup  of  Cattle. 
Fruit  Piece. 
Landscape.* 
Water  Color.* 
Water  Color. 
Ezckiel. 
Joel. 

Spanish  Lady. 
Panel  in  Oil. 
Shylock  and  Jessica. 
Feed  ing  Chickens. 
Panel,  JPansiei. 


Conifibutor. 

Artiit, 

R.  C.  Manning. 

Charles  Osgood. 

i( 

B.  L.  Caster. 

<i 

E.  L.  Custer. 

u 

S.  P.  Hodgdon. 

M 

B.  L.  Custer. 

Benl.  Henderson. 
H.  Is.  Browne. 

E.  C.  Bolles. 

A.  £.  Whitmore. 

A.  B.  Whitmore. 

C.  H.  Weston. 

George  Newcomb. 

Miss  K.  Brooks. 

Miss  KiUy  Brooks. 

Miss  K.  Pierson. 

Miss  C.  C.  Lawrence. 

Miss  Saltonstall. 

Gardner  Barton. 

Mrs.  Merritt. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Merritt. 

Miss  Smith. 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 

«« 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 

11 

Miss  Dunniug. 

(» 

Miss  Smith. 

•< 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 

li 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 

, 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 

S.  E.  C.  Oliver. 

C.  Cooke. 

George  M.  White. 

«( 

George  M.  White. 

J.  A.  Gillis. 

Gerry. 

MissH.H.  SUsbee. 

Miss  E.  Gardner. 

B.  H.  Silsbee. 

M 

it 
U 
tt 

S.  L.  C^rry. 

I.  Fellows. 
Miss  Perkins. 

I.  Fellows. 
Mrs.  Nonrse. 

i< 
E.  W.  Upton. 


Lncy  E.  Merrill. 
Helen  F.  Ayres. 
Helen  F.  Ayres. 
Ellen  Robblns. 
Ellen  Robblns. 
Ellen  Robblns. 
Ellen  Robbins. 
M.'  Macpherson. 
M.  Macpherson. 
M.  Macpherson. 
J.  W.  Averilt. 
J.  W.  Arerill. 
Miss  S.  E.  Fellows. 
Miss  Annie  Peilcins. 
Miss  Annie  PerliinB. 
Miss  S.  £.  Fellows. 


Miss  J.  A.  Stetson. 

Ames. 

Miss  H.  F.  Osborne. 

Miss  H.  F.  Osborne. 
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Ko. 

• 

Contributor. 

ArH9t. 

S49 

Poet's  Dream. 

C.  A.  Ropes. 

Alex.  Vion. 

SSO 

Canadian  Winter. 

ti  *^ 

Creighoif. 

B61 

Kitchen  and  chicken. 

ti 

Couterier. 

8&2 

Dessert. 

« 

X.  L.  Marsh. 

S» 

The  Darob  Donkey. 

(4 

,  Lalaisse. 

254 

The  First  Ride. 

(( 

Lalaisse. 

855 

Madonna. 

»i 

Shraeder. 

856 

The  Transflguration. 

4i 

S.  B.  Waugb. 

867 

Resignation. 

(i 

Unknown. 

858 

Eastern  Point. 

ii 

Lane. 

859 

English  Inn. 

ti 

D.  F.  Notermay. 

860 

Barn  Yard. 

(( 

861 

Sir  Galahad's  Gnest,  from  Tennyson's 

"Holy  Grail." 

Miss  Osborne. 

Miss  H.  F.  Oibome. 

802 

Portrait  of  Daniel  Webster,  a  relievo 

in  marble.* 

Mr.  Chandler. 

G.  L.  Chandler. 

883 

Portrait  of  Washington. 

Bfr.  Southward. 

George  Southward. 

864 

Marine  View. 

*( 

George  Southward. 

865 

George  Washington. 

E.  W.  Upton. 

J.  Ames. 

866 

Frnit  Piece. 

Miss  Pratt. 

Miss  Pratt. 

867 

Fruit  Piece. 

(( 

Miss  Pratt. 

888 

Rev.  Dr.  Cutler's  Bam,  Hamilton,  Ms. 

F.  Lamson. 

H.  S.  Fiske. 

869 

View  Belknap.  N.  H. 

»< 

H.  8.  Fiske. 

870 

Lsmson's  Bridge,  Topsileld. 
Cymbeline,  Water  Color. 

t< 

C.  C.  Blarcy. 

H.  L.  Burcnmore. 

871 

W.  H.  Foster. 

878 

Interior. 

.1 

Unknown. 

873 

Interior. 

(i 

Unknown. 

874 

Fruit  Piece. 

Miss  SaltonstaU. 

John  Sutton. 

875 

Lynnlieid  Pond. 

It 

R.  D.  Wilkie. 

876 

Copy  ana  Design,  Breast-plate   and 
War  Mantle.    Minerva. 

Miss  Carlton. 

Miss  H.  E.  Carlton. 

877 

Flowers  ft-om  Nature. 

D.  B.  Hagar. 

Miss  H.  K.  Carlton. 

878 

Table  Top,  Roman  Mosaic. 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Safford. 

879 

Fancy  Carved  Ink  Stand. 

Willie  SHfford. 

880 

Marine  View. 

Mrs.  John  N.  Mott. 

Dr.  Rnggles. 

881 

Roses. 

u 

Miss  Siudborg. 

882 

Venice,  Moonlight. 

« 

283 

Venice,  Moonlight. 

l( 

284 

Water  Full. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Wood. 

Griggs. 

285 

Early  Autumn.* 

A  Sibyl ;  copy  ftrom  Guercino. 

Mrs.  Kindler. 

Mrs.  Kindler. 

286 

Mrs.  J.  If.  Sdsbee. 

287 

Rabbits,  copy. 

Miss  Grant. 

Miss  Lydia  Grant. 
Miss  Picketing. 

288 

Lion,  copy,  charcoal. 

Miss  Pickering. 

289 

Azalia  and  Vase. 

u 

Miss  Pickering. 

290 

Cupid  from  Cast,  charcoal. 

Miss  Brown. 

Miss  Alice  Brown. 

891 

Winter  Scene,  copy. 

Miss  Nichols. 

C.  F.  A.  Nichols. 

808 

Flowers,  copy. 

« 

0.  P.  A.  Nichols. 

898 

Hjiooli),  from  object. 
Venetian  Scene. 

Miss  Oliver. 

Miss  Lizzie  OUver. 

894 

J.  M.  Caller. 

Defanx. 

806 

Church  and  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  at 

Rome. 

Miss  Williams. 

Morettl. 

896 

View  on  the  Tiber  near  Rome. 

Geo.  R.  Emmerton. 

J.  M.  Emmerton. 

897 

Monastery  in  Gottenl>erg. 

J.  M.  Caller. 

Delaux. 

808 

Arti8t's  Brook,  North  Conway. 

Daniel  Low. 

Geom  Newcomb. 
MIflsButraan. 

899 

Panel. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Butman. 

800 

Apple  Blossom. 

4( 

Miss  Butman. 

801 

Original   painting  of  Cleopatra,   by 

Guide. 

Miss  E.  Gardner. 

Gnldo. 

902 

Terrier  Study. 

Miss  Agge. 

Miss  A.  Agge. 

S03 

Abd  £1  Kadir,  from  Bronze. 

(4 

Miss  Airge. 

aoi 

Contenlmont,  water  color. 

Miss  Brown. 

C.  P.  Brown. 

806 

The  Little  Foxes. 

W.D.Northend. 

Carter. 

806 

Autumn  Leaves. 

Miss  Allen. 

Miss  Allen. 

807 

Naugus  Head. 

Prof.A.S-Packard 

Mrs.  Hyatt 

806 

Portraits. 

J  Peirce. 

Charles  Osgood. 

809 

Water  Color. 

Miss  A.  M.  Quimby. 
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No. 

ConirUmtor. 

ArtUt, 

310 

Photograph  of  bust  of  Wendell  Phil- 

lips. 

A.  G.  Brown. 

811 

Water  color.  Rosea. 

Pupil  of  8.  E.  Smith. 

81*2 

Paiutin;;,  R08e. 

Pnpll  of  S.  E.  Smith. 

813 

Sepia  Tree  Study. 

Pupil  of  S.  K.  Smith. 

814 

Head  of  an  Armenian  Priest. 

MlHS  M.  E.  Williams. 

815 

Head  of  a  PiUrini. 

Miss  M.K.  Williams. 

816 

Copy  of  picture  In  Boston  Athenaenm. 

Miss  M.  £.  Williams. 

817 

Picture  wrought  on  silk  with  chenille 

and  floss. 

Mrs.  F.  C.Bntman. 

Lucy  Ropes.  1819. 
J.W.  &  J.  S.  Moulton. 

818 

Glace  Portraits. 

819 

Albumen  Portraits. 

J.W.AJ.S.Moulton. 

3M 

Albumen  Portraits. 

J.W.  ft  J.  S.  Moulton. 

821 

Spring  Flowers. 

Mrs.  E.  Putnam. 

Miss  £.  Gardner. 

822 

Portrait. 

Alfred  Poabody. 

Mrs.  Waylnnd  lloyt. 

823 

Portrait. 

i< 

Mrs.  Wayland  Hoyt. 

824 

Intervnle  at  North  Conway. 

Miss  Gardner. 

Miss  £.  Gardner. 

825 

Winter's  Farewell.    This  is  for  sale 
for  the  beneUt  of  the  Salem  Hos- 

pital.* 
Island  of  Pico. 

« 

Miss  E.  Gardner. 

826 

A.  H.  Johnson. 

G.  W.  S.  Benjamin. 
G.  W.  S.  Benjimln. 

327 

English  Channel. 

it 

328 

Apple  Blossoms. 

J.  M.  Caller. 

Miss  Alice  Caller. 

329 

Roses. 

tt 

Miss  Alice  Caller. 

830 

Charcoal  Sketches. 

u 

Miss  Ida  Caller. 

831 

Prayer  in  the  Desert. 

C.  A.  Ropes. 

Pupil  of  Vernct. 

332 

Portrait,  Cromwell. 

A.  O.  Brown. 

833 

Landscape. 

C.  U.  Higbee. 

E.  Burrill,  Jr. 

334 

Flowers. 

Miss  Gardner. 

Mrs.  Gardner. 

335 

Cuttle. 

W.  P.  Upham. 

O.  W.  H.  Upham. 

336 

Landscape. 

Geo.  Nowcomb. 

Geo.  Newcomb. 

837 

Water  Color. 

Miss  M.  Allen. 

Mi»s  M.  Allen. 

338 

Landscape. 

H.  Kilburn. 

H.  Kilburn. 

339 

Landscape. 

M.  Angelo;  engraring. 

it 

H.  Kilburn. 

340 

C.  H.  Higbee. 

Pictures  marked  thus*  were  for  sale.    The  exhibition  was  continued  A*om  Thursday, 
March  11,  to  Friday  evening,  March  19. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  March  22,  1875. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.    The  President  in 
the  chair.     Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  upon 
a  subject  with  which  he  has  become  pretty  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted by  long  and  patient  study. 

He  commenced  by  stating  that  he  should  treat  experimen- 
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tally  the  applications  of  galvanic  electricity  to  a  few  of  the 
arts  of  every  day  life.  Electricity,  he  said,  is  one  of  the 
more  newly  developed  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  forces 
that  nature  offers  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  in  this  great  awak- 
ening on  scientific  subjects,  the  efforts  to  invade  the  pen- 
etralia of  her  domain  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  the 
glorious  revelations  she  has  vouchsafed  of  the  operations 
carried  on  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  her  aerial  and  subter- 
ranean laboratories. 

Electricity,  though  long  known,  has  always  been,  and  is 
now,  very  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  true  it  can  be  lib- 
erated from  its  elemental  prison  house,  measured  and  sent 
laden  with  intelligence  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ia 
a  moment  of  time,  bilt  should  the  question  bo  raised,  ^  What 
is  electricity?"  the  lecturer  said  that  he  for  one  should  have 
to  say,  he  did  not  know.  It  is  simply  known  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  natural  forces,  but  the  intensity 
which  can  carry  it,  upon  a  free  conductor,  entirely  around 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  four  times  in  one  second  is 
utterly  beyond  comprehension. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  it  as  a  fluid,  and  talk  of  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  flowing  through  a  wire.  But  that  cannot 
be,  for  certainly  a  fluid  and  a  solid  cannot  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time.  However,  that  is  a  convenient  way 
of  speaking,  and  to  call  it  a  current  also  hides  our  ignorance 
on  the  subject.  As  one  of  the  natural  forces  it  is  of  very 
vital  importance  in  every  day  life.  It  pervades  all  things. 
The  air  we  breathe  is  vitalized  by  its  presence.  The  food 
we  eat  is  rendei*ed  palatable  and  nutritious  by  its  power.  It 
attends  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the  midday 
solar  heat  causes  a  surging  of  vast  electric  and  magnetic 
forces,  which  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  great  economy 
of  nature. 

The   methods  of   developing  electricity  in  considerable 
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quantities  for  practical  use  are  abundant.  As  the  time 
for  experiments  was  necessarily  short,  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded at  once  with  them.  He  took,  at  first,  one  of  the 
simplest  methods  of  developing  a  galvanic  current.  He 
said  this  is  done  most  effectually  by  subjecting  to  an  acid 
solution  two  metals  of  an  entirely  opposite  nature,  one  of 
which  shall  be  most  easily  oxidized  by  the  acid,  and  the 
other  not  oxidized  at  all.  The  easily  oxidized  or  positive 
metal  is  commercial  zinc ;  the  other  or  negative  metal  is 
pure  platinum,  the  most  refractory  and  valuable  of  metals 
to  the  chemist  and  the  electrician.  K  the  two  metals 
were  alike,  they  would  be  acted  upon  equally,  thus  offer- 
ing no  inducement  for  a  transfer  of  force  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  consequently  no  electrical  action. 

The  lecturer  then  placed  the  metals  in  a  glass  of  water, 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  zinc  plate 
was  amalgamated  with  mercury,  so  that  no  local  action 
should  take  place  until  the  condition  required  for  a  trans- 
fer of  the  tension  or  electro  motive  force  from  one  plate 
to  the  other  was  fulfilled.  That  condition  is  to  place  a 
metallic  connection  from  one  plate  to  the  other,  outside  of 
the  solution,  as  a  conductor  for  the  current  to  travel  upon. 
This  was  done  with  a  piece  of  copper  wire.  The  current 
then  was  flowing  rapidly  along  the  wire,  from  the  platinum 
to  the  zinc  plate.  Through  the  solution  it  was  flowing 
from  the  zinc  to  the  platinum.  The  water  was  decom- 
posing, the  oxygen  evolving  at  the  zinc  plate  and  the 
hydrogen  at  the  platinum.  The  sulphur  attacking  the 
zinc  was  precipitated  in  the  form  of  crystallized  sulphate 
of  zinc. 

The  wire  conductor  may  be  one  inch  long  or  one  thou- 
sand miles  long,  and  the  electric  force  will  be  felt  equally 
along  its  whole  length,  the  strength  of  batteiy  being 
equal  to  the  resistance  of  the-wire.    Now  to  utilize  this 
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current  of  electricity  for  a  motive  power,  it  must  be  con- 
verted into  magnetism,  which  is  easily  done  by  wrapping 
insulated  copper  wire,  in  many  turns,  around  soft  iron  of 
any  convenient  shape. 

One  of  the  many  practical  uses  of  the  electric  cun*ent 
he  explained  by  the  use  of  apparatus  which  was  put  up 
in  a  circuit  about  the  hall.  It  represented  a  circuit  of 
street  gas-lights,  such  as  have  been  in  use  in  Ward  Three 
in  this  city  since  last  fall,  and  though  the  winter  has  been 
an  unusually  severe  one,  they  have  proved  themselves 
equal  to  it,  and  have  worked  with  perfect  success  through 
the  severest  storms.  The  apparatus  consisted  substan- 
tially of  an  electro  magnet,  an  armature,  ratchet  wheel 
and  pawl.  Two  wires  led  from  the  battery  at  the  cen- 
tral station  to  the  first  light  in  the  circuit,  and  thence  to 
each  one  in  its  turn.  When  a  current  was  sent  out  on  the 
lighting  wire,  the  magnet  was  charged,  the  armature  of 
which  actuates  the  pawl  and  ratchet  wheel,  thus  opening 
the  cock  to  let  on  the  gas,  at  the  same  time,  by  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  current  at  the  tip,  lighting  the  gas.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  half  second  of  time  which  it  takes 
to  turn  on  and  light  the  gas,  the  current  was  sent  forward, 
by  the  action  of  a  cam  and  spring,  to  the  next  light,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  circuit.  A  reverf^al  of  the  switch 
at  head  quarters  sent  out  a  current  on  the  other  wire, 
which  by  a  similar  operation  turned  off  the  gas  at  the  rate 
of  four  burners  in  one  second. 

After  explaining  the  apparatus  very  fully  and  minutely, 
in  its  capacity  as  a  burglar  alarm,  etc.,  the  lecturer  passed 
on  to  the  consideration  of  some  other  branches  of  electri- 
cal science.  The  subject  of  ocean  telegraphy  was  taken 
up  and  treated  as  fully  as  the  time  would  permit,  by  the 
use  of  actual  working  apparatus  and  diagrams. 

After  speaking  of  the  importance  of  international  tele- 
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graphic  commuuication,  in  a  political  and  commercial 
light,  the  lecturer  introduced  some  very  delicate  receiving 
apparatus,  to  show  the  great  difference  between  ocean 
and  land  telegraphy.  He  explained  that  instead  of  the 
noise,  glare  of  light,  clicking  and  bustle  of  an  ordinary 
telegraph  office,  the  cable  office  was  silent  and  dark,  to 
enable  the  watchful  operator  to  detect  the  slight  deflection 
of  the  tiny  pencil  of  light  which  was  to  impart  to  him 
the  intelligence  which  had  flushed  along  under  a  thousand 
watery  leagues  from  a  distant  part  of  the  world.  After 
explaining  the  reversing  key  and  the  different  methods  of 
working  cables,  by  reversal  and  change  of  potential,  the 
lecturer  explained  by  diagrams  some  of  the  methods  of 
locating  a  fault  or  a  break  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  the  shore,  down  deep  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  ;  also  how  a  steamer  would  go  almost  directly  over 
the  spot,  find,  take  up  and  repair  the  fault.  Several 
specimens  of  cables  were  exhibited. 

A  very  sensitive  tangent  galvanometer  with  a  small 
reflector  within  its  coils  was  arranged  to  receive  a  small 
ray  of  light  coming  from  a  lamp,  through  a  small  hole  in 
the  side  of  a  box.  On  the  back  of  the  reflector  was  fas- 
tened a  very  small  magnetic  needle,  which  was  deflected 
to  the  right  or  left  in  obedience  to  the  positive  or  negative 
current  sent  through  the  wire  by  the  reversing  key  at  the 
sending  station.  The  ray  of  light  from  the  darkened  box 
falling  upon  the  reflector  through  a  convex  lens,  was  re- 
flected upon  a  screen  at  the  top  of  the  box. 

A  positive  current  through  the  galvanometer  would 
throw  the  little  spot  of  light  to  the  right  of  zero  on  the 
screen.  A  negative  current  would  throw  it  to  the  left, 
thus  producing  the  combination,  which  to  the  practised 
eye  formed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  lecturer  then  gave  an  illustration  of  the  very  deli- 
cate and  difficult  process  of  finding  a  break  or  fault  in  the 
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cable  in  mid-ocean.  For  instance,  a  very  slight  abrasion 
occurs  in  the  insulation  of  the  conductor  at  some  point  in 
the  ocean.  It  is  just  sufficient  to  allow  enough  of  the 
current  to  escape  to  prevent  intelligent  communication. 
The  test  is  made  by  disconnecting  both  ends  of  the  cable 
from  all  apparatus.  A  test  battery  and  sensitive  galva- 
nometer are  then  applied  to  one  end,  and  the  resistance  in 
OHMS  of  that  portion  is  obtained,  which  is  the  resistance 
of  the  conductor  to  the  fault,  plus  the  resistance  of  the 
fault  itself  to  the  earth.  Then  the  same  process  is  re- 
peated from  the  other  end. 

The  resistance  of  the  fault  itself  must  be  eliminated 
from  both  tests,  and  as  it  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases, 
the  process  will  be  as  follows : 

To  the  known  resistance  of  the  whole  cable  add  the 
obtained  resistance  of  one  test,  deduct  from  that  the  ob- 
tained resistance  of  the  other  test,  divide  that  result  by 
two  and  you  have  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  in  the 
first  test  from  the  office  to  the  fault,  in  ohms,  which  is 
easily  reduced  to  miles  and  fractions  of  a  mile. 

The  chart  then  gives  its  locality  in  the  ocean.  A 
steamer  then  goes  as  near  to  the  spot  as  possible  and 
drags  for  the  cable  until  it  is  fished  up.  By  cutting  the 
cable  it  is  easily  ascertained  which  side  of  the  steamer 
the  fault  lies. 

The  cable  is  then  picked  up  by  machinery  and  passed 
along  across  the  deck  as  the  steamer  proceeds.  By  pass- 
ing it  through  a  tank  of  water  connected  by  very  delicate 
test  apparatus  to  the  sea,  the  fault  announces  itself  the 
moment  it  reaches  the  tank  of  water  on  deck.  It  is  then 
cut  out.  Communication  is  established  with  both  sides 
of  the  ocean,  the  cable  is  joined,  the  insulation  is  com- 
pleted, and  it  is  dropped  down  into  its  bed  of  infusoria, 
to  throb  again  with  those  mysterious  international  im- 
pulses. 
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The  finding  of  a  break  in  the  cable  is  similar  in  some 
respects,  he  said,  to  the  process  just  described. 

The  lecturer  then  explained  by  diagrams  the  duplex  or 
double  transmission  system,  where  two  messages  are  sent 
at  the  same  time  in  opposite  directions  upon  the  same 
wire  without  interference. 

The  lecture  was  closed  by  a  series  of  brilliant  experi- 
ments in  electro-magnetism,  the  electric  light,  the  defla- 
gration of  metals  by  the  electric  current,  and  the  explosion 
of  electric  torpedoes. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  Apbil  5,  1875. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  Qtorg9  H.  Allen,  Boston,  March  S|S2;  SAmnel  L.  Boardman,  Aagnsta, 
Ke.,  March  17;  John  M.  Bradbury,  Ipswich,  March  1;  Waldo  Hlgginson,  Boston, 
March  2;  Frank  M.  Caryl,  Franklin,  N.  J.,  March  22;  A.  P.  Mayer,  Uoboken,  N.  J., 
March  1;  George  B.  Gayett,  Boston,  March  10;  Eufas  King,  New  York,  March  24; 
C.  F.  Maynard*  NewtonvlUe,  March  5;  Thomas  E.  Proctor,  Boston,  March  4;  R. 
BIdgway,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  21, 29;  Smith  ft  Co.«  Wobum,  April  1;  Bristol 
Naturalist  Society,  Feb.  28;  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Jan.  ; 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  March  9;  BulTalo  Historical  Society,  March  24; 
Iowa  State  Historical  Society,  March  80;  Maryland  Historical  Society,  March  26; 
New  York  Historical  Society,  March  26;  Wein,  K.  Akademle  der  Wissensohaften, 
Mun  9, 16;  Worcester,  Public  Library,  March  24. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  to  the 
.library  : — 

By  Donation. 

Kellkt,  Jamss  H.   Essex  Register  for  1828, 1898.   1  toI.  A>Ho. 
MACKBNzne,  S.  S.,  of  Topsfleld.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  16. 
Mass.  Horticultubal  Socibtt.   Transactions  of.    1874,  pt  11. 
Mbboahtilb  Libbabt  Association  or  Sab  Fbaboisoo.    Twanty-Seeond 
Annual  Report.   1874. 
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cable  in  mid-ocean.  For  instP  ^  nRy-second  Annu«i  Report, 
occurs  in  the  insulation  of  ♦  y' ^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ c„,, u> cob- 
the  ocean.  It  is  j-.st  .^^^^  cr--";^^-!;^ 
current  to  escape  to  -^f^2  whue.  sto.  i874.   p«««»;.^ 

The  test  is  made  b"  :^  KxpU,r.«on.  .na  Sorveywet  or  t^ 

from  all  appara*       .  >;  -u^v.--  p.»^^^^^^^^        ^.     ,,,.. 
nometer  are  t'         v^,.  i  v<»i-  «»•   ^c  *  ^  j^,„^,„  ,„  cermai.. 

/.  XL  '/-fFoe'ry-   1  vol-  '"'»•  _.'„,,  observations.   4  »oU. 

OHMS  Of  th'  y.,.^.,  e.   *->-«-,«rrogHrni^onary.    l;roU 

Of  the  cc  .;:;.:^'t.rtr  aX-ucs  or«.n.e^^^^      s: 

fault  it'  .■•^>^o.    American  AO...    Ivol.foUo.    Log  Boo 

P^'^tr  -^<i?:«,«..    WasWngton  Astronomical  and  Met«>rolos.ca. 

""  '"^^.^f^  ^^^-  **^-  **     T«n  26  Feb. «,  9,  March  9, 16, 1875. 

f  ■?^:^S:^rr  SS^rCf-B-- Oente-nni...  .^1-   »,  .- 

>««^S*TOBAU8T  SociBTT.    Proceeomg.  - . 

/?,C*I.  8CBV.T  O,  CXKABA.    B-P^^f'Jf.'^^Cri.'!^.  ''" 

»%riS:?^-Kty^C;  Mas..   Twenty-Second  Annnal  Beport  ofU- 
4r  •  Ao.a.«r  o,  Hxxtn^  -«-    Proceeding..    PU«.  Oc»..  «o.. 

"T^JSIh-h..   American  Jonma,  of  Bdn^-o-     Ameri«.^  ^^TZ  O^ 
,„d  «re.m.   Gardener's  Monthly     «>°»^"J' ^„"'Kter-   ^V^'^  Tr.n«:ript. 
j;,wlr.h  Chronicle.     Lawrejico  American      L5^»»  »^^^^ 
NaUon.   Nature.   Peabody  Pre...   Salem  Obseiver. 

Amon<.  the  donations  announced  were  a  collection  of 
gli  ware  made  at  the  works  of,  -^  ^"^f.^^^^^^^^^ 
loston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company,  through  Mr  John  . 
C.  Lee.  of  Salem,  illustrative  of  glass  manufactme. 

Horace  Brown,  Oliver  D.  Way  and  Daniel  C.  Man- 
ning, of  Salem,  and  George  W.  Grader,  of  Marblehead, 
were  elected  resident  members. 


\ 


\ 
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C.  BoLLEs  presented  to  the  Institute  about 
» 0  examples  of  East  Indian  and  Japanese  paper, 
jvmer  obtained  in  London  through  the  kindness  of 
i..  C.  Cooke,  Esq.,  and  the  latter  derived  from  exchange 
with  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington.  After  . 
speaking  of  the  ancient  paper  made  by  expanding  sec- 
tions of  the  cellular  tissues  of  plants,  as  the  papyrus  of 
the  Egyptians  and  the  rice  paper  of  the  Chinese,  Mr. 
Bolles  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  paper 
exhibited  to  the  Institute  was  made  from  the  bark  of  the 
Paper  Mulberry  {Broussonetia  papyrif era)  ^ih^  same  sub- 
stance which,  beaten  out  without  pulping,  forms  the 
Tappa  cloth  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders.  One  remarkable 
thing  about  the  series  of  paper  presented  was  its  range 
of  texture  and  weight ;  as  the  examples  exhibited  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  tracing  paper,  the  coarsest 
"board,"  and  most  of  the  intermediate  grades.  Many 
specimens,  especially  those  used  for  book-binding  and 
box-covering,  were  profusely  and  artistically  ornamented 
in  color.  A  very  fine  and  gauzy  paper  was  shown  as  the 
goldsmiths'  substitute  for  cotton.  Perhaps  the  most  curi- 
ous was  the  vegetable  leather,  not  to  be  distinguished  in 
weight,  color  or  flexibility  from  the  best  morocco  for 
binders'  use.  A  description  of  the  manufacture  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute" 
for  January,  1875. 

The  East  Indian  paper  was  manufactured  from  a  greater 
variety  of  substances.  Some  from  Cashmere  was  from 
waste  silk  and  examples  from  Berar  from  bamboo.  A 
very  delicate,  highly  colored  and  tough  paper  was  the 
"kite  paper"  of  Oude.  Accompanying  this  series  were 
the  bark  of  Broussonetia  papyrifera  and  Daphne  canna- 
bina,  with  the  pulps  made  from  both. 
It  is  understood  that  these  series  are  only  in  commence- 
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ment  of  a  cabinet  illustrating  paper-making  of  all  coun- 
tries and  ages,  to  which  the  Institute  solicits  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  BoUeSy  when  in  England,  procured  a  large  number 
of  specimens  of  vegetable  fibres,  which  have  been  hand- 
somely mounted,  and  will  be  properly  an*anged  for  ex- 
hibition, in  the  new  department  of  Technology,  which  has 
been  organized  by  the  Institute,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
prove  both  interesting  and  instructive.  He  also  obtained, 
through  the  courtesy  of  M.  C.  Cooke,  Esq.,  a  variety  of 
models  in  clay,  showing  the  different  classes  of  workmen 
engaged  in  the  various  processes  of  paper  manufacture  as 
practised  in  India.  Specimens  of  each  were  shown  to 
the  audience. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
very  similar  materials  (the  inner  bark  of  trees,  leaves  of 
rushes,  etc.),  described  by  Mr.  BoUes  as  used  by  the 
ancient  races  of  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
were  also  used  by  the  prehistoric  races  of  this  country  for 
the  purpose  of  making  garments,  as  proved  by  the  speci- 
mens which  he  had  exhibited  at  a  former  meeting. 
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8TN0NTMT,  DE8CEIPTI0X,  HI8TORT,  DISTRIBUTION  AND  HABITS  OF 
THE  PRAIRIE  HARE  (LEPUS  CAMPESTRIS). 

Bt  Db.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A. 

Synonymy. 

Lepua  virginianus  var,1,  Harl.,  Fn.  Amer.  195^310  (based  entirely  on  the  ''Vary- 
Ing  Hare  of  Lewis  and  Clark,*'  inj^a ;  description  from  these  authors). 

Lepui  virginianus  ["Harl.''],  Rich.,  F.  B.  A.  i,  1829, 824  (Saskatchewan;  N.  to 
65*.  Not  of  Harlan,  op.  eit.  196,  which  is  X.  amer<can«s).— Maxih.,  Reise,  1, 1880, 
606. 

Lepui  eamjMf^Hf,  Bach.,  J.  A.  N.  8.  P.  yll,  pt.  11, 1887, 349;  Till,  pt.  1, 1839, 80  (hi 
white  pelage).  WATERH.,N.H.Mamni^iI,  1843, 127.  GiEB.,Siingeth.  1855, 449.  Bd., 
M.  N.  A.  1857, 685.  Nkwb.,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  ▼!,  1857, 63  (upper  California  and  Oregon). 
Coop,  and  Suckl.,  N.  H.  W.  T.  18G0,  pp.  104, 131  (Columbia  to  the  Missouri).  Hatd., 
Tr.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  xil,  1802, 148  (upper  Missouri).  Maxoi,  Arch.  f.  Naturg.  xvUi, 
1862,  ;  Vers.  N.- A.  SSng.  18G2;  103.  Allek,  Bull.  Ess.  Inst,  vi,  1874,  pp.  62,  68, 61, 
66  (Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah).  Ames,  Bull.  Miun.  Acad.  Nat.  Scl. 
1874, 70  (Minnesota). 

LepuM  townsendii,  BACH.,  J.  A.  N.  8.  P.  vlii,  pt.  1, 1830, 06,  pi.  3  (Columbia  R.,  in 
summer  pelage).  Towns.,  Narr.  1839, 325.  AUD.  and  Bach.,  Q.  N.  A.  i,  1849, 26,  pi. 
8.   Stet.,  U.  8.  Qeol.  Surv.  Terr.  1870, 402  (Wyoming). 

Varying  Hare,  Lewis  and  Clark,  ii,  179  (earliest  identifiable  account).  Harl., 
op.  et  1. 0.    (Not  of  authors  generally.) 

Prairie  Hare  of  the  Fur  Traders.    Rich.,  op.  et  I.  e, 

Jaekaae  Babbit,  VuLO.,  in  the  regions  it  inhabits. 
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Description  {from  various  specimens  collected  by  the  writer  in  July  and 

August,  in  Montana,  lat.  49°). 

With  the  general  form  of  the  other  large,  long-limbed,  great-eared 
hares  of  the  west.  Ears,  measured  ttom  extreme  base,  decidedly 
longer  than  head  fYx)m  nose  to  occiput.  Tall  vertebrse  about  as  long 
as  ears  A:om  their  extreme  base  —  longer  than  height  of  ear  above  its 
notch.  Hind  foot  rather  longer  than  ears  or  tail,  about  twice  as  long 
as  fore  foot  from  the  wrist.  Tail  with  Its  hairs  longer  than  ear  or 
foot.  Width  of  ear,  pressed  flat,  about  one-half  its  height.  Soles 
and  palms  densely  hairy  throughout,  the  pads  reaching  to  the  ends  of 
the  nails.  Whiskers  as  long  as  the  head,  some  black,  others  white. 
A  few  black  bristles  over  the  eyes,  the  lower  series  constituting  true 
eyelashes.  Edges  of  the  eyelids  naked.  Muzzle  completely  clothed. 
Ears  softly  and  closely  Airry  both  sides,  excepting  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  concavity,  and  with  a  long  thin  hairy  fringe  on  the  anterior 
folded  over  edge.    General  pelage  extremely  long,  loose  and  fluflTy. 

General  color  of  the  upper  parts  pale  dull  yellowish  gray,  greatly 
predominating  over  a  dusky  brown  with  which  it  is  mingled.  The 
bases  of  the  hairs  are  plumbeous-white,  to  which  succeeds  a  dusky 
interval,  the  yellowish  gray  furnishing  the  tip.  This  predominant 
tone  is  pretty  uniform,  but  there  is  an  obscurely  darker  median  dorsal 
area ;  while  back  of  the  ears,  on  the  sides,  hips,  buttocks,  and  in  Ikct 
all  around  the  general  dorsal  area,  the  color  lightens,  by  extinction 
of  the  dusky,  into  a  pale  plumbeous  gray,  with  a  faint  yellowish  gray 
tinge.  The  throat  band  is  of  this  latter  character,  and  so  are  the 
outer  surfaces  of  the  limbs  for  some  distance.  Toward  the  extremi- 
ties, however,  the  limbs  become  more  decidedly  yellowish  brown, 
slightly  toned  with  dusky.  The  feet-pads  are  dirt^  brown,  as  if  soiled 
by  continued  contact  with  the  ground.  The  under  side  of  the  head, 
and,  indeed,  all  the  under  parts  excepting  the  throat  band,  are  pure 
cottony  white.  The  tail  is  pure  white,  too  —  a  strong  character  of 
the  species  —  the  dark  dorsal  area  which  obtains  in  its  allies  being 
wholly  wanting,  or  merely  indicated  by  a  slight  plumbeous  line,  pro- 
longed part  way  down  the  top  of  the  tail.  The  crown  of.  the  head 
agrees  with  the  upper  parts  in  general,  but  owing  to  the  closeness  of 
the  fur,  the  pattern  is  finer,  and  the  darker  annulations  of  the  hairs 
gives  a  heavy  ground  upon  which  the  yellowish  tips  of  the  hairs  are 
more  sharply  displayed.  This  darker  coronal  area  is  enclosed  be- 
tween light  transocular  stripes,  not  well  defined,  but  still  showing 
plainly  by  contrast.  The  eyelids  themselves  are  white.  The  extreme 
muzzle  and  the  cheeks  for  a  short  distance,  are  light  bufly  brown,  or 
pale  i;iwn  color,  well  contrasted  against  the  pure  white  of  the  chin. 
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The  ears  are  strongly  particolored.  The  back  of  the  ear  is  snow- 
white  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  tip,  where  it  is  abraptly  black. 
The  very  edge  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ear  is  snow  white  at 
base,  bat  generally  tinged  with  tawny  in  the  rest  of  its  extent.  The 
broadly  folded  over  anterior  border  of  the  ear,  and  the  fUrriest  part 
of  the  inside  of  the  car  opposite  are  like  the  crown  of  the  head,  bat 
the  pattern  is  still  finer.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  ear  gives  a  deli- 
cate fawn- colored  stripe  all  the  way  along,  supplemented  by  a  pure 
white  fringe  of  longer  hairs.  The  tip  of  the  ear  in  front  is  black  like 
the  back,  but  this  black  tipping  is  of  less  extent  than  it  is  behind. 
The  shortest  pilous  hairs  of  the  concavity  of  the  ear  are  white,  tend- 
ing to  pale  fawn  color  towards  the  end  of  the  ear.  Sometimes  that 
portion  of  the  concavity  of  the  ear  which  is  not  covered  by  the  fold 
of  the  anterior  border  shows  a  quite  blackish  area,  only  less  conspicu- 
ous than  the  black  tip. 

The  sexes  of  this  species  are  not  distinguished  by  any  constant 
color-marks,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  there  are 
any  other  than  the  purely  sexual  external  characters,  though  the 
«male  may  average  rather  the  larger,  longer-limbed  and  greater-eared. 
Nor  are  the  young,  from  the  time  they  are  a  few  weeks  old,  materi- 
ally different  from  the  adults.  The  very  young  rabbits,  however, 
have  distinguishing  color-marks.  The  dark  portions  of  the  hairs  are 
extensive  and  intense ;  while  the  flir  is  so  remarkably  long,  loose  and 
straggling  that  this  dark  color  is  more  apparent  than  it  is  in  the 
adults.  There  are  also  some  curious  special  head  markings.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  these  is  a  small  pure  white  spot,  exactly  on  the 
middle  of  the  crown ;  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  white  eye 
stripe,  a  white  patch  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  white  on  the  side  of  the 
nose.  These  markings  are  diflftise  and  irregular,  but  still  quite  notice- 
able ;  and  the  coronal  spot  persists  usually  until  the  animal  is  well 
grown.  The  foot-pads  are  white  or  whitish  until  they  become  grad- 
ually discolored  by  contact  with  the  ground.  The  incisors  are  white. 
On  comparing  very  young  animals  with  Indlvidaals  of  the  same  size 
of  the  cotton  tail  of  the  region  (the  latter  must  be  a  week  or  so  older 
to  attain  corresponding  dimensions)  the  differences  are  very  obvious. 
The  larger  species  already  displays  the  longer  limbed  and  seemingly 
'Mooser-jointed"  characteristics  of  its  kind,  in  comparison  with  the 
close-set,  chubby  form  of  the  smaller  rabbit :  the  far  is  very  notably 
longer,  looser  and  fluffier,  without  the  smoothness  and  gloss  of  that 
of  the  other  species ;  while  the  coloration  is  entirely  mixed  blackish 
and  yellowish  gray,  without  any  of  the  rich  ruddy  tints  of  the  limbs, 
breast  and  nape,  which  appear  from  the  first  In  the  smaller  species. 
The  black  tips  of  the  ears  and  their  fawn  colored  margins  are  also 
characteristic. 
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Winter  pelage.  White,  more  or  less  mixed  with  gray  undenieath, 
and  with  rasty  markings,  especially  on  the  legs  and  ears.  The  species 
probably  never  becomes  entirely  pure  white,  like  L,  glacialis. 
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The  written  history  of  this  species,  though  somewhat 
involved,  may  be  fully  elucidated.  As  in  the  cases  of 
so  many  of  our  western  animals,  we  owe  our  first  recog-^ 
nizable  account  of  this  species  to  Lewis  and  Clark, 
whose  description,  though  not  entirely  correct,  is  per- 
fectly recognizable  as  belonging  here.  In  1825,  Dr. 
Harlan  copied  their  accounts  in  substance,  querying  the 
animal  as  a  variety  of  his  L.  viryinianus  (the  L.  ameri" 
eanus  of  authors).  In  1B29,  Sir  John  Richardson  gave 
an  accurate  description,  as  far  as  his  slight  material  went, 
supplemented  with  the  account  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and 
from  his  whole  article  it  is  evident  he  had  this  species 
in  view,  although  he  miscalled  it  L.  virginianus^  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  same  as  Harlan's  animal,  which  it  is 
not.  The  Prince  Maximilian  repeated  Richardson's  mis- 
take of  nomenclature ;  his  account  is  otherwise  accurate 
and  unmistakable.     In  1837,  Dr.  Bachman  described  it 


>  A  fireeh  male  specimen  firom  near  Milk  Biver,  July  5, 1874.  Testes  elongate, 
loosely  pendulons,  inguinal.  Ear  aboTe  occiput,  5.60.  Eye  grayish  yellow.  Hu- 
merus, 4.00.    Femur,  5.00. 

s  A  firesh  female  specimen  from  near  Milk  Biyer,  July  10, 1874.  Ear  above  head, 
6.00;  width,  pressed  flat,  3.00. 

*  A  flresh  female  specimen  firom  Three  Buttes,  Montana,  Aug.,  9,  1874.  Bar 
above  head,  5.00;  width,  3.25. 
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in  winter  dress  as  X.  campestriSy  the  first  tenable  specific 
name.  Shortly  afterward,  receiving  it  in  summer  dress, 
and  being  assured  that  it  was  not  a  "varying"  hare,  he 
redescribed  it  as  X.  townsendii.  His  subsequent  suspi- 
cion, that  his  two  names  applied  to  the  same  animal  in 
different  vestures,  as  strongly  expressed  in  the  later  work 
above  quoted,  has  been  amply  verified.  Since  the  recti- 
fied collation  of  synonymy  by  Prof.  Baird  in  1857,  we 
find  this  well  marked,  abundant  and  widely  distributed 
species  noticed  at  greater  or  less  length,  and  under  its 
proper  name,  by  nearly  all  the  naturalists  who  have  visited 
the  northwestern  or  western  territories,  and  reported  the 
♦  result  of  their  observations.  It  may  now  be  considered 
as  a  well  known  and  thoroughly  established  species. 

Its  geographical  distribution  may  be  given  with  an  un- 
doubted close  approximation  to  accuracy  of  detail.  In 
firitish  America,  according  to  our  chief  if  not  only  au- 
thority, Sir  John  Richardson,  it  has  been  traced  north  to 
i)5^ ;  **it  is  a  common  animal  on  the  plains  through  which 
the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  flow, 
and  which  extend  as  far  eastward  as  the  Winepegoosis 
and  southern  extremity  of  Winepeg  Lake."  Along  the 
northern  border  of  the  United  States  I  have  myself  ob- 
served it  from  the  beginning  of  the  great  plains  just  west 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  north,  in  eastern  Dakota,  to  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  most  abundant  in 
the  region  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Milk  River ;  but  I 
have  traced  it  in  southeastern  Dakota  almost  to  the  Iowa 
border.  According  to  my  observations  it  is  the  only 
jackass  rabbit  of  Dakota  and  Montana.  In  Kansas,  Mr. 
Allen  states,  "a  few  were  seen  in  summer  on  the  plains 
north  of  Fort  Hays,  and  in  winter  from  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  state  as  far  east  as  Bunker  Hill  Station."  In 
this  region  they  are  associated  with  L.  callotis.     In  Colo- 
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rado,  the  same  author  mentions  that  the  species  occurs  in 
the  parks,  another  species  being  there  characteristic  of 
the  timbered  mountainous  region.  Mr.  Allen  also  found 
it  "more  or  less  common  everywhere"  in  southwestern 
Wyoming,  and  extremely  abundant  in  certaiu  localities. 
To  conclude  with  this  gentleman's  observations,  he  fur- 
thermore noted  its  common  presence  in  the  valley  of  the 
Salt  Lake,  Utah,  where,  as  in  Kansas,  it  is  associated 
with  i.  callotis.  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  now  see  that 
the  animal  inhabits  the  prairie  region  of  more  than  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States,  from  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  great  plains  westward.  Our  advices  from  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  equally  explicit.  Dr.  Suckley  * 
reports  it  from  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon,  and  Mr. 
George  Gibbs  states  that  it  is  common  on  the  plains  of 
the  Columbia  east  of  the  Cascades.  In  California,  Dr. 
Newberry  has  indicated  the  limit  of  the  range,  at  the 
point  where  the  species  is  replaced  by  the  ordinary  "jack- 
ass" of  that  state,  X.  calif  or  nicus.  "The  Prairie  or 
Townsend's  Hare  is  unknown  in  the  valleys  of  California, 
though  we  found  it  a  short  distance  south  of  the  parallel 
of  42^,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  inhabit  that  state.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  even  in  the 
hills  northeast  of  Fort  Reading,  we  found  the  'jackass 
rabbit'  {L.  californicus)  everywhere  abundant,  the  only 
harej  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  known  to 
exist  there  —  L.  ariemisicey  audubonii  and  trowbridgii 
being  all  called  rabbits.  Crossing  the 'divide' between 
Lassen's  butte,  and  coming  down  into  the  interior  or  Kla- 
math basin,  on  the  upper  branches  of  Pitt  River,  w^e  lost 
sight  of  the  Californian  species,  to  see  no  more  of  it  till 
our  return  south  months  afterward.  In  its  place  another 
species  *  *  *  began  to  be  occasionally  seen,  at  first 
very  rarely,  afterwards  oftener,  as  we  approached  the 
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Columbia,  but  never  anywhere,  in  the  region  we  visited, 
becoming  so  abundant  as  the  Californian  hare  in  some 
parts  of  its  habitat.  I  saw  the  first  individual  of  this 
species  on  the  shores  of  Wright  Lake."  From  this  the 
limit  of  southward  extension  in  California  would  seem  to 
be  more  restricted  than  it  is  in  the  regions  farther  east. 
We  have  nothing  to  show  that  it  occurs  on  the  immediate 
Pacific  slopes,  and  it  probably  does  not.  Nor  did  I  ever 
ascertain  its  presence  in  New  Mexico  or  Arizona,  where 
X.  callotis  is  found. 

This,  then,  is  the  characteristic  hare  of  the  great  plains 
— towards  its  southern  limit  associated  with  L.  callotis 
and  L,  cdlifornicxis^  and  on  its  mountainous  confines 
meeting  with  the  hare  of  the  timber  of  those  regions — 
but  throughout  vastly  the  greater  portion  of  its  range 
occupying  the  territory  as  the  only  representative  of  the 
several  great  hares  of  the  west,  all  of  which  are  known, 
wherever  found,  as  ** jackass  rabbits,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  small  species  of  the  L,  aylvaticus  type.  It  is 
further  notable  as  the  only  one  of  the  very  large  long- 
limbed  and  great-eared  group  which,  like  L.  americanus^ 
regularly  turns  white  in  winter.  The  change  probably 
occurs,  in  most  cases,  throughout  the  range  of  the  species ; 
in  noilhern  parts  it  appears  to  be  universal ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  advices  we  have  that  it  does  not  change  are  from 
Kansas,  where,  Mr.  Allen  states,  that  about  half  the  spec- 
imens he  secured  in  December  and  January  retained  their 
summer  colors.  There  may,  however,  be  some  localities 
where  the  change  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
But  even  in  the  most  northerly  portions  of  its  range,  the 
change  does  not  appear  to  be  complete.  There  remains 
much  bluish-gray  about  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  and  brown, 
rusty  or  yellowish  tinges  in  places.  The  pale  brown  or 
fawn  colored  borders  of  the  ears,  and  the  similar  colors 
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of  the  limbs  towards  their  extremities,  appear  to  be  al- 
ways retained.  This  is  much  as  iu  L.  americanxis.  The 
periods  of  the  change  are  April  and  November. 

In  noting  the  habitat  of  the  Prairie  Hare,  we  must 
exclude  from  its  range  those  portions  which  are  wooded. 
Emphatically  an  animal  of  the  plains,  it  never,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  enters  timber,  though  ranging  up  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  woods.  Thus,  we  find  it  in  the  under- 
brush, sometimes  quite  heavy,  of  the  river  bottoms  of 
the  larger  water  courses  in  the  west,  but  not  in  the  woods 
that  immediately  fringe  the  rivers.  It  remains  with  us 
as  we  approach  the  timbered  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  we  lose  it  in  half  a  day's  journey  as  we 
fairly  enter  the  timber  belt.  It  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
great  sage  barrens  of  the  west  as  the  sage  cock  itself;  and 
in  the  more  favored,  grassy  regions  it  is  equally  abundant. 
I  have  found  it  also  in  vast  alkaline  deserts  I  have  trav- 
ersed, and  in  those  scarcely  less  forbidding  tracts  where 
a  scanty  herbage  struggles  with  patches  of  prickly  pear, 
mile  after  mile.  In  the  more  desolated  regions,  the  only 
associate  of  its  kind  is  the  sage  rabbit ;  near  most  of  the 
water  courses  it  will  be  found  that  the  timber  contains 
another  ally,  the  common  cottontail;  but  out  on  the 
broad  rolling  prairie,  peculiarly  its  home,  it  flourishes 
almost  alone. 

Nor  is  the  prairie  hare  in  the  least  gregarious.  I  have 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  several  together,  and  indeed  it 
is  rare  to  find  even  two  together,  at  any  season  whatever. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  solitary  animals  with  which  I  have 
become  acquainted.  As  we  measure  the  weary  miles  of 
a  day's  march,  a  hare  springs  almost  from  beneath  our 
feet,  and  another  and  another  appears  in  succession,  but 
always  separated  and  independent  of  each  other.  I  have 
never  found  any  kind  of  locality  even,  which,  presenting 
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special  attractions,  might  invite  many  hares  together. 
All  places  are  alike  to  them;  the  oldest  frontiersman, 
probably,  could  never  guess  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
where  the  next  hare  to  bound  off  before  him  would  appear. 
If  it  have  any  preference,  however,  it  is  for  "weedy" 
tracts  of  which  the  sage  brush  regions  furnish  the  best 
examples;  there  it  finds  shelter  which  the  low,  crisp, 
grass  of  rolling  prairie  does  not  afford,  and  also  doubtless 
secures  a  greater  variety  of  food.  Like  many  other  ani- 
mals of  the  great  plains,  it  appears  independent  of  water ; 
but  we  must  judge  this  to  be  only  an  appearance. 

In  the  regions  where  I  have  studied  this  hare,  the 
female  brings  forth  in  June  and  early  July — oftener  the 
latter — and  apparently  only  one  litter  is  produced  each 
season.  The  number  of  young  is  five  or  six,  as  a  rule. 
The  form  is  simply  constructed,  without  burrowing,  in 
the  grass  beneath  some  low,  thick  bush  or  tuft  of  weeds. 
The  young  are  said  to  suckle  and  follow  the  mother  for 
a  month  or  more.  They  are  agile  little  creatures,  even 
when  only  a  week  or  two  old,  and  it  is  only  when  very 
young  that  they  can  be  caught  by  hand.  In  travelling 
along  the  Milk  River  (where  the  species  was  abundant), 
early  in  July,  I  had  several  little  ones  brought  to  me,  and 
some  I  kept  for  a  time  in  a  box.  They  had  been  stum- 
bled upon  as  they  dodged  about  in  the  grass,  disturbed 
from  their  nest  by  the  passage  of  our  party.  Though 
only  five  or  six  inches  long,  they  had  all  the  motions  and 
attitudes  characteristic  of  the  parents,  and  made  shift  to 
run  about  quite  cleverly.  They  could  not  eat,  but  some 
of  them  could  be  coaxed  to  lick  a  little  milk.  Their  ap- 
pearance, even  at  this  early  age,  was  unmistakable ;  the 
differences  between  them  and  young  sage  rabbits  of  the 
same  size  are  elsewhere  given.  By  the  end  of  July  we 
happened  upon  no  prairie  hares  still  so  young  as  to  be 
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taken  in  hand,  though  the  third  or  half  grown  ones  used 
often  to  stray  about  our  camps,  affording  great  amusement 
in  the  attempts  instantly  made  by  ^*all  hands"  to  catch 
them. 

I  have  not  been  eye-witness  of  the  peculiar  habits 
which  doubtless  mark  the  rutting  period  in  this  as  in  other 
species  of  the  genus,  having  only  been  in  the  regions  they 
inhabit  later  in  the  season.  The  period  is  over,  I  think, 
before  June.  Males  taken  during  that  month  and  the 
next  are  generally  poor ;  the  sexual  organs  are  very  ap- 
parent, as  two  long,  linear  masses  in  the  inguinal  region. 
After  the  care  of  the  young,  in  July  and  August,  the 
females  are  found  much  emaciated ;  and  in  fact,  at  no 
time  during  the  summer,  are  these  hares  in  good  condi- 
tion for  the  table.  At  other  seasons  the  reverse  may  be 
considered  the  case  by  those  who,  unlike  myself,  are  fond 
of  rabbit-meat,  the  flesh,  when  in  proper  condition,  being 
light  colored,  tender  and  not  unpalatiible.  During  the 
summer  both  sexes  are  terribly  infested  by  a  kind  of  tick, 
which  fastens  anywhere  upon  the  body,  but  particularly 
about  the  ears,  where  I  have  found  them  almost  in  clus- 
ters. This  tick  appeared  to  me  so  different  from  any  of 
those  I  had  noticed  on  other  rabbits,  that  I  supposed  it 
to  be  a  new  species,  which  I  lately  named  Ixodes  leporis- 
campesiria  ("Amer.  Sportsm.,"  vol.  iv,  No.  22,  Aug.  29, 
1874).  I  regret  that  when  I  had  the  opportunity  I  did 
not  make  the  necessary  dissections,  to  see  whether,  like 
others  of  the  genus,  this  species  commonly  harbors  intes- 
tinal parasites.  A  tape-worm,  ToBnia  pectinata  Goeze 
(Diesing,  Syst.  Helminth,  i,  498),  is  very  frequent  in 
Lepus  aquaticus. 

According  to  my  experience,  this  hare  is  not  much  es- 
teemed, either  for  its  food  or  for  its  fur,  by  the  whites  of 
the  region  it  inhabits,  and  it  is  accordingly  not  often  an 
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object  of  pursuit.  I  have  uot  known  it  to  be  trapped ; 
the  few  I  have  seen  killed,  besides  those  I  secured  my- 
self, were  shot  wantonly,  to  test  skill  with  the  rifle,  or 
decide  a  trivial  wager.  In  the  country  of  buffalo,  elk 
and  antelope,  such  small  game  is  little  heeded,  and  its 
pursuit  made  an  object  of  ridicule.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
however,  to  shoot  the  animal,  except  by  skilful  marks- 
manship with  the  rifle ;  so  timorous  is  it,  that  when 
startled  it  rarely  stops  within  range  of  a  shot-gun ;  while 
its  always  unexpected  appearance,  and  the  great  bounds 
it  gives  as  it  makes  off*,  render  it  a  diflicult  mark,  not- 
withstanding its  size.  Mr.  Townsend  has  described  a 
mode  of  netting  it  in  numbers,  pursued  by  Indians. 
"Some  one  or  two  hundred  Indians,  men,  women  and 
children,  collect,  and  enclose  a  large  space  with  a  slight 
net  about  five  feet  wide,  made  of  hemp ;  the  net  is  kept 
in  a  vertical  position  by  pointed  sticks  attached  to  it  and 
driven  into  the  ground.  These  sticks  are  placed  about 
'five  or  six  feet  apart,  and  at  each  one  an  Indian  is  sta- 
tioned, with  a  short  club  in  his  hand.  After  these  arrange- 
ments are  completed,  a  large  number  of  Indians  enter  the 
circle  and  beat  the  bushes  in  every  direction.  The  fright- 
ened hares  dart  off*  toward  the  net,  and  in  attempting  to 
pass  are  knocked  on  the  head  and  secured.  Mr.  Pam- 
brun,  the  superintendent  of  Fort  Wallawalla,  from  whom 
I  obtained  this  account,  says  that  he  has  often  participated 
in  this  sport  with  the  Indians,  and  has  known  several  hun- 
dred to  be  thus  taken  in  a  day.  When  captured  alive 
they  do  not  scream  like  the  common  gray  rabbit  (Zr.  syU 
vadcus),^ 

The  extraordinary  agility  of  this  animal,  which  would 
be  inferred  from  inspection  of  its  lithe  yet  muscular  and 
free-limbed  shape,  has  always  attracted  attention.  Lewis 
and  Clark  speak  of  its  leaping  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
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feet,  and  doubtless  this  is  no  exaggeration.  Yet  this  is  a 
matter  shared  by  the  allied  species,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  present  surpasses  L.  callotis  for  example,  in  this 
respect.  The  two  animals  have  always  seemed  to  me  alike 
in  their  powers  of  running  and  leaping.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  one  who  has  not  seen  the  animals  alive  an  idea 
of  their  singular  appearance  when  at  full  speed,  and  the 
ground  they  get  over  in  a  few  seconds  is  the  more  re- 
markable, considering  the  force  they  waste  in  unnecessary 
height  of  the  leaps.  The  first  sign  one  has  usually  of  a 
hare  which  has  squatted  low  in  hopes  of  concealment,  till 
its  fears  force  it  to  fly,  is  a  great  bound  into  the  air,  with 
lengthened  body  and  erect  ears.  The  instant  it  touches 
the  ground,  it  is  up  again,  with  a  peculiar  springy  jerk, 
more  like  the  rebounding  of  an  elastic  ball  than  the  result 
of  muscular  exertion.  It  does  not  come  fairly  down,  and 
gather  itself  for  the  next  spring,  but  seems  to  hold  its  legs 
stiffly  extended,  to  touch  only  its  toes,  and  rebound  by 
the  force  of  its  impact.  The  action  is  strikingly  sugges- 
tive of  the  "bucking"  of  a  mule,  an  affair  with  which 
people  in  the  west  are  only  too  familiar.  With  a  succes- 
sion of  these  high  jerky  leaps  the  animal  makes  off  gener- 
ally in  a  straight  course ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  dodging 
and  scuttling  about  that  marks  the  running  of  the  smaller 
rabbits.  As  it  gains  on  its  pursuers,  and  its  fears  subside, 
the  springs  grow  weaker,  just  as  a  flat  stone  "skipped"  on 
the  water  diminishes  in  length  of  the  rebounds,  and  finally 
the  animal  squats  in  its  tracks  on  its  haunches  with  a  jerk, 
to  look  and  listen.  If  perfectly  reassured,  it  may  then 
lope  on  with  easy  steps,  till  it  is  out  of  sight,  or  it  may 
squat  low  and  disappear  by  folding  back  its  ears  behind 
some  bunch  of  weeds.  The  ears,  by  the  way,  are  curi- 
ously the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  whole  animal ;  few 
hares  are  seen,  I  fancy,  as  long  as  they  keep  those  great 
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organs  folded  flat.  But  more  than  likely,  on  its  first  halt, 
the  hare's  natural  timidity  will  not  permit  it  either  to  squat 
to  steal  quietly  away.  On  the  contrary  it  sits  erect  on 
its  haunches,  intent  to  discover  new  alarm.  The  attitude 
at  such  times  is  highly  characteristic.  One  fore  foot  is 
advanced  a  little  before  the  other,  and  the  ears  are  h61d 
pointing  in  opposite  directions.  A  hare  in  such  an  atti- 
tude as  this  is  always  upon  the  watch,  and  the  slightest 
stimulation  of  its  fears  at  such  time  is  enough  to  start  it 
on  its  bounding  course.  It  is  a  beautiful  exhibition  of 
timid  watchfulness. 

I  have  never  seen  this  hare  stand  erect  with  its  fore 
paws  off  the  ground,  as  some  of  its  smaller  rehitives  are 
wont  to  do,  and  I  doubt  that  it  ever  assumes  this  attitude 
except  perhaps  momentarily.  The  position  above  de- 
scribed, and  the  ordinary  squatting  iu  its  form,  are  the 
only  motionless  attitudes  I  have  observed.  On  the  few 
occasions  when  I  have  seen  it  feeding  quietly,  unsuspicious 
of  danger,  it  moved  about  with  alternate  lengthening  and 
doubling  of  the  body,  like  that  of  the  common  rabbit 
under  similar  circumstances. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  April  19,  1875. 

« 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair. 

W.  P.  Upham  was  elected  secretary,  pro  tern.  Records 
of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Segretart  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence :  — 

From  X.  J.  BarUett,  Boston,  4pr.  9;  W.  U.  Whltmore,  BoBton,  Apr.  0, 17;  Dr. 
7.  Plason,  Wlen,  Not.  20,  1874;  Daniel  A.  Rogers,  Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  9;  Bnrnn, 
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Nfttarforschende  Verein,  N07.,  1874;  Minnesota  Hlfltorical  Society,  Apr.  3,  9;  New 
Bedford  Free  Public  Librnr/.  Apr.  2;  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society, 
Apr.  9;  Smithsonian  Institution,  Dec.  SO,  1874,  Apr.  3;  Vermont  State  Library, 
Apr.  10;  Yale  College,  Corporation  of,  April  14. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  to  the 
library  : — 

By  Donation, 

Cole,  C.  J.  Registers  and  Programmes  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Salem, 
ft-om  1&'>6-1875.    73  pamphlet^. 

Huntington,  A.  L.  Miscellaneous  pamphlet*,  ^toIs.  8vo.  Collection  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  i,  1  vol.  8vo.  Water  Power  of  Maine.  1  vol. 
8vo.  Patent  Office  Reports.  1831,  la'U,  1857,  1k58,  1859.  6  vols.  8vo.  Agriculture  of 
Mass.,  by  C.  L.  Flint.  8  vols.  8vo.  Debates  in  Mass.  Convention,  1853.  3  vols.  8to. 
Message  and  Documents,  1852-3.  2  yols.  8vo.  1853-6.  1  toI.  8yo.  Hii«tory  of  the 
Reed  Family.  1  vol.  8vo.  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1850.  1  vol.  8to.  History 
of  Lowell.    1  vol.  8vo.    Graeca  Minora.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Kimball,  James.  Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  Dec.  18,  1874,  Feb.  12, 19, 26,  March  5, 
12, 19,  20.  Apr.  2, 1875. 

Merritt,  L.  F.  Esiiex  County  Mercury,  Mcb.  31,  Apr.  7,  14,  1875.  Salem  City 
Documents,  1874.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Twining,  T.,  of  Twickenham,  England.  Technical  Training,  by  donor.  1  vol. 
8vo.    London,  1874. 

U.  S.  Board  of  Education.    Report  of  the  Commissioner,  1873.    1  vol.  8vo. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette  for  March,  1875. 

By  Exchange. 

American  Antiquarian  Society.    Proceedings  of  tlie,  No.  63, 1874.    8vo. 

Canadian  Institute.  .  Canadian  Journal,  Vol.  xiv.  So.  iv,  March,  1875.    8vo. 

Gesellschaft  Naturforschendes  Freunde,  Berlin.  Sitzungs-berichte, 
Jahrg,  1874.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Naturforschender  Verein,  BrCnn,  Austria.  Verhandlungen,  Bd.,  xil.  Heft 
I,  IL  1873.    8vo. 

Naturhistorischb  Verein  deb  pr^ussischen  Rhetklandb,  l^^d  West- 
PHALENS,  Bonn.  Verhandlungen,  Jahrg,  zxx.  III  Folge,  x  Bd.  1873.  Jahig 
xxxi,  iv  Folge,  I  Bd.,  1874.    8vo. 

NATURWISSENSCUAFTLICIIE    GESELLSCHAFT   "iBIS"  IN    DRESDEN.       SitzungS- 

berichte,  Jahrg,  1874.    Apr.-Sept.    8vo.  " 

Verein  der  Freunde  der  Naturgeschichtb  in  Meklenburo  Neubrand* 
ENBURO.    Archiv  xxviii,  Jahrg,  1874.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Vermont  Historical  Society.  Registration  Reports,  1871, 1872.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Vermont  Legislative  Documents,  Vols.  1, 2, 4, 1874.  3  vols.  8vo.  Laws  of  Ver* 
mont,  1874.  1  vol.  8vo.  Vermont  Legislative  Directory,  1874-5.  1  vol.  12mo. 
Records  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  Vol.  II,  1779-1782. 
1  vol.  8vo.  TronBactlon  of  the  Vermont  Dairyman's  Association,  1873-4.  8vo. 
pamph. 

Publishers.  Forest  and  Stream.  Hardwicke's  Science-Gossip.  Haverhill 
Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Trans- 
cript.   Nation.    Katare.    Peabody  Press.    Salem  Observer.    Salem  Post. 
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Arthur  L.  Huntington,  of  Salcm,  was  elected  a  resi- 
dent member. 

Votedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
list  of  officers  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  to  report  a 
printed  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting,  May  12. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  James  Kimball,  E.  C. 
BoUes,  and  W.  Neilson. 


Regulak  Meeting,  Monday,  May  3,  1875. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  President  in 
the  chair.  W.  P.  Upham  was  appointed  secretary  pro 
tern.     Records  read. 

Arthur  W.  Foote,  Albert  H.  Smith  and  John  Mangan, 
all  of  Salem,  were  duly  elected  resident  members. 

Adjourned. 


Annual  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  12,  1875. 

Annual  meeting  this  day  at  3  p.  m.  The  President 
io  the  chair.  George  M.  Whipple  was  appointed  sec- 
retary pro  tern.     Records  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence :  — 

From  C.  A.  Cntter,  Boston,  Apr.  20;  J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  23;  B. 
Qaaritch,  London,  April  22;  J.  L.  Sibley,  Cambridge,  April  11;  W.  W.  Wftildon, 
Concord,  May  1;  Bergen,  The  Musenm,  Jan.  11;  Berlin,  Die  Ge^ellschait  Natur- 
ibrschender  Frennde,  Feb.  10;  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  May  7;  Minnesota  His- 
torical Society,  April  20,  May  6;  Nassauischen  Vereins  ttir  Iilaturkunde,  Sept.  1; 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  May  5;  Worcester  Lyceum  and  Nat* 
ural  Histoxy  Association,  May  6. 
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The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  to  the 
library : — 

By  Donation. 

Abbott,  A.  A.  Salem  Gazette,  Jan.  88, 1794  to  Nov.  3, 1706,  Jan.  8, 1797-060. 29, 
1797.    Essex  Register,  Jan.  11, 1809  (Xo.  8). 

BOLLES,  E.  C.  Iradies'  Repository.  2  toIs.  8fo.  Paley's  Theology.  1  yoI.  Syo. 
Titles  of  JcsuB.  1  vol.  8vo.  Ballou's  Select  Sermons.  1  vol.  8vo.  Coarse  of 
Time,  by  Pollock.  1  vol.  8vo.  Lacon.  1  vol.  8vo.  Layman's  Legacy.  1  vol.  8vo. 
Practical  Hints  to  Universalists.  1  vol.  8vo.  Cliris  and  Otho.  1  vol.  8vo.  Pepy'a 
Diary.  3  vols.  8vo.  Lonls  ziv  and  Court  of  France.  1  vol.  8vo.  Lectures  on 
Domestic  Duties.  1  vol.  12rao.  Universalist  Magazine,  1821.  1  vol.  folio.  The 
Holy  Euchariiiit.  1  vol.  8vo.  Bards  of  the  Bible.  1  vol.  8vo.  The  Old  and  New. 
1  vol.  8vo.  Life  and  Character  of  A.  Lincoln.  1  vol.  8vo.  Ancient  History  by  C. 
Rollins.  8  vols.  12mo.  History  of  Universalism.  1  vol.  12mo.  Notes  on  the 
Parables.  1  vol.  12mo.  History  of  the  Churches  of  New  York.  1  vol.  12mo. 
Doddridge  on  Religion.  1  vol.  12mo.  Ballon  Review.  1  vol.  12mo.  UniversallBt 
Hymn  Book.  2  vol,  12mo.  The  Prophecies  of  Daniel.  1  vol.  12mo.  Winchester 
Dialogues.  1  vol.  12mo.  Jordan's  Review.  1  vol.  12mo.  Review  on  Hall.  1  vol. 
12mo.  Law  of  Kindness.  1  vol.  12mo.  Rayner's  Lectures.  1  vol.  ]2mo.  Pin- 
greets  Debate.     1  vol.  12mo.     History  of  the  Wnldenses.     1  vol.  12mo. 

CoLBT  University.    Charter  of,  with  Acts  and  Resolves.    1876.    8vo. 

GooDELL,  A.  C.  Address  before  the  Essex  Institute,  Oct.  6, 1874,  at  the  Centen- 
nial Anniversary  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  Salem,  Oct.  5, 1774. 
1  vol.  8vo. 

Hunt,  T.  F.    Designs  for  Parsonage  Houses,  etc.    1  vol.  4to. 

Lee,  John  C.    Commercial  Bulletin,  Apr.  24,  May  1, 1875. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socibtt.  TransactiouB  of,  Tear  1874.  Pt  n. 

Packard,  A.  S.,  Jr.    Boston  Directory,  1847-8.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Perkins,  Geo.  A.  Robinson  Crusoe,  by  D.  Defoe.  1  vol.  8vo.  Siege  of  Cor- 
inth. 1  vol.  18mo.  Evelina,  by  Miss  Burney.  1  vol.  ISmo.  Life  of  John  WicllXf 
and  others,  by  W:  Gilpin.  1  vol.  12mo.  lAtti  of  T.  ScotL  1  vol.  ]2mo.  Bacon's 
Novum  Organum  Scicntiarum.  1  vol.  12mo.  Grey's  Hudibraa.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Moore's  Zeluco.  2  vols.  8vo.  Modem  Pilgrims,  by  Wood.  2  vols.  8vo.  Spirit  of 
Missions.    20  numbers.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  120. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette,  Apr.  6, 13, 1876. 

Whiffle,  Geo.  M.   Mass.  Special  Laws,  Vols.  9, 10, 1849-^.   2  yols. 

By  Exchange. 

Archiy  fOr  Anthropolooib.    Band  vfi,  Heft.  II,  1875. 

Boston  Pubug  Library.    Bulletin  for  April,  1875. 

BowDOiN  College.    Seventy-third  Annual  Catalogue  of.   1874-5.   8vo  pamph. 

KOnioliche  Bayerischb  Botanische  Gesellschaft  Regbnbburo.  Flora, 
3874.    1vol.  8vo. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool.  Proceedings  of  the. 
Vol.  xxviii,  1873-4. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  Proceedings  of  the.  Vol.  iv,  2d  Series,  No. 
I,1875»  8vo. 

Publishers.  American  Journal  of  Science.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gardener's 
Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Law- 
rence American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody 
Press.   Salem  Observer.   Salem  Post.    The  Western.   Turner's  Public  Spirit 

fTo  be  continued. 
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The  aDDual  reports  of  the  officers  and  curators  were 
read  and  accepted,  and  ffom  them  tbe  accompanying 

RETROSPECT  OF  THE  TEAR 

has  been  compiled,  presenting  ii}  a  concise  form  the  work 
of  the  Institute,  in  its  various  departments,  since  the 
last  annual  meeting. 

Members. — Changes  occur  hi  the  list  of  our  associates 
by  the  addition  of  new  names,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
some  by  resignation,  removal  from  the  county  or  vicinity, 
and  by  death.  In  this  connection  notices  of  five  of  the 
resident  and  two  of  the  corresponding  members,  who 
have  deceased  during  the  year,  are  inserted. 

Joseph  Sebastian  Cabot ^  died  at  his  residence  in  Salem, 
on  Monday  afternoon,  June  29,  1874.     He  belonged  to  a 
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family  which  has  been  prominent  for  a* century  and  three- 
quarters  in  the  annals  of  Salem.  He  was  born  in  Salem 
October  8,  1796,  and  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Esther 
Orne  (Paine)  Cabot,  grandson  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca 
(Orne)  Cabot,  great-grandson  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Higginson)  Cabot,  great-great-grandson  of  John  and 
Anna  (Orne)  Cabot.  The  last  named  ancestor,  John 
Cabot,  came  to  Salem  about  the  year  1702,  from  the  Isle 
of  Jersey.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  College,  in 
the  class  of  1815,  he  studied  law  for  a  while  in  the  office 
of  Hon.  Leverett  Saltoustall,  but  did  not  pursue  the 
study  long.  In  1829  he  became  President  of  the  Asiatic 
Bank,  and  so  continued  until  his  death,  with  brief  inter- 
vals while  he  was  Bank  Commissioner  and  during  two 
visits  to  Europe.  Mr.  Cabot  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
organization  of  the  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery  Corpora- 
tion in  1840,  and  was  a  Trustee  and  President  until  his 
decease.  He  was  also  long  a  President  of  the  Salem  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  for  many  years  on  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant committees.  For  several  years  he  was  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  noted 
for  his  enlightened  interest  in,  and  taste  for,  horticultural 
and  kindred  pursuits.  In  1843  and  1844  he  served  as  an 
Alderman  of  the  city,  and  in  1845-6-7  and  8,  he  was  the 
Mayor  of  Salem,  performing  the  duties  with  great  effi- 
ciency and  success.  Mr.  Cabot  was  twice  married ;  first, 
August  2,  1843,  to  Martha  Laurens  Stearns,  of  Wor- 
cester, who  died  April  21,  1844;  and  secondly,  March  3, 
1852,  to  Susan  Burley  Howes  (daughter  of  the  late 
Frederick  Howes,  Esq.),  who  survives  him.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  very  companionable  and  courteous  gentle- 
man, and  his  financial  skill  was  constantly  at  the  service 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Edward  Brooks  Peirson^  M^  -D.,  one  of   our  most 
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skilful  surgeons  and  physicians,  died  suddenly  at  his  resi- 
dence on  Wednesday  evening,  November  18,  1874.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  L.  Peirson,  likewise  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  and  physician,  who  lost  his  life  by  the  Nor- 
walk  calamity  in  1853 ;  and  was  born  Jan.  22,  1820,  in 
this  city.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Salem 
schools,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1840, 
studied  his  profession  with  his  father  and  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  soon  entered  upon  a  very  large  and 
successful  practice,  particularly  in  surgery.  For  several 
years  he  was  President  of  the  Essex  South  District  Med- 
ical Society,  and  was  an  earnest  and  active  cooperator 
in  all  our  useful  local  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unfortunate.  During  the  war  he  went  to  the  southern 
battle  fields  to  attend  a  wounded  brother,  and  there  ac- 
quired the  seeds  of  a  malarial  disease  from  which  he  was 
never  wholly  freed.  His  sudden  death  will  leave  a  la- 
mentable void  in  this  community.  Dr.  Peirson  was  twice 
married  ;  first,  to  Catharine  Pickman,  daughter  of  Nath'l 
and  Caroline  (Sanders)  Saltonstall  (born  May  18,  1823, 
died  June  25,  1852) ;  secondly,  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Justus  and  Hannah  (Wood)  Perry,  of  Keene,  N.  H. 

Daniel  Hopkins  Mansfield^  one  of  our  old  and  efll- 
cieut  shipmasters,  died  on  Thursday  evening,  December 
24,  1874,  in  his  74th  year.  He  was  for  several  years 
previous  to  1859,  United  States  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  and 
in  1863,  1864,  and  1865,  was  an  Alderman  of  this  city. 
He  joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  in  1849,  and  was 
its  treasurer  from  1860.  He  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and 
was  a  gentleman  of  simple  habits  and  great  integrity  of 
character.  He  was  son  of  Daniel  Hopkins  and  Marcia 
(Tucker)  Mansfield,  and  was  born  at  Salem,  January  14, 
1801. 
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William  Archer.  On  New  Year's  morn  we  were  pained 
to  hear  the  sudden  decease  of  an  associate  which  occurred 
during  the  evening  previous  (Dec.  31,  1874),  having 
attended  to  his  usual  business  that  afternoon.  He  was  a 
son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Daniels)  Archer,  and  was 
born  at  Salem  July  27,  1816.  After  leaving  the  High 
School  he  served  an  apprenticeship  with  the  late  Edmund 
Currier,  as  a  jeweller  and  silversmith,  and  subsequently 
established  himself  in  that  business,  which  he  continued 
for  several  years  in  Beverly,  Gloucester  and  Salem.  In 
the  spring  of  1852  he  became  associated  with  the  late 
Israel  D.  Shepard,  as  an  auctioneer,  and  continued  in  that 
occupation  till  his  death,  having  built  up  a  large  business 
as  an  auctioneer  and  real  estate  and  insurance  agent.  He 
was  industrious,  prompt,  energetic  and  faithful,  to  the 
interests  confided  to  him.  He  was  twice  married  ;  first, 
to  Mary  O.,  daughter  of  John  H.  and  Lucy  (Trafton) 
Glover;  she  died  9th  September,  1860,  aged  44  years. 
Secondly,  June  19,  1862,  to  Mary  J.  Brown,  of  Charles- 
town. 

John  Barlow^  one  of  our  esteemed  citizens,  died  on 
Monday  afternoon,  January  11th,  1875.  He  was  the  son 
of  Henry  and  Catherine  (Armstrong)  Barlow,  and  was 
born  in  Shercock,  Cavan  County,  Ireland,  10th  July,  1813. 
He  came  to  Salem  July  3,  1823,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. He  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  in 
which  he  was  successful,  and  from  which  he  retired  sev- 
eral years  since.  He  was  an  intelligent,  thoughtful, 
active  and  useful  citizen;  and  from  his  early  manhood, 
had  been  associated  with  the  military,  the  masonic  and 
other  bodies.  He  was  an  Alderman  of  the  city  in  1864 
and  1865,  and  a  Representative  in  the  General  Court  in 
1869  and  1870.  He  married  Emeline  C.  Becket,  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  and  Jane  (Hyland)  Campbell  Becket. 
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Jeffries  Wyman^  M.  D. ,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Har- 
vard College,  died  from  a  sudden  hemorrhage,  at  Bethle- 
hem, N,  H.,  Sept.  4,  1874,  where  he  had  gone  to  escape 
the  autumnal  catarrh.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Kufus  and 
Ann  (Morrill)  Wyman,  and  was  born  at  Chelmsford, 
Mass.,  Aug.  11,  1814,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1833, 
and  soon  after  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  In 
1843  he  accepted  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
the  Hampden-Sydney  College,  in  Virginia.  In  1847  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Warren  as  the  Hersey 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Harvard.  From  1856  to  1870 
he  was  President  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  Museum  of  American  Ethnology 
and  Archseology  at  Cambridge,  he  was  named  one  of  the 
seven  trustees,  and  was  at  once  requested  by  his  fellow 
members  of  the  board  to  take  charge  of  the  museum  as 
its  curator.  The  seven  annual  reports  on  the  condition 
and  accessions  to  the  new  museum  are  evidences  of  what 
he  did  in  that  direction.  He  also  communicated  to  the 
Natural  History  Society,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  to  various  scientific  journals,  over  one 
hundred  important  papers,  the  results  of  anatomical  and 
anthropological  studies.  He  married  in  December,  1850, 
Adeline  Wheelwright,  who  died  in  June,  1855,  leaving 
two  daughters.  He  married  secondly,  in  August,  1861, 
Anna  Williams  Whitney,  who  died  February,  1864,  leav- 
ing one  son. 

Ifathaniel  Bradstreet  Shurileff^  M.  2).,  died  in  Boston 
(Dorchester  District),  October,  17,  1874.  He  was  born 
in  Boston  June  20,  1810,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Benja- 
min Shurtleff,  a  veteran  practitioner  of  eminence.  After 
his  graduation  at  Cambridge  in  1831,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine,  taking  his  degree  in  1834.  In  early 
life  he  was  interested  in  anatomical  studies,  but  latterly 
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his  taste  lay  in  other  directions,  especially  in  early  New 
England  history.  His  numerous  antiquarian  and  his* 
torical  works  will  cause  him  to  be  long  remembered.  He 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  and 
for  three  years  Mayor  of  the  city.  He  was  also  member 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  and  for  a 
long  period  the  Secretary.  A  ceaseless  activity  character- 
ized his  whole  life,  and  no  man  was  more  familiarly 
known,  or  had  connected  himself  with  so  many  associa- 
tions, either  of  a  permanent  or  temporary  purpose.  In 
July,  1836,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Hiram  Smith,  of  Boston. 

Meetings. — During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  five 
Field  Meetings  have  been  held.  The  first  at  Ipswich,  on 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1874.  At  the  afternoon  session,  in 
the  Fii*st  Church,  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  spoke  on 
"  the  fertilization  of  flowers ;"  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  gave 
an  account  of  the  shell  heaps  at  the  Light  House  and  at 
Eagle  Hill ;  Rev.  T.  Morong  an  historical  notice  of  the 
Public  Library  the  gift  of  Augustine  Heard,  Esq.  Second^ 
at  Topsfield,  Thursday,  June  18,  1874.  The  afternoon 
session,  in  the  Methodist  Church,  was  attended  by  a  goodly 
number  of  the  citizens.  Rev.  James  H.  Fitts  of  Tops- 
field  communicated  a  paper  on  ^  Robert  B.  Thomas,  the 
maker  of  the  Farmer's  Almanac;"  Vice-president  F.  W. 
Putnam  gave  an  account  of  the  fishes  taken  from  Ipswich 
River ;  Charles  J.  Peabody  gave  a  brief  history  of  Tops- 
field  ;  Dr.  Jeremiah  SpoflTord  of  Groveland,  B.  P.  Adams 
of  Topsfield,  Richard  Phillips,  Samuel  Todd  and  Charles 
H.  Holmes,  offered  remarks.  Thirds  at  West  Newbury^ 
Thursday,  July  18,  1874.  At  the  session,  in  the  Second 
Church,  George  D.  Phippen  of  Salem,  spoke  on  the  flowers 
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that  had  been  collected,  and  also  on  the  unwelcome  class 
found  in  our  gardens,  known  as  weeds ;  Mr.  John  Rob- 
inson spoke  of  the  ferns ;  Messrs.  D.  B.  Hagar  of  the 
State  Normal  School  in  Salem,  Abner  G.  Phipps,  agent 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  J.  Spofford  of  Grove- 
land,  Haydn  Brown  of  West  Newbury,  Stephen  M.  Allen 
of  Boston,  and  W.  H.  H.  Marsh  of  Salem,  were  among 
the  speakers.  Fourth^  at  Kockport,  Thursday  August 
6,  1874.  Afternoon  session  in  the  Town  Hall,  Alfred 
Osgood  of  Newburyport,  F.  W.  Putnam  of  Salem,  A.  W. 
Dodge  of  Hamilton,  Albert  H.  Tuttle  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  Columbus,  Rev.  A.  B. 
Hervey  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  James  Kimball  of  Salem,  and 
othei*6,  addressed  the  meeting.  Fifths  at  Manchester, 
Friday  October  2, 1874,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Lewis  Tap- 
pan  and  other  citizens  of  that  town  ;  the  afternoon  session 
at  the  Town  Hall ;  among  the  speakers  were  F.  W. 
Putnam,  E.  S.  Morse,  John  Robinson  and  Rev.  E.  C. 
BoUes,  all  of  Salem. 

Evening  Meetings  have  been  held  at  the  rooms,  usually 
on  the  first  and  third  Monday  evenings  of  each  month. 
At  these  meetings  an  increasing  interest  was  manifested, 
and  several  valuable  communications  were  presented,  ab- 
stracts of  which  have  been  printed  in  the  Bulletin,  or 
reserved  for  the  Historical  Collections.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  specified  :  "A  talk  upon  Art,"  by  Charles  C. 
Perkins,  of  Boston ;  '*  Observations  among  the  various 
Scientific  Collections  of  London,"  by  E.  C.  Bolles ;  **A 
List  of  Birds  observed  at  various  localities  contiguous  to 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Sacramento  City,  Cal., 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,"  by  Robert  Ridgway ;  "Fishes 
and  Crayfishes  from  Mammoth  Cave,"  by  F.  W.  Putnam ; 
*^  An  account  of  the  process  in  the  manufacture  of  glass," 
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by  John  Robinson ;  "  On  the  Theory  of  Evolution,"  by 
E.  S.  Morse ;  "An  account  of  the  ArchsBological  Discov- 
eries of  the  Hayden  Expedition,"  by  F.  W.  Putnam; 
"Archaeological  Researches  in  Kentucky,"  by  F.  W.  Put- 
nam ;  "  Comb  Manufacturing,"  by  Haydn  Brown ;  "  On 
the  System  of  Visible  Speech,"  by  A.  Graham  Bell; 
"  Ferns  of  Essex  County,"  by  John  Robinson ;  "  On  the 
Fortifications  and  other  enclosures  made  by  the  Indians 
and  the  older  races  in  North  America,"  by  F.  W.  Put- 
nam; "Synonymy,  description,  history,  distribution, 
and  habits  of  the  Prairie  Hare"  (Lepus  campestris) y  by 
Elliott  Coues  ;  "The  applications  of  Galvanic  Electricity 
to  a  few  of  the  arts  of  every  day  life,"  by  J.  H.  Stevens ; 
"  On  East  Indian  and  Japanese  Paper,"  by  E.  C.  Bolles. 
At  the  meeting  on  the  16th  of  November,  1874,  a  full 
account  was  given  of  the  examination  of  an  Indian  burial 
place  in  Marblehead,  and  the  finding  of  several  skeletons 
in  situ  by  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  W.  P.  Upham,  E.  S.  At- 
wood,  C.  Cooke,  E.  S.  Morse,  A.  H.  Johnson  and  E.  C. 
Bolles,  who  were  present  at  the  examination  and  excava- 
tion. The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  at  Salem,  was  duly  observed  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Institute,  October  5,  1874,  by  an  address 
from  Vice-president  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  and  a  social  gath- 
ering. 

Lectures  and  Concerts.  —  An  interesting  series  of 
eight  lectures,  concerts  and  entertainments  were  given 
in  Mechanic  Hall.  Ist,  Monday,  Nov.  9,  James  Steele 
Mackaye,  upon  the  "Philosophy  of  Dramatic  Expres- 
sion; 2d,  Monday,  Nov.  23,  concert  by  the  Boston 
Swedish  singers ;  3d,  Saturday,  Dec.  5,  concert  by  Theo- 
dore Thomas,  with  his  full  orchestra  of  sixty  performers; 
4th,  Monday,  Dec.  14,  Charles  C.  Perkins  of  Boston,  on 
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^'Arty"  illustrated  by  the  calcium  light;  5th,  Monday, 
Jan.  11,  Rev.  E.  C.  BoUes  of  Salem,  **  Rambles  in 
Europe,"  illustrated ;  6th,  Monday,  Jan.  25,  Daniel 
Dougherty,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  on  ''Oratory'*;  7th, 
Monday,  Feb.  8,  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles  of  Salem,  "Rambles 
in  Europe,"  illustrated  by  means  of  the  lantern;  8th, 
Monday,  March  15,  Prof.  A.  M.  Mayer,  of  Stevens' 
Institute,  "Sound  and  how  we  hear,"  illustrated  by  fine 
lantern  pictures. 

Also  a  supplementary  course^  which  comprised  a  con- 
cert by  the  Schumann  Club  of  Boston,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Carlyle  Petersilea,  on  Monday,  May  3d ; 
Select  Readings  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Churchill,  of  Andover; 
and  a  Lecture  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles,  of  Salem,  subject 
"Rambles  Abroad,"  are  announced  to  be  given  soon. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  James  Steele  Mackaye,  deliv- 
ered a  lecture,  at  the  Rooms  in  Plummer  Hall,  Tuesday, 
Nov.  24,  on  "The  Life,  Labors,  and  Peculiar  Discoveries 
of  Francois  Delsarte,"  and  on  Thursday,  March  25,  Mr. 
E.  Ingersoll,  a  lecture  on  "The  Ancient  Inhabitants,  or 
Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Canons  of  the  Colorado  Valley." 

HoRTiouLTUBAL.  —  The  operations  of  this  department 
have  been  successfully  conducted  during  the  past  season. 
Five  exhibitions  have  been  held,  two  devoted  to  the  show 
of  special  flowers,  the  others  more  general  in  their  char- 
acter. 1st,  on  Saturday  evening,  June  27 ;  a  beautiful 
display;  Cereus  nycticoUis  (variety  of  Night  Blooming 
Cereus)  a  native  of  Mexico ;  Phyllocactus  crenatus,  and 
several  other  species  of  cacti;  Cypripedium  spectabile, 
etc.  2d,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  80  and  July  1, 
the  rose  show.  3d,  Tuesday,  July  21,  special;  Clero- 
dendron  Balfouri ;  Alamanda  Scottii,  etc.  4th,  Wed- 
nesday, July  29.     5th,  the  Annual,  from  Tuesday,  Sept. 
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15,  to  Friday,  Sept.  18,  maintained  the  usual  character 
for  a  display  of  many  choice  and  beautiful  flowers  and 
fine  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  though  the  decorations  were 
not  so  elaborate  as  in  some  previous  seasons.  The  fol- 
lowing prizes  and  gratuities  were  awarded: — Flowers, 
Cut  flowers ;  1st,  Charles  A.  Putnam,  2d,  John  Robinson, 
3d,  C.  A.  Beckford.  Pot  Plants ;  1st,  David  M.  Balch, 
2d,  John  Robinson.  Stand  of  growing  plants ;  1st,  John 
Robinson.  Arranged  Basket  of  Cut  Flowers;  1st,  C. 
H.  Buxton.  Collection  of  Gladioli ;  1st,  Charles  A.  Put- 
nam. Parlor  Bouquet ;  1st,  Mrs.  Arthur  Kemble.  War- 
dian  Case ;  1st,  John  Robinson.  Ferneries,  circular ;  1st, 
John  Robinson.  Fruit, — Collection  of  Pears ;  1st,  Wm. 
Maloon,  2d,  Joseph  A.  Goldthwaite.  Best  single  dish  of 
Bartletts;  T.  Putnam  Symonds.  Best  single  dish  of 
Seckel ;  T.  Putnam  Symonds.  Best  single  dish  of  Duch- 
ess de  Angouleme ;  Charles  A.  Ropes.  Best  single  dish 
of  Louise  Bonne ;  R.  6.  Goss.  Collection  of  Apples  ;  1st, 
C.  A.  Ropes,  2d,  H.  F.  Skerry.  Best  single  dish  of  Ap- 
ples ;  Henry  Very.  Collection  of  Peaches  ;  1st,  George 
Bowker,  2d,  Charles  M.  Richardson.  Best  single  dish  of 
Peaches ;  F.  Lamson.  Best  single  dish  of  Rogers  No.  4 
and  15 ;  H.  F.  Skerry.  Best  Hartford  Prolific ;  T.  Put- 
nam Symonds.  Best  Crevcling ;  George  Russell.  Vege^ 
tables, — Best  peck  of  Early  Rose  Potatoes ;  E.  C.  Lar- 
rabee.  Best  four  Marrow  Squashes ;  Plummer  Farm 
School.  Best  four  heads  of  Cauliflowers ;  E.  C.  Larrabee. 
Best  five  heads  of  Cabbages;  Plummer  Farm  School. 
Best  dish  of  Trophy  Tomato  ;  W.  F.  Gardner.  Best  dish 
of  other  varieties  of  Tomato ;  E.  C.  Larrabee.  Best  five 
Beets;  Plummer  Farm  School.  Best  peck  of  Onions; 
Plummer  Farm  School.  Largest  and  best-shaped  Squash ; 
Plummer  Farm  School.  'Very  large  and  fine  Sweet  Corn ; 
S.  D.  Tilton, 
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Art  Exhibition.  —  At  the  quarterly  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary, it  was  mentioned  that  the  Misses  Mary  E.  and 
Abby  O.  Williams  of  Salem,  would  be  willing  to  deposit 
in  the  Booms  of  the  Institute,  temporarily,  their  valuable 
collection  of  Paintings,  many  of  which  were  copied  by 
them  from  the  "old  masters,"  during  a  residence  of  sev- 
eral years  in  Rome.  After  some  conversation,  the  subject 
was  referred  to  the  Curators  of  the  department  of  Art, 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  to  tender  to  the 
ladies  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Institute  for  this  liberal 
proposal.  The  collection  was  received  on  Thursday, 
March  4,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient,  with  so  fine  a 
basis,  to  have  an  Art  Exhibition,  and  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions to  this  end,  though  not  without  some  slight  misgiv- 
ings of  its  success,  and  thus  fulfilling  a  long  cherished 
desire  of  those  connected  with  the  Institute. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  Thursday,  March  11,  and 
continued  to  Friday  evening,  March  19.  The  result  was 
a  surprise  to  all  parties  interested.  From  the  first  day 
that  notice  was  given,  pictures  of  all  kinds  were  sent  in 
with  the  greatest  liberality,  until  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred had  been  collected  and  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the 
exhibition  room.  They  comprised  oil  paintings,  water 
colors,  charcoal  sketches,  pen  and  ink  drawings,  and  en- 
gravings; among  them  were  works  of  decided  merit. 
The  sides  of  the  hall  were  almost  entirely  covered  with 
cloth  of  a  maroon  color,  against  which  the  pictures  were 
suspended.  The  alcoves,  which  seemed  at  first  to  pre- 
sent some  difiiculties,  were  fitted  up  with  frames,  arranged 
so  as  to  produce  indentations  or  recesses  in  the  sides  of 
the  hall,  and  gave  an  extremely  pleasing  efifect.  All 
four  sides  of  the  room  were  completely  covered  with  pic- 
tures ;  a  long  array  of  gas  burners  fitted  with  reflectors, 
threw  down  upon  them  a  brilliant  light,  so  that  the 
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entire  effect  of  the  scene  was  very  cheerful,  pleasant  and 
enlivening. 

The  whole  number  of  pictures  registered  was  three 
hundred  and  forty ;  a  Catalogue  of  which  was  printed  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Bulletin  for  the  present  year. 

LiBRABT.  —  The  additions  by  donations  and  exchange 
during  the  year  are  as  follows  :  — 

J}&naiion§. 

Folios, 81  Pamphlets  and  Serials, .    .    .  5,e03 

Quartos, 87  Almanacs,     .......  77 

Octavos, 457                                                        

Duodecimos, 168  Total, 6,680 

Sexdecimos, 86  Total  of  bound  TOlnmes,   .    . 


Total, 729       Total  of  DonaUons,  ....   6,409 


Sxckanget, 


•        a 


Quartos, 1  Pamphlets  and  Serials, 

Octavos, 141  Total  of  bound  volumes,     .    •     14K 

Duodecimos, 8  

—  Total  of  Exchanges,      ...      960 

Total, 145  Total  of  Donations,  ....   6,409 

Total, 7,389 

Of  the  total  number  of  pamphlets  and  serials,  3,1^3 
were  pamphlets,  and  3,295  serials. 

The  donations  to  the  Library  for  the  year  have  been 
received  from  one  hundred  and  three  individuals  and  fif- 
teen societies  and  departments  of  the  General  and  State 
Governments.  The  exchanges  from  seventy-five  societies 
and  incorporate  institutions,  of  which  forty-six  are  for- 
eign ;  also  from  editors  and  publishers. 

From  the  editors  of  the  ^  American  Naturalist "  forty- 
five  serial  publications. 
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Museum.  —  Many  valuable  specimens  in  natural  his- 
tory have  been  given  during  the  year,  and  are  on  deposit 
with  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science, 
in  accordance  with  previous  arrangements.  These  have 
been  reported  at  our  meetings,  and  have  been  duly  ac- 
knowledged to  the  several  donors.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  several  interesting  specimens  of  an  historical  char- 
acter have  been  deposited  in  the  Eooms  of  the  Institute, 
and  contribute  very  much  of  interest  and  value  to  the 
antiquarian  and  historical  portion  of  the  Museum.  A 
Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  have  reaiTanged  the 
collection  of  relics,  and  local  antiquities  in  the  eastern 
ante-room,  and  by  the  efforts  of  Bev.  E.  C.  Bolles  and 
others,  several  series  of  specimens  in  Technology  have 
been  added. 

Publications.  — The  Bulletin  has  been  continued  in 
monthly  numbers,  giving  full  reports  of  the  doings  of  the 
Institute,  and  abstracts  of  papers  read  at  the  meetings. 
The  HiSTOEiCAL  Collections,  Vol.  xii,  Nos.  3  and  4, 
and  Vol.  xiii.  No.  1,  have  been  printed. 

Financial.  —  The  Treasurer's  Beport  shows  the  fol- 
lowing receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  year.  Addi- 
tional means  are  requisite  to  perform,  in  a  suitable  man- 
ner, the  various  duties  which  the  members  may  reasonably 

expect. 

debits. 

Oeneral  Account, 

Athenaram,  Bent, etc.,  $39000;  Salaries,  $745.00;  Coal,  $160.50,    .      .  $1,265 JK> 

Lectures,  $  116 JMS ;  ExpresB,  $48.32;  Postage,  $10 JM),        ....  1704f7 

Insurance,  $50.00;  Bosetta  Stone,  $16.00;  Gas,  $68.85 134.85 

Photographs,  $35.84;  Publications,  $1,189 JTT, 1,165.S1 

Collecting,  $5.00;  Sundries,  $28.88, »M 

SittoricdL 

Binding,  $05.00;  Books,  $10.00, 106.00 
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Ifaturdl  Hittory  and  HbrtSemiture. 
Uorticaltaral  Exhibitions,  $90.43;  Sandries,  $6^,   .  96^ 


$2,(55.13 
CREDITS. 

Oentral  Account. 

Diyldends  Webster  Bank 30.00 

Assessments,  $1,378.00;  Publications,  $488.05, 1,761.05 

LifeMembersliip,  $30.00;  Sundries,  $134.63, 104.63 

Athenaeum,  proportion  of  coal  and  Janitor, 155.25 

Cash  at  beginning  of  year,      ......*...  182  J8 

Balance  due  Treasurer, 89^ 

HUtoriaU, 

Dividends  Naumkeag  Bank •       .  22.00 

NaiureU  Hittory  and  Horticulture. 

Dividends  P.  S.  A  P.  R.  R.,  $20  00;  Lowell  Bleachery,  $64.00,        .       .  84.00 

Horticultural  Exhibitions, 66.94 

Davit  I\tnd. 

Coupons  Burlington  and  Missouri  R.  R., 240.00 

Coupons  Dixon,  Peoria  and  Hannibal  R.  R., 140.00 


$2,965.13 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  the  recent 
courses  of  lectures  and  entertainments,  and  the  Art  Ex- 
hibition in  March,  which  were  severally  placed  in  charge 
of  the  curators  of  the  department  of  the  Arts,  are  not 
included  in  the  above  statement;  the  supplementary 
course  not  having  been  concluded.  The  same  will  be 
carried  to  the  next  year's  account. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Upham  read  a  new  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-laws,  as  prepared  by  the  special  Committee 
appointed  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  16th  of  November 
last.  After  discussion  the  further  consideration  was 
defeiTcd  to  the  next  quarterly  meeting  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  August. 
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The  following  Officers  were  then  elected,  until  others 
shall  be  chosen  in  their  stead  :  — 


President. 
HENRY     WHEATLAND. 

Vice  Presidents, 

Of  History— k,  C.  Goodkll,  Jr.     Of  Natural  History— ¥,  W.  Putnam. 
Of  Horticulture — William  Sutton.     Of  the  Arts—D.  B.  Hagar. 

Recording  and  Home  Secretary, 
Geo.  M.  Whipple. 

Foreign  Secretary, 
A,  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

Treasurer, 
Hbnrt  Wheatland. 

Librarian, 
William  P.  Upham. 

Superintendent  of  the  Museum. 
T.  F.  Hunt. 

Curators  of  Historical  Department, 
W.  P.  Upham,    M.  A.  Stickney,    James  Kimball. 

Curators  of  Natural  History  Department, 
H.  F.  King,  O.  A.  Perkins,  WlUiam  NeUson. 

Curators  of  Horticultural  Department, 
T.  F.  Hunt,    D.  M.  Balch,    W..P.  Andrews. 

Curators  of  Department  of  the  Arts, 
C.  H.  Higbee,  James  A.  Gillis,  George  M.  Whipple. 

Finance  Committee, 
John  C.  Lee,     Jas.  Upton,     Geo.  D.  Phlppen,     Jas.  0.  Safford. 
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Lecture  Committee. 

D.  B.  Hagar,      George  Perkins,      William  Northej,      C.  H.  Higbee, 

E.  C.  BoUes,        A.  H.  Johnson. 

Field  Meeting  Committee, 
A.  W.  Dodge,    E.  N.  Walton,    N.  A.  Horton,    Alflred  Osgood. 

Library  Committee. 
J.  G.  Waters,     E.  B.  Willson,     Geo.  F.  Flint. 

Publication  Committee. 

A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,       F.  W.  Putnam,       R.  S.  Rantonl, 
Henry  M.  Brooks,    £.  S.  Atwood. 

Oq  motion  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Higbee  it  was 

Votedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  be 
tendered  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Schumann 
Club,  of  Boston,  for  their  valuable  services  gratuitously 
rendered,  at  the  concei-t  given  on  the  evening  of  May 
3d,  in  the  Supplementary  Series  of  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments. 

James  Silver  Williams  and  Henry  F.  Perkins,  both  of 
Salem,  were  elected  resident  members. 

Adjourned. 
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Field  Meeting  at  Hamilton,  Thursday,  June  3, 1875. 

The  first  field  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at  the 
Chebacco  House,  in  Hamilton,  this  day.  There  is  much 
that  is  enjoyable  about  the  woods  and  ponds  in  the  vicin-* 
ity  of  the  hotel,  and  the  place  is  thereby  very  popular  as 
an  objective  point  for  parties  during  the  summer  months. 
It  is  also  a  favorite  resort  for  the  zoologists  and  the  bota- 
nists, as  the  finding  of  many  of  our  animals  and  plants, 
some  of  exceeding  interest,  are  frequent  rewards  of  a 
half  day's  tramp.  The  members  of  the  Institute  are, 
therefore,  always  pleased  in  the  selection  of  this  place 
for  one  of  their  field  days. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  House,  the  Messrs.  Whipple, 
are  alwaj's  courteous  and  very  assiduous  in  their  efforts 
to  promote  the  objects  of  these  meetings,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  of  the  members  and  friends  in 
attendance.  • 
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The  forenoon  was  devoted  to  the  usual  rambles  in 
search  of  objects  of  interest,  as  the  inclination  of  each 
dictated,  and  many  fine  specimens  were  found.  At  one 
o'clock  lunch  was  partaken  in  the  woods  near  the  house. 

At  2.30  p.  M.  the  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Chebacco  House.    The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  preceding  meeting  were  read. 

Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  hite  visit  to  Newburyport  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  some  curious  groups  of  stones  recently  found 
by  W.  C.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  while  prospecting 
on  his  hxnd,  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  near  Parker 
River.  These  stones  were  in  a  few  instances  of  such  sin- 
gular arrangement  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they 
possibly  indicated  something  of  archaeological  importance. 

Mr.  Putnam  mentioned  that  besides  a  row  of  piles  of 
stones,  each  about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  there  was  found 
a  few  hundred  feet  distant  a  singular  arrangement  of  small 
stones,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  E,  the  length  of  the  let- 
ter being  six  feet,  and  the  width  about  two  feet.  Near 
this  was  a  small  circle  of  stones  about  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter, with  a  number  of  stones  inside  the  circle.  Near  this 
was  a  slight  earth  mound.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
were  a  number  of  small  heaps  of  shells.  These  were  the 
surface  indications ;  and  while  there  was  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  the  stones  having  been  placed  in  these  positions 
a  long  while  ago,  so  that  the  soil  and  sod  had  nearly  cov- 
ered them,  still  there  was  nothing  that  indicated  a  great 
antiquity. 

Excavations  were  begun  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
that  the  stones  had  been  placed  as  marks  of  sepulture, 
but  nothing  except  a  small  piece  of  Indian  pottery  was 
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brought  to  light.  Finally  tho  small  earth  mound  was 
opened,  and  tho  clay,  burnt  to  some  depth,  showed  that 
a  fire  had  been  kept  there  for  a  long  time.  Pieces  of  the 
old-fashioned  square  brick,  fragments  of  green  window 
glass  and  lead  sash,  such  as  were  imported  by  the  first 
settlers,  were  also  found,  showing  that  part,  at  least,  of 
the  mound  had  been  caused  by  some  of  the  early  settlers, 
though  there  is  no  tradition  of  the  land  in  question  ever 
having  been  settled  upon  or  cleared  for  cultivation. 

Thus,  after  a  most  careful  consideration,  the  singular 
arrangement  of  the  stones  remains  a  mystery.  That  any 
white  person  should  take  the  trouble  to  arrange  the 
stones,  as  found,  seems  improbable,  while  the  absence  of 
signs  of  burial  under  them,  would  indicate  that  if  made 
by  the  Indians,  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  simply 
marking  the  spot  for  some  particular  reason.  Stone  piles 
of  various  shapes  have  been  found  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  country,  evidently  tho  work  of  the  Indians,  and  it 
may  be  that  these  at  Newburyport,  which  was  a  well 
known  resort  of  the  Indians,  were  also  their  work,  though 
nothin<?  definite  could  bo  obtained  as  to  their  oriorin. 
Photographs  of  these  heaps  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  Alfred  Osgood  of  Newburyport,  said  that  the 
early  white  settlers  sometimes  used  stones  to  mark  their 
fishing  grounds,  and  suggested  that  these  heaps  might  bo 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Putnam  wished  publicly  to  thank  Mr.  Johnson  for 
his  thoughtfulness  in  calling  attention  to  these  curious 
piles  of  stones,  as  often  very  valuable  relics  arc  found  by 
a  little  care  and  research,  from  indications  far  less  prom- 
ising in  appearance  than  those  in  question,  though  often, 
as  in  the  present  case,  an  examination  may  prove  them 
to  be  unimportant. 
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Mr.  Osgood  gave  an  informal  talk  on  the  present  aspect 
of  the  mining  lands  and  the  presence  of  minerals  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newburyport,  and  expressed  himself  rather 
skeptical  as  to  the  richness  and  value  of  any  of  the  de- 
posits yet  found.  Without  doubt  valuable  ore  is  there, 
though  whether  it  would  pay  to  work  the  mines,  expecting 
a  largo  yield,  is  questionable.  He  thought  that  no  new 
discoveries  had  been  made  favorable  to  such  an  opinion. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens  of  Salem,  being  called  upon,  said 
that  the  Institute  was  doing  much  to  develop  among  the 
people,  and  particularly  the  young  people,  a  knowledge 
of  natural  history.  He  then  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  growth  of  the  cane  brakes  (Arundinaria  macro^ 
sperma)  in  the  Southern  States.  Hundreds  of  miles  of 
country  along  the  Mississippi  bottoms  are  covered  by 
these  brakes,  some  growing  to  the  height  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet.  When  young  and  tender  the  leaves  furnish 
food  for  deer  and  other  animals.  He  had  often  wandered, 
rifle  in  hand,  through  that  country,  and  felt  the  want  of 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  the  Essex  Institute  and  these 
field  meetings  were  disseminating  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  opportunities  for  the  study  of  nature  there  presented. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  American  Tulip  Tree  (Lirioden- 
dron  iulipifera)^  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  when  in  bloom  presents  the  appearance,  as 
seen  from  the  high  bluffs,  of  an  immense  flower  garden 
extending  sometimes  for  miles. 

Mr.  Putnam  said  that  in  the  Mammoth  and  several 
other  caves  in  Kentucky  there  were  often  found  pieces 
of  canes,  with  one  end  burned,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  they  had  been  filled  with  grease  and  used  as  torches 
by  some  of  the  Indian  race,  who,  to  a  certain  extent, 
used  the  caves  for  various  purposes. 
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Miss  L.  H.  Upton  of  Salem  presented  the  following 
list  of'  plants  found  in  bloom  during  the  excursion : 

LIST  OP  PLANTS  FOUND  IN  FLOWER  AT  ESSEX, 

June  3, 1875. 

Anemone  nemorosa  L.    Wind-flower. 

JianuHCulus  abortivua  L.     Small-flowered  crowfoot, 

Hanunculus  acris  L.     Buttercups. 

Coptis  trifolia  Salisb.    Gold-thread. 

Aqnilegia  Canadensis  L.    Columbine. 

Sarracenia  purpurea  L.     Pitcher-plant. 

Viola  lanceolaCa  L.    Lance -leaved  white  violet. 

Viola  blanda  Willd.     Sweet  white  violet. 

Viola  cucnllata  Ait.     Bine  violet. 

Prunus  Pennaylvanica  L.     Wild  red  cherry. 

Potentilla  Canadensis  L.     Cinque-foil. 

Fragaria  Firj/tn tana  Eh r.    Wild  strawberry. 

Amelanchier  Canadensis  Torr.  &  Gray.    June-berry. 

Aralia  nudicauUs  L.    Wild  sarsaparilla. 

Cornus  Canadensis  L.    Dwarf  cornel.    Bunch-berry. 

Oldenlandia  coirulea.    Houston  ia. 

Antennaria  plantaginifolia  Hook.    Mouse-ear. 

Taraxacum  dens-leonis  Desf.    Dandelion. 

Vaccinium  Pennsylvanicum  Lam.     Dwarf  blueberry. 

Vaccinium  corymbosum  L.    High  blueberry. 

Trientalis  Americana  Pursh.    Star-flower. 

Veronica  serpyllifolia  L.    Thyme-leaved  speedwell. 

Pumex  acetosella  Jj,    Sheep  sorrel. 

Ariscema  triphyllum  Torr.    Indian  turnip.    Jack  in  the  pulpit. 

Corallorhiza  innata  R.  Brown.    Coral-root. 

Cypnpedium  acaule  Ait.    Lady's  slipper. 

Sisyrinchium  Bermudianum  L.     Blue-eyed  grass. 

Polygonatum  biflorum  £11.    Smaller  Solomon's  seal. 

Smilacina  racemosa  Desf.    False  spikenard. 

Umilacina  bifolia  Ker.     Wild  lily  of  the  valley. 

Medeola  Virginica  L.    Indian  cucumber  root. 

After  remarks  from  Dr.  J.  P.  Fessenden,  Rev.  S.  C. 
Beane  and  Messrs.  E.  N.  Walton  and  N.  A.  Horton  of 
Salem,  and  the  adoption  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Messrs.  Whipple  of  the  Chebacco  House,  for  their  kind- 
ness in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  their  house 
and  gi'ounds  for  the  day,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  June  21,  1875. 

Regular  meeting  this  evening  at  the  rooms.  The  Pres- 
ident Id  the  chair.     Records  read. 

The  President  read  extracts  from  the  will  of  the  late 
Abby  W.  Ditmore  of  Salem  bequeathing  to  the  Institute 
certiiin  sums,  subject  to  conditions  which  were  stated. 
As  the  full  amount  of  the  bequests  was  not  to  be  paid  at 
present,  the  matter  was  laid  over  for  action  at  a  future 
meeting. 

The  President  stated  that  a  collection  of  documents, 
papers,  prints,  etc.,  relating  to  the  various  centeunial 
celebrations  of  this  period  had  been  commenced,  and 
requested  contributions  from  members  and  friends  to 
this  object. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Higbee  stated  that  he  had  received 
some  very  fine  and  valuable  specimens  of  algae  from  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Davis,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Cochran  and  Mrs.  Bray  of  Glou- 
cester, also  from  N.  S.  B.  Herbert  of  Lynn,  and  that  these 
specimens  would  be  placed  in  the  Institute  collection. 
He  desired  thus  publicly  to  thank  these  persons  for  their 
kindness  and  attention. 

J.  H.  Stevens,  Philip  H.  Kimball  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
Kinsman  of  Salem,  and  H.  M.  Cross  of  Newburyport, 
were  duly  elected  resident  members. 

The  President  alluded  to  the  decease  of  one  of  our 
asst)ciatcs,  Charles  Wentworth  Upham,  which  took 
place  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  15,  1875,  and  gave  a 
brief  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Society  and  of 
his  strong  interest  in  its  objects.     He  spoke  also  of  bis 
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early  life  and  of  his  various  literary  labors,  and  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  School 
in  Salem. 

Gen.  Henry  K.  Oliver  of  Salem  made  some  very 
appropriate  remarks  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Upham,  and  in 
conclusion  offered  the  following  resolutions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting. 

Whereas^  it  has  pleased  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  events 
to  remove  by  death  our  honored  and  venerated  associate 
and  fellow  citizen^  Charles.  Wentworth  Upham,  long 
connected  with  the  Essex  Institute,  and  for  half  a  cen- 
tury identified  with  this  community  in  many  relations  : 

liesolvedy  That  the  members  of  the  Institute,  deeply 
feeling  the  irreparable  loss  it  has  sustained,  enroll  his 
name  with  unfeigned  grief  among  the  most  eminent  of  its 
past  associates. 

JResolvedy  That  while  we  mourn  the  loss  of  so  valued  a 
member  of  our  society,  and  so  justly  esteemed  a  citizen, 
our  sorrow  is  tempered  as  we  look  back  upon  a  life,  so 
tine  to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  and  read  the  record  of 
the  varied  virtues  and  singular  excellencies,  which  char- 
acterized the  whole  career  of  our  departed  associate. 

Resolvedy  That  in  his  career  as  a  faithful  and  earnest 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  his  zealous  labors  as  a  citizen 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  community,  as  a  i)atriotic 
officer  in  state  and  nation,  as  a  successful  laborer  in  the 
fields  of  literature,  biography  and  history,  he  has  for 
himself  fully  won  the  highest  reputation,  and  conferred 
increased  distinction  upon  our  ancient  municipality. 

Ilesolvedy  That  as  we  review  the  long  and  inspiring 
catalogue  of  the  great  and  good  men,  who  from  its  earli- 
est days  have  adorned  and  illustrated  our  historic  city, 
our  just  pride  receives  a  new  impulse,  in  adding  to  the 
honored  roll  the  name  of  one  so  fully  entitled  to  receive 
reverent  admiration  and  honor,  among  the  most  highly 
honored  and  revered. 
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Rev.  E.  C.  BoLLES  moved  the  adoption  of  these  reso- 
lutions, and  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  character  and 
memory  of  Mr.  Upham.  ^y  ' 

Eev.  E.  S.  Atwood  heartily  endorsed  the  resolutions 
offered  by  Gen.  Oliver.  Ho  spoke  of  his  long  and  valued 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Upham,  who  had  often  expressed  to 
him  his  great  interest  in  the  various  clergymen  of  the 
city,  without  regard  to  sect  or  denomination ;  also  of  his 
valuable  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  professional  life  ; 
of  his  interest  in  the  Institute  and  its  objects ;  of  his  ex- 
tensive  knowledge  of  books  in  the  various  departments  of 
literature ;  of  his  quick  intellect  and  cheerfulness  of  mind 
to  the  end  of  life. 

After  further  remarks  from  Messrs.  C.  H.  Higbee  and 
A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  the  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Eev.  E.  S.  Atwood  said  that  some  more  formal  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  death  of  so  distinguished  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  well 
to  hold,  at  some  future  time  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society, 
a  memorial  meeting,  at  which  tijne  a  memoir  of  the  de- 
ceased should  be  read,  and  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  The  motion  was 
adopted,  and  Messrs.  E.  S.  Atwood,  E.  C.  Bolles,  H.  K. 
Oliver,  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  and  F.  W.  Putnam  were  ap- 
pointed as  the  Committee. 

Adjourned. 
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Field  A^eeting  at  Bytield,  Thubsday,  July  1,  1875. 

The  second  field  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute  for  the 
present  season  was  held  this  day,  at  Byfield,  a  locality 
highly  suitable  for  a  gathering  of  this  character ;  its  his- 
torical associations  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  student  in 
our  local  history,  and  its  diversified  scenery  and  natural 
conditions  o£fer  a  wide  field  for  the  exploration  of  the 
naturalist. 

This  territory,  through  which  the  Parker  River  flows, 
having  upon  its  adjacent  interval  lands  some  of  the  most 
fertile  farms  of  the  county,  was  granted  in  1635,  a  large 
portion  on  the  south  side  to  Richard  Dummer  and  on  the 
north  to  Henry  Sewall,  whoso  descendants  have  ever 
since  held  prominent  positions  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  These  lands,  more  especially  that  portion  near 
**The  Falls,"  so  called,  were  first  used  for  the  keeping 
of  cattle  and  sheep  that  came  over  in  the  Dutch  ships 
in  1635,  and  were  owned  by  Richard  Dummer,  Henry 
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Sewall  and  Richard  SaltonstalL  It  appears  that  for  sev- 
eral years  afterwards  attention  was  given  to  the  raising 
of  sheep  in  this  place. 

The  people  living  in  this  territory,  part  of  which  is  in 
the  township  of  old  Newbury  and  part  in  that  of  old 
Rowley,  being  at  a  distance  from  the  churches  of  the  two 
towns,  in  1702  built  a  church  and  established  a  parish 
under  the  name  of  "Rowlberiy."  In  November,  1706,  it 
was  organized  as  the  "Falls  Parish,"  and  Rev.  Moses 
Hale  was  settled  ae  the  first  minister.  In  1710  it  was 
incorporated  as  that  of  By  field  in  honor  to  Nathaniel  By- 
field,^  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  parish. 

To  visit  this  place  the  members  of  the  Institute  and 
their  friends  took  the  cars  of  the  Eastern  Raih'oad,  the 
principal  portion  at  Salem,  the  others  at  the  several  sta- 
tions on  the  route,  for  Newburyport  and  th^ence  pro- 
ceeded to  Byfield,  six  miles  distant,  in  barges  furnished 
by  Mr.  Enoch  T.  Northeud,  proprietor  of  tlie  Newburj'- 
port  and  Amesbury  Horse  Railroad.  The  route  taken 
was  somewhat  circuitous  in  order  to  favor  the  party  with 
an  inspection  of  the  mining  region  and  other  notable 
.places  in  the  vicinity.  A  halt  was  made  near  the  High- 
field  mines,  where  an  hour  was  pleasantly  passed  in 
examining  the  grounds  and  witnessing  the  mining  opera- 
tions, by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Patterson,  Chipman  and 
Boynton. 

At  the  Boynton  Mine,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Robertson,  the 
shaft  is  the  deepest  in  the  whole  district.  The  ore  last 
taken  out  is  the  best.  The  Chipman  works^  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Patterson,  have  assumed  an  orderly  and  pros- 

^Col.  Nathaniel  Byflelil,  son  of  Rev.  Richard  Byflcid  of  Long  Diitton  in  Sussex, 
eamo  to  New  England  in  1674.  He  was  speaker  of  the  Honee  of  RepresoniaUves 
.in  1Q93;  a  colonel,  Judge  of  Probate  and  Common  Pleas  for  the  now  county  of 
Bristol,  afterwards  of  Suffolk,  also  of  his  Majesty's  Council,  etc.  Ho  died. June  6) 
1733. 
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perous  appearance.  A  new  building  has  been  erected, 
65  X  30  feet  with  attachments,  that  give  an  engine 
house,  a  blacksmith  and  machine  shop,  pumping  gear, 
tool  room,  office  and  shafl-house  combined.  All  the 
machinery  is  said  to  be  of  the  most  approved  kind.  The 
mine  has  been  timbered.  From  the  depth  now  obtained, 
seventy-five  feet,  laterals  are  being  run  out  north,  east 
and  south. 

The  next  stopping  place  was  at  the  fork  of  the  road 
near  the  ''Longfellow  house,"  the  "Indian  burial  grounds'* 
and  the  "cave."  All  three  of  these  places  were  visited. 
The  house  in  which  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
Henry  W.  Longfellow  was  born  is  on  a  sightly  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  rich,  smooth  fields.  It  is  now  in  a  dilapidated 
condition.  It  was  probably  built  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  by  Stephen  Longfellow,  a  son  of  William,* 
the  emigrant  ancestor,  who  came  in  his  youth  to  Newbury, 
and  married,  Nov.  10,  1678,  Ann,  daughter  of  Henry 

• 

>  William  LoDgfellow,^  born  aboat  l(»51f  ia  Hampshire,  Eng.,  came  in  his  youth 
to  Newbury;  m.  Nov.  10, 1678,  Ann,  daughter  of  Henry  Sewall.  He  was  enfign  of 
the  company  that  embarked  in  the  expedition  of  Sir  Wm .  Phips  against  Quebec, 
and  with  nine  others  was  shipwrecked  on  the  return  at  Anticosti  (one  account 
Bays  Cape  Breton)  in  October,  1090. 

Stephen  LongfelloWy*  son  of  the  above,  b.  at  Newbury  22  Sept.,  1685;  m.  25  Mar., 
1713,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Tompson  of  Marsbfleld.  He  was  a  lieu- 
tenant and  a  selectman;  d.  17  Nov.,  1764,  at  Byfleld. 

Stephen  LongftUoWj^  son  of  the  above,  b.  at  By  field  7  Feb.,  1723,  gr.  Harv.  Coll. 
1742;  went  to  Poitland  Apr.  11, 1745,  and  opened  a  school.  He  was  for  many  yean 
one  of  the  most  active,  useful  and  intelligent  men  in  the  town ;  town  clerk,  register 
of  Probate  and  clerk  of  Judicial  Courts;  he  married  in  1749Tabitha  Bragdon,  of 
York,  Me.    He  died  at  Gorham,  Me.,  in  1700. 

Stephen  Longfellow,*  son  of  the  above,  bom  at  Portland  in  1750,  went  to  Gorham 
in  1775.  He  was  largely  employed  as  a  surveyor,  selectman,  etc.  Judge  oi  C.  O. 
P.,  Bep.  ft  Senat.  in  State  Legis.  In  1773  m.  Patience  Young  of  York,  Me.  H« 
died  In  Gorham  in  1824,  aged  74  years. 

Stephen  Longfellow,^  sou  of  the  above,  bom  in  Gorham  Afar.  28, 1776,  gr.  Harv. 
Coll.  1798,  studied  law,  and  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Portland  he  entered  at 
once  upon  a  large  practice  and  stood  in  the  ftront  rank  of  able  counsellors;  menur 
ber  of  the  Hai-tford  convention  in  1814,  also  a  member  of  U.  S.  Congress.  He  died 
Aug.  2,  1849. 

ffenrg  W,  LonfffeUowy*  son  of  the  above,  bom  at  Portland,  Feb.  27, 1807,  gr.  Bow4. 
Coll.  1825.   Prof,  at  Bowdoin  and  at  Harvard.   Poet.   Beaidea  at  Cambridgo. 
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Sewall,'  and  this  land  was  part  of  the  estate  which  she 
received  from  her  father,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Longfellow,  a  lineal  descendant. 

Byfield  factory,  probably  the  site  of  the  first  cotton 
mill  in  the  country,  was  then  visited.  At  this  place, 
about  1790,  Jacob  Perkins,  the  well  known  inventor 
(bom  at  Newburyport,  July  9,  1766,  died  at  London, 
July  30, 1849),  put  up  a  small  mill  and  first  demonstrated 
,  the  practical  working  of  his  machine  for  cutting  and 
heading  nails  at  one  operation.  This  invention,  though, 
it  is  said,  not  a  pecuniary  success  to  the  inventor,  has 
since  its  introduction  completely  revolutionized  the  mode 
of  manufacturing  nails.  Here  Paul  Moody  in  his  youth 
found  valuable  instruction  and  satisfactory  employment, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  brilliant  career  as  a  mecha- 
nician, and  whose  name  will  be  always  identified  with 
the  introduction  of  manufacturing  industries  in  Waltham 
and  Lowell.  A  mile  further  on  was  noticed,  shaded 
by  elms,  the  residence  of  the   second  minister  of  the 

•Childroii  of  Henry  Sewall : — 

1.  BafMoh,  bora  at  Tamworth,  May  10,  1640;  m.  Jacob  Tappan  of  Newbury, 
Aug.  24, 1070 ;  d.  Not.  12, 1009. 

2.  Samvelf  b.  Bishopstoke,  Hants,  March  28, 1092;  gr.  Harr.  Coll.  1671 ;  m.  Feb., 
1070-0,  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Hull  of  Boston,  Judge  Sup.  Court,  Mass.,  and 
Ch.  Justice;  d.  Jan.  1, 1729-30. 

8.  John,  b.  at  Baddersly,  Hampshire,  Eng.,  Oct.  10, 1604;  oame  to  New  England 
in  1601 ;  m.  Hannah  Fessenden  of  Cambridge,  Oct.  27, 1074;  lived  with  his  ftither  at 
Kewbury,  and  there  died  before  him,  Aug.  8, 1899. 

4.  Stqifhen,  b  at  Baddersly,  Aug.  19, 1067 ;  m.  Margaret,  dau.  of  Ber.  Jona.  Mitch- 
ell of  Cambridge,  June  13, 1682 ;  resided  at  Salem,  where  he  was  Begister  of  Deeds 
for  Essex,  etc.;  d.  Oct.  17, 1725. 

5.  Jantf  b.  at  Baddersly,  Oct.  25, 1050;  m.  Moses  Gerrlsh  of  Newbury,  Sept  24, 
1077;  d.  Jan.  29, 1710-17. 

0.  ^nn,  b.  at  Newbury,  N.  E.,  Sept.  8,  1002;  m.  1078,  William  Longfellow,  who 
was  drowned  Oct.,  lOOO;  she  had  for  a  second  husband  Henry  Short  of  Newbury, 
and  died  Deo.  18, 1700. 

7.  Mehitabie,  b.  at  Newbury,  May  8, 1005;  m.  WUUam  Moody  of  Newbury;  d. 
Aug.  8, 1702. 

8.  Dorothy,  b.  at  Newbury,  Oct.  20, 1068;  m.  Ist,  Ezekicl  Northend  ot  Bowleyi 
Sept.  10, 1601 ;  2nd,  Doc.  23, 1782,  Moses  Bradstreet  of  Bowley,  whose  widow  she 
died  June  17, 17fti. 
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parish,  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  from  Jane  21,  1744,  when 
he  was  ordained,  until  bis- death,  Dec.  11,  1783.  In  this 
house  was  born,  Feb.  24,  1750,  his  son  Theophilus  Par- 
sons, the  eminent  jurist.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  from  1806  until  his  decease,  Oct* 
30,  1813.     The  house  was  built,  probably,  in  1706. 

About  noon  the  party  arrived  at  Dummer  Academy, 
which  is  situated  in  a  retired  and  shady  spot  at  the  inter- 
section of  several  roads.  This  school  was  organized,  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  its  patron  and  founder,  in 
1763,  during  the  provincial  period  of  our  history,  under 
the  direction  of  Samuel  Moody ,^  the  first  Principal.  Mr. 
Moody  had  previously  been  so  successful  as  a  teacher  in 
his  native  town,  York,  Me.,  that  twenty-eight  pupils 
were  present  at  the  opening.  For  many  years  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  averaged  over  seventy,  and  it  is  inscribed 
upon  his  tombstone: — **He  left  no  child  to  mourn  his 
sudden  death  (for  he  died  a  bachelor),  yet  his  numerous 

« William  Mood7,>  probably  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Moodys  In  this  section  of  the 
eountiy,  came  in  1684  (it  was  said  a  saddler)  firom  Ipswich,  Co.  of  SniTolk.  He 
was  first  of  Ipswich,  afterwards  in  1635  of  Newbory,  where  he  continued  to  reside. 
He  died  Oct  86, 1673.    He  had  three  sons. 

1.  Bey.  Joshua  Moody ,>  Harr.  Coll.,  1668,  of  Portsmouth  and  Boston;  died  July 
4, 1607. 

S.  Caleb  Moody,*  married  Ist,  Sarah  Peirce;  2nd,  Judith  Bradbury.  He  died 
Aug.  26, 1696. 

Bev.  Samuel  Moody,*  son  of  the  aboye  Caleb,  b.  Jan.  4, 1676;  Hary.  ColL 

1607;  of  York  Me.;  died  Noy.  13, 1747. 
Bey.  Joseph  Moody ,«  son  of  Bey.  Samuel,  bora  In  1700;  Hary.  Coll.  1718s 

died  Mar.  20, 1763,  of  York,  Me. 
Bey.  Samuel  Moody,*  the  preceptor  of  Dummer,  son  of  the  aboye  Bey. 
Joseph. 
8.  Samuel  Moody,*  married  Mary  Cutting  Noy.  0, 1667;  died  April  4, 1676. 

William  Moody,*  son  of  Samuel  aboye,  born  June  20, 1668;  married  Mohlt- 
able  Sewall  Noy.  16, 1684  (see  note  on  page  116);  resided  in  Byfield;  died 
Feb.  6, 1720-30. 
Deacon  Samuel  Moody*  of  Newbury,  son  of  the  aboye  William  and  Mehit- 

able,  born  March  21. 16i»;  died  May  25, 1767. 
Paul  Moody  *  of  Newbury,  son  of  the  aboye  Samuel,  d.  Dec.  80, 1822,  aged 

80;  his  widow  Mary,  d.  March  10, 1826,  aged  82. 
Paul  Moody*  the  distinguished  mechanician,  son  of  the  aboye  Paul  and 
Mary,  b.  at  Newbury,  May  23, 1770;  died  at  Lowell,  July  7, 1881. 
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pupils  in  the  United  States  will  ever  retain  a  lively  sense 
of  the  sociability 9  industiy,  integrity  and  piety ,  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  uncommon  degree ;  as  well  as  the  disinter- 
ested, zealous,  faithful  and  useful  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  Academy  for  thirty  years. 
He  died  at  Exeter,  Dec.  14,  1795,  aged  seventy." 

The  school  was  not  in  session.  Tables  were  spread  on 
the  green  in  front,  beneath  the  trees,  and  a  refreshing 
lunch  was  soon  prepared. 

At  2.30  p.  M.  the  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the 
study  room  of  the  Academy.  The  Pbesident  in  the 
chair. 

The  records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Segbetary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence:— 

From  W.  P.  Andrews,  May  15;  D.  M.  Balch,  May  15;  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  June  23;  £.  P.  Boon,  New  York,  June  13,  88;  Cornell  University, 
June  88;  Henry  B.  Dawson,  Horrisania,  N.  Y.,  June  23;  David  B.  Gould,  May  31; 
Laighton  &  Brothers,  Isle  of  Shoals,  June  10 ;  Charles  Lawrence,  Danvers,  June 
86 ;  Joel  Munsell,  'Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  22 ;  W.  D.  Northend,  June  84 ;  C.  L.  Peirson, 
Boston,  June;  John  Bobinson,  May  11;  M.  0.  D.  Sllsbee,  Boston,  June;  J.  H. 
Stevens,  June  26;  James  Upton,  June  3,  James  S.  Williams,  May  87;  Naturfor* 
achende  Gescllscbaft,  Danrig,  May  10;  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, May  19;  K.  K.  Zoologische-botanische  Gesellschaft. 

The  following  additions  to  the  library  were  reported : — 

By  Donation, 

American  Association  fob  thb  Advancement  of  Science.  ProceedingB, 
al  Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.,  1874.    1  vol.  8ro. 

BoLLBS,  E.  C.  Theological  Discussion.  1  vol.  ISmo.  The  School.  1  vol.  ISmo. 
Celestial  Scenery.    1  vol.  18mo.    The  Ladies'  Repository  from  1839  to  1886. 

Bolton,  H.  Carbington,  of  Columbia  Coll.,  K.  T.  Centennial  of  Chemistry, 
Aug.  1, 1874,  at  Northumberland,  Pa.    4to  pamph. 

Bubeau  'of  Education,  Washington.  Circulars  of  Information,  Nos.  1, 8, 1875. 
-  Cabot,  Mbs.  J.  S.  Transactions  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  for  1880. 
1  vol.  870.    Agriculture  of  Mass.    1857.    1  vol.  8vo.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  78. 

Clevbland,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Six  Plans  drawn  by  Jona.  P.  Saunders  in  1837,  of  Aea- 
pulco  Harbour,  Coast  of  Africa.  Low  and  Society  Islands.  Cathburts  Bay,  Is. 
of  Tootoillo,  Navigators  Group.  Sandwich  Islands.  Marquesas,  or  Washington 
iBlands.    Galapagos  Islands. 

Dallbtt,  Gillies.  Philadelphia  Directories,  1844, 1847, 1849, 18S1, 1858, 1853, 1855, 
1857, 1861, 1883, 1863, 1884, 1870, 1871. 
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Gould,  David  B.,  of  St.  LoaiB,  Mo.  Directory  of  St.  LooIb,  for  yeara  1871,  ISTS, 
1873, 1874, 1875.    5  vols.  8to. 

Greek,  S.  A.,  of  Boston.  Boston  Municipal  Begister,  1873.  1  vol.  8?o.  Misoel- 
lanoouB  pamphlets,  85. 

Lawrbnxb,  Chas.,  of  Danvers,  Mass.  Moore's  View  in  France,  2  toIs.  Fitzoa- 
bome's  Letters,  1  toI.  Gisbome  on  Christian  Keligion,  1  vol.  Life  and  Labors  of 
Dr.  Worcester,  2  toIs.  Heydone's  Tour,  S  toIs.  Life  of  Washington,  5  vols. 
Franklin's  Sermons,  3  toIs.  Cbalmor's  Sermons,  1  vol.  View  in  Italy,  1  vol.  Life 
of  P.  Henry,  1  vol.  Siege  of  Valencia,  1  vol.  Notes  on  Travel,  1  vol.  Sacred  Bi- 
ography, 3  vols.  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  1  vol.  Garden  Directory,  1 
vol.  Chapter  on  Flowers,  1  vol.  Diseases  of  Animals,  1  vol.  Barton's  Poems, 
1  vol.  Mavor's  Voyages,  17  vols.  Book  of  Fruits,  1  vol.  Treatise  en  Bees,  1  vol. 
Complete  Farmer,  1  vol.  Manual  for  FarAiers,  1  vol.  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  1 
vol.  Memoir  of  S.  Green,  1  vol.    Duflef 's  Dictionary,  8  vols. 

Lee,  John  C.    Commercial  Bulletin,  May  8, 15, 22, 29,  June  5, 12. 19, 1875. 

LORINO,  Geo.  B.  Agriculture  of  Mass.;  by  C.  L.  Flint.  1874-^.  1  vol.  8vo. 
Thirty-second  Registration  Report  of  Mass.  1  vol.  8vo.  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
Mass.  State  Board  of  Health.  1  vol.  8vo.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Mass.  State 
Board  of  Charities.  1  vol.  8vo.  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  Mass.  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Mass.  Horticultural  Soctett.   Transactions  of,  for  1875.   Part  I. 

Merriam,  G.  &  C,  of  Springfleld,  Muss.  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  1 
vol.    Royal  4to.    1876. 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Report  upon  the  Reconnaissance  of 
Northwestern  Wyoming,  1873,  by  W.  A.  Jones. 

Osgood,  Chas.  S.    Legishitivo  Documents  for  1875.    4  vols.  8vo. 

Phila.  Zoological  Society.   Third  Annual  Report.    1875.   8vo  pamph. 

Putnam,  F.  W.  ArchsBological  Researches  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  1874.  8vo. 

Rabardy,  J.  F.   Manchester,  Mass.  The  Beetle  and  Wedge.   Feb.  to  June,  1875. 

Stone,  E.  M.,  of  ProTtdence,  R.  I.  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Ministry 
at  Large.    1875.    8vo  pamphlet. 

Stone,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Masonic  Monthly,  15  Nos.  American  Homes,  11  Nos.  Hunt's 
Merchant  ftfagazine,  55  Nos.  Yankee  Farmer,  1838, 1839, 1840, 1811.  Miscellaneous 
pamphlets,  10. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette  fbr  Apr.  20, 27.   May  4, 11, 18, 25, 1875. 

Williams,  B.  W.   Lecture  Bureau  for  1875-6.   8vo  pamph. 

YouMQ  Men's  Assoglation  of  Buffalo.   Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report.  8vo. 


By  Exchange. 

ACADBMIB  ROTALE  DES  SCIENCES,  DES  LETTRES  ET  DES  BEAUX-ARTS  DE  BEU- 
OIQUE.    Bulletins.    Tome  xxxv,  xxxvi,  xxxvii,  1873-4.    3  vols.    Annuaire,  1874. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Preceedings.  Vol.  II.  May, 
1874,  May,  1875. 

American  Philosophical  Society.  Proceedings.  Vol.  XIV.  Jan.,  June,  1875. 

Amherst  College.  Catalogue  of  Officers  and  Students  for  1871-5.  8vo  pamph. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Proceedings,  xiv  to  xvil.  Memoirs, 
Vol.  2,  pts.  1, 2,  3,  and  No.  1  of  pt.  IV. 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.   Bulletin  of.   Vol.  IT,  No.  4. 

Crosse  et  Fischer.  Journal  de  Conchyiiologie.  Tome  xv.  8c  S^rle,  No.  1, 1875. 

Entomolooisciie  Zeitung,  Stetti.h.    Vol.  for  1874.    1  vol.  12mo. 

Geological  Survey  of  India.  Memoirs  of.  Vol.  x,  pt.  2^  1873.  Vol.  xi,  pt.  1, 
1874.    Records  of.    Vol.  vii,  pt.  1-4, 1874.    Palaontologia  India.    Vol.  I,  pt.  1, 1874. 
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INSTITUT  HxSTORiQUB.  L'InTestigBtear.   Deo.,  1874.  Jan.,  Feb.,  1875,  8to. 

INSTTTUT  National  Gbnbvois.   Bulletin,  Tome  xx.   1875. 

K.  K.  ZooLOOiBCH-BOTAiascHBM  GB8SLL8CHAFT  IN  WisN.  Yerhandlaogen, 
Band  zxiy,  1874.    1  vol. 

KONIOUCHE  GBSBLLaCHATT  DES  WI88BNBCBAFTBN  GOTTBHOBir.  Nachrichten. 
1874.    lYOl.  12mo. 

HA88.  Historical  Socibtt.   Proceedings.   1878-1875.   1  toI.,  8vo. 

KATUBPOR8CHBNDB  6B8ELL8CHAFT,  GoiLiTZ.    AbliondluDgen,  Band  XV,  1875. 

Nbw  York  Ltcbum  of  Natural  History.    Annals.    Vol.  XI.    Nob.  8,  4. 

SociBTB  D'AOCLIMATATIOK,  PARIS.  Bulletin  Mensuel.  Tome  I,  8me  Serle. 
Nov.,  Dec.,  1874.    Tome  II,  8me  Serie.   Jan.,  1875.   8  pamphlets,  8yo. 

SOCIBTT  d*Anthropolooib,  PARIS.   Bulletins,  Apr.,  June.    1874. 

SOCIBTE  DBS  SCIBNCBS    NATURELLBB   DU   GRAND-DuCHB    DB    LUXBKBOURO. 

Publications,  Tome  XIY.  1874.  Observations  Meteorologiques  Ikites  a  Luxem- 
bourg.   Denxieme  vol.    1874. 

8oci6Tfi  Vaudoisb  DBS  SdBKCES  Naturbllbs,  Lausaknb.  Bulletin.  YoL 
zUi,  No.  73.    Dec,  1874. 

Ybrein  zub  BbfOrdbruno  DBS  Gartbitbaubs  Bbruk.  Monatsschrift,  Jahrg . 
ZTii,  1874. 

Zbitschrift  vCr  dib  Naturwibsbkschaftbn  in  Berlin.   July  to  Dec.,  1874. 

ZOOLOGISCHB  Gbsbllschaft,  FRANKFURT.    Zool.  Garten.  Yol.  XY.   No.  7-lS. 

PUBLISUBRS.  American  Journal  of  Education.  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts.  American  Naturalist.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Glou- 
cester Telegraph.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American. 
Lynn  Beporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press.  Sailor's 
Magazine.  Salem  Gazette.  Salem  Observer.  Salem  Beglster.  Salem  Post.  The 
European  Mail.   TheOwL   Turner's  Public  Spirit. 

The  President  then  made  a  few  prelimiDary  remarks, 
describing  the  excursion  from  Newburyport  to  this  place, 
and  the  historical  localities  Yisited.  He  also  gaYe  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  of  the  Sewall  family,  on  whose  an- 
cient domain  at  the  factory  they  made  a  halt.  He  called 
upon  Hon.  William  D.  Northend  of  Salem,  who  was 
born  in  By  field,  and  there  had  spent  his  early  years,  to 
giYe  some  account  of  By  field,  of  Dummer  Academy,  the 
founder,  the  teachers  and  the  alumni. 

Hon.  William  D.  Northend,  in  response,  gaYe  a  Yery 
interesting  sketch  of  Byfield  and  Dummer  Academy.  He 
remarked  that  the  parish  is  a  religious  one,  and  at  no 
time  during  the  last  century  has  it  numbered  OYer  one 
hundred  families ;  probably  no  place  of  its  size,  in  the 
United  States,  can  present  such  a  record  of  notable  men. 
Begarding  them  and  the  Academy  be  said : 
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Bichard  Dummer  of  Bishopstoke,  Hants,  England,  son 
of  John,  born  there  in  1599,  came  to  New  England 
in  1632,  and  was  among  the  first  settlers  in  Newbury. 
He  afterwards  went  to  England,  but  returned  in  1638 
with  his  brothers  Stephen  and  Thomas.  He  prospered 
and  became  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  owned  much  land 
in  this  parish,  including  the  grounds  which  this  Academy 
now  occupies ;  his  sons  Jeremiah,  Bichard,  and  Bev.  Shu* 
bael  held  prominent  positions  in  society;  he  died  Dec. 
14,  1679.  His  grandson,  Jeremy  Dummer,  son  of  Jere- 
miah, was  the  agent  of  the  colonies  in  England  from  1710 
to  1721,  and  advocated  their  claims  with  great  ability. 
He  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  **a  defence  of  New 
England  Charters;"  and  a  ** letter  concerning  the  expedi- 
tion to  Canada/'    He  died  May  19,  1739,  aged  60. 

Another  grandson,  a  brother  of  Jeremy,  William  Dum- 
mer, was  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  colony,  and  for  a  time 
was  acting  Governor ;  his  administration  was  a  wise  one, 
and  he  was  much  respected  by  the  people.  His  wife  was 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Gov.  Joseph  Dudley.  He  died 
8. p.  10  Oct.,  1761,  aged  84  years.  This  farm  was  his 
country  seat,  and  the  mansion  to  the  right  of  the  Acad- 
emy was  built  by  him  after  the  old  English  style. 

Henry  Sewall,  only  son  of  Henry  who  followed  him  to 
New  England,  and  died  in  Bowley,  March,  1656-7,  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age,  and  grandson  of  Henry  who  was 
several  times  mayor  of  Coventry,  was  born  in  1614,  came 
to  New  England  in  1634  plentifully  supplied  with  money 
and  English  servants,  neat  cattle  and  provisions,  and 
with  other  things  suitable  for  the  commencement  of  a 
plantation,  removed  to  Newbury  in  1635,  where  he  be- 
came proprietor  of  a  large  tract  of  land  known  as  the 
Highfields,  at  the  Falls  within  this  parish. 

He  married,  March  25,  1646,  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of 
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Stephen  Dummer.  In  1646  he  went  to  England,  but  re- 
turned in  1659,  His  family  following  in  1661,  and  resided 
in  Newbury  until  his  decease,  which  occurred  May  16, 
1700,  at  the  age  of  86  years.  From  this  marriage  came 
all  the  Sewalls  in  this  part  of  the  country.  His  son, 
Samuel  Sewall,  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Massachusetts  colony  from  1692  to  1728,  ten  years  of 
which  he  was  Chief  Justice;  Stephen,  son  of  his  son 
Stephen,  was  Justice  of  the  same  court  from  1739  to 
1760,  eight  years  of  which  he  was  Chief  Justice ;  David, 
grandson  of  son  John,  was  Justice  of  the  same  court  from 
1777  to  1790 ;  Samuel,  great-grandson  of  son  Samuel, 
was  Justice  from  1800  to  1814,  and  the  last  year  Chief 
Justice.  Therefore  from  the  descendants  of  Henry  and 
Jane  Sewall  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state  was  fur- 
nished with  Judges  for  eighty-two  years,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice nineteen  years.  It  may  be  added  that  Judge  David 
Sewall,  named  above,  after  his  resignation  was  many 
years  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Maine.  Jon- 
athan Sewall,  likewise  a  nephew  of  Chief  Justice  Stephen, 
was  Attorney  General  of  Mass.,  1767-75,  and  Jonathan 
and  Stephen,  sons  of  the  above  Jonathan,  were  respec- 
tively Chief  Justice  and  Attorney  General  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Lower  Canada.  From  the  same  family  have  been 
a  large  number  of  distinguished  men  of  the  clergy,  espe- 
cially in  this  state  and  Maine,  and  some  in  other  profes- 
sions of  life.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  family  in  the 
country  has  furnished  a  larger  number  of  more  distin- 
guished men. 

Henry  Sewall,  either  by  deed  or  bequest,  gave  these 
lands  to  three  of  his  daughters;  that  portion  adjoining 
the  "Falls"  to  his  daughter  Mehitable,  wife  of  William 
Moody.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  his  grandfather, 
William    Moody,   the   emigrant   ancestor,   were  distin- 
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gnished,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Paul  Moody, 
the  mechanician,  who  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
persons  in  the  building  of  the  manufactories  at  Lowell, 
and  Samuel  Moody,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  Dummer 
Academy.  This  estate  has  continued  in  the  family  until 
the  present  generation. 

The  portion  known  as  "Highfields*'  was  given  to  his 
daughter  Anne,  wife  of  William  Longfellow.  After  his 
death  she  married  Henry  Short.  She  had  children  by 
both  marriages.  The  Longfellows  in  the  second  gen- 
eration purchased  the  share  of  the  Shorts,  and  the  farm 
was  then  divided  between  Stephen  Longfellow  and  his 
sister  Ann,  who  mairied  Abraham  Adams.*  A  large 
part  of  the  Longfellows'  portion  has  been  and  is  now 
owned  by  descendants  of  the  name.  Joseph  Longfel- 
low is  the  present  owner  of  a  portion  of  it.  Abra- 
ham Adams'  share  is  now  owned  by  his  descendants, 
divided,  however,  into  several  farms.  From  William 
Longfellow  has  descended  a  man  whose  name  need  only 
to  be  spoken,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  the  poet.  His 
great-grandfather  was  born  in  the  house  which  was  vis- 
ited by  you  this  morning.  He  emigrated  to  Maine  in 
1745.  Stephen,  the  grandfather  of  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow, was  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
his  father,  Stephen,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

The  third  portion  of  the  estate  was  given  to  his  daugh- 


*Capt.  Abraham  Adams,  b.  May  2, 1676;  pub.  to  Anne  Longfellow  Not.  13, 1703; 
d.  April  8, 1763.  Ann,  his  wife,  d.  Feb.  4,  1758,  aged  74  yrs.,  11  mo.  He  was  the 
son  of  Serg.  Abraham  Adams,  b.  in  the  year  1639;  m.  Not.  10, 1670,  Mary  PettingUl. 
He  died  June  14, 1714,  aged  75.  His  wife  Mary  died  Sept.  19, 1705.  A  grandson  of 
Bobert  Adams,  who  with  his  wife  Eleanor  came  to  Ipswich  in  1635,  thence  to 
Salem,  1638,  finally  settled  in  Newbury  in  1640.  He  died  Oct.  12, 1682,  aged  81.  His 
wife  Eleanor  d.  J  nne  12, 1677.  His  second  wife,  Sara,  widow  of  Henry  Short,  whose 
maiden  name  was  GloTer,  to  whom  he  was  married  Feb.  6, 1678,  d.  Oct.  24, 1687. 
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ter  Jane,  wife  of  Moses  Gerrishy*  from  whom  was  de- 
scended many  persons  of  note.  This  portion  of  the 
original  estate  for  the  last  two  or  three  generations  has 
been  sold  out  of  the  family. 

Other  lauds  in  Newbury  were  given  to  his  daughter 
Dorothy  Northend/  and  lands  within  the  present  limits 
of  Newburyport  to  his  daughter  Hannah  Tappan,  prob- 
ably where  is  now  Tappan's  lane.  In  this  connection 
allusion  has  been  made  principally  to  the  disposition  of 
that  portion  of  his  estate  lying  in  the  parish  of  Byfield. 

Mr.  Northend  then  mentioned  the  names  of  several 
distinguished  persons  who  were  born,  or  had  their  resi- 
dence, in  this  parish.     The  following  may  be  specified. 

Theophilus  Parsons,  the  most  distinguished  jurist  in 
Massachusetts;  John  S.  Tenney,  the  late  distinguished 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  was  bom 
in  the  Eowley  part  of  this  parish,  as  was  also  Samuel 
Tenney,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  New 
Hampshire ;  Samuel  Webber,  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  Prof.  Eliphalet  Pearson  of  Harvard  and  Ando- 
ver.  Prof.  John  Smith  of  Bangor  Seminary,  and  Parker 
Cleaveland,  the  distinguished  Professor  at  Bowdoiu  Col- 
lege, were  all  born  within  the  limits  of  this  parish.  Here 
was  also  settled  the  distinguished  political  preacher,  Bev. 
Dr.  Elijah  Parish,  who  in  the  war  of  1812  fulminated 
against  the  acts  of  the  General  Government,  and  whose 


•Moses  Gerrisb,  bom  May  0,  16S6;  m.  Sept.  84, 1677,  Jane  Sewidl;  died  Dec.  4, 
1004,  aged  38;  resided  in  Newbury.  His  widow  Jane  d.  Feb.,  1716.  He  was  a  son 
of  Capt.  William  Gerrish,  who  came  ttom  Bristol,  England,  about  the  year  1640, 
and  settled  at  Newbury;  m.  April  17,  164R,  Joanna,  widow  of  John  Oliver,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  family  which  properly  assumed  a  leading  position  in  Ihe 
colony.  His  brother  Benjamin  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Salem.  See  Hist.  Coll. 
Essex  Inst.,  vol.  ii,  page  813,  and  vol.  y,  page  85.  His  brother  Joseph  was  the 
third  pastor  of  a  church  in  Wenham;  b.  at  Newbury,  March  83, 1650;  ord.  Jan.  18, 
1675;  d.  Jan.  6, 1720. 

7  For  an  account  of  Uie  Northend  Family  see  Hist.  Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  vol.  xn,  p.  7L 
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speeches  were  quoted  in  the  famous  discussions  of  Web- 
ster and  Haynes. 

[In  addition  to  those  of  Byfield  descent  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Northend  we  would  add  the  names  of  Bev.  John  P. 
Cleavcland,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Albert  Pike,  the  poet,  lawyer, 
etc.,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Rev.  Sewall  Tenney, 
D.  D.,  of  Ellsworth,  Me. 

Mr.  Charles  Northend  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and 
Hon.  William  D.  Northend  of  Salem,  are  lineal  descen- 
dants of  Ezekiel  and  Dorothy  (Sewall)  Northend,  and 
many  of  the  name  of  Tappan  in  New  England  are  descen- 
dants of  Jacob  and  Hannah  (Sewall)  Tappan.® — Eds.] 

Dummer  Academy  was  established  by  Gov.  Dummer, 
who  left  for  its  endowment  this  farm  of  400  acres,  with 
the  buildings  upon  the  same.  It  first  went  into  operation 
in  1763,  and  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
state.  The  first  teacher  was  the  celebrated  Samuel 
Moody,  the  Dr.  Busby  of  America.  Of  those  who  at- 
tended his  school,  two  were  afterwards  Presidents  of 
colleges,  nine  were  Professors,  eleven  were  Judges  of  the 
Courts,  nineteen  were  membprs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington,  five  were  members  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  one  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  one  was  min- 
ister to  England. 

Mr.  Moody  retired  in  1790,  and  his  successor  was  Rev. 
Isaac  Smith,  followed  successively  by  Benjamin  Allen, 
Rev.  Abiel  Abbott,  Samuel  Adams,  Nehemiah  Cleaveland 
and  others.  Among  those  who  were  under  their  tuition 
are  enrolled  many  who  have  become  eminent  in  the  seve- 
ral professions  and  worthy  members  of  society. 


•Jacob  Tappan,  born  in  1B44;  m.  Hannah  Sewall  Aug.  S4, 1670,  who  died  Nor.  IS, 
1600.  He  d.  Dec.  18, 1717.  He  was  son  of  Abraham  Tappan,  who  came  to  New* 
bury  in  1687,  m.  Snsanna  Goodale  of  Tarmouth,  Eng.,  who  d.  March  20, 1689.  Bm 
died  Nov.  6, 1673,  aged  64. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  institution,  so  well 
situated  for  the  education  of  youth,  should  have  suffered 
so  much  from  neglect,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  efforts 
will  be  made  to  place  it  again  in  the  position  it  held  in 
the  past. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofford  spoke  of  the  character  of 
Dummer  Academy,  which  he  had  known  for  seventy-five 
years.  He  had  the  honor  of  Dr.  Parishes  acquaintance, 
and  had  met  Dr.  Cleaveland  in  council.  The  former  was 
a  most  forcible  speaker,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  latter  had  greater  education  than  noiany 
about  him  who  had  greater  practice,  but  he  was  too  digni- 
fied for  his  position. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Putnam  gave  an  account  of  the  few 
zoological  specimens  he  had  collected  about  the  grounds 
of  the  Academy,  and  in  a  small  neighboring  brook.  He 
specially  described  the  structure  of  the  galls  on  the  wild 
rose,  and  described  the  insects  by  which  they  were  made. 
He  also  exhibited  a  colony  of  Polyzoa,  of  a  species  quite 
abundant  on  the  stones  in  the  brook,  and  described  their 
different  stages  of  growth,  which  were  so  fully  illustrated 
by  Prof.  Hyatt  several  years  since,  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Institute. 

Mr.  John  Robinson  of  Salem  talked  about  the  plants 
which  he  had  collected,  remarking  that  every  one  should 
know  enough  of  botany  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  poi- 
sonous plants.  Ivy  and  dogwood  were  the  only  ones  in 
Essex  County.  With  the  latter  he  thought  that  few  per- 
sons were  acquainted.  He  then  spoke  of  the  fertilization 
of  plants  by  insects,  and  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
growth  of  the  fungi. 
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Mr.  Haydn  Brown  of  West  Newbury  said  the  influ- 
ence of  Dummer  Academy  is  felt  for  miles  around  in  the 
manners  of  the  people.  The  past  of  the  Academy  was 
secure,  but  he  doubted  of  the  future.  The  days  of  pri- 
vate institutions  were  past,  now  that  the  state  provides 
high  schools  of  the  same  gnide.  He  thought  there  were 
but  few  academies  self-sustaining. 

He  then  changed  his  subject  and  spoke  of  the  insects 
that  devour  his  crops.  He  thought  that  at  least  a  quarter 
part  of  our  crops  of  almost  every  kind  was  eaten  up  by 
these  pests,  and  he  suggested  that  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  and  especially  its  naturalists,  should  turn  their 
attention  towards  the  discovery  of  some  mode  for  the 
extermination  of  the  insect  pests. 

The  President  said  that  it  would  facilitate  Mr.  Brown's 
crusade  on  noxious  insects  if  local  museums  were  estab- 
lished, and  children  become  interested  in  collecting  speci- 
mens, and  studying  the  habits  of  the  various  phiuts  and 
animals  that  are  continually  met  with. 

Amos  Notes,  Esq.,  of  Newburj^port,  considered  the 
fact  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  academies  were  de- 
clining, was  a  sign  of  progress.  We  had  outgrown  them 
and  they  could  not  and  should  not  compete  with  state 
schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Spalding  of  Newburyport,  spoke 
of  the  Byfield  Academy,  which  grew  out  of  Dummer,  and 
which  scut  out  many  eminent  teachers,  whose  influence 
still  pervade  the  schools  of  the  country.  He  thought 
that  private  institutions  were  not  in  their  decadence. 
Athens  had  no  schools,  but  the  responsibility .  of  educa- 
tion was  thrown  on  individuads,  and  what  sages  she  pro- 
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duced.  The  state  cannot  do  everything,  as  some  would 
have  it,  regulate  our  meat  and  drink  and  hours  of  labor. 
Dummer  Academy  had  lately  adopted  an  improving  ele- 
ment in  *the  admission  of  girls,  and  there  were  no  public 
institutions  to-day  for  young  ladies  so  good  as  private 
ones. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  Spofford  agreed  with  the  last  speaker 
that  all  the  business  of  education  should  not  bo  done  by 
the  state. 

Messrs.  Putnam  and  Brown  here  reopened  the  ques- 
tion of  injurious  insects.  Mr.  Putnam  said  that  science 
was  equal  to  the  destructiDu  of  many  kinds  of  insects 
that  prey  on  the  crops  of  the  farmer,  and  if  farmers 
would  only  work  together  they  could  exterminate  their 
insect  enemies.  For  instance,  printer's  ink  is  a  sure  ex- 
terminator of  the  canker  worm.  Printer's  ink  has  exter- 
minated many  evils,  and  here  was  one  more  it  could  cope 
with,  if  all  the  farmers  in  a  given  section  would  apply  it 
to  their  trees.  Here  was  one  case  at  least  where  the 
state  should  interfere  and  make  a  law  requiring  every 
man  to  assist  in  abating  the  canker  worm  nuisance  who 
had  a  tree  liable  to  be  attacked  by  these  insects. 

Mr.  Brown  replied  that  he  could  take  care  of  the  can- 
ker worm  and  caterpillar,  but  he  would  give  a  gold  medal 
to  the  man  who  would  eradicate  other  insects  which  infest 
his  farm. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Putnam  : 

Votedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  tendered  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ebenezer  G.  Parsons,  the  Principals  of  the 
Academy,  for  their  courtesy  and  kindness  so  generously 
extended  to  the  party  during  the  day. 

Adjourned. 
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Regular  Meeting,  WEDNBSDAy,  July  7,  1875. 

This  was  an  adjournment  of  the  meeting  held  on  Mon- 
day, July  5.     President  in  the  chair. 

Mention  was  made  that  several  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  their  friends  chartered  the  new,  safe,  and  com- 
modious steamer  **  Governor  Andrew,"  for  an  excursion 
which  took  place  on  Monday,  June  14,  from  Salem  har- 
bor along  the  eastern  coast  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  with  a 
view  to  deep  sea  dredging  and  the  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  the  marine  fauna  and  flora  of  that  group  of  Isles. 

The  steamer  ** Governor  Andrew"  is  a  new  boat,  built 
last  year  for  the  Boston  and  Hingham  line,  and  is  finely 
modelled  and  furnished,  making  one  of  the  best  excur- 
sion steamers  iu  the  waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The 
weather  was  pleasant ;  the  sail  along  the  shore  was  very 
enjoyable,  and  the  familiar  scenery  of  the  rock-bound 
and  wooded  coast,  dotted  here  and  there  with  the  resi- 
dences of  the  summer  visitors,  never  looked  more  attrac- 
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tive.  The  boat  stopped  at  Gloucester  and  took  on  board 
some  twenty-6ve  or  thirty  more  of  the  party,  and  from 
there  sailed  direct  to  the  islands,  arriving:  about  noon. 
The  party  landed  at  "Star  Island,"  and  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  proprietor,  John  A.  Poor,  Esq.  Some 
two  hours  were  pleasantly  and  profifcibly  spent  in  exam- 
ining the  peculiar  geological  features,  the  fauna  and  the 
flora.  The  student  in  history  also  found  much  of  interest. 
The  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  John 
Smith,  recalled  the  scenes  incident  in  the  first  part  of  the 
lyTth  century,  when  these  islands  were  visited  by  Cham- 
plain,  John  Smith,  and  others  of  those  early  voyagers 
who  navigated  these  seas  before  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
gi*ims  at  Plymouth.  The  old  stone  church,  with  the  ad- 
joining burial  gi*ound  in  the  stony  soil,  and  its  many 
graves  marked  by  rode  stones,  two  of  which  were  promi- 
nent, one  in  commemoration  of  Rev.  John  Tucke,  A.  M., 
died  Aug.  12,  1773,  aged  72,  the  other  in  memory  of 
Kev.  Josiah  Stevens,  died  July  2,  1804,  aged  64  (two 
of  the  old  divines  who  Sunday  after  Sunday  were  wont 
to  minister  at  the  sacred  desk  to  these  people) ,  marked 
another  period  in  the  history  of  these  isles  when  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  hardy  fishermen.  Times  have  changed 
greatly  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  now  they 
have  become  fashionable  watering  places,  and  on  two  of 
them,  "Appledore"  and  "Star,"  have  been  erected  large 
and  commodious  hotels,  that  are  thronged  with  visitors 
during  the  Heated' term. 

In  recognition  of  the  civilities  and  courtesies  extended 
to  the  party  during  this  excursion  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  John  Robinson  : 

Votedj  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Essex  Institute  who  participated  in  the 
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recent  excursion  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals  are  hereby  pre- 
sented to  John  A.  Poor,  Esq.,  of  the  ''Oceanic"  on  Star 
Island,  for  his  kindness  in  inviting  the  party  to  land  at 
the  island,  and  also  for  his  various  acts  of  courtesy  shown 
to  the  excursionists  during  their  stay. 

Messrs.  John  M.  Hagar  of  Salem  and  C.  W.  Kempton 
of  Newburyport,  were  elected  resident  members. 
Adjourned. 


Field  Meeting  at  Concord,  Tuesday,  July  27,  1875. 

The  third  field  meeting  of  the  present  season  was  held 
at  Concord,  this  day,  having  been  postponed  from  Friday 
on  account  of  the  rain.  More  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  attended  from  Salem  and  vicinity,  the  unus- 
ually large  number,  eager  to  proceed  to  such  an  unwonted 
distance,  evinced  a  lively  continuation  of  the  patriotic 
interest  in  this  historic  old  town  inspired  by  the  events 
of  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  &eshly  awakened  by  the 
commemoration  of  the  present  year. 

An  unfortunate  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  Bangor 
train  at  Salem  diminished  even  the  limited  time  of  the 
stay  at  Concord,  but  the  misfortune  was  partially  reme- 
died by  the  promptness  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  officials 
in  furnishing  a  special  train  to  the  excursionists  immedi* 
ately  upon  their  arrival  in  Boston. 

On  reaching  Concord  the  company  rendezvoused  at  the 
elegant  and  unique  Public  Library  building,  the  noble 
gift  to  the  town  from  one  of  its  citizens,  Mr.  William 
Munroe.  It  stands  on  a  triangular  plat  at  the  junction 
of  two  streets  and  is  a  successful  adaptation  of  the  pic- 
turesque features  of  mediaeval  architecture  to  the  require- 
ments and  mode  of  construction  of  the  present  day. 
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This  place,  with  its  collections,  is  worthy  of  a  more 
thorough  examination  than  the  party  was  enabled  to  be- 
stow. Here  may  be  seen  the  busts  of  Plato,  Agassiz, 
Emerson,  Mann,  Hawthorne,  Brown,  and  Munroe,  as 
well  as  several  valuable  historical  relics.  One  alcove  is 
devoted  to  the  printed  works  of  Concord  authors  from 
the  settlement  of  the  town  to  the  present  time. 

From  this  point  the  company  proceeded  in  groups  to 
visit  the  various  memorable  places  of  this  delightful  old 
town.  The  citizens  generally  seemed  to  have  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  visitors  all  their  private  vehicles,  and 
themselves  acted  as  guides  and  expositors.  There  was 
an  outpouring  of  genial  hospitality  from  first  to  last,  that 
was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Concord  people. 
Gentlemen  of  the  highest  reputation  in  State  affairs  and 
in  literature  devoted  themselves  to  the  entertsiinmcnt  of 
the  strangers  with  an  impartiality,  earnestness,  cordiality 
and  assiduity  which  it  was  refreshing  to  witness,  and  the 
town  officers  united  with  the  citizens  generally  to  make 
the  visit  agreeable!. 

The  first  objective  point  was  the  old  North  Bridge, 
with  its  impressive  surroundings,  but  we  will  not  repeat 
the  story  so  often  rehearsed  within  the  last  {qw  months. 
The  newly  erected  statue  of  the  minute  man,  designed  by 
Daniel  French,  a  young  Concord  artist,  now  in  Italy,  in 
Powers'  studio,  excited  univci'sal  admiration,  and  is  really 
one  of  the  finest  works  in  the  country.  An  enhancement 
of  the  pleasure  of  those  who  were  examining  this  sacred 
spot,  and  who  could  not  help  recalling  the  oft-repeated 
stanza :  — 

''By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unftirlcd, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  rouDd  the  world : " 
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was  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  author  of  the  immor- 
tal poem  of  which  this  verse  forms  a  part.  Here  also  at 
the  bridge,  marked  by  a  rude  headstone,  lie  the  remains^ 
of  British  officers  killed  in  action,  and  near  by  stands  the 
monument  erected  some  time  since  in  honor  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers  engaged  in  the  Concord  fight. 

Several  of  the  visitors  found  delightful  recreation  on 
Concord  River  in  the  neat  and  convenient  pleasure  boats 
which  were  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  party. 
Messrs.  Morse,  Putnam  and  Bolles  visited  a  shellheap 
some  two  miles  up  the  river,  obtaining  interesting  speci- 
mens of  Indian  relics. 

Among  the  places  interesting  to  Salem  people,  because 
of  their  connection  with  their  townsman,  Hawthorne,  was 
the  old  Manse,  which  is  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  North 
Bridge.  Here  Hawthorne  resided  for  several  •  years. 
Now,  as  he  described  it  long  ago,  between  two  tall  gate- 
posts of  rough-hewn  stone,  we  behold  the  gray  front  of 
the  old  parsonage,  terminating  the  vista  of  an  avenue  of 
black  ash  trees.  It  was  built  by  the  grandfather  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  its  last  inhabitant  before  Hawthorne 
occupied  it  was  the  venerable  Parson  Ripley,  who  had 
died  about  a  twelvemonth  before.  It  was  from  the  study 
window  facing  the  river  that  the  clergyman,  who  then 
dwelt  in  the  manse,  stood  watching  the  outbreak  of  a  long 
and  deadly  struggle  between  two  nations ;  he  saw  the  ir- 
regular array  of  his  parishioners  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  glittering  line  of  the  British  on  the  hither 
bank ;  he  awaited,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  the  rattling 
of  the  musketry.  It  came ;  and  there  needed  but  a  gentle 
wind  to  sweep  the  battle  smoke  around  this  quiet  house. 
Hawthorne  says  that  the  old  manse  had  never  been  pro- 
faned by  a  lay  occupant,  until  that  memorable  summer 
afternoon  when  he  entered  it  as  his  home,  in  1842.    A 
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priest  had  built  it ;  a  priest  had  succeeded  to  it ;  other 
priestly  men  had,  from  time  to  time,  dwelt  in  it;  and 
,  ^children  born  in  its  chambers,  had  grown  up  to  assume 
the  priestly  character.  The  latest  inhabitant  alone  had 
penned  in  it  nearly  three  thousand  discourses,  besides  the 
better,  if  not  the  greater  number,  that  had  flowed  living 
from  his  lips.  Here  Emerson  wrote  "Nature,"  and  here 
Hawthorne  sojourned,  sending  forth  his  "Mosses  from  the 
Old  Manse"  with  the  declaration  : 

"For  myself  the  book  will  always  retain  one  charm,  as 
reminding  me  of  the  river,  with  its  delightful  solitudes, 
and  of  the  avenue,  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  and  espe- 
cially the  dear  Old  Manse,  with  the  little  study  on  its 
western  side,  and  the  sunshine  glimmering  through  the 
willow  branches,  while  I  wrote." 

The  Old  Manse  is  now  the  residence  of  Judge  Ripley, 
who  gave  the  visitors  a  kindly  welcome. 

We  must  pass  over  the  visits  to  other  places  connected 
with  the  memory  of  Hawthorne,  his  later  residence,  his 
walk  on  the  Ridge  Path,  and  his  grave ;  the  home  and 
haunts  of  Thoreau,  the  poet-naturalist,  whose  favorite 
Walden  Pond,  around  whose  borders  he  studied  nature 
so  closely  and  of  which  he  wrote  so  delightfully,  was 
passed  on  the  way,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  gay  picnic 
party,  who  probably  little  thought  of  the  man  who  had 
80  often  wandered  on  its  former  quiet  banks ;  and  of  the 
many  other  objects  of  interest,  which  crowded  a  day  which 
will  be  remembered  with  delight. 

The  dinner  was  spread  in  the  vestry  of  the  First 
Church,  and  here  the  ladies  of  Concord  took  the  entire 
charge  of  the  preparations,  with  a  lavishness  altogether 
opposed  to  the  simple  requirements  of  the  Institute. 
The  Concord  ladies  added  largely  to  the  ordinary  refresh- 
ments, laid  and  decked  the  tables  in  a  refreshing  and 
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tempting  style,  while  many  of  the  younger  portion  con*- 
Btituted  themselves  fair  waiting  maids,  and  dispensed  the 
viands  with  a  grace  and  dexterity  that  added  charm  to 
the  feast. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  audience,  including  Judge  E.  R. 
Hoar,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  venerable  A.  Bronson 
Alcott,  Wm.  W.  Wheildon,  and  many  others,  including 
Concord's  wisest  and  best  and  fairest  citizens. 

The  President  of  the  Institute  called  to  order,  and  in 
his  introductory  remarks  stated  that  this  was  the  fourth 
field  meeting  held  beyond  the  limits  of  Essex  county ;  of 
these,  one  was  at  Wakefield,  and  another  at  Reading;  as 
those  towns  were  settled  by  Lynn  people  and  were  known 
as  Lynn  village,  they  probably  at  one  period  may  have 
been  considered  as  a  part  of  Essex  county,  until  the 
lines  between  Essex  and  Middlesex  were  adjusted.  The 
third  was  at  Kittery,  Me.,  the  residence  of  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  some 
of  our  old  Salem  families.  It  was  appropriate  that 
the  Institute  should  visit  Concord,  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place;  to  see  the  grave  of  a  distinguished 
son  of  Salem,  which  is  marked  by  two  small,  white 
marble  stones,  with  the  simple  inscription  ** Hawthorne,'' 
of  whose  ancestry  and  birthplace  a  brief  sketch  was 
then  given. ^ 

Secondly,  it  was  fitting  for  the  association  to  visit  the 
town  to  which  the  Legislature  adjourned  from  Salem  in 
October,  1774,  after  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Provin- 
cial Congress  and  assumed  the  powers  of  sovereignty, 
which  event  was  duly  commemorated  by  the  Essex  Insti- 

sgee  Bulletin  of  Essex  Institute,  toI.  8,  page  25,  for  a  oonunanloation  on  *<The 
Ancestry  and  Birthplace  of  Hawthorne.'' 
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tute,  with  an  address  from  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Esq.,  on 
the  5th  of  October  last,  at  the  Institute  rooms. ^ 

The  President  next  alluded  to  Concord  as  the  home  of 
Thoreau,'  the  poet-naturalist,  who  had  done  so  much  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Concord 
by  bis  writings.  It  is,  likewise,  the  place  where  was 
originated  some  two  hundred  years  ago  the  famous  Hunt's 
russet  apple  ;^  and  also,  more  recently,  the  widely  known 
Concord  grape  so  extensively  and  generally  cultivated. 

The  President  closed  his  remarks  by  briefly  sketching 
the  history  and  objects  of  the  Institute,  which  is  Jthe 
usual  custom  at  meetings  held  in  a  new  localit3\ 

Judge  E.  R.  Hoar  then  came  forward,  and  in  behalf 
of  his  townsmen  gave  the  members  of  the  Institute  a 
cordial  welcome  to  Concord.  He  felt  he  but  expressed 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  town  when  he  said  he 
was  very  glad  to  see  them.  The  Judge  continued  in  a 
humorous  strain  which  elicited  much  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. He  alluded  to  their  researches  on  and  around 
the  sluggish  river,  and  to  Hawthorne's  declaration  that  it 
was  the  only  river  he  ever  knew  that  was  too  lazy  to  keep 
itself  clean.  His  father,  the  Judge  smd,  had  a  diflerent 
idea.  He  thought  the  river  hated  to  leave  Concord  I  In 
illustration  of  the  ignorance  of  many  people  on  the  sub- 


*  For  an  account  and  the  address  see  Bulletin  of  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  6,  page  160, 
The  address  is  printed  in  ftill  in  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
TOl.  xiiii  page  1. 

'Henry  David  Thorean,  b.  July  12,  1817,  gr.  Harr.  Univ.  1837,  d.  Hay  6,  1983, 
dedicated  his  genius  with  such  entire  love  to  the  fields,  hills  and  waters  of  this 
town  that  ho  made  them  known  and  interesting  to  the  reading  public.  The  river 
on  whose  banks  he  lived,  he  knew  Arom  its  springs  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mer- 
rimack. 

*  The  Hunt  russet  apple,  a  good  and  desirable  variety,  is  said  to  have  originated 
on  the  Hunt  farm,  in  Concord,  located  about  one  mile  north  of  the  village,  on  the 
south  side  of  "  Funtakasset ''  Hill,  overlooking  the  old  North  Bridge  of  Bevolu- 
tionary  fame. 
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ject  of  natural  history,  he  repeated  a  story  told  to  him 
by  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  "School-days  at  Rugby," 
"Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,"  and  other  popular  books,  when 
he  was  visiting  at  Concord.  It  was  at  the  expense  of 
one  of  the  railroad  guards  of  an  English  train.  A  lady 
in  the  same  carriage  with  him  had  a  pet  rabbit,  and  the 
guard  protested  that  the  passenger  car  was  not  a  proper 
place  for  it ;  whereupon  a  gentleman  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  turtle,  saying  that  he,  the  guard,  would  not  think  of 
ejecting  that,  and  that  the  rabbit  had  as  much  right  there 
as  the  turtle.  The  guard  went  to  headquarters  to  deter- 
mine the  question,  and  returning  said,  "cats  is  dogs,  and 
rabbits  is  dogs,  and  they  must  go  in  the  baggage  van ; 
but  turtles  is  insects,  and  they  go  free ;  and  rabbits  must 
pay."  The  Judge  Remarked  that  that  was  the  only  lesson 
that  he  ever  received  in  natural  history.  He  also  alluded 
to  the  rivalry  between  the  North  Bridge  at  Salem  and 
that  at  Concord,  and  claimed  that  the  latter  had  at  least 
the  substantial  fact  of  the  graves  of  two  British  soldiers 
killed  there.  He  further  referred  to  Hawthorne,  spoke 
of  the  important  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  concluded, 
as  he  began,  by  saying  that  he  was  glad  to  welcome  the 
members  to  Concordf 

Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  was  called  upon  for  an  account  of 
his  trip  on  the  river.  He  said  he  had  found  plenty  of 
heat,  but  very  little  else,  as  his  time  on  the  river  had 
been  very  limited.  He  had  been  thinking  what  he  should 
take  for  a  subject,  if  called  upon  to  make  any  remarks, 
and  Judge  Hoar's  story  of  the  tortoise  had  suggested  the 
subject  of  turtles.  It  was  astonishing  to  an  Englishman 
to  see  the  great  number  of  turtles  in  this  country;  in 
England  they  are  very  rare.  He  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  similarity  between  the  embryos  of  turtles  and  those 
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of  birds.  No  two  families  of  vertebrates  seemed  to  be 
more  widely  dissimilar  in  their  development,  yet  there 
was  a  similarity  almost  amounting  to  identity  in  their 
embryonic  forms.  He  illustrated  this  fact,  and  the  grad- 
ual changes  which  result  in  the  differences  between  them 
when  they  emerge  from  the  eggs,  by  drawings  on  the 
blackboard,  and  briefly  alluded  to  the  points  of  similarity 
which  are  evident  to  a  naturalist.  To  further  illustrate 
this  similarity  he  described  a  fossil  skeleton  found  in  Ger- 
many, which  combined  the  wings  and  feathers  of  the  bird 
with  the  vertebral  development  and  teeth  of  the  reptile* 
In  closing,  he  alluded  with  great  respect  and  admiration  to 
the  labors  of  Thoreau  in  Concord,  to  which  the  naturalists 
of  the  vicinity  owe  so  much,  and  during  further  remarks 
announced  himself  a  believer  in  the  theory  of  Darwin. 

Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  the  Indian  shellheap  on  the  river, 
from  which  Thoreau  made  the  valuable  collection  of  relics, 
now  under  his  own  charge  at  the  archaeological  Museum 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  glad  to  have  seen  the  place 
where  Thoreau  and  Wyman  had  collected  the  relics  al- 
luded to.  He  also  exhibited  and  commented  upon  about 
a  dozen  stone  implements,  of  the  shape  of  arrowlieada, 
which  had  been  picked  up  there,  some  of  which  were 
evidently  intended  for  knives  rather  than  arrow  or  spear- 
heads, and  gave  a  general  account  of  the  composition 
and  formation  of  the  shellheaps  found  on  both  coasts  of 
America,  on  many  of  our  river  banks,  and  in  nearly  all 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Prof.  MoRSB,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Wheil- 
don,  explained  how  the  ballooning  spiders  were  sus- 
pended in  the  air. 
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Eev.  E.  C.  BoLLES,  of  Salem,  in  some  eloquent  re* 
marks,  spoke  of  the  microscopic  forms  of  life  to  be  found 
in  Concord  Biver,  illustrating  upon  the  blackboard,  and 
explaining  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  simplest  forms 
and  modes  of  growth  of  animal  life. 

Judge  Hoar  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  accu- 
rate observation,  and  to  the  difference  between  the  obser- 
ver of  facts  and  mere  theorists,  illustrating  his  point  by 
a  pertinent  law  case  which  once  came  before  him.  It  was 
the  trial  of  a  man  for  robbery.  A  farm  house  had  been 
entered  in  the  night,  the  door  of  the  sleeping  room  se- 
cured so  that  the  occupants  could  not  get  out,  a  lamp  lit, 
and  a  desk  rifled  of  quite  a  large  sum  of  money.  Sus- 
picion rested  on  a  man  who  had  formerly  worked  on  the 
farm,  and  it  was  brought  out  in  evidence  that  at  about 
that  time  he  was  seen  to  have  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
the  tracks  about  the  farm  house,  the  morning  after  the 
robbery,  were  made  by  a  shoe  the  size  of  his,  but  all  the 
evidence  was  circumstantial,  and  Judge  Hoar  on  the  bench 
and  the  jury  in  their  box  all  thought  that  the  government 
would  fail  to  convict  the  prisoner.  At  last  the  govern- 
ment attorney  called  a  neighbor  who  had  visited  the  house 
on  the  morning  after  the  larceny,  and  asked  him  if  he 
found  anything  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  where  the 
lamp  had  been  lit.  Yes,  he  had  found  a  match  about 
half  burnt,  evidently  thrown  down  by  the  person  who  lit 
the  lamp.  Turning  to  the  officer  who  arrested  the  pris- 
oner, he  enquired  what  he  had  found  on  his  person  when 
arrested,  and  among  other  things  the  officer  produced 
half  a  card  of  matches.  Taking  the  burnt  match  found 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  half  card  found  upon  the  prisoner, 
the  government  attorney  showed  the  court  and  jury  that 
the  burnt  match  had  manifestly  been  split  from  the  card 
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in  the  prisoner's  possession ,  as  they  fitted  so  exactly,  and 
the  grain  of  the  wood  ram  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
the  man  was  found  guilty  of  the  robbery. 

The  Rev.  Grind  all  Reynolds  of  Concord,  alluded  to 
some  of  the  historic  facts  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
similarity  of  events  at  the  North  Bridge  in  Concord,  and 
the  North  Bridge  in  Salem.  He  also  spoke  of  the  value 
of  such  gatherings  as  the  present,  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  combined  with  the  pleasures  of  a  summer's 
day  picnic. 

Prof.  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem,  after  some  highly  com- 
plimentary remarks  on  the  reception  given  by  citizens 
of  Concord  to  the  Institute  party,  which  were  endorsed 
by  the  President  and  the  entire  company  of  visitors,  of- 
fered the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : — 

Resolved^  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute 
are  hereby  presented  to  the  selectmen  of  Concord,  for 
the  courteous  invitation  extended  to  the  Institute  to  meet 
in  this  place,  and  for  the  free  use  of  their  Town  Hall ;  to 
the  authorities  of  the  First  Church  for  the  accommoda- 
tions kindly  afforded  by  them ;  and  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Concord  who  have  contributed  so  hospitably 
and  abundantly  to  the  entertainment  of  the  Institute. 

Resolved^  That  the  Institute  will  hold  in  grateful  re- 
membrance the  field  meeting  at  Concord  as  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  profitable  in  all  its  history. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to 
the  officers  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Rail- 
roads for  kind  attentions,  and  to  C.  L.  Heywood  and 
John  Adams  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  for  their  readi- 
ness in  furnishing  a  special  train  for  the  party  to  Concord 
and  for  other  courtesies. 
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At  half-past  five  the  meeting  was  closed  and  the  com- 
pany returned  to  Boston  over  the  Lexington  branch  and 
Lowell  roads,  reaching  Salem  about  eight  o'clock,  after 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  delightful  excursions  ever 
participated  in  by  the  Institute. 

Adjourned. 


Eegular  Meeting,  Monday,  August  2,  1875. 

Regular  meeting  this  evening.  The  PsESiD^ajT  in  the 
chair.     Records  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  S.  P.  Boynton,  Lynn,  July  21;  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  July  17;  Buffalo 
Hist.  Soc,  July  12;  John  J.  Babson,  Gloucester,  July  9;  Edward  Cogau,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Concord,  Selectmen  of,  July  12, 19, 23;  Globe  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  July 
19;  Henry  M.  Greenough,  Newburyport,  July  7;  D.  B.  Hagar,  July  15;  Charles 
W.  Kempton,  Newburyport,  July  8;  Kjobenha^n,  K.  Dnnske  Yidenskab.  Selakab, 
Jnne  29;  Lowell  Bleachery,  July  9;  New  Jersey  Hist.  Boc,  July  13;  New  York 
Hist.  Soc,  July  12;  Ohio  Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc,  July  13;  Abner  J.  Phipps,  Boston, 
July  3;  John  R.  Poor,  Boston,  July  29;  G.  Reynolds,  Concord,  July  17,'  Royal 
Polytechnic  Soc,  Cornwall,  July  12;  Rhode  Island  Hist.  Soc,  July  12;  Royal  Soc 
of  Tasmania,  July  23, 1874. 

The . Librarian  reported  the  following  additions:  — 

By  Donation. 

DUDIJET,  Dean.  Directories:— Plymouth  and  Barnstable  Counties,  187S-4; 
Hyde  Park,  Dedham  and  Canton,  1874;  Quincy,  Weymouth  and  Braintree,  1873-4; 
Cw^ibridgc,  1872;  Brookline,  Jamaica  Plain  and  Went  Roxbnry,  1873-4,  1  vol.; 
Concord,  1874-5;  Dover,  Great  Falls  and  Rochester,  1874;  Beverly,  Peabody  and 
Harblehead,  1875. 

Fearing,  A.  G.,  of  Boston.  Programmes,  etc.,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association.  June  17, 1876. 

FoLQER,  W.  C,  of  Nantucket.    Miscellaneous  Town  Reports,  10. 

Gates,  Geo.  S.,  Groton.    Catalogue  of  tlie  Groton  Public  Library. 

Green,  S.  A.,  Boston.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  21. 

Uartranft,  J.  F.,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Pennsylrania  Archives,  Second 
Series,  Vol.  1, 1874. 

Kimball,  Jambs.  Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  May  to  July.  Proceedings  of  the 
Mass.  Council  of  Deliberation  held  in  Boston,  June  80, 1874.    8vo  pamph. 

MUNSELL,  Joel,  Albany,  K,  T.    Mlaoellaneous  pamphlets,  31. 
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PUTKAMy  F.  W.    Geological  Surrey  of  Missouri,  by  G.  Broadhead.  Vol.  1, 187S-4. 
Valbntinb,  Mrs.    Friend's  BeFiew.   18ft0tol874.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  tf. 

By  Exchange. 

Boston  Socnrr  OF  Natural  HisTOBT.  Proceedings.   YoLXYII.   Dec.,  1874, 
Feb.  1875. 
New  York  Chahbbr  OF  CoMXBscx.   Annual  Report,  1874-75. 
N.  £.  Historio-Gekealooical  Socibtt.    Register.   July,  1876. 

N.  T.  GBNEAXX>OICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  SOCXBTT.     ReCOrd.     July,  1875. 

Phila.  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES.    Proceedings.    Jan.  to  Apr.,  1875. 

Tale  College.    Obituary  Record  of  Graduates.    1875.    Tale  College  in  1875. 

Publishers.  American  Journal  of  Science.  Beetle  and  Wedge.  Boston  Daily 
GlotMS.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  HaTer- 
hill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn 
Transcript.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press.  Salem  Post.  Salem  Qasette. 
Salem  Observer.   Salem  Register.    Turner's  Public  Spirit. 

George  W.  Creasy  and  Dorcas  C.  Nourse  of  Salem 
were  elected  resident  members. 


Regular  Meeting,  Mondat,  Sept.  6,  1875. 

Meeting  this  evening.  The  President  in  the  chair. 
Records  read. 

The  Secretart  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence:— 

From  American  Numis.  and  ArehsoL  Soc.,  Aug.  10;  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  Aug.  96;  Bristol  Naturalists*  Soc,  Aug.  12;  C.  H.  Dall,  Boston,  Aug. 
7;  Lon«1on  Soc.  of  Antiquaries,  Aug.  4;  Lisbon  Royal  Acad.  Sci.,  July  30;  Salem 
Toung  Men's  Union,  Aug.  16;  W.  Hudson  Stephens,  LowTille,  Aug.  96;  W. 
Wheeler,  West  Roxbury,  Aug.  10. 

The  following  additions  to  the  library  were  reported : — 

By  Donation. 

Baker,  C.  H.,  Annapolis,  Md.  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  Nand  In- 
stitute.  Vol.  I.    1874. 

Butler,  B.  F.   Message  and  Documents,  1874-7S.   Abridgement.   1  toI. 

CoNAXT,  W.  P.,  West  Newbury.  Missionary  Magaaine,  1807.  Locomotion  by 
A.  Gordan.    Georgia  Claims. 

Cox,  E.  T.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    Geological  Survey  of  Indiana,  1874. 

Crowell,  B.  P.,  of  Amherst.    Triennial  Catalogue  of  Amherst  CoU<^ge,  187S. 
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Garfibld,  E.  I.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Beport  of  tiie  Controller  of  Detroit,  year  end- 
iojc  Jan.  81, 1876. 

Leb,  John  C.   Commercial  Bnlletln,  Jolj  and  Angast,  1876. 

BIAB8H,  O.  C,  New  Hayen,  Conn.  Statement  of  allUrs  at  Bed  Cloud  Agencj, 
made  to  the  President  of  the  U.  8. 

Mbrbitt,  L.  F.    Eaaez  Conntj  Mercury,  April  to  August,  1876. 

OLirBB,  H.  K.  Beport  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Education,  1873.  School 
Beport  of  Michigan,  1873.  Penn.  Beport  of  the  Institute  of  Mines,  1870.  Beport 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1863.  Beport  on  American  Fisheries.  Smith- 
sonian Beport,  18Q3.  Transactions  Mass.  Agricultural  Society,  8  toIs.  Agriculture 
of  Mass.,  ten  years.  U.  S.  Coast  Surrey,  1832.  Worcester's  GazetteiBr,  2  toIs, 
Memoir  of  Ebenezer  Bailey.  Memoir  of  Solomon  Willard.  Mass.  State  Board  of 
Charities,  1887,  1870-1,  1873-1.  Begistration  Beport  1873.  Auditor's  Beport,  1881. 
Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  1871.  Agriculture  of  Malne^  1866, 1808, 1867. 
The  Art  of  Singing,  2  vols.    National  Lyric,  1  vol.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  64. 

Patch,  Gbo.  W.,  Marblehead.  Begistration  Beports,  1898  to  1872, 15  vols.  Board 
of  SUte  Charities,  1865  to  1873,  7  Tols.  Beport  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  1870 
to  1874,  4  vols.  Journal  of  the  Mass.  House  of  Beps.,  1865, 1866, 2  toIs.  Census  of 
Boston,  1846.  Industry  of  Mass.,  1866.  Census  of  Mass.,  1860, 1866, 3  vols.  8vo.  Be- 
port of  Ma^s.  Board  of  Education,  1859  to  1872, 14  vols.  Animal  Magnetism,  1  vol. 
The  Psalmist,  1  vol.  Bailroad  Betums,  1863  to  1872, 10  vols.  Journal  of  the  Mass. 
Convention,  1853,  1  vol.  Patent  Office  Beports,  1853, 1856, 1886, 1860, 1861,  5  vols. 
Beport  on  Ship  Canal,  1864, 1  vol.  Logic  and  Utility  of  Mathematics,  1  vol.  Beeves' 
Bible  History,  1  vol.  Vocal  Culture,  1  vol.  Polyglott  Bible,  I  vol.  New  Testa- 
ment, 1  vol.  Tindication  of  the  Government  of  N.  £.  Churches,  1  vol.  Sacred 
Lyre,  1  vol.  'Bible  News,  1  vol.  Manual  of  the  General  Court,  1856  to  1878. 
Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  850. 

QuiHT,  A.  H.,  New  Bedford.  Minutes  of  the  General  Association  of  Mass.,  1875. 

17.  S.  Patbmt  Offxcb.   Official  Gazette,  June  16, 22,  July  6, 13, 20, 27,  Aug.  8, 10. 

By  Exchange, 

AMBBICAN  ASSOCIATIOir  FOB  THB  ADYAKCBVEIfT  OF  SCIEMCB.     Memolrs,  No.  I. 

Abchxv  DBB  AiTTHBOPOLOGiB,  Paris.    Band  YIII.    Apr.,  1876. 
BBI8TOL  Natubaustb'  Sogibtt.   Proceedings.  New  Series,  Vol.  I,  pt.  II,  1874-6. 
Cbossb  BT  Fischbb.  Jonmal  de  Conchyliologie.   8e  S^rie,  Tome  xv.  No.  2, 1876. 
IKBTITUT  HisTOBiQUE,  Paris.    L'Investigateur.    Mars-Avril,  1876. 

NATUBWISeBNSCHAFTLICHBN  GB8ELL8CHAFT  "ISIS''   DBBSDEX.     SitZUngS-Bo- 

richte,  Jahrg.    1874,  Oct.,  Dec. 

NATUBWi88BN8GHAFTUCUBir  Vbbbikb  zu  Bbembk.  Abhandluugeu,  Bd.  lY, 
HeA3,3.    1874-5.    8vo.    Bellage,  No.  IV,  1874.    4to. 

N.  T.  Ltcbum  OF  NATtTBAL  HiSTOBY.    Anuals.    Vol.  xi.    Nob.  6-6.    1876. 

BOYAL  Society  of  Tabmaxta.    Monthly  Notices  for  1873. 

SociBtB  D*Accuhatation,  Paris.  Bulletin  Mensnel,  8me  S^rie.  Tome  II,  No. 
II, 1875. 

SociBTfi  i^AOBicnLTUBB,  SciBNCBB  BT  Abtb  db  LA  Sabthb,  Lb  Manb,  France. 
Bullecinsk    Tome  xxiii,  1875. 

SocifrrB  d'Anthbopologib,  Paris.  Bulletins,  Tome  ix,  2e  Serie.  Jnin-JuUlet, 
1874.    Tome  x,  2e  Series.    Jan-Mars,  1875. 

Westbhn  Bebbbvb  AifD  NoBTHEBN  OHIO  HiSTOBiCAL  SociBTT.  Cleveland 
Directories,  1845  to  1871.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  6. 

PUBLiSHBBS.  American  Journal  of  Science.  American  Naturalist.  Beetle  and 
Wedge.  Boston  Daily  Globe.  Bradford  New  Era.  Forest  and  Stream.  Gar- 
dener's Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph.   Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip.  Haverhill 
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Gazette.  Ipffirich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  L3rnn  Reporter.  Lynn  Tnm- 
Bcrtpt.  Kation.  Natare.  Peabody  Press.  Salem  Gazette.  Salem  ObserTer- 
Salem  Post.    Salem  Be^ister.   The  Western.    Tamer's  Public  Spirit. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  September  20,  1875, 

Meeting  this  evening.  Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam 
in  the  cbaii\     Records  read. 

Ellen  B.  Kelman  was  elected  a  resident  member. 
William  De  Roux  of  Panama,  and  Charles  P.  Perkins, 
U.  S.  N.,  Annapolis,  M<1.,  were  elected  corresponding 
members. 


Adjournment  of  Quarterly  Meeting,  Monday, 

October  4,  1875. 

The  adjournment  of  the  August  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  held  this  evening.  Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam 
in  the  cliair. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev,  E.  C.  Bolles  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws  proposed  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Febru- 
ary, and  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  May,  were  adopted 
after  a  discussion  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Johnson,  D.  B.  Hagar, 
E.  C.  Bolles,  John  Robinson,  W.  D,  Northend  and  C.  H. 
Higbee. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday,  Oct.  11,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

The  Regular  Meeting  was  held  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Quarterly.  Records  read;  and 
the  correspondence  was  announced  by  the  Secretary : 

from  Belfast  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  Sept.  6;  Charles  Cadman,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Sept.  2;  S.  A.  Drake,  Boston,  Sept.  22^  J,  W.  Hawes,  New  York,  Sept.  6;  J.  C. 
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Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  24;  O.  A.  Jenison,  Lansing,  Mioh.,  Sept.  6;  Raras 
King,  New  York,  Sept.  23;  G.  W.  Patch,  Marblehead,  Sept.  8;  W.  Hadson  Stephens, 
Grand  Kaplds,  Mich.,  Sept.  23;  Charles  A.  Walker,  Chelsea,  Sept.  16;  Western 
Resenre  Historical  Society,  Sept.  14, 17;  W.  Wheeler,  West  Roxbury,  Sept.  7;  W. 
G.  Wood,  Wenham,  Sept.  22. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  followiug  additions  to  the 
Library :  — 

By  Donation, 

AiKiK,  Edward,  East  Saginaw,  Mioh.  East  Saginaw  and  Sagiaaw  City  Direc- 
tories, 1868-9,  1870-1. 

City  of  Salem.    Centennial  Exercises,  Feb.  26, 1875. 

Kimball,  James.    Cape  Ann  Ailvertiser,  July,  Aug.,  Sept. 

Putnam,  F.  W.   N.  Y.  Tribune,  July  to  Sept. 

Rantoul,  Hannah,  of  Beverly,  Mass.  Memoires  de  Sully,  8  rols.,  12mo.  L'Ob* 
serration,  2  vols.  Fordyce's  Addresses,  1  vol.  Hebrew  Grammar,  1  yol.  Apoc- 
ryphal Testament,  1  vol.  Modem  Materialism,  1  vol.  Religions  Creed  and  State- 
ments, 1  yol.  Conn.  Evangelical  Mag.,  1  vol.  Historic  des  Revolutions  Romaines, 
4  vols.    Blelky's  Evidenoes,  1  vol.    Moscow,  1  vol.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  107. 

Spbnce,  F.  a.  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Brown  University,  July  17, 
1870.    8vo. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette,  Aug.  17, 81, 1875, 

By  Exchange. 

Boston  Society  of  Katubal  Histort.  Proceedings.  Vol.  xvli,  pt.  It,  Feb., 
April,  1875.    8vo. 

Publishers.  American  Naturalist.  Beetle  and  Wedge.  Boston  Daily  Globe. 
Gloucester  Telegraph.  Hardwicke's  Science-Gossip.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich 
Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Nation. 
Nature.  Peabody  Press.  Salem  Gazette.  Salem  Post.  Salem  Observer.  Salem 
Register. 

Br  Addition.  Documents,  U.  S.  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  30  Cong.,  4  vols.;  1st  Sess., 
83  Cong.,  13  vols. ;  2nd  Sess.,  32  Cong.,  8  vols. ;  1st  Bess.,  33  Cong.,  5  vols.  Directo- 
ries, Concord,  1870;  Cambridge,  1868;  Lowell,  187Q;  Bangor,  187K2;  Nashua,  1808-8; 
Dover  and  Great  Falls,  1869;  SomerviUe,  Arlington  and  Belmont,  1868-70;  Haver* 
bill  and  Bradford,  1869-70, 1873, 2  vols. ;  Rockland,  Belfast,  Camden  and  Thomas- 
ton,  1868;  Metropolitan  Business  Directory,  1869, 1870, 2  vols;  Waltham  and  Water* 
town,  1860-70. 

Mr.  Augustus  S.  Brown  presented  a  bud  of  the  ba- 
nana plant  from  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Mr.  John  Bobinson  gave  a  description  of  the  plant, 
illustrating  his  remarks  with  the  bud  presented  and  with 
a  stalk  and  leaf  from  his  greenhouse,  and  by  diagrams  on 
the  blackboard. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  spoke  of  his  reoent  researches  at 
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Grand  Menan,  and  described  some  points  in  the  embry- 
ology of  several  species  of  birds. 

Mr.  James  Kimball  presented  from  Capt.  J.  J.  Coker 
a  specimen  of  Hippocampus  sp.,  which  formed  the  subject 
of  remarks  by  the  chairman. 

Eva  M.  Davis  of  Salem  was  elected  a  resident  member. 


Adjourned  Quarterly  Meeting,  Monday, 

October  11,  1875. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  Vice  President 
Putnam  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Robinson  : 

Votedy  To  proceed  to  the  election  of  of&cers  and  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  nominate  a  list. 

Messrs.  W.  P.  Upham,  E.  S.  Atwood  and  John  Robin- 
son were  appointed  as  the  committee. 

The  following  list  was  reported  and  the  persons  named 
were  elected : 

President:  Henry  Wheatland. 

Vice  Presidents:  Abner  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Frederick  W. 
Putnam,  William  Sutton,  Daniel  B.  Hagar. 

Secretary:  George  M.  Whipple. 

Treasurer:  Henry  M.  Brooks. 

Auditor:  Richard  C.  Manning. 

Libranan:  William  P.  Upham. 

Curators:  History,  James  Kimball ;  Manuscripts,  Wil- 
liam P.  Upham;  Archaeology,  Frederick  W.  Putnam; 
Numismatics,  Matthew  A.  Stickney;  Geology,  Alpheus 
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S.  Packard,  Jr. ;  Botany,  John  Robinson;  Zoology,  E. 
S.  Morse ;  Horticulture,  Caleb  Cooke ;  Music,  Charles 
H.  Iligbee ;  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Thomas  F.  Hunt ; 
Technology,  Edwin  C.  Bolles. 

Committees:  Finance,  John  C.  Lee,  James  Upton, 
James  B.  Curwen,  James  O.  Safford ;  Library,  Joseph 
G.  Waters,  Henry  F.  King,  George  F.  Flint,  Amos  H. 
Johnson ;  Publication,  Abner  C,  Goodell,  Jr. ;  Edward 
S.  Atwood,  William  P.  Upham;  Lectures,  Charles  H. 
Higbee,  Edwin  C.  Bolles,  William  D.  Northend;  Field 
Meeting,  George  M.  Whipple,  Allen  W.  Dodge,  James 
R.  Nichols,  George  D.  Phippen,  Francis  H.  Appleton, 
Amos  Noyes,  Francis  H.  Johnson,  Amos  H.  Johnson, 
George  Perkins. 

Rev.  Charles  Arey  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 

Mr.  John  Robinson  presented  the  following 

ADDENDA  TO  THE  FERNS  OP  ESSEX!  COUNTY. 
(Bulletin  E.  I.,  Vol.  YU,  No.  8,  March,  1875.) 
10  A.    WOODWARDIA  ANOUSTIFOUA  Smith. 

I)r.*Charles  Pickering  Informs  me  that  Mr.  Wm.  Oakes,  in  a  letter 
written  some  forty  years  ago,  speaks  of  finding  this  species  while  bot- 
anizing. The  locality.  Dr.  Pickering  was  quite  certain,  was  iu  Essex 
Co.,  probably  at  Danvers. 

25  A.  Phegofteris  hexaoonoptera  F6e. 

Pine  specimens  of  this  species  were  found  by  Mrs.  Homer  at 
Georgetown,  Sept.,  1875  (see  herb.  Essex  Co.  at  P.  A.  S). 

Thus  two  species  are  added  to  the  County  ferns  from 
the  list  in  the  first  paper  indicating  possible  inhabitants. 

Among  the  possible  inhabitants  see  No.  5^  B.  simplex, 
from  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  This  will  probably  prove  to 
be  a  mistake,  and  should  be  No.  6,  B.  matricariaefolium. 

Mr.  Frank  Luf kin  of  Rockport  has  sent  me  Lycopo- 
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DITJM  CLAVATUM,  L.  ANNOTINUM  and   L.  LUCmULUM  from 

that  towu,  species  not  common  in  the  County,  and  not 
reported  previously  from  that  quarter.* 

I  have  found  Equisetum  htebiale  at  Methuen  and 
Boxford  during  the  past  season. 

While  dredging  for  animals  and  plants  in  Wenham, 
Pleasant  and  Chebacco  ponds,  during  July  and  August, 
1875,  I  collected  among  the  Cryptogamous  plants  the 
following : 

IsoBTBS  BCHINOSPORA  Dnrleu  yar.  Braukii.  In  shaUow  water  at 
Pleasant  pond.  (The  first  species  of  Isoetes  yet  reported  in  the 
County ;  doubtless  others  are  to  be  found. 

CharacesQ  (2  gen.,  6  species)  (named  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Frost,  of  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.). 

Chara  coronata  var.  ScHWEiNrrzn.    Wenham  pond,  abundant. 

Chara  oymnopus  var.  slegans  A,  Br.  Pleasant  pond,  Wenham, 
"new  to  New  England." 

Chara  vulgaris  L.  (C.  foetidaof  authors).  Pleasant  pond,  Wen- 
ham >  common. 

NiTELLA  gracilis  Agh.    Chcbacco  pond,  abundant. 

NiTELLA  FLEXiLis  Agh.    Wenham  pond. 

?    «» Unknown  to  me,  perhaps  new  to  this  region."* 

C.  C.  Frost. 

Any  local  county  lists  or  notes  on  the  plants  of  the 
county  will  be  gladly  received. 

Capt.  Saunders,  of  Orlando,  Me.,  presented  to  the 
Institute  a  vampire,  several  snakes,  and'  a  very  curious 
bone  belonging  to  the  dorsal  tin  of  a  fish,  which  were 
remarked  upon  by  the  chairman. 

•  Since  the  above  was  communioated,  and  Just  aa  this  goes  to  press  (May,  1876), 
J  also  found  these  species  In  Beyerlj. 
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Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  October  18,  1875. 

Meeting  this  evening.  Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam 
in  the  chair.     Records  read. 

» 

Dr.  George  A.  Perkins  exhibited  some  curious  speci- 
mens of  coal  and  charcoal ;  also  beautiful  impressions  of 
ferns  in  coal  and  stone,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the 
subject.  The  chairipan  continued  the  subject,  and  spoke 
on  coal  deposits  in  this  country,  and  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  fish  found  in  several  carboniferous  deposits. 

Mr.  William  P.  Upham  read  an  interesting  paper  re- 
lating to  the  settlement  of  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton,  minister 
of  the  First  Church  in  Salem.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  value  of  old  letters  and  papers,  and  the  importance 
of  their  preservation.  The  paper  was  referred  to  the 
publication  committee  for  insertion  in  the  ^*  Historical 
Collections." 
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Mr.  Kimball  exhibited  plaster  casts  of  two  very  curi- 
ous utensils  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Indians 
and  described  the  way  in  which  they  were  probably  made 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  original  specimens 
had  been  found.  One  was  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  a 
large  mortar  and  the  other  a  cooking  vessel.  The  chair- 
man made  some  statements  of  his  researches  among  In- 
dian relicSy  explanatory  of  the  casts  on  exhibition. 

Mr.  C.  H.  HiGBEE  laid  on  the  table  for  examination 
some  specimens  of  minerals  which  he  had  collected,  and 
gave  a  brief  description  of  them.  This  led  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  minerals  of  this  county,  particularly  of  those 
found  in  the  region  of  Newbury,  and  which  have  recently 
excited  great  interest,  Messrs.  Higbee,  Kimball,  Putnam 
and  otliers  taking  part. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  November  1,  1875. 

Meeting  this  evening.  Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam 
In  the  chair.     Becords  of  last  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence:— 

From  Francis  H.  Appleton,  Boston,  Oct.  19;  Charles  Arey,  Salem,  Oct.  10;  Helen 
F.  Ayros,  Boston,  Oct.  19;  S.  L.  Boardman,  Angasta,  Me.,  Oct.  6;  E.  P.  Boon,  New 
York,  Oct.  26;  John  J.  Bagley,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  17;  Fidelia  Bridges,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  18;  James  B.  Ciirwen,  Sulem,  Oct.  13;  J.  Edmonds  Clarke,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Oct.  28;  Samuel  A.  Drake,  Boston,  Oct.  5,  7;  John  Ward  Dean,  Boston,  Oct. 
6;  J.  P.  Felton,  Salem,  Oct.  27;  S.  A.  Green,  Boston,  Oct.  13;  F.  B.  Hough,  Wash- 
'ington,  Oct.  2;  RuAis  King,  New  York,  Oct.  16;  H.  M.  Knowlton,  Boston,  Oct.  ; 
Lynn  Public  Library,  Oct.  29;  I.  P.  Laftgwoithy,  Boston,  0(St.  9;  Michigan  State 
Library,  Oct.  9;  Michigan  State  Geological  Survey,  Oct.  27 ;  Amos  Noyes,  New- 
bnryport,  Oct.  16;  George  Peabody,  Salem,  Oct.  30;  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Boston^ 
Oct.  21;  E.  P.  Robinson,  Saugus,  Oct.  6, 11 ;  W.  Hudson  Stephens,  Low?iile,  N.  T., 
Oct.  13;  Smithsonian  Institution,  Oct.  12;  Joseph  G.  Waters,  Salem,  Oct.  13;  Justin 
Winsor,  Boston,  Oct.  10. 
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Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture 
on  the  system  of  ^Visible  speech"  invented  by  his  father, 
illustrated  by  charts  of  the  s}rmboIs  representing  the 
various  sounds,  and  by  practical  examples  of  the  value  of 
the  system  in  teaching  deaf  mutes  to  speak,  as  tested  by 
the  ability  of  a  young  pupil  from  the  Boston  Institution 
to  interpret  the  symbols  at  sight.  The  exposition  of  the 
value  of  the  system,  both  in  its  linguistic  and  educational 
aspects,  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest,  and  the  tests 
were  eminently  satisfactory. 

After  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  oonversation  followed 
between  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  the  lecturer,  and  others,  in 
which  several  questions  were  proposed  and  answered.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Bell  for  the  even- 
ing's instruction. 

Edward  J.  Johnson  of  Nahant  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 


The  Second  Abt  ExHiBmoN 

Opened  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  9,  at  the  rooms  of  the  In- 
stitute, Plummer  Hall,  and  closed  Wednesday  the  17th. 
About  twelve  hundred  persons  visited  the  exhibition,  not 
including  members  of  the  Institute  and  contributors. 
The  main  hall  was  devoted  to  the  display  of  oil  paintings, 
water  colors,  pen  and  ink  and  pencil  sketches.  The  col- 
lection of  portraits  of  persons  prominent  in  Salem  his- 
tory attracted  much  attention,  and  among  them  were 
represented  the  productions  of  Copley,  Stuart,  Frothing- 
ham,  Osgood,  Alexander  and  others  of  our  early  artists* 
Our  local  ailists  presented  many  choice  specimens,  enu- 
merated in  the  accompanying  catalogue  of  two  hundred 
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and  eighty-three  pictures  by  one  hundred  and  eightynsix 
contributors. 

The  eastern  ante-room  was  occupied  by  the  exhibition  of 
bronsses,  porcelain  and  pottery ;  one  hundred  and  five  spec- 
imens from  forty-seven  contributors.  This  was  the  first 
ceramic  exhibition  in  Salem,  and  it  was  an  entire  success, 
and  many  rich  and  curious  articles  were  there  displayed. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  SECOND  ABT  EXHIBITION,  NOVEMBER,  187S. 


No.                TnuB. 

ABTI8T. 

Contributor. 

1  James  Miller. 

C.  Osgood. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Miller. 

S  Timothy  Pickering. 

8.  L.  Waldo. 

J.  Pickering. 

8  John  Pickering. 

Chester  Harding. 

J.  Pickering. 

4  Richard  Derby. 

Sargent 

Misses  Derby. 

6  Thomas  Cole. 

C.  Osgood. 

Mrs.  T.  Cole. 

6  Leyerett  Saltonstall. 

C.  Harding. 

Mrs.  J.F.Tuckermaii. 

7  Wm.  Ome. 

Essex  Institute. 

8  Jona.  Webb. 

Frothingham. 

Gardner  Barton. 

9  Mrs.  Edward  Lander. 

« 

Misses  Lander. 

10  Edward  Lander. 

« 

Misses  Lander. 

11  C.W.  Upham. 

Essex  Institute. 

12  William  Bentley. 

Essex  Institute. 

18  Zachariah  Hloks. 

Stuart. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Howe. 

14  B.  Lyndo  Oliver. 

Copy  by  Miss  Gil' 

t 

bert. 

J.  G.  Waters. 

IS  C.  W.  Upham. 

Alexander. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Upham. 

16  A.  Hantington. 

B.  C.  Porter. 

Mrs.  A.  Huntington. 

17  Mrs.  Lois  Paine. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Cabot. 

18  Sir  Richard  Salfconstall. 

Copy  flrom  Rem- 
brandt, by  C. 

Osgood. 

Misses  SaltonatalL 

19  FIckerlDK  Dodge. 

Frothingham. 

W .  A.  Lander. 

SO  Penn  Townsend. 

9 

J.  G.  Waters. 

SI  Mrs.  Samuel  Cook. 

H.  K.  Oliver,  Jr. 

S2  Nathaniel  Lord. 

G.  R.  Lord. 

S3  Alpheus  Crosby. 

B.  Billings. 

D.  B.  Hagar. 

S4  Nathaniel  H^iwthome. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Loring. 

S5  Wm.  H.  Prescott. 

J.  H.  Tonng. 

D.  B.  Hagar. 

S6  Nathan  ielJ.  Lord. 

George  R.  Lord. 

S7  Samuel  Cook. 

H.  K.  Oliver,  Jr. 

88  Family  of  Benjamin  West. 

\ 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Cabot. 

S9  Rebecca  Cabot,  daughter  of  Tim- 

othy Orne. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Cabot. 

80  BenJ.  Waters,  about  180O. 

J.  G.  Waters. 

81  View  on  the  PresumpscoL 

H.  B.  Brown. 

E.  G.  Belles. 

88  Crayon  Head. 

Pupil   of  Miss 

Merrill. 

8.  H.  Worcester. 
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No.  TITLB. 

83  View  In  Stowe,  y t. 

84  Water  Color. 

86  Drawing  *'  The  Page." 

86  Flowers,  French  crayon. 

87  Pencil  drawing. 

88  Charcoal  head. 
88  Pen  Bkefeoh. 

40  Water  color. 


ABn0T. 

O.  M.  White. 
J.  W.  Thyng. 
Q.  B.  Haskell. 
Miss  H.  Pntnam. 
O.  B.  Haskell. 
Miss  Ida  Caller. 


COKTBXBITTOR. 

N.  O.  Simondfl. 
J.  W.  Thyng. 
G.  B.  Haskell. 
Miss  U.  Putnam. 
C.  F.  Archer. 


J.  M.  Caller. 
O.  W.  H.  Upham.   O.  W,  H.  Upham. 
David  BobertSy 
England.  Hisses  Saltonsttil. 


41  Ont  door  sketch. 

0.  W.  U.  Upham. 

O.  W.H.  Upham. 

42  Lespieglerie. 

G.  M.  White. 

G.  M.  White. 

48  Sketch  at  Seabrook. 

Miss  M.C.  Allen. 

Miss  Allen. 

44  LaMignonne. 

G.  M.  White. 

G.  M.  White. 

46  Charcoal.    Fancy  head. 

Miss  Ida  Caller. 

J.  M.  Caller. 

46  Copy  of  an  old  pictare. 

Miss  H.  F.  Carl- 

ton. 

Oliver  Carlton. 

47  Charcoal.   Fancy  head. 

Miss  Ida  Caller. 

J.  M.  Caller. 

48  Monarch  of  the  Glen. 

G.  Southward. 

Observatory  Clnb. 

48  Drawing. 

J.  B.  Hudson,  Jr. 

J.  B.  Hudson,  Jr. 

60  Beatrice  Cenci. 

Alter  Guido. 

Wm.  A.  Lander. 

61  St.  Francis,  foander  of  the  Fran- 

Bibera. 

ciscan  Order. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Peirson. 

OS  Water-Lillea. 

Searey.              * 

G.  W.  Benson. 

68  Pansiea. 

Seavey. 

G.  W.  Benson. 

64  Boad-side  View. 
66  Flowering  Tines. 

66  Old  Canal. 

67  Woodcock. 

68  Watercolor. 

69  Woodcock. 

CO  Palette  Knife  Sketch. 
61  Grief. 

68  Head  of  a  Boy. 
68  Apple  Peddler. 

64  The  Exile. 

66  Portrait  of  Lady. 

66  Wisteria. 

67  Portrait,  Miss  Manning. 

68  Interior  of  a  Studio. 

68  Apple  Blossoms. 

70  Apple  Tree  at  Manchester. 

71  Priscllla,  (after  Hnnt). 

73  Wayside  Flowers. 
78  Study. 

74  The  Willows. 
76  Sketch. 

76  Medford  Spires. 

77  Cactus. 

78  Jane  Day. 


J.  B.  Hudson,  Jr.  J.B.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Miss  E.  Gardner.   Miss  E.  Gardner. 
J.  B.  Hudson,  Jr.  J.  B.  Hudson,  Jr., 
Mrs. G.  P.Osgood.  Mr.  G.  P.  Osgood. 
Sattler.  John  C.  Lee. 

Mrs.  G.  P.  Osgood.  Geo.  P.  Osgood. 
H.  M.  Knowlton.  H.  M.  Knowlton. 
H.  M.  Knowlton.  Miss  Knowlton. 
H.  M.  Knowlton.  Miss  Knowlton. 
Pupil  of  Miss 

Knowlton.         Miss  Knowlton. 
H.  M.  Knowlton.  Miss  Knowlton. 
H.  M.  Knowlton.  Miss  Knowlton. 
Miss  S.  E.  Smith.  Miss  Smith. 
Miss  S.  E.  Smith.  Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 
PupU  of  Miss 

Knowlton.  Miss  Knowlton. 
H.  M.  Knowlton.  Miss  Knowlton. 
H.  M.  Knowlton.  Miss  Knowlton. 
Miss  Smith.  Miss  Smith. 

Miss  Smith.  Miss  Smith. 

Pupil  of  Miss  S. 

E.  Smith.  Miss  Smith. 

Miss  S.  E.  Smith.  'Miss  Smith. 
Wm.  M.  Hunt.       Mr.  Hunt. 
**  Mr.  Hunt. 

H.  M.  Knowlton.   Miss  Knowlton. 
After  Boassean.    Miss  S.  £.  Smith. 
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Mo, 

19  Stodj,  eharooaL 

SO  Stadj,  ohmrooaL 

n  Study,  charcoal. 
m  Stadj,  charcoal. 

85  Sketch,  charcoaL 
84  Study,  moonlii^t. 

86  Study,  ftwn  life. 

86  Study,  Azalia. 

87  Apple  Blosaoma. 

88  GIngevJar. 
80  Planting. 

90  Wild  Flowers. 

91  Portrait,  Josh  BilUsgs. 

98  Study. 

98  Wisteria. 

94  Tea  Roses. 

98  Descent  from  the  Cfoss. 

96  Madonna. 

97  Pond  Lilies. 

96  Saco  River,  N.  Coniray. 
90  Cardinal  Flower. 

100  Water  Color. 

101  Water  Color. 
108  Water  Color. 

105  Presumpscot  Falls. 
104  Hoonlight. 

106  Dogs  Heads. 

106  Portrait,  Mrs.  Fitch. 

107  Pen  Drawing. 

108  After  the  Storm. 
100  WUd  Flowers. 

110  BabooBic  Lake. 

111  Wild  Flowers. 
118  The  Showery  Day. 
118  Woodcock. 

U4  White  Cactus. 

116  Night  Blooming  Cereus. 

116  View  on  Lake  George. 

117  The  Horse  Fair. 

118  The  Horse  Fair. 

119  Marine  View. 

190  Pen  Drawing. 

191  Pen  Drawing. 
199  Water  Color. 
19S  Flower  Piece. 


Abtist. 

Pupil  of  Misa 

Smith. 
PupU  of  Miss 

Smith. 

Miss  H.  M.  Knowl- 

ton. 
Wm.  M.  Hunt. 
Mi8sH.M.Knowl- 

ton. 
Miss  S.  B.  Smith. 
PupU  of        " 
Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 
Pupil     " 
Miss  8.  B.  Smith. 
Pupil     « 
Mi8sH.M.Knowl- 

ton. 
Pupil  of  Misa 

Smith. 


«i 


Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 
(After  Overbeck). 
Copy  from  Raph- 
ael. 
Mary  H.  Weston. 
Geo.  Newcomb. 
Nina  Moore. 

SatUer. 

J.  B.  Hudson,  Jr. 
B.  D.  Wilkie. 
Miss  Nellie  Had- 
dock. 
Copley. 

Geo.  M.  White. 
OliTcr. 

Mary  H.  Weston. 
Mrs.  F.  Coz. 
Mary  H.  Weston. 
Mrs.  F.  Coz. 
W.  B.  Parker. 
Miss  KateJohnson 

Fisher. 

Unknown. 
« 

Ernest  FenoUosa. 

Geo.  M.  White. 
« 

Chinery. 

MLss  K.Johnson. 


COMTBIBUTOB. 

Miss  S.  E.  Smtth. 

Miss  S.  B.  Smith, 
liiss  Smith. 

Miss  knowlton. 
Mr.  Hunt. 

Miss  Knowlton. 
Miss  Smith. 
Miss  Smith. 
Miss  Smith. 
Miss  Smith. 
Miss  Smith. 
Miss  Smith. 

Miss  Knowlton. 

Miss  Smith. 
Miss  Smith. 
Miss  Smith. 
C.  A.  Bopes. 

B.  H.  Silsbee. 
Miss  Weston. 
Mr.  Newcomb. 
Mrs.  K.  Woods. 
Miss  SaltonsUlL 
J.  C.  Lee. 
Miss  SaltonstalL 

Mr.  Hudson. 

C.  H.  Higbee. 

Miss  Haddock. 
Misses  Derby. 
H.  M.  Brooks. 
C.  A.  Bopes. 
Miss  Weston. 
Mrs.  Coz. 
Miss  Weston. 
Mrs.  Coz. 
Mr.  Parker. 
Miss  Johnson. 
Miss  Johnson. 
H.  M.  Brooks. 
Mrs.  T.  Hunt. 
Mrs.  T.  Hunt. 
Mr.  FenoUosa. 
H.  M.  Brooks. 
H.  M.  Brooks. 
T.  F.  Hunt. 
Miss  Jolmson. 
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No.  TiTLS. 

1S4  The  Shepherdesa. 
126  Landscape. 
128  Water  Color. 
1S7  Water  Color. 

128  Sea  Mosses. 

129  Water  Color. 
IJO  Water  Color. 

131  Portrait. 

132  Portrait,  Lady. 
183  Shop  In  Paris. 
134  Diana*s  Baths. 

185  Woman  Selling  ProTlsions. 

138  Interior. 
137  Landscape. 
188  The  Sisters. 

139  Water  Color. 

140  Water  Color. 

141  The  Dentist. 

142  View  near  Naples. 

143  Portrait. 

144  Sunset. 

145  Scriptaral  Subject. 
148  Beading  Magdalen. 

147  Aatnmn. 

148  Deer. 

149  Cloister  LiflB. 

150  Boman  Fomm. 

161  Angels,  after  Baphael. 

162  Monks. 
153  St.  Peter's. 

151  Boman  Beggar. 
155  Study  of  an  Arab. 
168  Heidelberg. 

167  Sans  Soncl. 

168  Mt.2Stna. 

169  Alchemist. 

160  View  of  Tivoli  and  Falls. 

161  Boman  Peasant  Girl. 
182  Market  Woman. 

163  Game. 

184  Landscape. 

185  Twilight  in  Yenloe. 
166  Head. 

187  Capture  of  Luther. 

188  Fancy  Head. 

189  Salem  Boy. 

170  Iris;  after  Guide. 

171  Mt.  Shasta. 


Artist. 

Henri. 
M.  Lajoie. 
G.  M.  White. 

Miss  M.  Gold- 
thwaite. 
G.  M.  White. 

Unknown. 

Jean  Baouz. 

Lafaye. 

Geo.  Newcomb. 

After  Gerhard. 

Unknown. 
« 

Copy  flrom  Sir  T. 

Lawrence. 
G.  M.  White. 


COMTSIBUTOB. 

C.  A.  Bopes. 
H.  M.  Brooks. 
Mr.  White. 
Mr.  White. 

Miss  Goldthwaite. 
Mr.  White. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Williamt. 
Miss  Jackson. 
George  Peabody. 
Mr.  Newcomb. 
George  Poabody. 
Wm.  A.  Lander. 
George  B.  Lord. 

J.  P.  Cook. 
Mr.  White. 


Mary  H.  Weston.  Miss  Weston. 
School  of  Vemet.  Miss  Jackson. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  David.  Mrs.  E.  Putnam. 
J.  J.  Enneking.      T.  F.  Hunt. 
Unknown.  J.  M.  Caller. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Berry.  Mrs.  Berry. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Kind- 

ler.  Mrs.  ffindler. 

Pupil  of  Miss 

Merrill.  A.  E.  Whitman. 

Mary  E.Williams.  Miss  M.  E.  Williams 
Moretti.  Miss  M.  E.  Williams 

Miss  M.  E.  Williams 
Mary  E.  Williams.  Miss  M.  E.  Williams 
MoreUi.  Miss  M.  E.  Williams 

Mary  E.Williams.  Miss  M.  E.  Williams 

Miss  M.E.  Williams 
A .  O.  Williams.  Miss  A .  O.  WiUiams 
Mary  E.  Williams.  Miss  M.  E.  Williams 
A.  O.  Williams.  Miss  A.  O.  Williams 
Mary  E.  Williams.  Miss  M.  E.  Williama 
A.  O.  Williams.  Miss  A .  O.  Williams 
Mary E.  Williams.  Miss  M.  E.Williams 
Unknown.  W.  B.  Parker. 

Vervoort.  Essex  Institute. 

Bdhm.  James  O.  Safford. 

E.  Cecchinl.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Cabot. 

Mary  E. Williams.  Miss  M.  E.  Williams 
Van  Starken- 

burgh.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Kimball. 

Miss  Knight.  Miss  Knight. 

Geo.  Newcomb.  C.  S.  Clark. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Berry.  Mrs.  Berry. 
H.  O.  Touag.  C..A.  Bopes. 
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No. 


TrrZii. 


172  Landscape. 
ITS  Water  Color. 

174  Cherries. 

175  Landscape. 

176  Norwegian  Scenerj.   Alter  Glide* 

177  Woodbine. 

178  Off  Balcer*s  Island. 

179  PeuSlcetch. 

180  Magdalen. 

181  Washington. 

182  6t.  Ursula. 

18S  The  Wayside  Trongh. 

184  Head;  after  Miss  Knowlton. 

185  Osgood  Fire  Place. 

186  Basket  of  Chestnuts. 

187  White  Lily. 

188  Flower  Panel. 

189  Wild  Flowers. 

190  Holy  Family. 

191  Fruit  Piece. 

192  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

193  Gil  Bias. 

194  Study. 

196  Study  Arom  a  east. 

196  Crab  Apples. 

197  Ginger  Jar. 
196  Flower  Piece. 

199  Trees  on  Blue  Rirer,  Nebraska. 
SOO  View  in  Newbury,  Vt. 
901  Blackberry  Vine. 
Flower  Panel. 


SQ6  LiUle  Bed  Biding  Hood. 

904  Apple  Blossom. 

905  A  tttsh  puff  off  shore. 

906  Morning  on  Columbia  RiTer. 

907  Wild  Flowers. 

906  The  Mountain  RiTer. 

909  Wild  Flowers. 

SIO  Marine  View. 

911  Gloucester  Beaeb. 

S12  Study  of  Rocks  at  Nahant. 

913  Winter  Scene. 

914  Land«cape. 

913  Dogs  Heads;  after  Landieer. 
216  Portrait. 

917  Portrait. 

918  Portrait. 

919  Placid  Lake. 

920  Interior;  with  Figures. 
991  Summer  Sunset. 


Artist. 

J.  Both. 

Miss  Needham. 

G.  M.  White. 

Wynants. 

8.  P.  Hodgdon. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Davis. 

G.  M.  White. 

G.  M.  White. 

Guide. 

Jos.  Ames. 

A.  P.  Close. 

Miss  Caller. 

Miss  K.  Brooks. 
«i 

MissL.E.MerriU. 
Miss  Williams. 
Miss  L.E.MerTill. 
Unknown. 
Miss  L.  E.  Merrill. 
L.  L.  A.  Very. 
Van  Lerius. 
Miss  A.  A.  Agge. 
W.  H.  White. 
Miss  L.E.  Merrill. 
Geo.  Newcomb. 
MissEmUyWU- 

Hams. 
T.  M.  Osborne. 
MissM.S.Bullard. 
Miss  L.  L.  A.Very. 
Miss  M.  E.  WU- 

liams. 
Miss  L.  L.  A.Very. 
Miss  C.  L.  Grant. 
S.  G.W.Benjamin. 
H.  Q.  Toung. 
Mrs.  F.  Cox. 
J.  Warren  Tbyng. 
Mrs.  F.  Cox. 
Geo.  M.  White. 
8.  S.  Tuckerman. 
Mrs.  F.  Cox. 


Miss  S.  E.  Smith. 
Frothingham. 
Stuart. 
Alexander. 
8.  P.  Hodgdon. 
Vautier. 
Miss  H.  F.  Os- 
bone. 


COMTUIBUTOB. 

George  Peabody. 
Mrs.  T.  Hunt. 
T.  F.  Hunt. 
George  Peabody. 
George  Peabody. 
Mrs.  Davis. 
T.  F.  Hunt. 
T.  F.  Hunt. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Howe. 
£.  W.  Upton. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Howe. 
J.  P.  Cook. 
Miss  Caller. 
H.  M.  Brooks. 
H.  M.  Brooks. 
Miss  Merrill. 
Miss  Williams. 
Miss  Merrill. 
Geo.  P.  Osgood. 
Miss  MerrilL 
Miss  Very. 
Miss  Jackson. 
Miss  Agge. 
W.  H.  White. 
Miss  Merrill. 
Mr.  Newcomb. 

Miss  Williams. 
Mr.  Osborne. 
MissBnllard. 
>  Miss  Very. 

Miss  Wtlliams. 
Miss  Very. 
Miss  Grant. 
J.A.Gillis. 
J.  P.  Cook. 
Mrs.  Cox. 
Mr.  Thj-ng^ 
Mrs.  Cox. 
N.  G.  Simonds. 
J.  F.  Tttckeraan. 
Mrs.  Cox. 
W.  A.  Lander. 
C.  H.  Higbee. 
Miss  Smith. 
Misses  Forrester. 
Misses  Forrester. 
Essex  Institute. 
E.  K.  Benson. 
Mrs.  Mott. 
Miss  Osborne. 
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No. 


TITLB. 


222  The  Play  Mates. 

223  Winter  Sunset. 

224  Marine  View. 

225  Spanish  Peasants. 

226  Wayside  Inn. 

227  White  Mountain  Brook. 

228  Marine  View. 

229  Marblefaead  Neck. 

230  Home  they  broaght  her  Warrior  dead. 

231  Flowers. 

232  Marine  View. 

233  Angel. 

23i  Angel. 

285  Water  color. 

236  Washington. 

237  Alexander  Hamilton. 

238  Sunset  at  Sea. 

239  May  Flower. 

240  Misty  Morning  on  the  Hudson. 

241  Pen  Drawing;  Archb.  Williams. 

242  From  the  Cliff,  Newport. 

243  Water  Color. 

244  Storks  Tower. 

245  Study. 

246  Flower  Piece. 

« 

247  Peaches. 

848  Dawn  off  White  Island. 

249  Misty  Morning  on  Lake  Thnn. 

250  Artists'  Brook,  N.  Conway. 
851  Water  Color. 

252  Water  Color. 
863  Our  Sunny  Knoll. 

854  Water  Color. 

855  Boman  Peasant. 

856  Ingthani  Moat,  Sussex. 

857  Peasant  Girl  from  the  Campagna. 
868  Flower  Piece. 

859  A  Quiet  Nook. 

860  Lilies. 

861  Morning  Glories. 
868  Mill  in  Suabiin  Alps. 
863  Whitby  Abbey. 


Abtist. 

Miss  H.  F.  Os- 
borne. 
Geo.  M.  White. 
After  Murillo. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Kin- 
dler. 

Geo.  M.  White. 

Miss  H.  F.  Os- 
borne. 

MissH.M.Enowl< 

ton. 
Miss  Caller. 
After  Fra  Angel- 

ico. 
After  Fra  Angel- 

ico. 

After  Stuart. 

Trumbull. 

S.  G.  W.  Benja- 
min. 

Miss  C.  L.  Grant 

G.  D.  Brewerton. 

Willis  B.  Young- 
man. 

G.  D.  Brewerton. 

Miss  E.  M.  Bur> 
rows. 

Mrs.  A.Hyatt. 

Geo.  M.  White. 

Miss  B.  M.  Bur- 
rows. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Berry. 

8.  G.  W.  Benja- 
min. 

Mrs.  A.  Hyatt. 

Miss  L.  Lander. 

Miss  F.  Bridges. 


it 


11 


Miss  £.  Gardner. 
Miss  L.  Lander. 

Buckley,  senior. 

Miss  E.  Johnson. 
Miss  L.  Lander. 
Helen  F.  Ayres. 
Miss  C.  L.  Grant. 
Mrs.  A.  Hyatt. 


t( 


tt 


COKTRIBUTOR. 

Miss  H.  Silsbee. 

Miss  Osborne. 
H.  F.  Waters. 
Mrs.  Mott. 
Miss  Jackson. 


Mrs.  Kindler. 
H.  F.  Waters. 

Miss  Osborne. 
Miss  Osborne. 

H.  F.  Waters. 
Miss  Caller. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  I<ee. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Lee. 
W.  A.  Lander. 
Miss  H.  E.  Deland. 
Essex  Institute. 

T.  F.  Hunt. 

Miss  Grant. 

X.  H.  Shaw  &  Son. 

E.  N.  Peabody. 
X.H.Shaw  A  Son. 

M.  S.  Shaw. 
Mrs.  Hyatt. 
H.  F.  Waters. 

Miss  L.  Tappan. 
Mrs.  Berry. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 
Mrs.  Hyatt. 
Miss  Lander. 
Miss  Bridges. 
Miss  Bridges. 
Miss  Gardner. 
Miss  Lander. 
Misses  Salton stall. 
Misses  Saltonstall. 
Misses  Saltonstall. 
Miss  Johnson. 
Miss  Lander. 
Miss  Ayres. 
Miss  Grant. 
Mrs.  Hyatt. 
Mrs.  Hyatt. 
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No.  TlTLB. 

964  Water  Color. 

S66  Nobelca  Beach. 
906  Birds. 

967  Wisteria. 

968  Antamn. 

969  After  School. 

970  Portrait. 

971  Scientiflo  Drawing.' 

979  James  Silver. 

973  SamaelWebb. 

974  Water  Color. 

975  Joseph  Mosely. 

976  Ancient  Painting. 

977  Autumn  Leaves. 

978  Autumn  Leaves. 
970  Study. 

980  New  England  Scenerj. 

981  Everlastings. 

982  Pond  Lilies. 
988  Fancy  Head. 


Abttbt. 

Miss  E.  M.  Bar- 
rows. 
Mrs.  A.  Hyatt 
Miss  L.  Lander. 
Miss  C.  L.  Grant. 
Miss  L.  Lander. 
J.  F.  LyOn. 
Miss  Myra  Derby. 
S.  B.  Cassino. 


Chinery. 


Miss  Alice  Caller. 

it  u 

W.  H.  White. 
H.  F.  Higgins. 
W.  H.  White. 
Mrs.G.P.OsffOod. 
Geo.  Southward. 


COMTBIBUTOX. 

M.  8.  Shaw. 
Mrs.  Hyatt. 
Miss  Lander. 
Miss  Grant. 
Miss  Lander. 
Mr.  Lyon. 
Miss  Warner. 
Mr.  Cassino. 
Wm.  Silver. 
G.  Barton. 
T.  F.  Hunt. 
Mrs.  T.  B.  BnsselL 
Nicholas  Pitman. 
Miss  Caller. 
Miss  Caller. 
Mr.  Wliite. 
J.  P.  Cook. 
Mr.  White. 
Mrs.  Osgood. 
J.M.CaUer. 


CERAMICS,  BBONZES,  ETC. 


NO. 


TnxjB. 


COXTSIBUTOIL 


1  Collection  of  Pottery,  etc., 

9  China  Plate  (Canton,  modem), 

8  Japanese  Plate  (modem), 

4  Japanese  cup  and  saucer  (modem), 

6  Japanese  cup  and  saucer  (modem), 

6  Porcelain  Pen  Best  (Chinese), 

7  Japanese  Cup  and  Saucer  (modem), 

8  Jade  Stone  Ornament, 

9  Japanese  Plate  (modem), 

10  Cup  and  Saucer,  hand-painted, 

11  Cup  and  Saucer,  hand-painted, 
19  Cup  and  Saucer  (Sevres  China), 

18  Christian  Lamps'  and  Vases  from  Catacombs  at 
Rome, 

14  Models  of  Vases  found  in  Pompeii, 

15  Ancient  Etruscan  Pottery, 

16  Ancient  Lamp  and  Medallion, 

17  Early  North  American  Pottery, 

18  Stone  Pipe  fk-om  Jagga  Country,  Afirica, 

19  American  Pottery, 

90  Four  examples  of  Beverly  Pottery,  decorated  by 

Miss  Kate  Johnson, 

91  Two  examples  of  Beverly  Pottesy,  decorated  in 

India  Ink  by  E.  S.  Morse, 
99  Lambeth  Jug, 
98  Four  examples  of  Lancaster  Pottery, 


Tech.  Dep.  Essex  Ins. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook. 
T.  F.  Hunt. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook. 
Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Nichols. 
Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Nichols. 
William  Silver. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Williams. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Williams. 
Miss  Mary  E.  WiUiams. 
Miss  Louisa  Lander. 
I F.  W.  Putnam. 
Caleb  Cook. 
Miss  Louisa  Lander. 

J.  Bobinson. 

E.  S.  Morse. 
J.  Bobinson. 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Nichols. 
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No. 


TiTLB. 


Sir  Six  ozamples  of  Chinese  Pottery, 

25  Jap&neae  Pottery, 

96  Horse  of  Marly,  BroBse, 

57  Bronse  Leopard, 
28  surer  Bronse  Vase, 
89  Bronse  Leopard, 

80  Horse  of  Marly, 

81  Bronse  Bell  of  St.  Peter's, 

81  a  Plate,  dip  and  Sauoer,  brought  Arom  China  in 

the  Grand  Tork,  1786, 
88  China  Plate, 
88  Cnp  and  Saacer,  Chinese  (ancient), 

84  Cap  and  Sanoer,  Chinese  (ancient), 

85  Old  Nanking  Custard  Cup, 

86  Tea  Set,  China,  about  1800, 

87  Seren  pieces  of  Canton  Ware,  about  1890, 

87  a  Four  pieces  of  Old  China, 

88  PMte,  Old  China, 

89  Bowl,  Japan, 

40  Plate,  Old  China, 

41  Porcelain  and  Wioker  Work,  Bowl  and  Plate,  Japan, 
48  Plate,  China, 

48  Plate,  Old  China, 

44  Cup  and  Saucer,  Canton  Ware, 

44  a  Old  Blue  Tea  Caddy,  Cup  and  Saucer, 

45  Saki  Bottle,  Japan, 

46  Tea  Pot,  Japan, 

47  Dragon  Vase,  China, 

48  Porcelain  Pagoda, 

49  Pair  of  Crackle  Vases, 

50  Porcelain  Ornaments, 

51  Dragon  Vase, 

58  Porcelain  Vase, 

5S  Cream  Jug,  Old  China  Ware, 

64  Old  Nanking  Tea  Pot, 

55  Japanese  Lacquer  Porcelain  Tea  Pot, 

66  Plate,  formerly  property  of  Boyal  Family,  France, 

57  Old  French  Ware,  1676, 

59  Old  Pencil  Ware,  four  pieces, 

69  Two  Old  Tiles, 

60  Cream  Jug,  Old  English  Ware, 

61  Bowl, 

62  Old  English  Ware, 
68  Bowl, 

64  ColTee  Pot,  1775, 

66  Coffee  Pot,  China,  1803, 

66  Pencil  Ware,  Cup  and  Sanoer, 

67  Lirerpool  Ware,  plate, 

68  Pitcher,  taken  by  a  Privateer,  1819, 
60  Chelsea  Ware, 

70  Sugar  Bowl,  Gen.  James  Miller's  Wedding  Set, 

71  Dutch  Porcelain  Mug, 

79  Old  English  Ware  Grayy  Dish, 
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73  Sugar  Bowl,  Wedgwood  Ware,  Flazman's  designs, 

74  Louis  14th  Mug  and  Saucer, 
70  Old  Indian  Mug  and  Saucer, 

76  Independence  Ware  Plate, 

77  Vase,  French, 

78  Masonic  Wine  Glass, 

79  Glass  Ware, 

80  Japanese  Crystal, 

81  Glass  Bottle,  1767, 

83  Glasses  used  by  Gen.  Miller  In  war  of  1812, 

83  Hour  Glass  Bottle, 

84  Old  English  Glass, 

85  Old  Beer  Jug,  English, 

86  Native  Majolica,  Boston,  Not.  9, 1878, 

87  Puzzle  Pitcher, 

88  Beer  Mug, 

89  German  Vase, 

90  Bowl  and  Pitcher, 

91  Collection  of  Coins  of  all  Nations,  from  the  earliest 

times  to  the  present,  showing  the  progress  of 
the  art  of  coinage,  arranged  and  contributed  by 
98  Modem  copy  Burnt  China, 

93  Old  Burnt  China, 

94  Old  Burnt  China, 
96  Dellt, 

96  Old  China, 

97  Old  China, 

98  DeUt, 

99  Japanese  Teapot, 

100  Rouen  Jar, 

101  Japanese  Saucer, 

102  Burnt  China  Cup  ahd  Saucer, 

103  Silver  Watch  150  years  old, 

104  Silver  Bell,  figure  of  Silenus, 
106  Two  watches  150  years  old, 

106  <  Old  China  Cup  and  Saucer, 

107  BonenJar, 

108  Chinese  Teapot, 

109  Old  Cake  Dish, 

110  Very  old  China  Bowl, 

111  Blue  China  Dish, 

112  Eider  Brewster  Teapot, 

113  Old  China  Coffee  Cup  and  Saucer, 

114  Old  China  Soup  Plate, 

116  Specimen  of  Rogers  Ware,  English, 

116  Old  China  Tea  Caddy  and  Stand, 

117  Delft  Plate, 

118  Old  China  Tea  Pot, 

119  Blue  China  Dish, 

120  Old  China  Bowl, 

121  Decorated  China, 

122  Twenty-eight  pieces  of  Glass  Ware,  of  English, 

German  and. Venetian  make, 
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123  Fninting  on  Copper,  silTor  frame, 

124  Door  Plates, 

125  Whist  Counter B, 

126  Wedgwood  Portrait  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 

127  Portrait  in  Wax, 

128  Highland  Mary  Snuff  Box, 

129  Coilection  of  Miniatures, 

130  Painted  Table  Top, 

131  Bronze  Medallion  of  Gibson,  the  Scnlptor, 

132  Collection  of  Mannsoripts, 

138  Collection  of  Ceramics, 

134  Bronze  Figure. 

185  Bronze  Group  of  Dogs,    - 

136  Bronze  figure. 

137  Pair  of  Bronze  Vases, 

138  Palrof  Bronze  Vases, 

139  Sesostrifl. 

140  Metallization  of  Plaster  from  "The  Clnny," 

141  Escuiapius. 

142  Japanese  Platter, 

143  Jupiter,  , 

144  Figure  Metallization  of  Plaster  from  '*  The  Clnny,'' 

145  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 

146  Bronze  Vases,  Japanese, 

147  Pair  of  Carved  Wood  Stands,  Chinese^ 

148  Very  old  Chinese  Bronze  Vase, 

149  Bronze  Figure  (Horse), 

150  Damascus  Metal  Bowls, 

151  The  Dying  Gladiator, 

152  Bronze  Vases,  Japanese, 

153  Porcelain  Vases,  Chinese, 

154  Old  Bronze  Incense  Burner,  Chinese, 

155  Japanese  Bronze, 

166  Incense  Burner,  Chinese, 

157  Pair  of  Gilded  Vases,  Chinese, 

158  Pair  of  Japanese  Vases, 

158  Pair  of  Bronze  Incense  Burners,  Chinese, 

160  Pair  of  Chinese  Vases, 

161  Old  China  Vase  (about  1,400), 
102  Pair  of  Japanese  Vases, 

163  Pair  of  Bronze  Candlesticks,  Japanese, 

164  Pair  of  Bronze  Ornaments,  Chinese, 

165  Pair  of  Bronze  Vases,  Chinese, 

166  Japanese  Stork  Candlesticks, 

167  Bronze  Image  Worshipped  by  the  Chinese, 

168  Chinese  Gong  Bronze, 
160  Pair  of  Japanese  Vases, 

170  Pair  of  Candlesticks  used  in  South  Church,  1804, 

171  Chinese  Porcelain  Jar, 
ITS  Pair  of  Japanese  Vases, 
173  Japanese  Cabinet* 
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174  Tea  Caddy,  Chinene, 

175  Fair  of  Japanoso  Bottlefl, 

176  Roman  Lamp, 

177  Pair  of  Japanese  Platters, 

178  Japanese  Lacqaer  Platters, 

179  Florentine  Lamp, 

180  Japanese  Cabinet, 

181  Japanese  Vase, 

182  Collection  of  Glass,  etc. 

183  Collection  of  Tiles,  etc. 

181  Collection  of  Beverly  Pottery, 

185  Paper  Making  and  Jug  Making, 

186  Collection  of  Chinese  and  French  Ware, 
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Mr.  Lawrence. 

Dep*t  of  Tech.  Essex  In. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Williams. 


Beoulab  Meetino,  Monday,  November  15,  1875. 

YiOE  President  Goodell  in  the  chair.  Records 
read. 

Mary  E.  Gould  and  George  L.  Upton  of  Salem  were 
elected  resident  members. 


Kegular  Meeting,  Monday,  December  6,  1875. 

Meeting  this  evening.  In  the  absence  of  President 
and  Vice  Presidents,  Mr.  C.  H.  Higbee  was  requested  to 
take  the  chair.     Records  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  Bcston  Pablic  Library,  Dec.  1 ;  British  Archaeological  Association,  Kof . 
27;  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  80;  F.  B.  Hongh,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  15 ;  M.  Knoedler  A  Co.,  New  York,  Nov.  3;  G.  P.  Jliothrop,  Boston,  Nov.  IS,  16; 
Maryland  Historical  Society^  Nov.  24;  R.C  Manning  A  Co.,  Salem,  Dec.  1;  New 
Yorlc  Historical  Society,  Nov.  30;  Charles  C.  Perkins,  Boston,  Nov.  U;  C.  O.  Ihomp- 
•en,  Worcester,  Nov.  IS,  Itt. 
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The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions : — 

By  Donation, 

Baglet,  John  J.,  of  Lansing,  Mich.  Proceedings  at  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Capitol  of  Mich.,  Oct.  2, 1873. 

Baker,  Nathaniel  B.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Ac^utant  General's  Report  of 
Iowa,  Jan.  1, 1874  to  Jan.  1, 1875. 

CoLK,  Mrs.  N.  D.    Kindergarten  Messenger,  14  numbers. 

Hammond,  Chas.,  of  Monson,  Mass.    Catalogue  of  Monson  Academy,  1875-76. 

Humphreys,  A.  A.,  of  Washington,  D.G.  Report  of  a  Reconnaissance  of  the 
Blaclc  HiUs  of  Dakota  made  in  1874,  by  Wm.  Ludlow.    1  yol.,  4to. 

Kimball,  James.    Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1879. 

John  C.  Lee.    Commercial  Bulletin,  Aug.  to  Not.,  1875. 

Levette,  Geo.  M.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Indiana  Agricultural  Reports,  1874, 
6  vols.  Transactions  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  1874.  Indianapolis 
Directory,  1872-73.  House  Journal,  1871.  Senate  Journal,  1871.  Ohio  Statistics, 
1872.    New  School  Law  of  Indiana,  1873.    Laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  1871. 

Matthews,  W,  L.,  of  Warsaw,  Ind.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instructions  of  Indiana,  1874. 

Mayer,  Alfred  M.,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  5. 

Merrxtt,  L.  K.    Essex  County  Mercury,  May  to  Nov.,  1875. 

Keff,  J.  £.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Documentary  Journal  of  Indiana,  8  vols., 
8yo.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Oct.,  1873, 1  vol.,  8vo. 

.Putnam,  F.  W.  On  the  Habits  of  the  Blind  Crawfish,  8vo  pamph.,  1875.  New 
York  Tribune,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  1875. 

Stephens,  W.  H.,  of  Lowville,  N.  T.    Statutes  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  1, 1836. 

Stoke,  B.  W.  New  York  Directory,  1873.  Essex  Co.  Directory,  1870.  Salem 
Directory.  1889.    N.  Y.  Business  Directory,  1874. 

Stone,  £.  M.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Report  of  School  Committee^of  Providence, 
June,  1875. 

Thornton,  J.  Wingatb,  of  Boston.   The  Garden  of  Health,  1  vol.,  4to. 

Wadsworth,  H.  £.,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.    Rockport  City  Directory,  1872-73. 

U.  8.  Department  of  Interior.  Documents,  42nd  Cong.,  2  vols.  Ist  Sess., 48rd 
Cong.,  30  vols. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Reporf  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1874. 
1  vol.,  8vo. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.    Official  Gazette,  Aug.,  Sept.^  Oct.,  and  Nov.,  1875. 

Upton.  Jambs.  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine,  1870-74.  Good  Health,  1871.  Mis- 
sionary Magazine,  1870. 

Warner,  Oliver,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Mass.  Public  Documents,  1874,  6  vols. 
Acts  A  Resolves,  1875. 

Waters,  J.  Linton.  History  and  Directory  of  Kent  Co.,  1870.  Cincinnati 
Directory,  1810. 

Unknown.  Proceedings  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, Apr.  lu,  1875.    1  vol. 

By  Exchange. 

American  Antiquarian  Society.   Proceedings  of  the,  Apr,  28, 1875. 
Amherst  College  Library.   Tiienhial  Catalogue,  1875. 
Archiv  vur  Anthropolooib,  Braunschweig.   Band  viii.  Aug.,  1875. 
Belfast  Naturausts'  Field  Club.   Annual  Report  of  the,  l^r73-74.   Guide 
to  Belfast,  1  vol. 
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Bbswigksbisb  Katcrau8TS>  Club.   Proceedings  of  the,  Vol.  tII.    No.  n,  1874. 

Boston  Socibtt  of  Natural  Bistort.  Memoirs  of  the.  Vol.  ii..  Part  IV> 
No.  11, 1875.    Proceedings  of,  Vol.  xvi  {,  pt  I,  II,  1875. 

BOTANISK  TiDSSKRiFT  IN  KjObenhavn.    Tidsskrift,  1874.   2  pamphlets. 

Boston  Public  Library.   Balletin,  Oct.,  1875. 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.   Bulletin.   Vol.  iii,  No.  1, 1875. 

Canadian  Institute.   Jonmal,  July,  1875. 

Konoeliob  Danskb  Videnskabernbs  Selskab  KjdBENHAVN.  Oversigt,  Bd- 
1874,  No.  11. 

L'AcADltMiE  Imp£riale  des  SCIENCES  DE  St.  Petersbubo.  Memoires,  Tome 
zxi,  Nos.  6-12, 1874;  Tome  zxii,  Nos.  1-3, 1874-^.  Bulletins,  Tome  xix,  Nos.  22-^, 
}874;  Tome  xx,  Nos.  1-21, 1874. 

Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec.  Transactions,  1873^74, 1874-75. 

Naturforschrnde  Gesellschaft,  Danzio.    Schriften,  Bd.  iii,  Heft,  iii,  1874. 

Naturuistoriscub  Gesellschaft  zu  Hannover.  Dreiundxwanxigster  A 
Vierandzwanzigster  Jahresbericht,  1872-73, 1873-74.   2  pamphlets. 

Naturwissenschaftucber  Verbin  zu  Hamburg.  Naturwissenschaflen,  ▼, 
BdV4Abth.    1873. 

N.  H.  Historical  Society.   Proceedings  of,  1874-5.   1  toI. 

N.  E.  Historic  Genealogical  Society.   Register,  Vol.  xxix.   Oct.,  1875. 

N.  T.  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society.   Record,  Oct.,  1875. 

N.  T.  Historical  Society.   Catalogue  of  Museum  and  Gallery  of  Art,  1874. 

Phtsikal  Medicin  Gesellschaft  in  WCrzburo.  Verbandlungen,  Bd.  Yiii, 
Heft  iii  and  ir.    1875. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.   Annual  Reports,  1833-74  inc. 

Soci£t&  d'Acclihation,  Paris.   Bulletin,  Se  S^rie,  Tome  11.    Apr.,  1875. 

Soci£rr6  d^Anthropologie,  Paris.     Bulletin,  Tome  x.    Mar-Mai,  1875.    8to. 

Socifer&  LiNNEENE  BORDEAUX.  Actes,  Tome  xxTii,  pt.  II;  Tome  xxyiii,  pt.  I, 
II,  1972. 

SociftTfi  Royals  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord  EjObenhayk.  Memoires,  18r3-74. 

SocifeTfc  DES  Sciences  Naturelles  du  Grand-Duchb  db  Luxemboubo. 
Publications  of.  Tome  xr,  1875. 

SocitTfi  Entomologique  de  Russib  Hors  Societatis  Entomologic^  R08- 
BlCM.   Tome  ix.  No.  3, 1873.    Tome  x.  No.  1-4, 1873-74.    Beitrage,  1874. 

Smithsonian  Institution.   Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  1873, 1874.    2  vols. 

Sogi&tI:  Royale  des  Sciences  de  Liege.   Memoires.   Tomes  iv,  y,  1873, 1874. 

Soci£:t£  Vaudoisb  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Lausanne.  Bulletin,  No.  74. 
Mai,  1875. 

Vereins  fCr  Erdkundb  zu  Darmstadt.   Notizblatt  iii,  Folge  Heft  xiii.   1874. 

Veriens  fUr  Erdkundb  zu  Dresden.    Jahresbericht,  xi,  xli.  1875. 

W.  H.  Yeomans,  of  Columbia,  Conn.  Report  of  the  Conn.  Board  of  Agricnltnre, 
1874.  Indiana  Agricultural  Reports,  1870.  Geological  Surrey  of  Indiana,  by  E.  T. 
Cox,  1870.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  36. 

Yale  College.    Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students,  1875-79. 

Zoologiscub-Gesellschaft,  Fran^urt.  Zoologische  Garten,  X7i  Jahrg* 
Jan.-Juni,  1875. 

ZoOLOGiscH-MiNERALOGiscBEN  Vereins  IN  Regensburo.  Abhaudlnngen, 
Zehntes  Heft,  1875.    Corresponding-BIatt,  1874. 

Publishers.  American  Journal  of  Science.  American  Natnralist.  Beetle  and 
Wedge.  Boston  Daily  Globe.  Bradford  New  Era.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Glou- 
cester Telegraph.  HurdwiclLe's  Science  Gossip.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich 
Chronicle.  Journal  of  Conchology.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn 
Transcript.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press.  Qnariick's  Catalogue.  Sailor's 
Magazine.  Salem  Gazette.  Salem  Observer.  Salem  Post.  S^lem  Register. 
Tuft's  CoUegian.    Turner's  Public  Spirit* 
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Ber.  Geobgb  F.  Wbioht,  of  Andorer,  read  the  paper 
of  the  eveniug,  an  abstract  of  which  is  hero  inserted. 

INDIAN  BID6E  AND  ITS  CONTINUATIONS. 

The  so-called  ** Indian  Ridge"  of  Andover^  Mass.,  has 
long  been  an  object  of  curiosity  to  citizens,  and  of  inter* 
est  to  geologists.  In  the  ^^Transactions  of  the  Association 
of  American  Geologists  and  Naturalists,"  for  1841  and 
1842,  Pres.  Edward  Hitchcock*  of  Amherst  College,  gave 
a  detailed  account  of  the  formation  so  far  as  it  had  then 
been  observed.^  This  distinguished  observer  character- 
ized it  as  *' decidedly  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
case  [of  moraine  ridges]  which  he  had  met  with."  A 
map  of  it  is  given  in  the  same  paper,  taken  from  a  survey 
of  Professor  Alonzo  Gray,  then  of  Andover,  now  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  map,  in  reduced  dimensions, 
reappears  in  Hitchcock's  Elementary  Geology,^  as  an  il- 
lustration of  **  Submarine  Bidges." 

The  formation  is  described  as  a  series  of  narrow,  par- 
tially parallel  and  interlacing  ridges,  composed  of  sand, 
gravel  and  boulders  intermixed.  These  ridges  are  said 
to  be  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high  and  four  or  five  rods 
through  at  the  base,  extending  a  mile  and  a  half  or  more^ 
in  a  line  nearly  north  and  south.  Similar  ridges  two  or 
three  miles  south  are  alluded  to ;  and  at  South  Reading, 
now  Wakefield,  twelve  miles  south  of  Andover,  still  other 
and  higher  ridges  of  a  like  nature  were  observed.  At 
the  close  of  his  remarks  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Hitchcock 
writes,  ^I  presume  that  still  further  careful  examination 
of  the  region  above  described  may  show  other  similar 
ridges,  or  a  continuation  of  those  on  the  map.  .  •  . 
X  would  gladly  resurvey  all  the  moraines  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  in  the  confident  belief  that  now  '  I  have  learnt 

^Sm  page  198.  a  S^e  page  260  (80tfi  edition). 
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to  see,'  I  should  find  many  of  them  continuous  ridges 
where  I  have  supposed  a  confused  group  of  moraines  to 
exist."  Acting  upon  this  hint  I  have  given  my  spare 
time  for  many  months  back,  in  attempting  to  add  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  I  herewith  furnish 
a  brief  survey  of  the  results. 

1.  Measurements.  Taking  them  in  order,  going  west- 
ward about  half  a  mile  from  Andover  depot,  and  meas- 
uring from  their  base,  the  East  ridge  is  41  feet  high,  the 
Middle  or  Indian  ridge  is  49  feet,  and  the  West  ridge  91 
feet.  The  base  is  40  feet  above  the  Shawshin  river,  and 
90  feet  above  the  sea  level.  So  that  the  summits  of  these 
ridges  at  this  point  are,  respectively,  131,  139,  and  181 
feet  above  the  ocean.  The  west  ridge  at  the  place  of 
measurement  is  250  feet  broad  at  the  base.  I  am  in- 
debted to  various  members  of  the  scientific  class  of  1875, 
in  Phillip's  Academy,  for  assistance  in  securing  these 
measurements. 

2.  Composition.  These  ridges  were  not  primarily 
stratified,  and  so  differ  in  an  important  respect  (if  their 
observations  were  sufficiently  accurate)  from  the  ''Horse- 
backs" of  Maine,  described  by  Professor  C.  H.  Hitch- 
cock,* and  the  "Kames"  of  Scotland,  described  by  James 
Geikie.*  There  is,  however,  usually  a  secondary  stratifi- 
cation along  the  flanks  of  the  ridge,  and  around  the  rim 
of  the  numberless  basins  that  are  enclosed  by  its  inter- 
lacing branches,  and  in  some  places  the  entire  ridge  is 
stratified.  But  ordinarily,  sand,  gravel,  pebbles  and 
boulders  are  indiscriminately  mingled.  Boulders  from  a 
few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  are  found  in 
the  higher  portions  of  the  Ridge  as  well  as  in  the  lower. 

3.  Character  of  the  Stones.  The  stones  of  the 
ridge  are  uniformly  rounded  and  polished,  but  I  have 

•  See  Maine  Agricoltaral  Reports,  1861|  1862.     «  See  The  Great  Ice  Age^  pp.  810-837. 
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failed  to  find  any  scratches  upon  their  surface,*  such  as  are 
frequently  found  upon  those  of  the  "ground  moraine"  of 
this  region.  They  are  not  of  local  origin,  but  consist,  in 
indiscriminate  mixture,  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  slatestones 
from  the  North.     Among  these  a  rose  quartz  is  abundant. 

4.  Extent  op  the  Kidge.  With  only  such  interrup- 
tions as  are  made  by  river  valleys  and  water  courses,  or 
by  other  apparent  causes,  I  have  traced  this  series  of 
ridges,  in  continuous  line,  from  Wakefield,  through  Read- 
ing, North  Reading,  Wilmington,  Ballardvale,  Andover, 
Lawrence  and  Methuen  to  Salem  in  New  Hampshire,  a 
distance  of  nearly  twenty-five  miles  as  the  bird  flies.  I 
have  with  tolerable  certainty  identified  it  on  either  side 

of  these  limits  :  south,  in  Melrose  and  Maiden;  north,  as 

« 

far  as  Derry  Station,  N.  H. 

5.  Direction.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  line  cor- 
responds with  the  direction  of  the  glacial  striae  of  this 
vicinity,  about  15^  N.  W.  by  S.  E.  The  line  projected 
to  the  north  would  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  Merri- 
mack valley  above  Manchester,  N.  H. 

6.  Hypothesis.  We  have  not  time  to  work  out  the 
details  of  the  hypothesis  which  accounts  for  the  facts  so 
far  as  at  present  observed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we 
expect  eventually  to  demonstrate  that  this  net-work  of 
ridges  is  the  medial  moraine  of  that  portion  of  the  con- 
tinental glacier  which  took  its  local  direction  from  the 
Merrimack  valley.  The  floods  of  water  which  during  the 
period  of  its  retreat  flowed  forth  from  the  foot  of  that 
glacier  would  account  for  the  partial  stratification  that  is 
observed. 

7.  CoNOLirsiON.  But  we  wait  for  further  investigation, 
especially  in  the  line  north  and  south.  And  we  solicit 
facts  from  any  observers,  first,  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  hills  in  this  vicinity,  and  for  twenty  miles  east  or 
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west  of  the*  line*  of  this  Ridge,  whether  they  are  of  solid 
rock,  or  of  loose  material,  whether  stratified  or  not,  and 
whether  the  material  is  of  local  origin.  And  furthermore 
what  is  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  these  ** drift'*  hills? 
And  are  there  elsewhere  such  ridges  as  we  have  described ; 
and  what  is  their  direction  ?  The  Essex  Institute  would 
do  an  important  work  if  its  members  should  systemati- 
cally collect  the  facts  concerning  the  whole  drift  deposit 
of  the  Merrimack  valley.  When  -these  are  gathered  and 
arranged,  we  can  popularize  for  this  region  the  intensely 
interesting  subject  of  the  glacial  age,  which  now  does  not 
have  the  practical  hold  of  the  popular  imagination  that 
its  merits,  and  the  proximity  of  its  phenomena,  demand. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  subject  was  continued 
by  remarks  from  Dr.  A.  H.  Johnson,  Messrs.  W.  P. 
Upham,  C.  H.  Higbee  and  others,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Wright  for  his  instructive  paper. 

George  West,  Geoige  Newcomb  and  C.  A.  Shaw  were 
elected  resident  members. 


Begulab  Meeting,  Mokdat,  DECEifBEB  20,  1875. 

Meeting  this  evening.  The  President  in  the  chair. 
Records  read. 

Bobert  C.  Mills,  Charles  B.  Mills,  George  W.  Benson, 
E.  K.  Benson,  Lewis  F.  Miller,  S.  F.  Chase,  D.  B.  Kim- 
ball and  Abby  B.  Enight  wore  elected  resident  members. 
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Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  Janqary  3,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening.  The  President  in  the  chair. 
Becords  read. 

The  paper  for  the  evening  was  on  ^  The  Instinct  and 
Intelligence  of  Animals,"  by  S.  C.  Oliver. 

Colonel  Oliver  illustrated  his  remarks  with  explanatory 
anecdotes,  and  said  that  spoken  and  written  language  and 
all  the  significant  machinery  of  human  life  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  essential  parts  of  our  intelligence,  and  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  for  us  to  represent  to  ourselves  the 
movements  of  the  human  intellect  deprived  of  the  assist- 
ance of  that  artificial  apparatus  employed  by  human  beings 
to  enlarge  the  compass  of  thought  and  of  knowledge.  It  is 
quite  necessary  however  to  make  the  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  fundamental  peculiarities  of  intelligence  in  general, 
that  we  may,  by  this  means,  gain  another  step  towai*ds 
the  rational  explanation  of  the  animal  mind. 

The  first  great  feature  of  intelligence  common  to  the 
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whole  animal  race,  with  of  course  difference  of  degree, 
we  may  express  by  the  term  docility y  meaning  by  it  the 
power  of  making  acquisitions  of  every  kind  independent 
of  the  native  or  inborn  capacities.  There  is  evidently  a 
great  inferiority  in  the  extent  and  in  the  character  of  the 
brute  acquisitions  as  compared  with  humanity.  It  is 
doubtful  how  far  an  ordinary  quadruped  can  revive  the 
pictorial  impressions  of  sight  in  the  entire  absence  of  the 
orii;inal  so  as  to  go  through  an  operation  truly  mental, 
and  live  in  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future.  The 
best  of  animals  can  go  but  a  little  way  towards  recogniz- 
ing the  proportions  of  natural  objects,  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  utter  want  of  all  the  artifices  of  indirect  vision, 
which  have  their  peifect  exemplification  in  the  human 
sciences. 

It  usually  happens  that  every  active  weapon  or  instru- 
ment belonging  to  the  structure  of  an  animal  is  fully  pro- 
vided with  nervous  communications  with  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  system  through  the  common  centre  of  ner- 
vous action,  and  is  in  this  w'ay  put  to  employment  on  all 
convenient  occasions.  Nothing  more  is  required  than 
such  a  method  of  connection  to  insure  the  application  of 
every  species  of  active  impulse  wherever  it  can  be  of  any 
avail.  The  electric  organs  of  the  torpedo  are  related  by 
massive  cords  of  nerve  to  the  brain  of  the  animal,  and 
act  in  sympathy  with  its  wishes  and  movements. 

We  are  to  conceive  of  each  class  of  animals  as  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  number  of  susceptibilities  and  active 
capacities  in  more  or  less  measure  of  energy,  and  also  of 
the  power  of  harmonizing,  combining  and  arranging  the 
one  to  meet  the  other  through  the  medium  of  a  central 
brain,  and  as  having  this  power  in  unequal  degrees. 

The  varieties  of  the  sense  of  hearing  furnish  a  basis  of 
discrimination  of  the  animal  species.     This  sense  is,  per- 


haps,  on  the  whole,  less  complex  and  less  dignified  than 
the  sense  of  sight,  but  this  last  sense  is  more  extensively 
possessed  than  the  power  of  hearing.  The  development 
of  the  ear  goes  along  with  the  development  of  the  vocal 
organs,  and  there  is  a  special  connection  between  the  two 
in  the  nervous  system.  When  the  ear  and  the  voice  are 
in  tolerable  perfection  Ihey  are  put  to  a  variety  of  uses. 
Besides  the  employment  of  the  voice  in  the  expression  of 
the  animal  emotion  and  in  kindling  up  sympathies  and 
inspiring  terrors  into  fellow  beings,  it  very  soon  shows 
itself  as  an  organ  of  language,  or  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nication between  the  different  members  of  any  society  of 
animals. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence :  — 

From  Amherst  College  Library,  Dec.  13;  E.  P.  Boon.  New  York,  Dec.  9;  Instl- 
tiito  Uit^torico  e  Geographico  do  Brazil;  Cinciunati  Public  Library,  Dec.  21;  Dres- 
den Kais.  Leop.  CaroL  Deutsche  Akademie  der  Naturforscher,  Oct.  29;  Emden, 
Katnrforschcnde  Gcsellschnft,  Oct.  15;  LeRoy  F.  Griffin,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  Dec.  22; 
Hague,  Entomol.  Soc.  of  Netherlands.  Oct.  19;  Liege,  Societe  Geologique  de  Bel- 
gique,  Sept.  15;  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Dec.S;  Lynn  Public 
Library,  Nov.  !(>;  Miinchen,  K.  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Nov. 
1 ;  £.  P.  Robinson, Nov.  10;  Stockholm.  L'Acad.  Roy.  Suedoise  des  Sciences,  Nov.; 
Charles  P.  Thompson,  Washington,  Dec.  17;  Throndhjem  K.Norske  Videnskabers- 
selskab,  July  15;  Upsal,  Society  Roy  ale  des  Sciences,  Oct.  15,  Nov.  15,20. 

• 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wm.  P. 
Upham,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Col.  Oliver  for 
bis  interesting  communication. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  resident  members : 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Hagar,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Miller,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Safford, 
Mrs.  D.  W.  Bowdoin,  Harriet  A.  Austin,  Hannah  H. 
Silsbee,  Horace  N.  Smith,  Andrew  D.  Cross,  Thomas  H. 
Johnson.,  all  of  Salem. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  January  17,  1876. 

Meeting  this  erening.  The  President  in  the  chair. 
Eecords  read. 

Mr.  John  Robinson  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing the  finding  of  the  willow  (Sdlix  discolor)  in  blossom, 
stating  that  this  was  rarely  the  case  in  midwinter. 

Mr.  George  M.  White,  of  Salem,  read  a  paper  on 
^  Pottery,"  illustrating  the  same  by  some  beautifully  col- 
ored cartoons,  prepared  by  himself,  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  specimens  of  pottery  on  record.  He  com- 
menoed  by  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  art  in  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history  when  the  clay  was  made  sufficiently 
hard  for  the  simple  wants  of  the  people  by  exposure  to 
the  sun.  The  baking  of  the  clay,  so  as  to  produce  an 
indestructible  tenacity  was  an  immense  stride,  a  rough 
and  rude  ornamentation  was  at  that  time  adopted.  An- 
other step  in  the  process  was  in  rendering  the  vessels 
less  porous  and  better  fitted  to  hold  liquids  by  covering 
them  with  an  impervious  glaze.  Then  followed  the  use 
of  copper  to  obtain  the  brilliant  blue  enamel ;  other  ma- 
terials and  processes  were  afterwards  gradually  intro- 
duced for  the  various  kinds  of  ornamentation  which  was 
carried  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  require  the 
talents  and  skill  of  the  most  noted  artists,  and  have  be- 
come an  almost  inexhaustible  source  for  illustratins:  the 
mythology,  the  history  and  the  customs  of  the  people. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  John  J.  Hutch- 
inson, executor  of  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Abby  W. 
DiTMORE,  in  relation  to  the  bequest  therein  noted. 


Ou  motion  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Goodell 

Voted,  That  the  Essex  Institute  will  accept  the  bequest 
made  by  the  residuary  clause  of  the  will  of  Abbie  W. 
Ditmore,  late  of  Salem,  singlewoman,  deceased,  on  the 
condition  therein  expressed,  and  will  pay  the  income  of 
the  same  to  Frederick  J.  Perkins,  cousin  of  said  testatrix, 
during  his  life,  and  the  Treasurer  of  said  Institute  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  give  a  receipt  for  the 
same,  and  to  pay  the  income  thereof  as  required  by  said 
will  during  tlie  life  of  said  Frederick  J.  Perkins. 

Voted,  That  said  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  give  bond 
to  said  executor  to  refund  to  said  executor  any  part  of 
s:iid  sum  that  may  be  recovered  against  said  executor  or 
said  estate  within  two  years  of  his  acceptance  of  said 
trust. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Manning  it  was 

Voted.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  given  to  Mr. 
George  M.  White  for  his  handsomely  illustrated  lecture. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  resident  members : 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Tuckerman,  Edward  Kemble,  Winchester 
Smith,  Samuel  C*  Oliver,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Lee,  Chas.  Henry 
Andrews,  Wm.  Phineas  Parker,  Clarence  Edward  Murphy. 


Special  Meeting,  Monday,  January  31,  1876. 

The  President  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  this  even- 
ing attracted  a  large  audience. 

Kev.  E.  S.  Atwqod  gave  an  explanation  of  the  manu- 
facture of  silver  plated  ware,  illustrated  by  the  elegant 
specimens  which  have  recently  been  added  to  the  techno- 
logical department  of  the  Institute  through  the  generosity 
of  Messrs.  Reed  and  Barton,  of  Taunton,  manufacturers, 
whose  establishment  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  • 


The  lecture  was  listeued  to  with  the  utmost  interest  and 
closest  attention. 

The  lecturer  commenced  with  an  allusion  to  the  silver 
plating  practised  by  the  ancient  Romans,  the  silver  being 
soldered  to  copper  and  rolled  out.  This  method  was  con- 
tinued until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  and  was  called 
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the  French  process.  He  also  spoke  of  the  silvered  wires 
for  filigree  work. 

The  French  process  was  succeeded  in  England  by  fire- 
plating — silver  fused  upon  copper  without  solder — known 
as  the  Sheffield  process.  In  this  the  weight  of  silver  was 
1-24  to  1-30  that  of  the  copper.  This  ware  is  remarkably 
serviceable  and  does  not  tarnish.  A  specimen  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old  was  exhibited  and  the  plating  was 
apparently  as  perfect  as  when  first  made. 

Amalgam  plating  was  next  described — silver  and  mer- 
cury mixed,  the  mercury  volatilized. 

The  first  electro  plating,  which  is  the  modern  process, 
was  done  in  1803,  by  Brugnatelli,  a  pupil  of  Volta.  El- 
kington's  patent  was  issued  in  1840,  and  it  was  not  until 
within  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  that  the  manufacture 
began  to  assume  its  present  proportions. 

The  general  composition  of  the  three  bases,  Britannia, 
German  silver,  and  nickel  silver  was  then  given,  Bri- 
tannia being  a  compound  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony; 
German  silver,  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel ;  and  so  on. 

The  lecturer  then  took  his  audience  into  the  manufac- 
turing room  and  described  the  process  by  which  the  raw 
material  is  worked  up  into  hollow  ware,  and  spoons  and 
forks,  which  latter  is  a  special  department  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  various  methods  of  ^chasing"  were  then  con- 
sidered, and  silvered  plates  illustrating  each  variety  were 
exhibited.  The  ^'plating"  room  was  next  described,  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  vaiious  chemical  and  galvanic  oper- 


ations,  employed  at  that  stage  of  the  work.  Following 
this  was  a  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  '*  burnish- 
ing/'  by  which  tHe  lustreless  silver  is  made  to  take  on  a 
high  polish.  The  lecture  closed  with  some  practical 
directions  as  to  the  best  way  to  buy,  cleanse,  and  preserve 
the  various  articles  of  plated  ware  in  use  in  the  household. 
A  handsome  tablet,  containing  specimens  of  the  raw 
materials  used,  and  of  articles  in  various  stages  of  manu- 
facture, was  among  the  donations  by  Reed  &  Barton,  and 
the  specimens,  being  removable,  were,  with  the  finished 
articles,  passed  around  among  the  audience  and  enabled 
the  listeners  to  follow  the  explanations  with  great  satis- 
faction. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  to  the 

library :  — 

By  Donation. 

BOLLBS,  E.  C.    Miscellaneons  pamphlets,  10. 

Bui«KBR  Hill  Monumkkt  Associatiom.  ProoeedlngB  of  the.  At  the  Annual 
Heeling,  Arom  1861-1874.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Calef,  John.    Boston  Gazette,  1805, 1806.    2  vols,  folio. 

Chase,  Anne  A.  Journals  of  Madam  Knight  and  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham,  writ- 
ten In  1704-1710.    1  vol.  870. 

Cole,  Mus.  N.  D.    Salem  Gasette,  July-Dec.,  1875. 

Cook,  James.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  17. 

Emiuo,  L.  F.,  of  San.  Fbancisoo,  Cal.  Report  of  the  San  Francisco  Park 
Commissioner,  1874-75.    8yo,  pampb.  ■ 

Green,  S.  A.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Little  Wanderer's  Advocate,  1872.  1  yol.  8vo. 
Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  7. 

Greenwood,  Isaac  J.,  of  New  York.  The  Willoughby  Family  of  New  Eng- 
land.   8vo,  pamph.,  1876. 

Jennison,  O.  a.,  of  Lansing,  Mich.    City  Directory,  1853, 1854.    1  yol.  8yo. 

Kimball,  James.    Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  Dec.  8, 10, 17, 24, 81, 1875. 

Lee,  John  C.    Commercial  Bulletin,  Oct.  30,  Nov.  6, 20, 27,  Dec.  4, 1875. 

Merritt,  L.  F.    Essex  Co.  Mercury,  Dec.,  1875. 

Perrt,  W.  S.,  of  Geneva,  N.  T.  Journal  of  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  1874.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Putnam,  F.  W.  Paper  on  Cylinder  Condensation,  by  O.  B.  Dixwell.  8vo 
pamph. 

BOFBs,  W,  L.,  of  Andovsb,  MASS.  Catalogue  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1875^.    8vo,  pamph. 

Shipman,  Wm.  R.,  of  Colleob  Hill,  Mass.  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and 
Students  of  Tufts  College,  1875-6.   8vo,  painph. 

U.  S.  Patent  Office.   Official  Gazette,  Nov.  16, 23, 30,  Dec.  14, 28, 1875. 

Waters,  J.  Linton.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  5. 
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By  Exchange, 

Amertcan  Antiquarian  Sogiett.   Transactions  of.  Vols.  t«  yI.   2  vols.  8to. 

Boston  Socibtt  or  Natural  Bistort.  Proceedings  of.  Vol.  xviii,  sigs.  0, 10, 
11, 1875. 

Caen,  France,  Botalb  Academib  deb  Sciences,  Arts  et  Belles-lettres. 
Memoires,  1876.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Canadian  Institute.   Journal,  Vol.  xiv.  No.  6,  Dec.,  1875. 

Crosse  et  Fischer.   Jumal  de  Conchyliologle,  Tome  xv.  No.  8, 1875. 

Dresden,  Naturwissbnschaftliche  Gesellschaft  Isib.  Sitzungs-Berichte 
Jahrg.  1874,  Oct.-Dec. 

Michigan  State  Library.   Joint  Documents,  1812.  1843, 1S44, 1850, 1851, 1858, 

1854. 1856. 1857. 1658. 1859,  1860, 1861, 1802. 186S,  1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 186&  1869.  Laws 
of  Micbiiran,  1845,  1&^7,  1868,  1861,  1862,  1867,  186»,  1870,  1871,  1872.  Senate  Docn- 
ments,  1853,  1855,  1857,  1859,  18G1,  1863,  1865.    House  Journal,  1849, 1858  1850, 1861, 

1863. 1864. 1865. 1867. 1860,  1870, 1871.  Senate  Journal,  1860, 1857, 1856, 1850, 1861, 1863, 
1864,  1865,  1867,  1869,  1870.  Senate  and  House  Documents,  1843,  l«a,  1662,  1867, 4 
vols.  8vo.  Revised  Statutes  of  Michigan.  1  vol.  8vo.  Geological  Survey  of  Mich- 
igan, 1860, 1  vol.  8vo.  Census  of  Michigan,  1874, 1  vol.  8vo.  Statistics  of  Michigan, 
1870, 1  vol.  8vo.  Catalogue  of  Michigan  State  Library,  1875-76,  1  vol.  8vo.  State 
Board  of  Health,  1873-1874.2  vols  Svo.  Registration  Reports,  1  vol.Svo.  Michigan 
Poroological  Society.  1871-72,  1873,  1874,  4  vols.  dvo.  Michigan  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1865, 1866, 18H7, 1870, 1871, 1872,  1873,  1873-4,  7  vols.  Svo.  Michigan  Insurance 
Reports,  1871,  1872,  1873,  4  vols.  Svo.  Compiled  Laws,  2  vols.  8vo.  Convention 
Journal,  1867,  1  vol.  Svo.  Edmund's  Impeachment  Trial,  2  vols.  Svo.  Michigan 
School  Reports,  1865. 1866, 1869, 1871, 1872, 6  vols.  Svo.  Report  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  lustmction,  1873,  1  vol.  Svo.  Public  find  Local  Acts  of  Michigan,  1874, 1 
vol.  Svo.  Public  Acts,  1875,  1  vol.  Svo.  Local  Acts,  1875, 1  vol.  Svo.  Convention 
Debates,  1867, 2  vols.  4to.    In  all  178  volumes,  and  75  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets. 

BiiGUiGAN  Geological  Survet.   Vols.  1,  ii,  1869-1873, 2  vols.  Svo,  Maps. 

N.  E.  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  Register,  Jan.,  1876.  Diary  of  Dr. 
Ezra  Green.    Centennial  Orations,  1874-187.'S,  1  vol.  Svo. 

Paris,  France,  Institut  Historiqub.   L'  Investlgateur  Mai-Aoftt,  1875. 

Paris,  Society  D'Accumation.  Bulletin  Mensuel.  Tome  ii,  8e  Serie.  Mai, 
Sept.,  1875. 

Paris,  Society  D'Anthrofologie.  Bulletins.  Tome  ix,  lie  Serie.  Mai, 
Nov.,  1874. 

PuBUSiiERS.  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  American  Naturalist. 
Beetle  and  Wedge.  Boston  Daily  Globe.  Bradford  New  Era.  Haverhill  Gazette. 
Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript. 
Nation.  Nature.  Salem  Gazette.  Salem  Post.  Salem  Register.  Gardener's 
Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Lynn  City  Item.  Peabody  Press.  Salem  Ob* 
server.    Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.    Turner's  Public  Spirit. 
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Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  Fbbruart  7,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening.  The  President  in  the  chair. 
Records  read. 

Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin  of  Boston  gave  a  lecture  on 
**The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art,"  which  was  attentively 
listened  to  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  high  expectations  which  the  lecturer's  reputation 
as  a  writer  had  excited,  were  not  disappointed.  The 
paper  presented  was  an  eminently  able  and  finished  pro- 
duction, giving,  in  terse  and  attractive  style,  a  vast  deal 
of  information  to  the  uninitiated  in  art  matters. 

The  lecturer  commenced  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
development  of  interest  in  the  fine  arts,  in  America,  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  warmly  commended 
the  progress  that  had  been  made.  But  by  the  very  ra- 
pidity of  that  progress  we  are  in  danger  of  being  super- 
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ficial,  a  clanger  to  be  guarded  against  by  undersUinding 
the  real  character  and  scope  of  art. 

Art  was  defined  as  the  offspring  from  the  poetic  j'carn- 
ings  and  emotions  suggested  by  aspirations  after  the  true, 
the  good,  and  the  beautiful.  In  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
term,  it  is  the  appeal  to  the  imagination  through  the  eye, 
by  means  of  external  forms.  Keligious  architecture  lias 
been  in  the  past  the  first  of  the  arts  to  receive  attenti(jn. 
Sculpture  follows  and  then  the  arts  of  design.  Only  the 
highest  art  is  cosmopolitan.  The  critici.'^m  was  passed 
upon  French  art  that  it  confines  itself  to  the  expression 
of  the  beautiful,  while  the  Germanic  races  make  place  for 
the  moral  element.  The  ideal  is  the  ultimate  aim  of 
art,  and  no  technical  excellences  can  atone  for  its  absence. 
The  fine  arts  and  the  industrial  arts,  it  w:is  claimed,  stand 
on  the  same  level,  when  the  expression  of  the  beautiful  is 
the  common  aim.  Cellini  is  no  more  an  artist  when  he  ex- 
ecutes his  silver  statue  of  Perseus,  than  when  he  designs 
his  silver  salt  cellar  for  Francis  First.  The  limitations 
and  modes  of  art  were  next  discussed.  The  plastic  arts 
and  the  arts  of  design  constitute  the  two  grand  divisions. 
The  three  grand  limitations  are  form,  light  and  shade, 
and  color.  The  arts  of  design  include  fcirin,  color,  and 
light  and  shade,  and,  requiring  for  their  perfection  the 
whole  art  triad,  deservedly  take  the  highest  rank. 

Color  was  declared  to  be  the  emotional  element  in 
painting.  In  some  people  it  awakens  the  same  feelings 
as  music.  Scarlet  is  the  emblem  of  rage.  Turner  added 
awful  significance  to  his  picture  of  the  slave  ship,  throw- 
ing slaves  overboard,  by  representing  the  sun,  the  hue  of 
blood,  sinking  low  down  over  a  gray  waste  of  angry  sea. 
Black  and  white  are  hues  in  harmony  with  our  more 
solemn  emotions.  Color  appeals  more  to  the  soul  than 
to  the  intellect.      A  scientific   knowledge  of  chromatic 
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effects  is  essential,  and  comes  only  as  the  result  of  study, 
observation  and  practice. 

In  the  application  of  these  fundamental  principals  af 
the  arts  of  design  to  practice,  four  points  are  to  be  mas- 
tered :  perspective,  tone,  values,  and  composition.  Per- 
spective is  linear  and  aerial ;  the  former  founded  upon 
the  convergence  of  imaginary  geometric  lines,  the  latter 
a  matter  of  feeling  and  observation.  Tone  is  a  term  bor- 
rowed from  music,  suggested  by  the  limited  power  of 
material  colors  to  give  the  impression  of  light.  White 
is  the  starting  point,  and  everything  in  the  picture  has  to 
be  pitched  on  that  key.  The  stronger  the  effect  required, 
the  lower  must  be  the  tone.  The  term  "values"  is  used 
to  indicate  the  equilibrium  between  a  given  effect  and  the 
materials  at  command.  Only  great  artists  can  disregard 
them  with  safety.  Composition  is  the  application  of  all 
these  principles  to  the  conception  of  a  work  of  art.  Ex- 
amples were  given  of  artists  who  had  excelled  in  each  or 
all  of  these  particulars.  Artists  as  a  whole  are  agreed 
upon  these  theories,  but  differ  when  they  come  to  reduce 
them  to  practice  ;  and  on  this  point  a  very  sharp  and  de- 
served criticism  of  many  art  critics  was  given.  The  least 
diversity  between  theory  and  practice  is  found  in  the 
plastic  arts.  •  In  regard  to  the  arts  of  design  there  is 
endless  controversy.  A  consideration  of  the  comparative 
merits  and  demerits  of  water  colors  and  oil  pigments  fol- 
lowed, and  the  excellences  of  each  stated,  the  large  pref- 
erence in  point  of  dignity  and  durability  being  given  to 
paintings  in  oil.  In  this  department  every  great  artist 
has  his  own  method  of  employing  colors. 

The  lecturer  then  explained  the  importimce  of  careful 
s1;udy  and  application,  while  at  the  same  time  the  super- 
human power  of  real  genius  was  admitted.  This  point 
was  exquisitely  illustrated  by  a  description  of  a  church 
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spire  in  Brittany,  **a  tower  from  whose  floor  one  looks  up 
to  the  finial  at  the  extreme  top,  through  a  hollowed  shell 
of  stone  tracery  work  three  hundred  feet  high,  entirely 
clear  of  brace  or  buttress,  pier,  beam,  or  bracket,  nothing 
to  break  the  astonishing  sight  but  the  doves  flying  in  the 
dizzy  cavity,  and  the  sun  flashing  here  and  there  through 
the  open  carvings,  while  the  wind  breathes,  from  age  to 
age,  a  grand  seolian  chant  through  that  organ  of  granite." 

The  comparative  merits  of  painting  from  models,  or 
from  memory  and  imagination,  received  attention,  and 
great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of  proficiency 
in  drawing,  before  attempting  to  work  in  colors.  The 
proper  canons  of  art  criticism  and  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  geneml  public  were  very  succinctly  and  fairly 
stated.  It  should  be  unprejudiced,  and  take  into  account 
the  artist's  purpose,  with  constant  remembrance  that  we 
may  be  tempted  to  condemn  what  is  really  admirable  in 
its  way,  but  not  addressed  to  our  personal  taste,  which 
may  be  one-sided  and  partial. 

The  lecture  closed  with  a  brilliant  characterization  of 
art,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  "life  blood  of  master 
spirits,"  as  a  historic  record,  giving  events  an  immortality 
in  form  and  color,  and  as  a  minister  to  man's  highest  na- 
ture. It  was  finely  written,  and  well  delivered,  and  those 
who  were  not  present  may  comfort  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  they  missed  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  and 
instructive  lectures  that  has  ever  been  given  in  Salem. 

W.  H.  Simonds,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  and  E.  P.  Bobinson  of 
Saugus  were  elected  resident  members. 
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Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  February  21,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening.     The  President  in  the  chair. 
'Records  read. 

The  new  draft  of  the  By-laws  was  read,  as  follows  : — 

article  l  — members. 

Srctton  1.  Any  person  may  be  elected  a  member,  at  a  Regular 
Meeting  by  a  majority  of  tlie  members  present  and  voting,  the  name 
of  such  person  having  been  proposed  in  writing  by  two  members  at  a 
previous  meeting. 

Skct.  2.  Any  person  not  residing  in  the  County  of  Essex  may  be 
elected  a  corresponding  member  upon  nomination  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  but  corresponding  members  shall  not  be  eligible  to  office, 
or  entitled  to  vote.  Any  member  removing  from,  or  residing  out  of 
the  county,  may  become  a  correspondlug  member,  b}'  giving  notice  of 
his  intention  and  paying  all  arrears. 

ARTICLE  II.  — OFFICERS. 

Section  8.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an  Auditor,  a  Librarian,  and  Curators  of 
Departments  who,  with  the  Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees, 
shall  be  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sect.  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint  an  Associate  Curator 
of  any  department  upon  nomination  of  the  Curator  of  the  same  depart- 
ment; and  may  appoint  an  Assistant  Librarian,  upon  nomination  of 
the  Librarian.  But  the  appointment  of  such  Associate  or  Assistant, 
shall  not  malce  him  a  member  of  the  Bf^ard  of  Directors. 

Sect.  5.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  at  any  time  remove  an  Asso- 
ciate Curator  or  Assistant  Librarian. 

ARTICLE  IIL  — COMMITTEES. 

The  following  Committees  shall  be  chosen  at  the  Annual  Meeting : 
Section  6.  A  Finance  Committee  (of  which  the  President  shall  be 
ex  officio  Chairman,  and  the  Treasurer  ex  officio  a  member),  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  funds  of  the  Institute,  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  Incorporation,  and  of  such  investments  of  fUnds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Sect.  7.  A  Library  Committee  (of  which  the  Librarian  shall  be  ex 
officio  a  member),  who  shall  make  an  annual  examination  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Library. 
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Srct.  8.  A  Committee  on  Publications,  who  shall  have  the  manage- 
ment of  all  publications  of  the  Institute,  and  regulate  the  manner  of 
their  distribution. 

Sect.  9.  A  Lecture  Committee,  who  shall  Iiave  char?:e  of  all  lectures 
and  public  meetings,  except  such  as  may  be  held  or  given  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  special  department  of  the  Institute,  and  except  FleM  Meet- 
ings. 

Sect.  10.  A  Committee  oa  Field  Meetings  (of  which  the  Secretary 
shall  be  ex  officio  Chairman)  who  sliall  determine  wlien  and  where 
Field  Meetings  shall  be  held,  and  shall  have  the  general  management 
of  the  same. 

Sect.  11.  Each  of  these  Committees,  unless  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  shall  choose  a  Chairman,  whose  election  shall  be  immedi- 
ately certified  to  the  Secretary,  and  such  election  shall  constitute  him 
a  Director. 

Sect.  12.  The  several  Committees  shall  report  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing. 

ARTICLE  IV.  —  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Management  of  the  Institute  shall  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing Departments :  — 

Section  18.  The  Department  of  History,  which  shall  include  His- 
torical Materials  and  Antiquities. 

SEcr.  14.  The  Department  of  Manuscripts. 

Sect.  15.  The  Department  of  Archaeology,  which  shall  Include  Eth- 
nology. 

Sect.  10.   The  Department  of  Numismatics. 

Sect.  17.  The  Department  of  Geology,  which  shall  Include  Miner- 
alogy, and  Palffiontology. 

Sect.  18.   The  Department  of  Botany. 

Sect.  10.  The  Department  of  Zoology. 

Sect.  20.  The  Department  of  Horticulture. 

Sect.  21.  The  Department  of  Technology.  , 

Sect.  22.   The  Department  of  Music. 

Sect.  23.  The  Department  of  Art,  embracing  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Engraving. 

ARTICLE  V.  —  MEETINGS. 

Section  24.  Regular  Meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  first  and  third 
Mondays  of  each  month,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Institute,  at  7i  o'clock, 
p.  M.    The  second  meeting  In  May  shall  be  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Sect.  25.  Special  Meetings  may  be  called  by  order  of  the  President, 
or  at  the  written  request  of  five  members.  Business  to  be  transacted 
at  a  special  meeting  shall  be  limited  to  the  subjects  stated  in  the  call. 
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Skct.  26.  Field  Meetings  shnll  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as 
the  Field-meeting  Committee  may  designate. 

SEcn\  27.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  on  the  first  and  third 
Mondays  of  each  month,  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  at  such  other  times  as  they  may  be  called  together  by  the 
President. 

Skct.  28.  Five  members  shall  be  a  Quorum  for  holding  any  meeting 
of  the  Institute,  or  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  any  less  number, 
of  wlioui  the  Secretary  shall  be  oue,  may  have  power  to  adjourn  the 
meeting. 

Skct.  29.  Oflicers  shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  but  va- 
cancies may  be  tilled  by  election  at  any  Regular  Meeting. 

Skct.  30.  All  Elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  and  voting. 

ARTICLE  VI.  — DUTIES  OF   OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES. 

Section  31!  The  President,  or  In  his  absence  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  shall  preside  at  all  mcetiu'r.s  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  Presidcut  shall  be  ex  officio  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Skct.  32.  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  of  all  meetings  and  record 
their  proceedings;  shall  notify  all  members  and  officers  of  their  elec- 
tion; shall  have  charge  of  all  papers  and  documents  relating  to  the 
general  business  of  the  Institute;  shall  conduct  the  general  corres- 
pondence; and  shall  report  the  doings  of  the  Institute  during  the  year, 
at  the  Annual  Meeting.  He  shall  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  all  dona- 
tions except  those  to  the  Library.  He  shall  record  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  special  purpose  the  By-laws  of  the  Society  and  the  names  of  Its 
members,  with  the  date  of  their  election,  and  whenever  any  alteration, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  the  By-laws  Is  made,  the  same  shall  be  en- 
tered in  said  book.  He  shall  be  ex  officio  Chairman  of  the  Field-meet- 
ing Committee,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  from  time  to  time  designate  by  vote. 

Skct.  33.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  all  his  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  shall  submit  his  report,  after  examination  by  the 
Auditor,  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Skct.  34.  The  Auditor  shall  audit  all  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  Cu- 
rators and  Committees,  and  shall  report  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Skct.  35.  The  Librarian  shall.be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Library 
Committee.  He  shall  receive,  and  have  the  custody  of,  all  books  and 
other  printed  works,  maps,  charts,  and  diagrams  of  the  Institute ;  shall 
attend  to  their  arrangement,  cataloguing  and  preservation ;  shall  con- 
duct the  correspondence  relating  to  the  Library  and  acknowlt'dge  all 
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donations  thereto ;  and  shall  report  on  its  condition  at  the  Aaac:. 
Meeting. 

Sect.  86.  The  Library  Committee  shall  divide  the  books,  and  (f^. 
articles,  belonging  to  the  Library,  Into  two  classes ;  namely,  (A;l>- 
which  are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  bnlldlng,  except  upon  the  writ:?! 
permission  of  the  Library  Committee ;  (B)  those  which  may  circulft 
nnder  such  rules  as  may  be  prepared  by  the  Library  Committee,  tr. 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  rules  shall  have  the  fore* 
of  By-laws.  A  copy  thereof  shall  be  pasted  on  the  cover  of  eacL 
volume. 

Sbct.  37.  The  Board  of.  Directors  shall  have  fdll  power  to  tn&» '. 
all  the  general  business  of  the  Institute,  except  the  election  of  m€mb6> 
and  officers ;  and  inay,  when  they  deem  It  best,  refer  any  matter  to  tU  I 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Its  action.      They  shall  decik. 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Society,  how  and  when  the  general  rr 
sources  of  the  Society,  not  devoted  to  any  particular  department,  ^bi. 
be  expended ;  and  shall  assign  all  space  or  location  of  specimens f>i 
each  Department,  and  shall  determine  all  questions  that  may  triy 
between  any  of  the  Curators. 

Srct.  88.  The  Curators  shall  have  charge  of  their  respoctire  Depar- 
ments,  and  shall  have  fUll  power  relating  to  the  collection,  care  ao^ 
preservation  of  the  specimens  or  materials  relating  thereto :  provided. 
however,  that  any  alteration  of  the  general  plan  or  principle  of  arran^ 
ment  of  any  department  and  the  removal  of  specimens  or  other  mate- 
rial except  for  the  purpose  of  exchange,  shall  be  made  only  with  ibe 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  under  such  regulations  as  tbtr 
may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe.     Curators  shall  have  charge  of  aK 
Lectures,  Exhibitions,  or  Entertainments,  given  for  their  respective 
Departments.     All  moneys  or  funds  that  may  at  any  tinie  be  raiseii  by 
any  Curator,  or  that  may  come  Into  his  hands  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Department,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  any  Lecture,  Exhibition  or  £u* 
tertainment  under  his  charge,  shall  be  deposited  by  hlui  with  the 
Treasurer,  who  shall  give  him  a  receipt  therefor,  and  place  the  amount 
to  the  credit  of  that  Department.    Each  Curator  shall  have  authority 
to  draw  upon  the  Treasurer  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purposes  of  his 
Department,  to  the  amount  standing  to  Its  credit;  excepting,  however, 
such  funds  as  may  be  permanently  Invested,  of  which  the  income 
only,  shall  be  subject  to  such  authority.    Each  Curator  shall  report  on 
the  condition  and  wants  of  his  Department,  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

ARTICLE   VIL  —  ASSESSMENTS. 

Section  89.  An  assessment  of  three  dollars  shall  be  paid  by  erery 
member  on  admission,  and  annually  thereafter  on  the  third  Monday  in 
May. 
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Sbot.  40.  No  member  who  shall  be  in  arrears  for  one  year  shall  be 

^\:C  dlriy-  *  entitled  to  vote  or  hold  anj  office ;  and  any  member  so  in  arrears,  who 

>  r^n  ch'^^i,    shall  refhse  or  neglect  to  pay  bis  dues  for  six  months  after  being  notified 

j:  J.:2.rr      thereof  by  the  Treasurer,  by  written  notice  duly  recorded,  shall  cease 

B  :t'.^>-     to  be  a  member  of  the  Institute.    Provided,  however,  that  any  member 

r  tbeL'r.-     ZD&y>  1°  li^^  of  ^he  annual  assessment,  pay  the  sum  of  thirty  dollarSf 

h  Hn..     to  be  added  to  the  Ainds  of  the  Institute,  the  annual  interest  thereof 

to  be  considered  as  the  payment  of  the  atinual  assessment  of  said 

member. 

il  liTt  fc  ^        Sect.  41.  Members  elected  more  than  four  months,  and  within  eight 

months  after  an  Annual  Meeting,  shall  have  one  dollar  deducted  from 

the  next  annual  assessment ;  and  members  elected  eight  months  or 

more  after  an  Annual  Meeting,  shall  have  two  dollars  deducted  fW>m 

the  next  annual  assessment. 

Sect.  42.  The  President  and  Treasurer  may  exempt  members  A:om 
assessments,  when  they  may  deem  it  for  the  interest  of  the  Society. 


W   I. 


if'i'>n.  7/ 


)  f 


lit:--  "■'^ 


jii 

he  a*j' 


If  ^. 


ARTICLE  VIII.  —  APPROPRIATIONS. 


Section  43.  No  Member,  Officer,  or  Committee,  except  the  Board  of 
Directors,  shall  incur  any  debt  whatever  in  the  name  of  the  Institute ; 
but  whenever  money  shall  be  expended  under  any  appropriation,  an 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  with  the  vouchers  therefor,  shall 

■ 

be  rendered  to  the  Treasurer  by  the  party  having  the  same  in  charge, 
and  the  net  receipts,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  within 
thirty  days  after  the  object  for  which  the  appropriation  was  made 
shall  liave  been  accomplished. 
0  ^"-  '"-'■  Sect.  44.  When  no  appropriation  shall  have  been  made,  a  statement 

of  all  receipts  and  expenses  incurred  shall  be  made  to  the  Treasurer 

« 

in  like  manner;  and  when  all  bills  shall  have  been  paid,  the  net  receipts 

f.^^-  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer,  unless  it  have  been  otherwise 

'.■d  V  -'  previously  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Directors.   The  Board  of  Directors 

:i;-'-  may,  in  either  case  above  named,  in  the  name  of  the  Institute,  assume 

'^  ^'''  all  liability  for  any  such  debt  as  may  be  outstanding,  when  the  balance 

:^  r*^^  of  said  receipts  shall  have  been  placed  in  the  Treasurer's  hands;  pro- 

r:,' -'  vided  they  are  satisfied  that  the  gross  receipts  exceed  all  expenses 

n::r  Incurred  by  the  party  in  charge,  and  that  the  business  or  entertain- 

'  r*  ment  has  been  previously  authorized  by  the  Institute  or  the  Board  of 

L:2i'  Directors. 

ARTICLE  IX.  — ROOMS. 


Section  45.  The  Rooms  shall  be  open  to  members  and  the  public  at 
xl-'-  such  times  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Directors  may  determine. 

Sect.  46.  Visitors  may  be  introduced  by  any  member. 
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ARTICLE   X.  — AMENDMENT  OR  ALTERATION  OF  BY-LAWS. 

Srctiok  47.  The  By-laws  may  be  altered,  repealed  or  amended  by 
the  votes  of  two'thlrds  of  the  members  present  and  voting,  at  a  Reg- 
ular Meeting,  notice  of  the  proposed  alteration,  repeal  or  amendment, 
having  been  given  in  writing  at  a  previous  Regular  Meeting. 

The   SECRETARr  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence: — 

From  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Jan.  82;  B.  T.  W.  Baker,  Dorchester,  Feb. 
11;  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  Boston,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  9;  N.  H.  Chamberlain,  Cambridge, 
Feb.  9:  C.  F.  Crocker,  Lawrence,  Feb.  11;  Frank  Bf.  Ettin^,  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
Feb.  10;  V.  A.  de  Goiirguez,  Bordeaux,  Jan.  25;  R.  H.  C.  Graham,  New  York, 
Jan.  21;  J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  i;  T.  H.  Johnson,  Jan.  6;  D.  B.  Kim- 
ball, Jan.  4;  A.  R.  Knight,  Dec.  27;  E.  D.  Marcfaaut,  Boston,  Feb.  17;  John  T. 
Moulton,  Lynn,  Jan.  4,  Feb.  18;  J.  Munsell,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 29;  J.  D.  Philbrick, 
Boston,  Dec.  30;  Rantoul  Literary  Society,  Bantoul,  111.,  Jan.  19;  £.  P.  Bobinson, 
Saugus,  Feb.  11;  John  Robinson,  Jan.  19;  St.  Petersburg,  Jardin  Imperial  de 
Botaniqne,  Dec.  19;  Salem,  Ladies  Centennial  Committee,  Jan.  8;  Horace  N. 
Smith,  Jan.  5;  M.  E.  WUliams,  Jan.  27. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions :  — 

By  Donation, 

Bleck,  E.  F.,  of  Bethlehbh,  Pa.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  9. 

Cutler,  A.  E.,  of  Chablestowk,  Mass.  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Win- 
chester Home  Corporation,  Jan.,  1876.   Svo  pamph. 

Fkothikgham,  Richard.    The  Battle  Field  of  Bunker  Hill.    870  pamph. 

Green,  S.  A.,  of  Boston,  Mass.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  8. 

Holmes,  John  C,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  The  Detroit  Conglomeration,  Jan.  SI, 
Feb.  1, 2,  3,  4,  5,  7, 1876. 

HuMPHRBTS,  A.  A.  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engfaieers, 
1876.    Vols.  I,  II.    2  vols.,  8vo. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  T.  U.  S.  Naval  Astronomical  Expedition.  2  vols.,  4to.  Report  on 
the  U.  8.  and  Mexican  Boundary.    1  vol.,  4to.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  50. 

Hunt,  T.  F.    I^og  Books,  2. 

Kimball,  James.  Dialogues  on  Theology,  by  D.  N.  Prime.  1  Tol.,  12mo.  Cape 
Ann  Advertiser,  Jan.  7, 14, 21,  28,  Feb.  4, 11, 1876. 

Lee,  Francis  H.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  45. 

Manning,  R.  C.    Boston  Advertiser  fur  Jan.,  1876. 

Palfrat,  C.  W.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  58. 

Robinson,  John.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  112. 

1  hompson,  Chas.  p.,  M.  C.  Wilson's  Report  on  the  Credit  Mobiler.  1  vol.,  Sro. 
Report  Poland  Committee.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Smithsonian  Report,  1874.  1vol.,  8vo. 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1874.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Observations 
for  1873.    1  vol.  4to, 

Waters,  J.  L.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  15. 

Williams,  Jambs,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Report  orthe  Auditor  of  State,  1875. 
1  vol.,  tivo. 
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By  Sxehange. 

Ambrigan  Philosophical  Socibtt.  Proceedings  of.  Vol.  xlv,  No.  OS.  Jane- 
Dec.)  1875. 

Ambricav  Gboosaphical  Society.   Balletio,  1875-76.   No.  I. 

BosToir  Public  Libbart.    Bulletin  for  Januarjt  1876. 

Boston  8ociett  of  Natubal  Histobt.   Proceedings.    Vol.  xTiii,  Jan.,  1876. 

Buffalo  Socibtt  of  Natubal  Soibmces.  Bulletin.  Vol.  ill,  No.  II.  li(75-6. 
8to. 

Dbesden,  Natubwissenschaftlichbn  Gbsellchaft-Isis.  Sitznngs-Berictate 
Jahrg.»  1875.   Jan.*Juin. 

Bbbsdbk,  Vbbbik  fub  Ebdkundb.    xii  Jahresbericht.   1875. 

EXDEK,  Natubfobschbndbn  Gesellsghaft.  Sechzigster  Jahresbericht,  1874. 
8to. 

Habtard  College.   Beport  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of,  1874-75. 

Lbbds  Philosophical  and  Litkraby  Socibtt.   Annual  Report,  1874-5. 

Liverpool  Litebaby  and  Philosophical  Society.  Proceedings.  No.  xzix. 
1874-75. 

London  Boyal  Society.  Proceedings  of.  Vol.  xzii.  Nos.  151-165.  Vol.  zxiil. 
Nos.  166-163.    1874-75. 

New  England  Ristobic-Gbnealogical  Society.  Proceedings  of  the.  Jan. 
0, 1876.    Brief  History  of  the,  N.  E.  Historic-Genealogical  Register,  1847-76. 

N.  T.  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society.  Record.  Vol.  yii.  No.  1. 
Jan.,  1876. 

N.  T.  State  Libbaby.  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the.  1874.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Beport 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  1874.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  on  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  N.  T.,  1878.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Pbabody  Academy  of  Science.   Memoirs  of  the.    Vol.  i,  No.  IV.   Dec,  1875. 

SoMBBSBTBHiBB  Abcil£ological  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY.  Proceed- 
ings for  1874.    Vol.  xx.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

STOCKHOLM,  Koneouga  Svenska  Vbtenskap-Akademien.  Handllngar,  Band 
9, 10, 12, 1870, 1871, 1873.  Oversigt,  Vol.  20, 20, 80, 1871-1872-1873.  Bihang,  Band  I, 
No.  1, 2, 1872 ;  Band  II,  No.  1, 2, 1873.    Lefhadsteckningar,  Band  Hafte  3, 1880-78. 

St.  Gbavenhaoub,  Entomological  Society  of  the  Netbeblands.  T^d- 
BChrlft  Yoor  Entomologie,  Vol.  17, 1873-74. 

Thbondjem  Konbobligb  Nobskb  Yidenskabers-Sblskab.  Aarsberetning 
for  1874. 

Upsal  Societe  Royale  DBS  SCIENCES.  Nova  Acta.  Ser.  iii,  Vol.  ix,  Fasc.  I, 
n,  1674-1875.    BuUetin,  Vol.  v,  Nos.  7-13, 1873.    Vol.  vi,  1874. 

Ybbmont  Histobical  Society.  Goyemor  and  Council.  Yol.  8,  1782-1791.  1 
vol.,  8vo. 

Ybbmont  Statb  Library.  Senate  Journal,  1874.  1  vol.,  870.  House  Jonmal. 
1874.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Transactions  Dairymen's  Association,  1875.  1  vol.,  8vo.  School 
Laws  of  Yermont,  1875.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Wisconsin  Statb  Historical  Society.   Annual  Report,  1876. 

Publishers.  American  Journal  of  Sciences  and  Arts.  American  Naturalist. 
Beetle  and  Wedge.  Boston  Daily  Globe.  Bradford  New  Era.  Gardener's  Monthly. 
Gloucester  Telegraph.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  Amer- 
ican. Lynn  City  Item.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Nation.  Nature. 
Peabody  Press.  Salem  Gazette.  Salem  Observer.  Salem  Post.  Salem  Register. 
Turner's  Public  Spirit. 

The  President  introduced  Rev.  N.  H.  Chamberlain, 
of  Cambridge,  who  deliYered  an  entertaining  lecture  on 
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**Tbe  way  of  making  orators.^  Mr.  Chamberlain  traced 
the  history  of  oratory  and  public  speaking  from  an  early 
age  to  the  present  time,  and  in  this  connection  gave  a 
brief  but  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  Francois  Del- 
sarte,  the  founder  of  *Hhe  Practical  School  of  Esthetics 
and  Art''  in  Paris,  which  was  very  celebrated;  reciting 
particularly  some  of  the  incidents  of  Delsarte's  early 
days,  his  many  bitter  struggles  and  disappointments,  the 
success  that  attended  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage, 
his  subsequent  brilliant  career  as  a  singer  and  actor  until 
an  impaired  voice  comipelled  him  to  retire;  the  subse- 
quent devotion  to  his  studies  and  to  the  establishment  of 
his  school.  Delsarte  was  a  descendant  of  the  Delsartos 
of  Italy ;  born  in  the  north  part  of  France,  Nov.  11, 1811, 
died  July  20,  1871. 

The  lecturer  claims  to  be  a  believer  in  Delsartism,  and 
said  it  had  been  called  a  science,  and  in  his  opinion 
justly.  Mr.  Chamberlain  gave  several  short  readings 
and  recitations  showing  the  difference  between  a  correct 
and  faulty  rendering  of  the  various  passages. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  on  motion  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Ufham,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
for  the  lecture  delivered  this  evening. 
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ESSEX:    IITSTITTJTE. 

Vol.  8.      Salem,  Mass.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  Mat,  1876.      Nos.  8, 4. 

One  Dollar  ft  Year  in  Advance.    Ten  Cents  a  Single  Copy. 

Begulab  Meeting,  Monday,  March  6,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening.  The  President  in  the  chair. 
Becords  read. 

William  P.  Upham,  Esq.,  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  narrating 

incidents  durixg  the  occupancy  op  boston  by  the 

BRITISH  troops  IN  177&-6. 

These  incidents  were  gleaned  from  many  family  letters, 
journals,  diaries,  etc.,  that  had  recently  come  into  his 
possession,  or  had  been  loaned  to  him  for  the  preparation 
of  this  paper. 

Among  them  were  many  letters  written  at  that  period 
to  Oliyer  Wendell,  a  merchant  in  Boston  at  the  time  of 
the  Bevolution.  Mr.  Wendell  was  in  consultation  with  the 
early  patriots  of  the  Bevolution,  and  contributed  to  the 
country's  liberty  and  independence.  He  was  for  some- 
time one  of  the  Selectmen  of  Boston,  was  often  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Council  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  for  many  years  the  Judge  of  Probate  for 
the  County  of  Suffolk.  He  was  residing,  January  1, 
*  1775,  on  the  corner  of  School  Street  opposite  the  King's 
Chapel. 

The  shutting  up  of  the  port  of  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  June  1,  1774,  produced  the  greatest  suffering 
and  distress,  and  aroused  th^intensest  indignation  through- 
out the  whole  country.  The  people  could  not  submit ; 
*  "^  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  evils  of  war  were  imminent ; 

**and  a  gloom  settled  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  and 
the  surrounding  towns  which  is  reflected  from  the  corres- 
pondence  and  journals  of  the  time."  On  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  all  intercourse  between  the  people  of  Boston 
and  the  country  was  cut  off  by  order  of  Gen.  Gage ;  but 
on  the  2 2d  an  agreement  was  made  that  the  inhabitants 
might,  upon  surrendering  their  arms,  "leave  the  town 
with  their  families  and  effects,  and  those  who  remained 
might  depend  upon  the  protection  of  the  Governor.'* 
Gage  subsequently  violated  this  agreement,  at  first  ob- 
structing such  removals  and  finally  denying  passes  for 
that  purpose. 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  facts 
which  were  here  recited,  and  although  our  country,  dur- 
ing that  interval,  has  several  times  been  engaged  in  war, 
especially  in  the  recent  civil  conflict  (1861-65),  yet  the 
scenes  have  been  so  far  removed  from  our  hearth  and 
homes  that  we  know  but  little  of  its  direful  effects,  and 
consequently  can  scarcely  realize  the  trying  events  that 
bur  ancestors  were  encountering  at  the  opening  of  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  the  centennial  anniversaries  of 
the  leading  events  of  which  are  now  in  process  of  a  due 
comnjiemoration  by  a  grateful  posterity.  Much  has  been 
written  on  these  subjects,  and  the  admirable  work  of 
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Hon,  Richard  Frothingham  on  the  Siege  of  Boston  seems 
to  be  almost  exhaustive,  yet  the  recital  of  the  daily  notes 
and  record  of  events,  either  in  letters  between  members 
of  the  same  family,  or  those  engaged  in  close  business 
connections,  or  in  diaries,  give  an  insight  into  the  inner 
life  of  the  people  which  has  necessarily  escaped,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  notice  of  the  historian  or  the  annalist. 

Mr,  Upham  spoke  about  an  hour  and  was  listened  to 
with  markjed  attention  by  an  appreciative,  and  large  audi- 
ence. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  C.  Goodell  and  others,  spoke 
in  continuation  of  the  subject,  and  expressed  much  inter- 
est in  the  communication,  which  was  referred  to  the 
■ 

appropriate  committee  for  publication  in  the  Historical 
Collections  of  the  Institute. 

The  new  draft  of  the  By-laws  was  passed  through  its 
second  reading. 


Wednesday,  March  8,  1876. 

This  evening,  A.  H.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  gave  the  first  of 
his  series  of  lectures 

ON  THE  relation  OF  MIND  TO  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  lecture,  which  was  mainly  introductory,  presented 
such  anatomical  details,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  as  were 
necessary  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  lectures  to 
follow.  The  diagrams  alone,  exhibiting  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  a  dozen  brains  of  different  animals,  furnished 
conclusive  evidence  for  the  speaker's  theory,  that  mental 
power  generally  corresponds  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  doctor  confined  himself  closely  to  facts, 
and  wasted  no  time  whatever  over  theories,  and  his  lee- 
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tures  will  do  much  good  by  attracting  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  furnishing  indisputable  facts. 

Our  conception  of  a  human  being,  the  lecturer  said, 
necessarily  embraces  not  only  a  mind  with  its  character- 
istics, but  also  a  physical  frame  with  its  attributes  and 
accomplishments.'  The  animal  and  the  spiritual,  the 
physical  and  the  mental,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of 
their  distinctness,  the  measure'  of  their  independence,  or 
the  method  of  their  connection,  are  indisputably  united. 
**  What  God  haui  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asun- 
der." If  one  would  understand  the  laws  and  workings 
of  the  human  mind,  he  should  study  it  in  its  connections 
with  the  body  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  blended.  It 
is  in  such  a  study  that  the  lecturer  proposed  to  offer  a 
little  help.  An  intelligent  discussion  of  physiological 
facts  presupposes  some  knowledge  of  anatomy.  To  in- 
sure a  clear  understanding  of  the  facts  with  which  we  are 
especially  to  deal,  it  is  necessary  to  somewhat  particu- 
larly describe  the  structure  and  operations  of  the  nervous 
system. 


,  Wednesday,  March  15,  1876. 

This  evening  was  given  the  second  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
series  of  lectures.  In  continuation  of  the  pTiysiological 
portion  of  his  subject,  the  lecturer  brought  forward  facts 
to  show  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  must  largely  de- 
pend upon  the  character  of  its  blood  supply.  From 
these  and  facts  adduced  at  the  previous  lecture  it  appears 
that  some  thought  does  not  require  us  to  suppose  it  to  be 
the  activity  of  a  soul  using  the  brain  as  an  instrument. 

He  assumed  that  it  was  generally  conceded,  that  the 
mental  faculties  of  animals  are  not  the  manifestations  of 
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a  spiritual  nature.  Since  the  human  brain,  the  special 
organ  for  intelligent  life  in  animals,  appears  in  a  much 
more  highly  developed  form  in  man,  we  are  justified  in 
considering  it  capable  of  producing  mental  phenomena 
of  a  higher  grade  atid  perfection.  That  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  physical  mental  faculties  which  we  hold  in 
common  with  the  lower  animals,  a  spiritual  nature,  which 
merges  in,  harmonizes  with  and  controls  them,  and  that 
this  spiritual  nature,  together  with  the  experience  it  gains 
through  connection  with  our  physical  bodies  is  iraperish* 
able,  is  a  truth  of  revelation. 

The  lecturer  then  copiously  illustrated  the  automatic 
action  of  the  brain,  some  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  occurs,  and  its  effects  in  the  production  of  illusions, 
through  its  action  upon  the  sensorium  (or  ganglia  at  the 
base  of  the  brain) ,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 

The  inhibitory  action  of  the  brain,  first  demonstrated 
by  Brown  Sequard,  was  then  explained  and  discussed 
with  special  reference  to  the  inhibitory  action  of  predom- 
inating thoughts.  • 

Turning  from  the  more  strictly  physiological  portion  of 
his  theme,  the  lecturer  sought  first  to  remove  objections 
to  the  facts  he  had  presented,  raised  by  those  who  fear 
that  they  may  be  used  to  remove  moral  responsibility  by 
representing  man  as  a  mere  product  of  material  forces. 

He  showed  that  physiological  facts  do  not  and  cannot 
deny  the  existence  of  a  soul,  nor  do  they  account  for  the 
souVs  origin  or  existence. 

Whether  a  large  number  of  our  mental  faculties  have 
been  prepared  for  us  by  the  slow  process  of  development 
and  evolution,  is  immaterial. 

The  product  and  its  future  we  esteem  above  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  came  into  existence. 
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Regular  Meeting,  Moxdat,  March  20,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening.  The  President  in  the  chair. 
Eecords  read. 

Mr.  John  Bobinson  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture 

ON  FERNS. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  made  the  study  of  ferns  a  specialty, 
and  has  in  his  greenhouse  an  extensive  collection,  speci* 
mens  from  which  were  exhibited,  much  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  attentive  audience. 

Mr.  Robinson  commenced  by  stating  in  what  pai-t  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  the  ferns  stood,  as  compared  with 
other  plants,  particularly  those  called  flowerless,  or  Cryp- 
togams. He  said  it  was  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  various  orders  of  this  great  class  of  plants,  and  that 
they  can  hardly  be  separated  from  the  flowering  plants 
by  any  clear  line,  as  the  higher  orders  of  the  cryptogams 
approach  so  neady  the  lower  orders  of  flowering  plants. 
Commencing  with  the  spore,  or  seed,  it  was  followed 
through  all  its  stages  of  growth.  The  root,  stem,  and 
fronds  were  duly  considered ;  the  different  modes  of  fruit- 
ing were  spoken  of  and  compared;  and  in  closing  an 
account  was  given  of  the  natural  distribution  of  ferns  and 
the  places  most  favorable  to  their  production  and  growth. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  excellent  diagrams,  and 
also  by  living  specimens  of  tropical  ferns. 

Messrs.  T.  J.  Hutchinson  and  William  S.  Hutchinson 
of  Salem  and  M.  M.  N.  Fiske  of  Ipswich  were  elected 
members. 

The  new  draft  of  the  By-laws  having  been  read  at  two 
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previous  regular  meetings,  passed  its  third  reading  and 
Dr.  Wm.  Neilson  moved : 

That  the  By-laws  as  now  read  be  accepted  and  adopted 
as  the  By-laws  of  the  Essex  Institute,  in  lieu  of  the  for- 
mer Constitution  and  By-laws,  which  are  consequently 
repealed. 

This  motion  was  then  put  in  the  form  of  a  vote  and 
was  unanimously  adopted. 


Wednesday,  March  22,  1876. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Johnson  gave  the  third  lecture  of  his  course 
this  evening.  He  said  that  anxieties  arise  lest  any  ad- 
mission of  a  physical  basis  for  much  of  mental  life  should 
destroy  convictions  of  man's  moral  responsibility.'  Per- 
versions of  physiological  facts  may  lead  indiscreet  persons 
into  a  ruinous  fatalism.  So  may  a  perversion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  leniency  lead  some  into  reckless  living. 
Properly  applied,  the  truths  concerning  the  dependence 
of  mental  and  spiritual  power  upon  our  physical  organi- 
zation more  exactly  define  the  limits  of  moral  obligation. 
While  corporeal  states  and  measure  of  nerve  power  may 
determine  possibilities  and  obligations  in  moral  and  relig- 
ious experience,  the  origin  of  these  bodily  conditions  en- 
ables us  to  determine  when  and  where  to  attribute  guilt. 

A  dyspepsia  which .  poisons  the  whole  conception  of 
duty  may  have  been  innocently  incurred,  in  which  case  it 
will  excuse  misconceptions  of  privilege  and  duty.  But 
if  excesses  in  food,  or  recklessness  as  to  the  time  of  eat- 
ing, or  a  waste'of  energies  have  occasioned  the  disorder, 
here  a  point  of  responsibility  for  mental  depression  is 
found,  and  also  a  place  indicated  at  which  corrections  for 
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the  existing  evil  should  be  applied.  If  in  the  one  case 
the  fact  of  a  morbid  state  of  the  body  removes  the  obli- 
gation to  feel  com*ageou3  and  hopeful,  it  also  indicates  in 
the  other  case  the  obligation  to  use  conscientiously  the 
means  to  maintain  bodily  health. 

A  full  recognition  and  wise  teaching  of  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  relations  of  the  mind,  so  far  from  weak- 
ening, will  on  the  contrary  strengthen  the  sense  of  moral 
responsibility.  If  by  such  learning,  the  range  of  our 
responsibility  becomes  limited  in  one  direction  it  becomes 
increased  in  many  others.  With  a  more  exact  definition 
of  the  bounds  of  obligation,  words  of  comfort  and  encour- 
agement may  change  places  with  words  of  condemnation, 
but  the  moral  struggle  of  the  will  against  perverse  incli- 
nations will  still  go  on,  although  its  method  may  be 
changed. 

Having  answered  some  objections  to  a  statement  of  the 
physiological  relations  of  the  mind,  the  lecturer  then  said 
that  a  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  led  to  conclusions  which  profoundly  affect  the 
relative  moral  value  of  various  mental  experiences.  The 
emotions  we  have  in  common  with  the  lower  animals. 
They  are  the  physical  response  to  ideas  which  originate 
either  from  impressions  received  from  external  objects  or 
from  the  mind.  They  are  the  excitation  of  the  physical 
organization.  This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  the  low 
order  of  emotional  experiences  in  themselves  considered. 
The  emotions  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  appetites 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  affections  on  the  other.  Appe- 
tites are  desires  for  some  bodily  gratification.  The  affec- 
tions lie  as  far  above  emotions  as  the  appetites  do  below. 
Emotions  are  transient  states.  AffcctionI  are  persistent 
associations. of  the  mind  with  certain  objects  and  inclina- 
tions towards  these  objects.      The  very  nature  of  mere 
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emotion  reveals  its  moral  worthlessness.  In  itself  con* 
sidered  it  has  no  more  moral  significance  than  muscular 
spasms.  The  morality  of  an  emotion  depends  upon  our 
choices  to  contemplate  the  object  which  calls  it  into  exer- 
cise. 

After  eulogizing  the  power  and  value  of  the  emotions  in 
moral  and  religious  reforms,  the  lecturer  said  that  it  was 
manifest  that  the  temptation  to  abuse  them  has  a  mani- 
fold power.  The  proper  order  for  moral  and  religious 
instruction  is  clearly  indicated.  We  must  address  our 
efforts  to  give  and  guide  thought  fitted  to  excite  feelings. 
To  reverse  this  order  is  fraught  with  danger.  It  is  not 
only  to  put  a  mere  outward  expression  in  the  place  of  an 
internal  reality,  but  it  is  to  set  loose  a  force  whose  inten- 
sity we  do  not  know  and  the  direction  of  whose  working 
may  be  toward  moral  disaster  instead  of  moral  life. 

Having  explained  and  variously  illustrated  this  state- 
ment, the  lecturer  then  passed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
mystical  interpretations  which  ceilain  morbid  and  star- 
tling disturbances  of  the  mind  had  received  from  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  their  physical  origin.  De  Quin- 
cey's  passionate  love  for  the  three-years*old  daughter  of 
Wordsworth  and  the  visions  of  her  form  to  which  he  was 
subject ;  Pascal's  visions,  his  belief  in  their  supernatiu*al 
origin,  and  the  ascetic  life  he  led  in  consequence ;  Lu- 
ther's interviews  with  Satan  and  the  preposterous  conclu- 
sions to  which  they  led  him, — were  adduced  to  illustrate 
how  nervous  disturbances  may  lead  to  spectral  illusions, 
while  the  last  two  instances  show  that  dangers  attend  a 
too  ready  belief  in  the  supernatural  origin  of  remarkable 
mental  experiences. 

These  expediences,  when  they  occur  in  persons  whose 
characters  and  piety  we  respect,  if  they  have  a  reverent 
form,  we  are  too  much  inclined  to  accept  as  the  result 
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of  an  extraordinary  divine  influence.  What  appears  so 
harmless  when  endorsed  in  certain  hallowing  connections, 
may,  having  once  obtained  high  sanction,  reveal  a  widely 
pernicious  influence  if  its  testimony  be  claimed  under 
other  circumstances. 


Wednesday,  March  29,  1876. 

Dr.  A«  H.  Johnson's  fourth  and  last  lecture  on  The 
Relation  of  the  Mind  to  .the  Nervous  System  was  deliv- 
ered this  evening. 

The  lecturer  said  that  the  state  of  the  various  tissues, 
fluids,  viscera,  and  functions  of  the  body  are  almost  con- 
stant factors  in  mental  products.  The  customary  diet, 
the  habitual  practice  in  the  use  of  food,  may  have  quite 
as  much  influence  as  scholastic  training  in  deciding  for  a 
life-time  the  spirit,  methods,  and  direction  in  which  men- 
tal powers  shall  be  exerted.  It  is  not  needful  to  induce 
all  the  prominent  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  before  the  mind 
will  show  that  things  so  vulgar  as  the  components  of  the 
daily  meals  are  toning,  and  limiting,  and  almost  dictating 
its  action. 

Indifference  to  literary  pursuits, 'flagging  enthusiasm  in 
mental  work,  impatience  in  analytic  thought,  easy,  super- 
ficial, ineflicient  study  of  facts  and  truths  with  which  one 
is  especially  called  to  deal,  are  not  always  indications  of 
defects  in  direct  mental  training ;  they  may  be  symptoms 
of  the  oppression  of  various  organs  which  are  vainly 
seeking  to  rid  the  body  of  refuse  and  superfluous  nourish- 
ment. Overwork  in  the  digestive  organs  may  produce  a 
more  or  less  complete  inhibitory  action  upon  the  brain. 
A  certain  amount  of  nervous  action  is  required  to  carry 
on  the  process  of  digestion. 
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The  mind  ia  likely  to  be  trained  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  elasticity  and  freedom  allowed  it  after  the  general 
functions  of  the  body  have  appropriated  what  nerve 
power  they  require.  The  persistency  of  bodily  sensa- 
tions may  give  them  an  educational  power  more  potent 
in  deciding  spontaneous  mental  action  than  the  drill  of 
studies. 

Among  the  agencies  which  very  strikingly  affect  men- 
tal power  and  dispositions  is  the  state  of  the  air  by  which 
the  body  is  surrounded.  A  warm  temperature  produces 
its  repressive  action  upon  the  mind  by  the  effect  of  heat 
upon  the  vasomotor  system  of  nerves.  Variations  in  the 
jpfirity  of  the  air,  even  more  markedly  than  changes  in 
its  temperature,  modify  the  action  of  the  brain.  It  has 
been  found  that  eloquent  harangues  were  far  from  being 
as  efficacious  in  dispelling  apparent  spiritual  apathy  and 
obduracy,  as  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air.  Drowsy 
brains,  in  ill-ventilated  rooms,  may  blunt  the  points  of 
the  most  piercing  shafts  of  truth. 

Physical  exercise,  other  things  being  equal,  so  directly 
determines  the  quality,  amount  and  pressure  of  blood  in 
the  head  that  its  effects  upon  the  developn^ent  and  action 
of  the  brain  become  very  apparent.  Beneficial  as  physical 
exercise  proves  itself  to  be,  if  it  be  too  severe,  continu- 
ous, or  prolonged,  it  may  arrest  mental  activity.  So  also 
intense  efforts  of  the  mind  may  arrest  physical  develop- 
ment. The  proper  co-ordination  of  these  two  depart- 
ments of  nervous  life  needs  a  careful  consideration.  For 
the  highest  equable  development  of  both  the  physical  and 
mental  powers,  their 'exercise  must  be  properly  propor- 
tioned. The  special  culture  of  either  generally  results 
in  the  impoverishment  of  the  other.  The  undoubted 
healthful  influence  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  athletic 
sports  both  upon  the  mind  and  upon  the  body  should  not 
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be  allowed  to  blind  us  to  the  evils  arising  from  their 
abuse. 

Having  illustrated  the  dependence  of  mental  activity 
upon  the  character  and  quantity  of  food,  upon  the  purity 
and  temperature  of  the  air,  and  upon  the  amount  and 
degree  of  muscular  exercise,  the  lecturer  said  that  did  we 
realize  how  largely  what  we  esteem  our  supremely  intel- 
lectual life  receives  influential  promptings  frbm  functional 
processes  in  obscure  and  despised  organs  of  the  body,  we 
should  not  only  be  amazed,  but  be  inclined  to  esteem  phys* 
ical  training  quite  as  important  as  the  inculcation  of  ideas. 

The  lecturer  then  passed  to  speak  of  the  physical  basis 
for  the  controlling  power  of  thought.  Thoughts  consume 
nervous  force.  Thoughts  according  to  their  intensity 
may  have  an  inhibitory  action  on  each  other.  If  this  be 
so  it  follows  that  the  best  conflict  with  one's  evil  propen- 
sities is  indirect — that  is,  by  immediate  exercise  of  our 
faculties  with  thoughts  and  deeds  conscience  approves, 
rather  than  by  attempts  ta  increase  the  power  of  the  will 
to  rule,  by  drilling  it  in  direct  contests  with  vicious  in- 
clinations. If  to  expel  evil  we  call  in  virtuous  thoughts 
to  occupy  our  mental  energies,  we  intensify  habits  of 
mental  action  which  will  automatically  assert  their  exis- 
tence, and  evil  propensities  will  waste  and  weaken  and 
perish  from  disuse. 

This  course  of  lectures  has  been  listened  to  with  deep 
interest,  not  for  entertainment  only,  but  principally  to 
ascertain  from  a  scientific  stand-point  the  **  mysterious 
connection  between  mind  and  matter"  acknowledged  and 
recognized  by  all,  but  capable  of  full  comprehension  by 
those  only  who  are  willing  to  patiently  investigate  the 
subject.  Dr.  Johnson  is  entitled  to  gratitude  for  the 
light  he  has  thrown  upon  Ihis  important  subject. 
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Begulab  Meeting,  Monday,  April  17,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening.  The  Pbesident  in  the  chair. 
Kecords  read. 

S.  H.  Gookin  of  Salem  was  elected  a  resident  member. 

Chables  H.  Higbee  gave  a  familiar  lecture  on  Sea- 
weeds, illustrating  his  remarks  with  lantern  pictijres 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  Bicknell.  He  also  exhibited 
many  beautiful  and  well  preserved  specimens  of  pressed 
seaweeds. 

Adjourned. 


Begulab  Meeting,  Monday,  Mat  1,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening.     The  Pbesident  in  the  chair. 
Becords  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Gtoodell  : 

Votedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  be  ten- 
dered to  Dr.  A.  H.  Johnson  for  his  instructive  and  pro- 
foundly interesting  lectures  **0n  the  Relation  of  the  Mind 
to  the  Nervous  System." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Hunt  : 

Votedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Essex  Institute  is  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Ladies'  Centennial  Committee  of  Salem 
for  their  very  generous  gift  in  aid  of  making  an  exhibit 
of  the  history  of  Salem  at  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  the  present  season. 

Votedj  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  list 
of  officers  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  to  report  a  printed 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting.  May  15. 

Messrs.  William  Neilson,  Jaiues  Kimball,  William  D. 
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Northend,  James  A.  Gillis,  and  the  chair,  were  appointed 
on  the  above  committee. 

Rev.  Kichard  M.  Hodges,  of  Cambridge,  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member.  « 

Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam  occupied  the  evening 
with  an  extended  discourse 

ON  THE  ANCIBNT  PERUVIANS. 

He  stated  that  he  had  been  led  to  a  special  study  of  the 
arts  and  culture  of  this  prehistoric  race  by  the  very  im- 
portant and  large  collection  of  icrticles  from  the  ancient 
graves,  tombs  and  ruins  in  Peru  which  had  recently  come 
under  his  charge  at  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archseology 
and  Ethnology  in  Cambridge.  This  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  Museum  was  collected  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Agassiz  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  S.  W.  Garman,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Agassiz.  In  the  same 
Museum  are  many  vases  and  other  articles  from  Peru, 
presented  by  the  late  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  and  ob- 
tained during  the  Hassler  Expedition.  The  Peabody 
Museum  thus  contains  the  most  important  collection  of 
Peruvian  antiquities  in  this  country,  and  furnishes  the 
means  of  comparison,  not  only  between  the  nations  of 
Peru  and  those  of  other  countries,  but  also  between  the 
ancient  peoples  of  diflferent  parts  of  Peru.  For  this 
purpose  the  large  collection  of  human  remains  in  the 
Museum,  consisting  of  several  hundred  skulls  and  a  num- 
ber of  perfect  bodies,  or  "mummies,"  collected  by  Mr. 
Squier  and  Professor  and  Mr.  Agassiz,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  from  the  study  of  the^  temains  from 
different  localities,  and  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  art 
from  the  corresponding  places,  it  is  evident  that  there 
were  two  contemporaneous  tribes  or  peoples  who  differed 
in  many  respects,  and  it  is  also  very  probable  that  these 
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two  tribes  had  come  down  to  historic  time,  as  the  Quecbua 
and  Aymara  tribes,  though  very  much  deteriorated  and 
degraded  since  the  Conquest.  The  Quechuas  were  prob- 
ably forrn^^  by  the  union  of  various  small  tribes  adopting 
a  common  language,  which  Forbes  considers  as  probably 
founded  on  the  older  Aymara.  From  a  study  of  the  arts 
as  shown  by  the  specimens  of  weaving,  etc.,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  pottery,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  there 
was  also  a  much  higher  development,  at  what  is  consid- 
ered by  Forbes  as  the  ancient  site  of  the  Aymaras,  about 
Lake  Titicaca  and  especially  at  Tiahuanaco,  all  the  pot- 
tery from  this  region  being  far  superior  in  sjjape,  design 
and  execution,  as  well  as  generally  of  a  different  pattern, 
from  that  of  the  coast.  Mr.  Agassiz  also  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  from  an  inspection  of  the  ancient  ruins 
about  the  lake,  and  has  stated  that  there  is  evidence  of 
an  intrusion  of  a  later  people  at  various  places,  as  shown 
by  two  styles  of  architecture,  one  of  which  has  been  in- 
truded upon  the  other.  That  these  ancient  people  of  the 
lake  region  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Aymaras  may  be 
probable,  but  if  so,  even  these  Indians  which  have  re- 
mained the  purest  and  most  isolated  of  all  the  Peruvian 
and  Bolivian  tribes,  must  have  deteriorated,  or  have  been 
disturbed  in  their  development  toward  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion, even  prior  to  the  mythical  Inca  times.  The  lecturer 
here  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  photographs  illustrat- 
ing the  several  comparisons  he  had  made,  and  showing  the 
various  kinds  of  architecture  as  exhibited  by  the  ruins  on 
the  islands  of  Titicaca  and  Coati,  and  of  several  other 
places ;  also  photographs  of  different  localities  in  Peru,  in 
order  to  show  the  various  natural  conditions  now  existing 
in  the  several  regions  whence  the  coUecti^s  were  obtained 
by  Mr.  Agassiz,  to  whose  kindness  he  was  indebted  for 
the  use  of  the  photographs  on  this  occasion.     A  number 
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of  other  photographs,  taken  from  specimens  presented  to 
the  Peabody  Museum  by  Mr.  Agassiz,  and  illustrating  the 
several  forms  of  mummies  and  the  method  of  burial,  were 
also  exhibited.  The  bodies  taken  from  the  tom^s,  or  cAuZ- 
jpaSy  in  the  high  Andes,  several  of  which  have  their  heads 
artificially  elongated,  were  either  entirely  devoid  of  cover- 
ing or  had  only  a  braided  cord  wound  about  them.  Those 
from  the  burial  places  (graves  in  the  sand)  near  the  Pacific 
coast,  at  Ancon  and  Pisaqua,  were  enclosed  with  cotton, 
leaves,  and  various  articles,  in  large  bundles  or  bales  of 
cloth,  whichwere  carefully  corded  and  then  covered  with 
rushes. 

Several  crania  from  the  different  localities  were  exhib- 
ited, and  their  characteristics  pointed  out.  Articles  of 
clothing  were  shown,  and  also  pieces  of  cloth  which  had 
been  woven,  net  and  embroidered  in  many,  and  often 
elaborate  patterns,  some  of  the  pieces  being  entirely  of 
cotton,  others  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  still  others  proba- 
bly all  of  wooL  Various  other  articles  were  exhibited  in 
order  to  make  more  apparent  the  several  facts  mentioned 
by  the  lecturer.  An  oil  painting,  by  Mrs.  David,  was 
on  the  stage  and  was  used  by  Mr.  Putnam  in  illustrating 
his  remarks.  This  picture  had  been  made  by  the  artist 
from  a  group  of  the  articles  taken  from  the  graves  at 
Ancon,  and  beautifully  and  accurately  represented  several 
of  the  choicest  specimens  brought  from  Peru  by  Mr. 
Agassiz. 

As  the  special  account  of  Mr.  Putnam's  Peruvian  stud- 
ies will  be  published  in  another  connection,  only  a  very 
general  and  brief  notice  of  his  lecture  has  been  given 
above.  The  lecture  was  listened  to  throughout  with 
marked  attention  by  a  large  audience,  and  the  various 
articles  upon  the  table  were  afterwards  examined  with 
much  interest. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Annual  Meeting,  Monday,  May  15,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.    The  President 
in  the  chair.     Records  read. 

The  Secbetaby  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  S.  F.  Baird,  Washington,  May  8;  E.  F.  W.  Baker,  Dorchester,  Mar.  21 ;  C. 
F.  P.  Bancroft,  Andover,  Mar.  6;  A.  Graham  Bell,  Boston,  April  10;  C.  H.  Bell, 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  Mar.  3,  14;  Brosil,  Commission  Geologiqne  de  TEmpire,  Feb.  16; 
Haydn  Brown,  West  Newbury,  May  8;  Matthew  Cooke,  London,  Feb.  11;  A.  W. 
Corliss,  Camp  Mc'Dowell,  Arizona  Terr.,  Feb.  16;  F.  M.  EUlng,  Philadelphia, 
Fenn.,  Mar.  4, 18,  Apr.  10, 20;  M.  H.  Fisk,  Ipswich,  May  6;  A.  C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Mar. 
6;  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Boston,  Mar.  21;  S.  C.  Jackson,  State  Library,  Boston,  May 
9;  O.  A.  Jenison,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Apr.  4,  May  4;  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  Mar. 
11;  T.  Cufrhing  Ladd,  Philadelphia,  Apr.  5;  J.  Francis  Le  Baron,  Boston,  May  10; 
George  B.  Loring,  Feb.  26;  Madrid,  Observatorlo  de,  Feb.  21;  E.  S.  Mills,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  22;  D.  Moore,  Salem  Gas  Light  Co.,  May  4";  Moscou,  Soci^t^  Imperiale 
dea  Natnralistes,  Apr.  10;  New  York  Academy  of  Science,  Mar.;  W.  D.  Northend, 
Apr.  15;  Charles  Palmer,  Ipswich,  Feb.  29;  Paris,  Soci^t^  d'AnthropoIogie,  Apr.  3; 
Francis  Peabody,  Bosvon,  Apr.  6;  F.  B«  Perkins,  Boston  Athenseum,  May  10;  J.  D. 
Fhilbrick,  Feb.  25,  Mar.  21;  Edward  Porter,  Lexington,  Apr.  11;  M.  A.Porter, 
Treas.  Ladies'  Centen.  Com.,  Salem,  May  13;  Abby  S.  Richardson,  New  York,  Mar. 
7;  E.  P.  Robinson,  Saugus,  May  1, 9;  John  Robinson,  Feb. 23;  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Boston,  Apr.  15,  May  4;  Sampson,  Davenport  &  Co.,  Feb.  28,  Apr.  1;  Hon.  Binney 
Sargent,  May  11 ;  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York,  Mar.  1 ;  Smithsonian  In- 
Btitution,  Apr.  15;  Richard  S.  Spofford,  Washington,  Apr.  11 ;  Charles  P.  Thomp- 
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Bon, M. C.f  Washington,  Feb.  26 ;  C.  O. ThompBon,  Worcester,  May  8;  A.  B.  Turner, 
Jr.,  Boston,  Apr.  4;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Mar.  24,  Apr.  6;  01i?er  Warner, 
State  Library,  Boston,  May  6;  William  H.  Teomans,  Columbia,  Conn.,  Mar.  A. 

The  LiBRARiAX  reported  the  following  additions : — 

By  Donation. 

Atwood,  B.  S.    Miscellaneous  volumes,  55. 

Bell,  Chab.  H.,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.    Exeter  in  1876.   Sto  pamphlet 

BoLLSS,  E.  C.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  7. 

Boston,  Citt  of.    City  Documents,  1875.   3  vols.,  8yo. 

Buffalo  Youko  Men's  Association.   Beport.   Feb.  28, 1876.   8to. 

Burr,  Fearing,  of  Hingham,  Mass.  The  Town  of  Hingham  in  the  Ciril  War, 
1861-65.    1  vol.,  8yo. 

CONANT,  W.  P.,  of  West  Newbury.    The  Triumphs  of  Temper.    12mo.    1804. 

Cook,  James  P.  Beport  of  the  Directors  and  Treasurer  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  Company,  1875.    8yo  pamph. 

Dane,  Joseph  F.   Memoir  of  Francis  Dane.   26  copies. 

Drake,  S.  A.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  S.  G.  Drake.  Part 
.1,11.    1876. 

Flanders,  G.  P.,  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Municipal  Begister  of  Lowell  for  1875.  1 
\yol.,  8vo.    Miscellaneous  pampiilets,  4. 

FooTE,  Henrt  W.    King's  Chapel  and  the  Evacuation  of  Boston.    8vo. 

G>RNETT,  A.  S.,  of  -^.    Treatise  on  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas.    8yo  pamph. 

GiLLis,  J.  A.  Addresses  on  the  Death  of  J.  B.  Bice,  A.  Crocker,  S.  F.  Hussey, 
Sam'i  Hooper.    Feb.  20, 1875.    1vol.,  8yo. 

GooDELL,  Jr.,  a.  C.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  125. 

GOSTORTEN,  Alex.,  of  St.  Petersburg.    Hebrew  Book. 

Green,  S.  A.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Fifth  Begistration  Beport  of  Michigan,  1871.  1 
yol.,  8vo.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  54. 

Hartranft,  John  F.,  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Pennsylvania  Archives,  2nd 
Series,  Vol.  III.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Harvard  Unxtbrsitt,  Subset  Institution.  Bulletin,  Pt.  Y,  1876.  8vo  pamph. 

HlOBES,  CUAS.  H.    The  Boyal  Blue  Book,  1830.    1  vol.,  12mo. 

HiTCHiNOS,E.H.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Elements  of  Chemistry.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Way- 
land's  Moral  Science.  1  vol.,  12mo.  Boston  Directory,  1862-3.  1  vol.,  12mo.  No- 
tices of  Rare  Tracts.    1  vol*.  12mo. 

HOLDEN,  N.  J.    The  Commonwealth  for,  1875. 

Hough,  F.  B,,  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary, 1876.    8vo  pamph. 

HUNT,  T.  F.  AnnivorsaTy  of  the  First  Religious  Society  of  Newbnryport,  1725- 
1875.    8vo  pamph. 

Kimball,  Jambs.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  9. 

KiNGSLET,  J.  S.    Catalogue  of  Dean  Academy,  1875.   8vo  pamph. 

Ladies'  Centennial  Committee  of  Exeter,  N.  H.  Exeter  in  1876.  8vo  pamph. 

Lee,  John  C.   Commercial  Bulletin. 

Lowell,  Old  Resident's  Historical  Association.  Contributions  of,  No. 
II.    Feb.,  1876.    8vo  pamph. 

McGeart,  James.  The  Mediam  and  Daybreak,  Vol.  6, 1876.  1  vol.,  royal  8fo 
1875-1876.    23  numbers. 

Morse,  E.  S.   The  Orient.    15  numbers.* 

Paine,  Nath*l,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Portraits  and  Busts  in  Pnblio  Building  at 
Worcester,  Mass.   8vo  pamph. 
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PHB80OTT,  JBRKMIAH.  Report  Of  the  Manasrer  of  the  Troj  ft  Greenfield  Bail- 
road  and  Hoosao  Tunnel.    Deo.  81, 1876.   8vo  pamph. 

Pools,  W.  F.,  of  Chicago,  III.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  and  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler. 
9vo. 

Putnam,  F.  W.    New  York  Tribune,  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  1876. 

SAL^Kt  CiTT  OF.    City  Documents,  1875.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Steyenb,  Ai^NA  C.   The  Climate  and  DiBease  of  America  during  the  Bevolution. 

Thompson,  Chas.  P.,  M.  C.  AddreBses  on  the  Death  of  J.  B.  Rice,  etc.,  Feb. 
80, 1875.  1  Tol.  AddrasBes  on  the  Death  of  Wm.  A.  Buckingham,  Feb.  27,  Mar.  1, 
1875.  1  vol.  Mineral  ReBOurces  West  of  Rocky  Mountains.  1  vol.  Revised  Stat- 
utes relating  to  District  of  Columbia.    1  vol. 

Towns,  W.  B.,  of  Milford,  N.  H.    Historical  Address  at  Amherst,  1874.   8vo. 

Tucker,  Jonathan.   Miscellaneous  papers,  40. 

U.  S.  DSTABTi^NT  OF  INTBRIOR.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Circulars  of 
Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.    Nos.  1-8.    1875. 

U.  8.  Patent  Office.   Official  Gazette.   Mar.  28,  Apr.  4, 11, 18, 1876. 

WATEBfl,  J.  Linton.    Service  and  Hymn  Books.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  12. 

Whipple,  Geo.  M.  Biographical  and  Genealogical  Sketches  of  Wm.  Blackstone. 
8vo  pamph.    To-Day.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Wilder,  Marshall  P.,  Boston.   American  Pomological  Session,  1875.   4to. 

WORTHEN,  A.  H.,  of  Springfield,  HI.    Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  Vol.  YI. 

By  Exchange. 

American  Antiquarian  Socibtt,  Worcester.   Proceedings  of.  Oct.  21, 1875* 

BsRUN,  VsREiNES  zus  BsFORDSRUNO  DBS  Qartbnbaubs.  Monatsschrilt- 
Jahrg.  xviil,  1875. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Proceedings  of.  Vol.  zvlii,  pt.  11. 
June-Jan.,  1875-76,  and  Sigs.  IS,  14,  Feb.,  1876.    Memoirs,  Vol.  ii,  pt.  iv,  Apr.,  1876. 

BowDoiN  College.   Catalogue  of,  1875-76. 

Canadian  Institutb.   Journal.   Apr.,  1876. 

Cherbouoh,  Soci^A  Nationals  diss  Sciences  Naturblles  db.  Memoires, 
Tome  xviii.    1874.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Dresdbn,  Naturwibsbnschaftlichbn  Gesellschaft  **  ISIS  ^  in.  Sitzungs 
Berichte.    Jahrg.,  1875. 

Dublin,  Rotal  Irish  Academy.  Transactions  of.  Vol.  xzlv,  pts.  iz,  zvi, 
zvil,  1870.  Vol.  XXV.  1872-75.  Proceedings  of.  Vol.  I,  Ser.  II.  1871-73.  Nos.  5- 
10.    Vol.  II.  Series  II.    1875.    Nos.  1-3. 

Frankfurt  a.  M.  Senckenbergischb  Naturforschendb  Gesellschaft. 
Bericbt.    1873-74.    8vo  pamph.   Abhandlungen,  Band  ix,  Heft.  Ui,  iv.    1874-75. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Cura- 
tors and  Standing  Committees  were  read  and  accepted, 
and  from  them  the  accompanying 

BETBOSPECT  OF  THE  TEAR 

has  been  compiled,  presenting  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
in  its  various  departments,  since  the  last  annual  meeting. 

Members. — Changes  occur  in  the  list  of  our  associates 
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by  the  addition  of  new  names  and  the  withdrawal  of  some 
by  resignation,  removal  from  the  county  or  vicinity,  and 
by  death.  Fifty-six  resident  members  have  been  elected: 
The  present  number  is  five  hundred  and  fifteen*  Four- 
teen members  have  died,  all  having  passed  the  meridian 
of  life,  and  eight  the  alloted  period  of  three  score  years 
and  ten.  Some  of  them  had  been  connected  with  the 
Institute  from  its  organization. 

Samuel  Gardner  Drahe^  born  at  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
11,  1798 ;  died  in  Boston,  June  14,  1875.  Son  of  Sim- 
eon and  Love  Muchamore  (Tucke)  Drake.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  went  as  a  clerk  to  his  uncle's  store  in  Boston. 
Taught  school  several  years  in  Loudon,  N.  H.,  and  in 
New  Jersey.  In  182^  began  business  as  a  bookseller, 
and  except  about  a  year  and  a  half  spent  in  Europe,  was 
identified  with  that  business  in  Boston  until  his  decease. 
In  July,  1830,  he  established  the  first  antiquarian  book- 
store in  Cornhill,  Boston.  This  store  soon  bepame  the 
resort  of  the  literary  men  of  that  day,  Bancroft,  Hildreth, 
Prescott,  Sparks,  Everett,  and  others  well  known,  and 
.  became  a  kind  of  literary  exchange.  In  1845  five  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Drake,  originated  the  New 
England  Historic-Genealogical  Society,  whoso  building  is 
now  on  Somerset  street,  Boston.  He  originated  the  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  issued  in  January,  1847.  For  the 
first  fourteen  years,  1847  to  1861,  he  was  the  publisher, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  time,  editor  of  the  Register.  His 
best  known  works  are  "Book  of  the  Indians,"  "History 
and  Antiquities  of  Boston,"  "Founders  of  New  England,** 
etc.  He  possessed  a  large  library  of  15,000  volumes 
and  30,000  pamphlets  directly  or  collaterally  relevant  to 
American  History.  He  had  been  President  of  N.  E. 
Hist.  Gen.  Society  and  of  the  Prince  Society,  and  was 
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also  connected  with  many  other  historical  societies.     He 
was  elected  a  member  Feb.  14,  1849. 

Charles  Wentworth  Upham^  son  of  Judge  Joshua  Up- 
ham,  a  royalist  in  the  Revolution,  born  at  St.  John,  N.  B., 
May  4,  1802,  graduated. at  Harvard  College  in  1821,  or- 
daine<iat  Salem  Dec.  8,  1824.  Colleague  with  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Prince  of  the  First  Church.  Relinquished  the  min- 
istry Dec.  8, 1844.  At  different  times  editor  of  Christian 
Review  and  Christian  Register.  Mayor  of  Salem  in  1852. 
A  member  in  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
of  which  he  was  speaker,  also  of  the  Massachusetts  Sen- 
ate, and  its  president  in  1857  and  1858.  Representative 
in  U.  S.  Congress  in  1853-56,  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Convention  in  1853.  In  1828  he  published  *^Letters  on 
the  Logos,"  "Lectures  on  Witchcraft"  in  1831,  "Life  of 
Sir  H.  Vane"  in  1835,  "Life  of  J.  C.  Fremont"  in  1856, 
"Salem  Witchcraft,"  in  1867.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  leading  reviews  and  magazines  and  author  of 
several  orations,  pamphlets,  etc.  He  was  always  inter- 
ested in  the  various  institutions  of  Salem  promotive  of 
education  and  culture.  He  contributed  several  papers  to 
the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Institute,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Memoirs  of  George  A.  Ward,  Francis 
Peabody  and  Daniel  P.  King.  His  last  great  work  was 
the  completion  of  the  "Life  of  Col.  T.  Pickering"  (which 
was  commenced  by  Octavius  Pickering,  who  prepared 
and  caused  to  be  printed  the  first  volume),  in  4  vols., 
8vo,  a  valuable  contribution  to  history  and  a  just  tributa 
to  the  memory  of  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  who  was  a 
friend  and  counsellor  of  Washington,  both  on  the  field 
and  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Upham  died  in  Salem  on  Tues- 
day morning,  June  15,  1875.  His  wife,  Ann  Susan, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  two  sons,  William  Phineas  and  Oliver  Wen- 
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dell  Holmes,  survive.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
Essex  Historical  Society  March  1,  1825. 

Winslow  LewiSy  of  Boston,  widely  known  in  many  dif- 
ferent walks  of  life,  died  on  Tuesday  night,  August  3, 
1875,  at  the  house  of  his  son.  Dr.  George  H.  Gay  in 
Grantville.  He  was  son  of  Winslow  and  Elizabeth 
(Greenough)  Lewis  and  was  born  in  Boston,  July  8, 
1799.  Graduated  at  Harvard  in  1819,  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  and  took  his  degree  in  1822, 
afterwards  pursued  his  studies  with  the  celebrated  Aber- 
nethy  of  London  and  Dupuytren  of  Paris.  On  his  retura 
he  commenced  practice  in  Boston,  and  soon  rose  to  dis- 
tinction. He  was  consulting  surgeon  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  and  during  a  successful,  extensive 
and  varied  practice  of  thirty-five  years  educated  hundreds 
of  young  men,  many  of  whom  are  now  eminent  in  their 
profession.  He  was  a  scholar,  and  had  an  interest  in 
books  and  the  best  literature.  He  translated  from  the 
French  ^*Gall  on  the  Brain,"  in  6  vols.,  edited  an  edition 
of  Paxton's  Anatomy,  and  gave  many  addresses  before 
literary  and  scientific  societies.  He  had  been  President 
of  New  England  Historic-Genealogic-al  Society  and  of  the 
Boston  Numismatic  Society.  Aside  from  the  profession, 
his  great  interest  was  in  Free  Masonry.  He  filled  every 
post  of  service  and  honor  that  the  order  could  bestow. 
He  married,  Feb.  22,  1828,  Emeline  Richards,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Benjamin  Richards,  of  New  London,  Conn.  He 
was  elected  a  member  Feb.  6,  1865. 

John  K,  Wiggin^  well  known  as  a  collector  of  antiqua- 
rian and  historical  books,  and  as  a  publisher,  was  born  in 
Wakefield,  N.  H.,  August  5,  1825,  and  died  in  Boston, 
August  20,  1875.  He  was  elected  a  member  Oct.  26, 
1859. 

Increase  Allen  Laptiam  died  suddenly  at  Milwaukee, 
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Wisconsin,  Sept.  14,  1875.  He  was  born  at  Palmyra, 
N.  Y.,  March  7,  1811.  At  one  time  a  civil  engineer 
employed  on  the  Welland  Canal  and  also  on  the  canal 
around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  Ey. ;  from 
1833-1835  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commis- 
sioners of  Ohio.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Milwaukee, 
where  he  resided  until  his  decease.  In  1862  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed  State  Geologist  and  began 
making  a  thorough  geological  and  topographical  survey 
of  the  State.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  having  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  scientific  journals  and  other  publi- 
cations. He  was  elected  a  member  of  Essex  County 
Natural  History  Society,  July  13,*  1836. 

William  Pteacott^  son  of  William  and  Deborah  (Welch) 
Prescott,  born  at  Sandbornton,  N.  H.,  Dec.  29,  1789. 
In  early  life,  a  farmer.  In  1815  received  the  Medical 
degree  from  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  pl'ofession  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  where 
he  remained  eighteen  years.  In  December,  1832,  he  re- 
moved to  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  in  September,  1845,  to  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  In  1852  he  relinquished  active  professional 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  those  liter- 
ary, scientific,  genealogical  and  antiquarian  studies  for 
which  he  had  a  decided  taste.  Ho  died  at  his  home  in 
Concord,  Oct.  18,  1875.  During  his  residence  in  Lynn, 
he  was  present  and  took  an  active  part  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  Dec. 
14,  1833,  and  was  one  of  the  persons  named  in  the  Act 
of  Incorporation.  For  ten  years  he  was  one  of  the  cura- 
tors of  the  Society,  and  at  the  time  of  his  removal  from 
the  State  one  of  its  Vice  Presidents.  He  delivered  a  lec- 
ture before  the  Natural  History  Society  in  1838,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Journal,  on  the  Minerals  of  the  South- 
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ern  Part  of  Essex  County.  His  great  work,  to  which  he 
gave  many  years  of  labor,  is  "A  Memoir  of  the  Prescott 
Family,"  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

William  IveSy  eldest  son  of  Capt.  William  and  Mary 
(Bradshaw)  Ives,  was  born  in  Salem,  Feb.  15,  1794. 
He  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  the  ''Salem 
Gazette"  with  the  late  Thomas  C.  Gushing.  In  January, 
1823,  he  commenced  the  "Salem  Observer,"  which  assumed 
a  permanent  condition  under  his  management.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  well  known  as  the  senior  partner  of 
the  old  firm  of  W.  &  S.  B.  Ives.  He  retired  several 
yeara  since  and  has  passed  the  interval  in  the  enjoyment 
of  social  life  and  in  reading.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Salem,  Dec.  12,  1875.  An  original  member  of  Essex 
County  Natural  History  Society,  1833. 

John  Merrill  Bradbury  died  at  his  resiidence  in  Ips- 
wich on  Tuesday,  March  21,  1876.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Ebenezer  Bradbury  of  Newburyport,  formerly 
State  Treasurer,  and  was  born  in  thai  city  Oct.  29,  1818. 
He  was  three  years  a  student  in  Dickenson  College,  but 
did  not  graduate ;  teacher  for  several  years  in  Newbury- 
port, then  chief  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depai*tment  of  the 
State,  and  afterwards  connected  with  a  banking  firm  iu 
Boston  ;  retired  from  business  in  1866  with  a  competency. 
In  1868  went  to  Europe  and  remained  there  several  years. 
Mr.  Bradbury  had  a  fondness  for  antiquarian  research, 
and  devoted  his  leisure  and  time  to  the  history  and  gene- 
alogy of  many  old  families  of  Essex  County.  He  was 
elected  a  member  Dec.  16,  1873. 

Josiah  Stickney.  This  well  known  and  for  many  years 
active  merchant  in  the  metropolis,  died  at  his  residence, 
on  the  banks  of  Charles  River,  Watertown,  Monday, 
March  27, 1876.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and  Abigail 
(Walker)  Stickney,  and  was  born  at  Grafton,  Vt.,  Jan. 
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6f  1789.  He  removed  to  Boston  at  an  early  age,  and 
commenced  business  near  the  old  ''Bite  Tavern/'  and  was 
very  successful.  He  was  afterwards  interested  in  sugar 
refinery,  railroads,  and  other  business  operations,  and  for 
many  years  Director  of  the  Western,  Concord,  and  Con- 
necticut &  Passumpsic  River  Railroads ;  also  Director  and 
President  of  Market  Bank.  Mr.  Stickney  was  also  prom- 
inent as  an  horticulturist,  and  long  an  efficient  and  inter- 
ested officer  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
A  contributor  to  the  exhibitions,  his  grounds  in  Water- 
town  being  always  kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
furnishing  the  choicest  specimens  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
He  was  elected  a  member  Sept.  4,  1865. 

Ebenezer  Putnam^  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  (Fiske) 
Putnam,  was  born  in  Salem,  Sept.  6,  1797,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  the  class  of  1815,  died  at  Salem,  Apr.  3,  1876. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  family  of  Nathan 
Read  in  Maine  and  also  in  a  family  in  Virginia.  He 
afterwards  spent  some  years  in  mercantile  life  at  the  west. 
Postmaster  of  Salem  from  1829  to  1840.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  political  history  and  in  the  study  of  the  laws 
which  govern  states  and  nations.  He  also  devoted  much 
attention  to  horticulture  and  in  some  departments  was  a 
large  and  successful  grower.  Associated  with  his  brothers 
he  largely  contributed  to  the  Horticultural  Exhibitions 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  May  12,  1887. 

William  E.  Doggettf  of  Chicago,  died  at  Palatka, 
Florida,  April  3,  1876,  where  he  had  gone  on  account  of 
failing  health.  He  was  bom  at  Freetown,  Mass.,  Nov. 
20,  1820.  He  went  to  Chicago  in  1846,  and  established 
the  boot  and  shoe  house  of  Ward,  Doggett  &  Co.  This 
connection  was  maintained  until  the  decease  of  Mr.  Ward 
in  1856.     T^e  present  firm  of  Doggett,  Bassett  &  Hills 
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has  continued  from  that  to' the  present  time.  In  addition 
to  this  connection  he  was  largely  identified  with  the  trade, 
commerce,  benevolent  institutions  and  progress  of  Chi- 
cago. As  Vice  President  of  the  Merchant's  Savings, 
Loan  &  Trust  Company,  and  an  officer  of  the  Academy 
of  Science,  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Young  Men's 
Library  Association,  Athen»um,  etc.,  he  contributed  very 
materially  to  the  success  of  these  Institutions.  In  1858 
he  married  Miss  Kate  Newell,  a  lady  well  known  as  a 
writer  and  lecturer,  who  survives  him.  Some  ten  or 
twelve  years  since,  during  his  summer  residence  for  sev- 
eral seasons  at  Swampscott,  he  associated  himself  with 
the  Institute,  attended  the  field  meetings  and  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  its  objects.  He  was  elected 
a  member  July  17,  1865. 

Meetings. — During  the  summer  three  Field  Meetings 
have  been  held.  The  first  at  the  Chebacco  House,  in 
Hamilton,  June  3,  1875.  The  woods  and  ponds  in  the 
vicinity  are  very  enjoyable  for  excursions  and  meetings 
of  this  character.  Communications  were  made  by  F.  W. 
Putnam,  on  Shell  Heaps  and  Indian  Relics  at  West  New- 
bury ;  A.  Osgood,  Notice  of  the  Mining  Lands  at  New- 
bury ;  J.  H.  Stevens,  on  the  Cane  Brakes  in  Louisiana ; 
L.  H.  Upton,  List  of  Plants  found  in  Flower.  Second^ 
at  Byfield,  July  1,  1875,  the  seat  of  Dummer  Academy 
and  abounding  in  interesting  historical  associations.  W. 
D.  Northend  spoke  of  Byfield  and  the  Academy;  and 
J.  Spofford,  F.  W.  Putnam,  John  Robinson,  Haydn 
Brown,  Amos  Noyes,  and  S.  J.  Spaulding  offered  re- 
marks. Thirds  July  27,  1875,  at  Concord,  Mass.  The 
interest  in  this  historic  old  town  inspired  by  the  events  of 
the  19th  of  April,  1775,  was  freshly  awakened  by  the 
commemoration  of  the  present  year.    Remarks  by  E.  B. 
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Hoar,  E.  S.  Morse,  F.  W.  Putnam,  E.  C.  BoUes,  G. 
Reynolds,  and  others. 

Hegnlar  Meetings.  Twenty-one  have  been  held  at  the 
rooms,  usually  on  the  first  4ind  third  Monday  evenings  of 
each  month.  The  papers  read  and  lectures  delivered 
have  proved  exceedingly  instructive.  The  following  may 
be  specified  : — W.  P.  Upham,  on  the  Settlement  of  Rev. 
S.  Skelton,  and  on  the  Siege  of  Boston ;  James  Kimball, 
on  Indian  Utensils ;  A.  Graham  Bell,  on  Visible  Speech ; 
G.  F.  Wright,  on  Indian  Ridge  and  its  Continuation  in 
Andover ;  S..  C.  Oliver,  on  the  Instinct  and  Intelligence 
of  Animals ;  George  M.  White,  on  Pottery ;  John  Robin- 
son, Addenda  to  the  Ferns  of  Essex  County;  E.  S. 
Atwood,  on  the  Manufacture  of  Silver  Plated  Ware;  S. 
G.  W.  Benjamin,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art ;  N. 
H.  Chamberlain,  on  the  Way  of  making  Orators ;  C.  H. 
Higbee,  on  AlgdB ;  F.  W.  Putnam,  on  the  Ancient  Race 
of  Peru. 

Lectures  and  Concerts. — A  course  of  four  very  able 
and  instructive  lectures  on  the  Relation  of  the  Mind  to 
the  Nervous  System  were  given  by  Dr.  Amos  H.  John- 
son of  this  city.  The  lectures  were  attended  by  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience.  The  receipts  of  the  entire 
course  were  generously  given  to  the  Institute  by  the  lec- 
turer. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Curator  of  music,  four  con- 
certs were  given,  which  proved  highly  successful.  1st. 
On  Monday  evening,  Nov.  22,  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  and 
«  Miss  Ita  Welsh ;  2nd.  On  Monday  evening,  Dec.  13,  by 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Weston,  Messrs.  G.  W.  Sumner  and  George 
Bridgham;  3d.  On  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  29,  by 
Messrs.  August  and  Wulf  Fries  and  Arthur  W.  Foote ; 
4th.   Monday  evening,  January   10,   by  Mrs.  Edward 
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Kemble,  Mrs.  George  Upton,  Dr.  S.  W.  Langmaid  and 
Mr.  Arthur  W,  Foote. 

Art  Exhibition. — Opened  at  the  rooms  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  Tuesday,  Nov.  9,  and  closed  Wednesday  the  17th, 
under  the  skilful  and  tasteful  direction  of  the  Curator  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  It  was  the  generally  expressed 
opinion  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  inter- 
esting exhibitions  ever  given  by  the  Institute.  It  was 
largely  attended  and  the  display  of  pictures  was  exceed- 
ingly creditable  to  the  taste  of  our  citizens,  who  cheer- 
fully loaned  their  works  of  art,  many  of  which  were 
extremely  valuable.  The  main  hall  was  devoted  to  the 
display  of  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  pen  and  ink,  and 
pencil  sketches.  The  eastern  anteroom  was  occupied  by 
the  display  of  bronzes,  porcelain  and  pottery.  This  was 
the  first  ceramic  exhibition  in  Salem. 

Library. — The  additions  by  donations  and  exchange 
during  the  year  were  as  follows  : — 

DonaHoru, 

Folios, 2  Pamphlets  and  Serials,  .    .    .  8,065 

Quartos, .17  Total  of  l)Oimd  volames,   .    .     545 

OctaTOs, 418  

Daodecimos, 97  Total  of  Donations,   ....  3,610 

Sexdecimos, 17 

Total, 545 

Exehanget. 

Quartos,     .........     6  Pamphlets  and  Serials,  .   .   .  1,191 

Octavos, 815  Total  of  bound  yolnmes,   .    .     864 

Duodecimos,      . 43  — 

Total  of  Exchanges,  ....  1,655 

Total, 864  Total  of  Donations,  ....  8,610 

5,165 
By  Purehate,  43 

Quartos, 41  -^— 

Duodecimos,    .......      2      Total  of  Additions,  ....   5,206 
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Of  the  total  number  of  pamphlets  and  serials,  1,824 
were  pamphlets,  and  2,432  were  serials. 

The  donations  to  the  Library  for  the  year  have  been 
received  from  one  hundred  individuals  and  twelve  soci- 
eties and  departments  of  the  General  and  State  Govern- 
ments. The  exchanges  from  ninety-three  societies  and 
incorporate  institutions,  of  which  sixty-one  are  foreign ; 
also  from  editors  and  publishers. 

The  library  has  been  carefully  examined  and  all  the 
books  have  been  put  in  good  order.  The  number  of  ex- 
changes has  increased  during  the  year.  Large  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  valuable  and  full  collection  of 
directories  and  also  to  the  public  documents. 

The  Assistant  Librarian  has  commenced  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  upper  hall,  alpha- 
betically by  authors.  This  in  its  first  rough  form  is  now 
completed,  except  only  the  letter  W.  This  will  furnish 
a  basis  for  a  finished  catalogue  hereafter.  The  Secretary 
has  arranged,  catalogued,  and  placed  in  convenient  folios 
for  easy  reference,  the  large  number  of  maps,  plans,  en- 
gravings and  prints  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  The 
musical  library  has  been  rearranged,  and  the  large  collec- 
tion of  programmes,  play  bills,  and  musical  catalogues 
have  been  placed  in  folios. 

The  collection  of  manuscripts  has  been  placed  in  glass 
cases  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  gallery  of  the  western 
anteroom,  and  are  partially  put  in  order.  It  is  intended 
to  have  an  index  which  shall  render  access  to  them  more 
convenient. 

Museum. — Many  valuable  specimens  in  natural  history 
have  been  given  during  the  year,  and  are  on  deposit  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  in  ac- 
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cordanco  with  previous  arrangements.  These  have  been 
reported  at  our  meetings,  and  have  been  duly  acknowl- 
edged to  the  several  donors.  In  addition  to  these  sev- 
eral interesting  specimens  of  an  historical  character  have 
been  arranged  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  and  con- 
tribute very  much  of  interest  and  value  to  the  antiquarian 
and  historical  portion  of  the  museum.  To  the  Techno- 
logical department  several  series  of  specimens  have  been 
added. 

PuBLTOATiONS. — The  BULLETIN  has  been  continued, 
and  gives  full  reports  of  the  doings  of  the  Institute,  and 
abstracts  of  papers  read  at  the  meetings.  The  Histori- 
OAL  Collections,  Vol.  xiii.  No.  2,  has  been  printed. 

By-laws. — The  revised  By-laws,  adopted  in  March, 
will  soon  be  printed  for  circulation  among  tb^  members. 

Excursions. — Two  excursions  arranged  by  members 
and  friends  of  the  Institute,  one  by  boat  to  the  Isle  of 
Shoals,  the  other  by  rail  to  the  White  Mountains,  were 
largely  attended.  They  were  planned  to  promote  the 
social  objects  of  the  Institute  and  were  quite  satisfactory 
in  the  results. 


Centennial  ExHismoN. — The  Directors  of  the  Insti- 
tute, in  compliance  with  several  official  circulars  and  per- 
sonal letters  from  the  Chief  of  the  Historical  Department 
of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  voted  to 
make  an  exhibit  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  Salem.  Six  portraits  of  persons  noted  in  the  early 
history,  and  about  one  hundred  articles  of  historical  inter- 
est, also  an  album  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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photographs  illustrating  our  city,  have  been  carefully 
packed  for  sending  to  Philadelphia  under  the  personal 
care  of  an  officer  of  the  Institute. 

Financial. — The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  the  follow- 
ing receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  year. 

DEBrrs. 

General  Account, 

AthenaBuiDi  Bent,  etc.,  $S50.00;  Salaries,  $782.00;  Coal,  $100.00,       .'     .  $1,208.00 

Express  and  Postage,  $64.67;  Insurance,  $40.00,         .....  104.67 

Binding,  $20.00;  Gas,  $161  J»;  Publications,  $960.08 1,1S2.46 

Sandrles,  $86.77 ;  Expenses  of  Excnrsions.  $2,077.86          ....  2,164.63 

Departmentof  Art,  1874, 187&,$2S8J4;  Stationery,  19 Ji3,    ....  257.47 

Balance  of  last  year's  account, .*      .       .       .  89.68 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,       .........  65.85 

Eiitoricah 

Books, 168.00 

Naiural  HUtory  and  Horticulture, 

BookB,  $3.03;  Sundries,  $12.60, 16.48 

^  IHtmore  Fund, 

Chicago  City  Bond  with  accrued  interest, 1,068.23 

$6,830.81 
CREDITS. 
Oeneral  Account. 

Dividends  Webster  Bank, 16.00 

Assessmento,  $1,241.00;  Publications,  $90.21, 1,331.21 

Sundries,  $201.43;  Excursions,  $2,316.10. 2,617.63 

Salem  Athenieum,  one-half  coal  and  janitor, 173.28 

Lectures,  $166.06;  Art  Department,  $6;80, 170.86 

Due  to  late  Treasurer  and  included  in  a  note  passed  to  him  Dec.  11, 1876,  616.48 

msioricaL. 

Diyidends  Naumkeag  Bank, •  18.00 

Kaiural  History  and  Horticulture. 

DiTidends  P.  S.  ft  P.  B.  R., 16.00 

Dividends  Lowell  Bleachery, 82.00 

Davit  limd. 

Coupons  Burlington  and  Missouri  R.  B., 240.00 

Coupons  Dixon,  Peoria  and  Hannibal  B.  R., 140.00 

DUmoreFund, 

Received  flrom  Executor,  . •       •       •  1,000.00 

Coupons  Chicago  City  Bond, 70.00 

$6,338.81 
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The  following  OfBcers  were  then  elected,  until  others 
shall  be  chosen  in  their  stead  : — 

FBESIDENT : 

HENRY  WHEATLAND. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Abner  C.  Goodell,  Jr.  William  Sdttok. 

Fbederick  W.  Putnam.  Daniel  B.  Hagab. 

Secretary:  Treasurer: 

George  M.  Whipple.  Datid  Pingree. 

Auditor :  Librarian : 

Richard  C.  Manning.  William  P.  Uphah. 

OUBATOBS : 


Bistory-^XUKB  Kimball. 
Manuscript»—W.  P.  Upham. 
ArchoBotogy—Y.  W.  Putnam. 
Numi»matic9^'iS..  A.  Sticknet. 
G«ok>^y— Alpheus  S.  Packard,  Jr. 


Colony— John  Robinbon. 
.^boJopy— Edward  S.  Morse. 
J7or<icuUttr0— Caleb  Cookb. 
Painting  f  Sculpture— T.  F.  Hunt. 
Technology—'EiiiWLV  C.  Bolles. 


COMMITTEBS: 

Financtt 

John  C.  Lee.     James  Ufton.     James  O.  Safford.     H.  M.  Brooks. 

TAbrary* 

Chas.  W.  Pautrat.  Joseph  G.  Waters.  Henrt  F.  Kcro. 

George  F.  Funt.  Wm.  Neilson. 

PubUcaHont  i 

Abner  C.  GK>odell,  Jr.  Edward  S.  Atwood. 

Edwin  C.  Boij.es.  James  Kimbaix. 

Lectures  I 

William D. Northend.   A.H.Johnson.    F. W. Pittnam.   A. L. HONTDCGToir. 

Field  Mettingti 

Allen  W.  Dodoe,  HamiltoiL.  Francis  H.  Apfleton,  Peabody. 

Geo.  Cogswell,  Bradford.  Lewis  N.  Tappan,  Manchester. 

George  D.  Phippen,  Salem.  Francis  H.  Johnson,  Andoyer. 

George  Perkins,  Salem.  R.  S.  Spofford,  Newburyport. 

E.  N.  Walton,  Salem.  N.  A.  Horton,  Salem. 


BULLETIN 


OF  THB 


ESSEX    IlsrSTITTJTE. 

■^■------  -  !■!  ■  I  -■!■  r-i  ~ 

■  ■  *  •  - 

Vol.  8.     Salem,  Mass.,  June,  July,  1876.     No.  6. 

One  Dollar  a  Year  in  Advance.    Ten  Cents  a  Single  Copy. 

I  Ml  -       -■—-■!  ^^         I  -  .11  ■    rr  I,  _  I ^ ■-^■^^■^ 

Beoular  Meeting,  Monday,  Jdne  5,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening.  Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  F.  Hunt  was  elected  Secretary, 
pro  tern.     Records  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read. 

Mr.  Putnam  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  a  number 
of  ancient  gold  images  recently  secured  by  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Archaeology  in  Cambridge.  The  articles  were 
prittcipally  from  graves  near  Bogota,  New  Grenada,  and 
were  particularly  interesting  in  connection  with  the  my- 
thology of  the  ancient  race  by  whom  they  were  made. 

J.  F.  Lougee  of  Salem  was  elected  a  resident  member. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  June  19,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening.  The  President  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  was  requested  to  act  in  the  absence 
of  the  Secretary.  Eecords  of  the  preceding  meeting  were 
read. 

X80SZ  XNST.  BULLETIN.  Vm  5  (53) 
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The  presentation  of  an  interesting  ^collection,  from 
Alfred  Peabody  of  Salem,  suggested  remarks  from  seve- 
ral members  and  occupied  the  hour  of  the  meeting.  This 
collection  consisted  of  specimens,  in  fine  condition,  of 
skins  of  seven  species  of  birds  from  Madagascar.  Also 
the  horns  of  a  gemsboc  from  Madagascar,  and  several 
botanical  specimens  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  July  3,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening.  The  President  in  the  chair. 
Records  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read. 

Messrs.  Charles  Henry  Hart,  Frank  M.  Etting  and 
Samuel  Chew,  of  Philadelphia,  were  elected  correspond- 
ing members. 

Helen  J.  Almy  of  Salem  was  elected  a  resident  mem- 
ber. 


Field  Meeting  at  Beaghmont,  Saturday, 

July  22,  1876. 

The  first  field  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  thi8«da7 
at  Beachmont  on  the  line  of  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  & 
Lynn  Railroad.  The  party  left  Salem  at  9.20  a.  m.,  and 
Lynn  at  10.00,  and  proceeded  to  the  Ocean  House  on  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Revere  Beach,  where  two  hours  were 
pleasantly  spent  in  rambling  over  the  fine  beach  and  en- 
joying the  refreshing  sea  breeze.  At  noon  the  cars  were 
taken  for  Beachmont,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  near  the 
western  end  of  the  beach.  This  remarkable  elevation 
rises  directly  above  the  southern'  shore  of  Lynn  Bay. 
On  its  eastern  extremity  the  rollers  break  as  they  come 
in  from  the  open  sea.     The  view  from  the  summit  is 
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Taried  and  beautiful.  Boston,  Charlestown,  Chelsea, 
Maiden,  Saugus,  Lynn,  Swampscott  and  Nabant  in  all 
their  diversified  beauties,  while  the  blue  expanse  of  the 
ocean  with  its  numerous  sail  and  the  occasional  passing 
steamer,  form  a  grand  panorama  that  is  seldom  equalled. 
Nestling  near  the  southern  base  is  the  little  town  of  Win- 
throp,  with  its  rural  and  pastoral  appearance  in  striking 
contrast  to  its  surroundings,  which  are  essentially  marine. 
This  locality  is  well  adapted  for  seaside  residences,  and  it 
is  to  this  hill  that  Dr.  Petermann  alluded  in  his  recent 
address  before  the  American  Geographical  Society,  as 
furnishing  the  most  delightful  view  he  had  seen  in  Amer- 
ica. At  the  summit  a  building  has  been  erected,  which 
was  the  headquarters  for  the  day,  where  the  lunch  was 
partaken  and  the  afternoon  session  was  held. 

At  2.30,  p.  M.,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President.  Mr.  P.  W.  Putnam  was  requested  to  act  as 
Secretary  in  the  absence  of  that  officer.     Records  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence:— 

• 

From  E.  P.  Ainsworth,  Jane  3;  H.  J.  Almj,  Jnlj  12;  F.  H.  Appleton,  Lynnfleld, 
May  85,  July  10;  £.  P.  Boon,  New  York,  May  80,  June  13;  Henry  Bread,  Lynn, 
Jaly  14;  S.  Chew,  Gennantown,  Penn.,  July  11;  D.  P.  Corey,  Boston,  June  37; 
Frank  M.  Etting,  Philadelphia,  May  15, 24;  D.  B.  Hagar,  May  25;  Charles  Henry 
Hart,  Philadelphia,  July  10;  Samuel  Henshaw,  Boston,  June  80;  A.  L.  Huntington, 
June  5;  O.  A.  Jenison,  Lansing,  Mich.,  June  80;  F.  H.  Johnson,  Andover,  May  80; 
8.  Kimball,  Marblehead,  July  10;  I.  P.  Langworthy,  Boston,  June  20;  Jacob  Lea- 
mon,  Condit,  Ohio,  May  16;  G.  B.  Loring,  July  14;  Samuel  W.  McDaniel,  Cam- 
bridge, May  15;  George  H.  McLean,  Washington,  Del.,  July  19;  A.  8.  Packard, 
Jr.,  July  20;  E.  H.  Pay  son,  June  9;  David  Pingree,  May  22;  C.  P.  Preston,  Dan- 
rers,  June  26;  P.  D.  Richards,  Philadelphia,  May  29,  July  20;  Hor.  BInney  Sargent, 
June  1;  C.  O.Thompson,  Worcester,  May  17;  G.  M.  Whipple,  Philadelphia,  May 
19;  G.  F.  Wright,  Andover,  June  20;  American  Social  Science  Association,  Boston, 
May  81;  Augsburg,  Naturhistoriscben  Verein  in,  Feb.  1;  Bamberg,  Naturfors- 
chende  Gesellschaft;  Basel,  Naturforschende  Gesellschalt,  Feb.  82;  Berlin,  Die 
GesellBchaa  Naturforschender  Verebi,  May  22;  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
July  14;  Brunn,  Naturforschende  Verein,  Feb.  14;  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  May 
82,  June  20,  July  1;  Calcutta,  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Dec.  1;  Chemnitz,  Natur- 
wissenachaftUche  Geaellschaft,  Apr.  1;  Danzig,  Naturforschende  Gesellsohaft,  Apr. 
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15;  Edinburgh,  Roynl  Society,  Feb.  21 ;  Erlangen,  Physikallsch-meclieinische  Sod- 
ctat»  Apr.  8;  Freiburg,  NaturlorscheiKlo  Gesellschaft,  Mar.  17;  GencT^,  Soci^U  de 
Physique  ct  de  Histoiro  Naturelle,  Jan.  85;  Lowell  Bleachery,  July  7;  Marbnrg, 
Gesellschnfc  zur  Beforderung  der  Gesammten  Natut^lssenBchaften,  April;  Kew 
England  News  Co.,  July  28;  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Jnne  19, 30;  New  York, 
Academy  of  Sciences.  June  10;  New  York  Historical  Society,  June  19,30;  Ohio 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,  May  22,  Juno  19,  July  1 ;  PennsylTania  Hi»- 
toricnl  Society,  June  17;  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  June  28; 
Rhode  Island  Hibtorlcal  Society,  July  19;  Salem  Hospital,  Jnne  29;  U.S.  Office  of 
Med.  Statistics,  May  25;  Vermont  Historical  Society,  May  22,  July  12;  Waterburr, 
Bronson  Library,  June  1 ;  Wieii,  K.  Akadeipie  der  Wissenschaften,  Dec.  27;  Wieo, 
K.  K.  Zoologlsche-butaniscbe  Gesellschaft,  March;  Worcester  Lyceum  andNato- 
ral  History  Association,  May  24;  Yale  College,  July  15. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions:  — 

By  Donation. 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club.    Appalachia.   June,  1876.   Bvo. 

BOLLES,  £.  ^.  Homage  to  the  Book.  1  vol,,  12mo.  The  Pilgrim  Series  Question 
Book.  8  vols.,  12mo.  National  Series  of  Sunday  School  Lessons.  2  vols.,  12mo. 
Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  22. 

Carpenters'  Company,  Philadelphia.  By-Laws,  Regnlationa  and  Roles,  elc 
1  vol.,  8vo.    Phila.,  1873. 

Foster,  W.  H.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  18. 

Goodell,  Jr.,  a.  C.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  139. 

Green,  S.  A.,  of  Boston.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  25. 
,  Humphreys,  A.  A.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.    U.  S.  Geological  Sanreys.   Vol.  S, 
1876.    1  Tol.,  4to. 

Hunt,  T.  F.  History  of  Independence  Hall,  by  F.  M.  Ettlng.  1  vol.,  8to.  1976. 
Celebration  of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Evacuation  of  B6sU>n  by  the 
British  Array,  March  17, 1770,  by  Geo.  E.  Ellis.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Johnson,  Thomas  H.    Salem  Post  for  1873, 1874. 1876. 

Kimball,  James.    Cape  Ann  Advertiser,  Mar.,  Apr.,  May,  1876. 

KiNGSLEY,  J.  S.  Hand-Book  of-  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural.  College.  8yo 
pamph.    1874. 

Mack,  Esther  C.    Dwigbt's  Journal  of  Music,  1862-1872.    6  vols.,  4to. 

Mack,  Wm.    Miscellaneous  volumes,  31.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  60. 

Newhall,  Thomas  A.,  Gerraantown,  Penn.  List  of  Emigi-anta  to  America. 
1600-1700.  1  vol.,  small  4to.  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn.,  Vol.  Till. 
1  vol.,  8vo.  History  of  Essex  Co.,  by  Phillip  Morant.  2  vols.,  folio.  London,  1768. 
Reprint,  1810. 

NoURSE,  1K>RCA8  C.    OUver  Optics  for  1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874. 

Osgood,  Chas.  S.  Eastern  Railroad  Investigation,  1876.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  Investigation,  1870.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Briggs'  Investigation,  1878. 
1  vol.,  8vo. 

Palfrat.  C.  W.    Bfiscellaneoiis  pamphlets,  8. 

Peabody,  Alfred.    History  of  the  Pacific  Guano  Company.    8vo  pamph. 

Perkins,  Albert  C,  of  Exeter.  N.  H.  Catalogue  of  Olllcers  and  Students  of 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  1875-76.    12mo. 

Putnam,  P.  W.    New  York  Tribune,  Apr.,  May,  1876. 

Story,  Augustus.  Kastner's  Archiv  fUr  die  gesammte  Natnrlebre.  10  vols., 
8vo.  Archiv  rur  Chemie  und  Meteorologie.  9  vols.,  8vo.  18  other  volumes.  Also 
Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  05. 

Tucker,  Jonathan.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  6. 
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F.  8.  Pateut  Offics.    Offlclal  GazettOi  Mar.  28,  Apr.  4, 11, 18,  May  9, 80,  Jniie 
6,27. 
Watsok,  Caboune  a.    Holy  Bible.    1  vol.    London,  1690. 

By  Exchange. 

Americak  Academt  of  Abts  and  Sciemces,  BoSTOir.  Proceedings.  1875- 
76.    8vo. 

American  Philosofhicai^  Sogxett.    Proceedings.  Yol.  xvi.  Jan  .-June,  1876 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Peabody  Institute.  Beport  of  the  Provost  to  the  Trustees, 
Jnne  4, 1868,  Juoe  1, 1876.   2  pamphlets,  8vo.  9 

Berlin,  Gesellscuaft  Naturforscbender  Fbeundb  zu.  Sitznngs  Berlchte 
Jahrg.    1875. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.   Proceedings.   Apr.,  May,  1876. 

Calcutta,  Geological  Survey  of  India.  Memoirs,  Ser.  ix,  pt.  2,  8, 1875. 
Records,  Vol.  viii,  pt.  1, 2, 3,  4, 1875. 

Canadian  Institute.   Jonraal.   July,  1676. 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Transactions  of  the.  Vol. 
8,  pt.  1.   8vo. 

Erlanoen,  Phtsikaliscu-Medicinischb  Societat  in.  Sitzungs-berichte, 
Haft  vii.    Nov.,  1874,  Aug.,  1875.    8vo. 

GBNfiVE,  SOCltTt  DE  PHYSIQUE  ET  D^HlSTOIRE  NATURELLB.  Memoires,  VOl. 
xziv,pt.  1,1874-5. 

Gborgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah,  Ga.  Address,  Jan.  3rd,  1876,  on  Ser- 
geant Wm.  Jasper,  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.  8vo.  Proceedings  of  the  Dedication 
of  Hodgson  Hall,  Fob.  14, 1876.    8vo. 

GdmNGEN,  KOniouche  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften.  Nachrichten 
Jahrg.    1875.    12mo. 

Hamburg,  VereinS'FITr  Naturwissenschaftuche  Unterhaltung  zu.  Yer- 
handlungen,  Bd.  11.    1875. 

Harvard  University,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Bulletin,  Yol. 
iii.    Nos.  11-14.    1876. 

Harvard  University,  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology.    Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of.    Apr.,  1875.    8vo. 

Kjobbnhavn,  Botanisk  Tidsskrift.    Tidsbkrift,  II  Raekke.    Band  lY.    1874. 

Kjobenhavn,  Kongeugb  Dansrb  Yidbnskabernes  Selskab.  Overslgt,  1874, 
No.  HI.    1875.    No.  I. 

Konigsbero,  Konigugb  Phtsikausch-Okonomischen  Gesellschaft  zu.  s 
Shriften,  Jahrg.  x\iU  xlv.    1878-74. 

Lausanne,  Societe  Yaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturellbs.  Bulletin,  Yol. 
xlv.    No.  75.    1876. 

Maryland  Historical  Society.  Papers  relating  to  the  Early  History  of 
Maryland,  by  S.  F.  Streeter.    Jan.,  1876.    8vo  pamph. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Transaettons.  1875.  Part  2.  Miscel- 
laneous pamphlets,  8. 

Mecklenbdrg,  Ybreins  der  Freundb  der  Naturgeschichte  in.  xxix 
Jahrg.    1875. 

MUncmen,  K^^niguch  Bayerischbn  Akademib  der  Wissenschaften.  Sitz- 
nngsberichte.  Band  I,  Heft,  iv,  Bd.  II,  Heft,  i,  ii,  1874.  Bd.  I,  Heft,  i,  ii,  iii,  Bd.  U, 
Heft,  i,  1875. 

Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal.  Canadian  Naturalist.  Yol.  vii,  Nos. 
ipli,viU.    Vol.  viii.  No.  I.    1875. 

Naturhistorischen  Yereines  der  freussiscuen  Rheinlande  und  Wbst- 
falens.  Yerhandlungen.  Jahrg.  xxxi,  Folge  iii,  Bd.  1, 1874.  Jahrg.  xxxil,  Folge 
iv,  Bd.  II,  1875. 
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Nkutchatbl,  SocnsTB  DBS  80IENCB8  Katubbllbi  db.  Bulletin.  Tome  z,  Ue 
Cahier.    1874-75. 

New  England  Histobio-Gsnbaixmsioal  Soczbtt.  Better.  Vol.  ttx,  Apr., 
July,  1876. 

New  York  Chamber  of  Coxmbbcb.  Eighteenth  Annual  Bepdrt  of  the  Cox^ 
poration,  1875-76.    1  Tol. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biooraphigal  Socibtt.  Becord.  Vol.  Til, 
Apr.,  July,  1876. 

New  Jeraey  Historical  Socibtt.  Proceedings.  Vol.  4.  9nd  Ser.,  No.  8,  1876. 

Pabu,  Arciuy  der  Anthropologib.    Band  ▼lii.    Jan.,  1876. 

Paus,  Crosse  et  Fischer.  Joomal  de  Concbyliogie.  Tome  zr.  Oct.,  1675. 
Tome  xvi,  No.  1.    Jan.,  1876. 

/  Paris,  Institut  Historique.  L'Investigatenr.    Sept.,  Oct.,  Not.,  Dec.,  1875. 
Jan.,  Feb.,  1876. 

Paris,  SocifrrA  d'Accumatation.  Bulletin  Mensnel.  Tome  ii,  8e  Serie.  Oct, 
Nov.,  Dec,  1875.    Tome  itl,  Se  Serie.    No.  1, 2, 1876. 

Paris,  SociAt^  d' Anthropologib.  Bulletins.  Tome  iz,  He  Serie.  Not.,  Dee., 

1874.  Tome  x.  He  Serie.    Juillet-Deo.,  1875. 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.   Anunal  Report,  1875.   8yo. 
Rboensburg,  Koniglichb  batbrischb-botanische  Gbbbllschaft.    Flora. 

1875.  1  TOl.,  8yo. 

Sampson  and  Davenport,  Boston.   Nloety-slx  Directories  of  yarlons  cities. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum.  Noe.  5, 6, 
1876. 

Socibtb  Geoixmiqub  db  Bblgiqub.    Annales,  Tome  1, 1874. 

St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science.   Transactions  of  the.   Vol.  8,  No.  8.    1876. 

Publishers.  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art.  American  Naturalist. 
Beetle  and  Wedge.  Boston  Daily  Globe.  Bradford  New  Era.  European  Mail. 
Gardener's  Monthly.  Gloucester  l^elegraph.  Hardwiclce's  Science*Go8sip.  Ha- 
Terhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  American.  Lynn  City  Item. 
Lynn  Beporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Nation.  Nature.  Peabody  Press.  Sailors' 
Magasine  and  Seamen's  Friend.  Salem  Gazette.  Salem  Post.  Salem  Begister. 
Salem  Observer.    Turner's  Public  Spirit. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  first  field  day  usually 
occurs  in  the  early  part  of  June.  In  this,  the  centennial 
year,  so  replete  with  many  interesting  and  all  absorbing 
exhibitions  and  commemorations,  the  accustomed  routine 
has  been  interrupted. 

He  alluded  to  several  rare  species  of  mollusks  and 
other  marine  animals  that  are  occasionally  found  on  the 
Revere  Beach  during  the  lull,  or  after  the  close,  of  an 
easterly  storm. 

The  President  called  on  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  who  gave 
an  interesting  and  very  instructive  general  statement  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  hills,  and  of  the  existing  gla- 
ciers on  the  coast  of  Alaska.     He  showed  how  ridges, 
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like  the  hill  on  which  the  party  were  holding  the  meeting, 
were  made  by  the  masses  of  ice,  or  glacier.  Another  set 
of  hills  are  produced  by.  volcauic  action ;  still  another 
way  of  hill  making  is  by  the  bending  of  rocks  due  to  the 
continued  concentration  and  rending  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  This,  Prof.  Moi*se  said,  might  be  illustrated  by 
chains  of  mountains,  the  largest  mountains  b&ing  found 
on  the  borders  of  the  largest  areas  of  subsidence.  He 
illustrated  these  formations  with  a  piece  of  fruit  cake,' 
showing  how  the  cake  will  bend  and  finally  split,  exposing 
the  corresponding  strata  on  each  side  in  the  form  of 
mountain  chains  with  a  valley  between.  Prof.  Morse 
mentioned  Prof.  Niles'  exj^eriments  on  the  expansion  of 
rocks,  showing  that  lateral  pressure,  in  rocks  exists. 

Mr.  Geo.  Dixon  of  England  spoke  of  the  Winston 
dyke,  and  its  formation,  and  gave  a  description  of  the 
dyke  crossing  the  German  Ocean.  Prof.  Morse  re- 
marked on  the  fluid  nature  of  trap,  and  the  erosion 
caused  by  ice,  as  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  where  the 
matrix  of  sandstone  has  been  eroded,  leaving  the  trap 
standing  and  protecting  the  sandstone  below. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  said  he  had  looked  for  a  shell 
heap  said  to  be  on  the  point,  but  did  not  succeed  in  find- 
ing it.  Ho  therefore  gave  a  short  account  of  the  present 
Indians  of  the  plains  and  the  existing  Indian  War,  and 
endorsed  the  views  lately  expressed  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Mor- 
gan in  regard  to  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Indians. 

He  then  introduced  Dr.  G.  A.  Otis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Cu- 
rator of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Washington. 

Dr.  Otis  gave  a  bi'ief  account  of  the  life  of  the  Indian 
chief.  Sitting  Bull,  from  a  pictograph  made  by  that  chief 
and  now  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum.     Dr.  Otis  also 
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spoke  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  said  he  doubted  if  they  were  aware  of  the 
high  reputation  which  the  societ}'-  had  gained  in  the  esti- 
mation of  educated  and  scientific  men  away  from  its 
immediate  location. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Balgh  gave  an  account  of  the  few  minerals 
he  had  been  able  to  find  during  the  morning's  ramble. 
.They  consisted  principally  of  the  several  varieties  of  por- 
phery;  the  specimens  were  exhibited  and  elicited  some 
remarks. 

Mr.  Dixon  spoke  of  the  plants  he  had  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  remarked  on  a  plant  which  he  stated  should  be 
emblematic  of  America,  the  Upigea  repens^  as  he  thought 
there  should  be  a  flower  as  well  as  a  bird.  Mr.  Dixon 
also  discussed  the  question  of  what  the  shamrock  was. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Bancroft  asked  for  further  information  in 
regard  to  the  shamrock,  whether  or  not  it  was  the  same 
as  the  clover.  Prof.  Morse,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
believed  that  the  word  shamrock  was  known  before  clover 
wp  introduced,  but  that  afterwards  clover  took  the  name 
of  shamrock. 

Mr.  Bancroft  asked  if  our  common  plants,  weeds  for 
instance,  were  as  common  in  foreign  lauds  as  here.  Mr. 
Dixon  answered  that  many  flowers,  weeds,  etc.,  come 
with  civilization,  as  for  instance  the  wood-wax.  He  fur- 
ther alluded  to  the  trouble  we  should  probably  experience 
from  the  introduced  sparrow. 

Mr.  Putnam  mentioned  that  the  ornithologists  gave 
timely  warning  against  the  introduction  of  the  sparrow, 
and  in  regard  to  an  emblematic  plant  he  thought  that 
while  the  Epigea  as  a  flower  would  be  appropriate,  its 
present  want  of  a  popular  name  would  be  against  its 
general  adoption. 
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Field  Meeting  at  Manchester,  Thursday, 

August  10,  1876. 

Members  of  the  Institute  nud  their  friends  residing  in 
Salem  and  the  neighboring' towns,  took  the  morning  train 
for  Manchester.  On  arriving  at  the  station  they  were 
met  by  several  gentlemen,  and  conducted  to  the  Town 
Hall,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  day  by  the  courtesies  of  the  town  authorities^ 

After  A  cordial  welcome,  which  was  extended  by  Mr. 
Lewis  N.  Tappan  in  behalf  of  the  citizens,  the  jxirty,. 
increased  by  additional  arrivals,  separated  into  groups 
and  visited  the  several  places  of  interest  which  had  been, 
designated,  according  as  inclination  prompted.  Some 
went  to  Agassiz  Rock,^  a  boulder  of  very  large  size,  situ- 
ated upon  the  top  of  Beaver-dam  hill,  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  hall  on  the  Essex  road,  and  rests  upon  a 
small  point  of  another  rock  so  as  to  billow  an  open  space 

>See  Bulletin  of  Essex  Institute,  VoL  VI,  page  168. 
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between  it  and  the  underlying  ledge.    Several  years  since 
Prof.  Agassiz  visited  this  bill  and  was  much  interested  in 
this  particular  rock ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  field  meet* 
ing  of  the  Essex  Institute  in  this  town  during  October, 
1874,  several  members  visited  the  boulder  and  named  it 
^'Agassiz  Rock,"  in  commemoration  of  that  distinguished 
naturalist.     Some  went  to  Kettle  Cove  to  examine  two 
interesting  and  remarkable  natural  curiosities  located  in 
its  vicinity,  just  within  the  limits  of  Gloucester.     One  of 
these,  a  large  fissure  in  the  rocks  on  the  seacoast,  through 
iWhich  the  ocean  thunders  and  tosses  its  spray,  known 
^n»  "Rafe'a  Chasm."    The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
A  man  named  R'dph,  who  resided  near  by.     Its  length 
forms  A  right  angle  with  the  shore,  from  which  it  extends 
more  than  two  hundred  feet.     The  other  is  '' Norman's 
Woe/'  a  large  rock  lying  a  few  rods  from  the  shore  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  reef  of  stones  which  the  sea  leaves 
bare  at  Jow  -tide.     Longfellow,  in  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,"  has  iilluded  to  this  rock  and  given  it  a  kind 
of  immortality.      Eagle  Head,  and  several  of  the  fine 
beaches,  including  the^^musical  sandsj'  which  are  situated 
on  part  of  what  is  known   as  "Old  Neck   Beach,"  or 
'^Musical   Beach/' and  iire  alluded  to  in  a  notice  of  the 
meeting  on   Thui»day,  August  2,   1866,'  were  visited. 
This  rocky  coast  is  relieved  l>y  several  of  these  beautiful 
beaches,  especially  at  some  of  the  inlets  or  coves  which 
indent  \1\q  coast  and  ad<l  grotttly  to  the  attractiveness  of 
this  town  for  summer  residents.    J^verywhcro  the  land- 
scape is  most  picturesque  and  varied.      The  wotids,  in- 
tersected by  numerous  brooks  and  rivulets,  oficr  many 
inducements  to  the  botanist  to  make  explorations,  and  bo 
sure  of  a  reward  for  his  toil  in  the  obtaining  choice  spcci- 
«i       — ■ — ■ ■ — ■ —  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■         "^ 

'Sec  TroccedlngB  of  Essex  nstilute,  VoL  V«  page  57. 
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mens  of  ferns  that  thrive  so  luxuriantly  in  many  of  the 
cool  and  sequestered  places  there  found.  Also  other 
plants  that  thrive  in  this  congenial  soil  and  aspect,  speci- 
mens of  which  were  placed  upon  the  table  for  examina- 
tion. 

The  antiquary,  as  well  as  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
and  beautiful  in  Nature,  can  find  much  to  interest  him  in 
the  examination  of  the  old  records  and  in  gathering  up  the 
traditionary  lore  that  always  clusters  around  our  old  New 
England  towns.  Manchester  w:is  settled  about  1626,  and 
was  formerly  a  part  of  Salem,  and  kno\Vn  as  "Jeffrey's 
Creek,"  named  from  William  Jeffrey,  an  early  settler  and 
one  of  those  who,  with  Roger  Conant,  John  Lyford  and 
others,  separated  from  their  brethren  at  Plymouth,  about 
1624,  and  joined  those  of  the  Dorchester  Company  who 
bad  set  up  a  fishing  establishment  at  Capo  Ann,  and 
removed  thence  to  Salem  in  1626,  and  formed  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  the  colony  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay.  Incorponited  in  164U  as  Manchester.  An  interest- 
ing series  of  articles  on  "The  History  of  Manchester,**  is 
in  course  of  printing  in  "The  Beetle  and  Wedge,*'  from 
the  pen  of  John  Lee,  Esq.,  for  many  years  the  able  and 
efficient  town  clerk. 

At  1  o'clock  the  various  parties  reassembled  at  the 
Town  Ilall,  where  lunch  was  partaken,  and  the  afternoon 
session  was  held.  Many  citizens  of  Manchester  and 
places  contiguous  were  present. 

At  2.30  p.  M.  the  meeting  was  called  to  order.  The 
President  in  the  chair.  Records  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing were  read. 

The  Segretaby  announced  the  following  conxispon- 
dence: — 

From  Bern,  Die  Naturfor«chcodo  GeseHsohaft;  J.  S.  Boothbjr,  Philadelphia,  Aug. 
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t;  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Cciencefl,  Jaly  SI;  Calontta,  Geological  Siiirejof 
India,  Mar.  30;  Fraok  M.  EUing,  Philadelphia.  July  31 ;  Charles  Hammond,  Uon* 
•on,  Aug. ;  Henry  A.  Homes,  Albany,  July  22;  Mannheim,  Yerein  tar  Naturknnde, 
April  4 ;  Lewis  N.  Tappan,  Manchester,  Aug.  3. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions  to  the 
library:  — 

Sp  Donation. 

ALUtif,  Stephen  M.,  of  Boston.   lUsllglon  and  Science,  by  donor.   1  toL,  ISmo. 

Baxter,  J.  H.,  of  Washtaigton,  D.  C.  Medical  Statistics  of  the  ProToftt  MarsIuL 
Qcndral  Bureau.    Vols.  1, 9.   2  vols.,  4to. 

BOLLB0,  £.  C.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  10. 

Cloutmam,  Wm.  R.    Letters- by  Wm.  Warden.    1  toI.,  870. 

HUKT,  T.  F.  Now  York  Mirror,  1837-38.  1  vol.,  4to.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
Aug.    Centennial  Eagle,  July  4, 11, 18. 

Johnson,  Samuel.  Kcmick's  Exposition.  3  toIs.,  Byo.  Writings  by  Prof. 
Frisbce.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Salem  Directories,  1866, 1809. 1874.  3  toIs.,  8vo.  Memoir  of 
Dr.  Holly.  ItoL,  8vo.  Heayenly  UnioA.  lyol.,8vo.  Greenwood's  Miscellanies. 
1  vol.,  8vo.  Sermons  of  Consolation.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Revised  Statutes  of  Mass.,  1396. 
1  ToL,  8vo.    Greenwood's  Sermons.   2  vols.,  8vo. 

NoRBis,  0.  H.  Sermon  preached  at  Lexington,  Apr.  19,  1776,  by  Jonas  Clark. 
Ito  pamph. 

Palfbat,  C.  W.   The  American  State,  by  W.  G.  Dix.   1  vol.,  8vo. 

Payson,  E.  H.    The  California,  1846,  '47,  '48. 

Ferbt,  W.  S.,  of  Geneva,  N,  T.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  7. 

Putnam,  A.  P.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  Easter  Service  of  tho  Church  of  the  Saviour, 
Apr.  16, 1876.    8vo.    Discourse,  Jan.  0, 1876.    8vo. 

Putnam,  F.  W.  t>eclaration  of  Independence  and  Washington's  FareweH  Ad- 
dress.   1  vol.,  8vo. 

Sanbobn,  Geo.  Ma$s.  Legislative  Documents,  House.  2  volt.,  8vo.  Senate 
f  vols.,  8vo.    Order  of  tho  Day.    1  vol.,  8vo.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  75. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  education,  through  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner.  Re- 
poi-t  of  tho  Board  of  Education  of  New  York,  1874. 1875.  Maryland.  1874.  Connec- 
ticut, 1872. 1873,  1874,  1875.  St.  Louis,  18US-70, 1871-72.  Pennsylvania,  1875.  Iowa, 
1874-75.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  81. 

V.  S.  Depabtmekt  or  Interior.  Congressional  Documents,  Srd  Session,  IS 
Cong.  1  vol.,  4to.  Ist  Sess.,  43  Cong.  3  vols.,  8vo.  2Dd  Sess.,  43  Cong.  32  vols., 
8vo. 

U.  8.  EN0INEEB8'  Office,  through  Gen.  A.  A,.  Huhphrey,  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Bcpoi-t  of  Explorations  in  Utah  in  1859,  by  J.  H.  Simpson.  1  vol.,  4to.  Washing- 
Ion,  1875. 

U.  S.  PATENT  Office.  Official  Gazette.  May  30,  June  6, 27,  July  4, 11, 18, 25, 187i. 

By  Exchange, 

American  Association  fob  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Proceedings  oi; 
Aug.,  1875.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

£erlin,  Zeitschuift  fOb  DIB  OESAMMTEN  Natubwissensghaften.  Band  Xif 
Zii.    1875.    8vo. 

BOLOONA,  RiALE  ACCADEMIA  DHMLE  SciENZE.    Rcndiconto,  1875-76.  6vo. 

Boston  Public  Libbabt.    Bulletin  for  July,  1876. 

Bbemkn.  Naturwissknschaft  Verein  zu.  Abhandlnngen.  Band  iv,  Hell,  iv, 
1876.   Band  V,  Heft,  i,  1876. 
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BROmr,  KATUBFOii8GiiEia>BK  Vbrsikbs  nr.  VerhaDdlnngeii.  Bandxill.  8?o. 
Kfttalog.   8vo.  ' 

Canada,  Geological  Snsvsr  of.   Report  of  Progress  for  1874>75.   8ro. 

CHBMNITZ,  NATaRWISSENSCHAFTLICHBX   GSSELLSCHAFT  ZU.      BeHcht.      Jan., 

1873,  Dec.,  1874.    8to.    Phanerogamen  Flora  von  Chemnitz  nnd  Umgegcnd.    4to. 
Hljsziq,  Natusfohschbude  GSSELLSCHAFT  IN.    Schriften.   Band  ill,  Heft.  i?. 

8to. 

Fbankfurt,  Zoolooisckb  Gbssllsgizaft  in.  Zoologisohe  Garten,  Jahrg  xwl, 
170S.7-12.    1876. 

Pbetboro,  Natubfobschendbn  Gbsbllscraft  ZU.  Boriehte.  Band  vf,  Hell. 
It.   8vo. 

Lb  Mans,  d'Agricultubb,  Sciences  et  Arts  db  la  Sabthe.  Bulletin.  Tome 
xxiii.    1875. 

Marburg,  Gesbllschaft  zur  Bef5rdbruno  dbr  OESAMacTEN  Naturwi^ 
SBNSCIIAftbn  in.    Sitzangs-berichte  Jahrg.    1874, 1876.    Schriften.    1874.    Bro, 

Paris,  Francb,  Crosse  bt  Fischeb.  Journal  de  Concbyliologio.  Tome  xwL 
8e  S^rie.    No.  II.  1876. 

Paris,  Soci6tA  d'Accldcation.  Bulletin  Mensuel.  Tome  iil.  Nos.  8, 4.  1879. 
8vo. 

8' Gbavenhage,  Nedeblandsche  Entcimologische  Vereeniging.  Tijdt> 
otarilt  Voor  Entomologfe.    Achltieode  Deel  i,  11,  ill,  iv.    Afleverlng.    1874-75. 

Societb  Entomologique  de  Beloiqce.  Annales.  Tome  xvii;  Fasc.  1,  U. 
1874-75.    Tomexyiii.    Fasc.  i,  If,  111.    1875-76.    8ro. 

Tasmania,  Botal  Sogiett  of.   Notices  of  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the,  for 

1874.  12mo. 

Vbreins  fOr  Erdkunde.    Notizblatt^olge'iii,  Heft.  lAv. 

WiEN,  K.  K.  ZooLOGiscu-BOTANiscHE  GESBLLSCHAFT.  Verhandlungen.  Band 
zxv.    Jahrg.    1875.    8vo. 

WOrzburg,  Physikausch-medicinischb  Gesbllschaft  in.  Verhandlungen. 
Neue  Folge  ix,  Band  I,  ii,  Heft.   8vo. 

Publishers.  American  Journal  of  Science.  Beetle  and  Wedge.  BostoB 
Globe.  Bradford  New  Era.  Gardener's  Monthly.  Gloucester  Telegraph.  Hard- 
wlcke's  Science  Gossip.  Haverhill  Gazette.  Ipswich  Chronicle.  Lawrence  Amei^ 
lean.  Lynn  City  Item.  Lynn  Reporter.  Lynn  Transcript.  Nation.  Nature. 
Peabody  Press.  Sailors*  Magazine  and  Seamen's  Friend.  Salem  Gazette.  Saleoi 
Observer.    Salem  Post,    Salem  Begister.   Turner's  Public  Spirit. 

Tho  President  in  bis  opeuing  remarks  alluded  to  the 
great  pleasure  the  Institute  derives  in  holding  a  field  day 
in  this  town  or  vicinityi  a  locality  rich  in  all  that  interests 
the  student  of  Natural  History.  The  woods  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  sea-shore  on  the  other,  offer  an  extensive 
field  for  observation  and  study.  Meetings  have  been 
occasionally  held  near  this  great  belt  of  woods  that 
stretches  back  from  the  town  and  extends  somewhat 
parallel  with  the  coast  from  Beverly  to  Gloucester.  In 
one  part  are  the  Cbebacco  ponds,  a  cluster  of  lovely 
lakes  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  towns  of  Essex^ 
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Hamilton  and  Wenhaiti;  in  another  the  swamps  wbcro 
the  magnolia  gi'ows  in  superb  luxuriance,  and  also  near 
the  foot  of  the  trunks  of  some  of  the  lofty  piues  and 
hemlocks  that  little  alpine  plant,  the  Linncea  borealts^  ia 
found  ;  thus  representatives  of  the  flora  of  the  North  and 
of  the  South  find  here  a  congenial  soil.  He  spoke  of  bis 
familiarity  with,  and  wanderings  through,  these  woods 
and  along  these  shores  some  thirty  or  more  years  since, 
and  noted  some  of  the  great  changes  that  have  occurred, 
especially  by  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  thus  i*cnder- 
i|ig  available  the  land  adjacent  to  the  rocky  cliffs'  of 
the  coast  for  the  summer  residences  of  the  citizens  of  the 
metropolis.  Ho  recalled  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
early  field  meetings  in  this  town,  and  paid  a  passing  trib- 
ute of  respect  to  several  of  those  who  then  took  an  active 
part  in  our  doings  and  have  long  since  ceased  from  their 
labors. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Vice  President  F.  W. 
Putnam,  who  in  response  said  that  he  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  for  a  ramble,  as  he  did  not  arrive  until  noon. 
He  had,  however,  seen  a  number  of  Indian  articles  in  the 
house  of  General  Tannatt,  by  invitation,  and  he  had  beea 
much  interested  in  a  human  skull  found  in  Colorado  and 
now  in  the  General's  collection.  This  skull  so  closely 
resembled  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Algonquin  Indians, 
such  as  are  found  in  the  Ilidian  burial  places  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  had  belonged  to  an 
Indian  of  the  same  great  family  with  our  New  England 
tribes,  though  it  was  very  venturesome  to  attempt  to 
place  an  isolated  human  skull  in  its  proper  ethnic  group* 

Mr.  Putnam  then  gave  a,  general  account  of  the  several 
forms  of  skulls  pi*evailing  among  the  American  tribes, 
and  extended  his  remarks  to  a  brief  general  review  of 
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Indians  and  Eskimos,  and  their  rc^mblauces  to  othei*s  of 
tho  great  Mongolian  race. 

Tlic  President  remarked,  that,  in  this  centenuini  year 
of  the  Republic,  the  reminiscences  of  the  past  invohinta- 
rily  come  to  our  recollection.  On  this  occasion,  those 
relating  to  the  early  botanists  would  especially  claim  our 
consideration. 

One  hundred  years  since,  the  far-famed  Rev.  Dr.  M. 
Cutler,  then  the  minister  of  the  Hamlet  Parish  in  Ipswich, 
since  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Hamilton,  roamed 
through  these  woods  and  was  undoubtedly  collecting  the 
materials  for  his  paper,  published  in  1784,  in  the  fii*st 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Americim  Academy,  enti- 
tled "An  Account  of  some  of  the  Vegetable  Productions 
naturally  growing  in  this  Part  of  America,  botanically 
arninged."  Some  fifty  years  since  William  Oakes  of 
Ipswich,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  botinists  of  New 
England,  was  collecting  the  plants  of  this  region.  His 
writings  on  these  subjects,  and  the  beautifully  preserved 
specimens  in  his  herbarium  wliich  he  liberally  distributed, 
gave  to  these  woods  a  world-renowned  reputation  as  one 
of  the  natural  flower  gardens  of  America. 

The  President  then  ciillcd  upon  Mr.  John  Robinson  to 
give  some  account  of  the  botany  of  this  vicinity. 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  comparing  the  flora  of  Essex  County, 
particularly  that  of  Capo  Ann,  with  more  Northern  and 
Southern  regions,  said:  — 

We  have  here  representatives  of  both  the  White  Moun- 
tain and  New  Jersey  plants.  Of  the  species  growing  at 
the  base  of  the  White  Mountains,  there  are  several  Ferna 
and  Lycopods,  two  species  of  Viburnum,  tho  Stfiped 
Maple,  American  Yew,  Red-berried  Elder,  and  many 
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others;  while  along  the  coast  the  Alpine  Potentilla  is 
often  found. 

Of  the  southern  species  we  have  the  Magnolia  glauca, 
Yellow  Thistle,  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  The  White 
Cedar  {Cupressus  thyoides)  reaches  here  its  northern 
limit,  and  its  name  is  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
transferred  to  the  Arbor  Vitee  ( Thuja  occidentalis) ,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  confusion. 

Mr.  Robinson  spoke  of  the  water  plants  and  those  of 
the  seashore,  stating  that  there  was  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  species  tos  be  found  than  most  persons  supposed, 
and  considering  the  natural  features  of  the  region,  the 
Essex  Flora  might  claim  to  be  a  very  rich  one. 

The  carnivorous  habits  of  the  Drosera  were  then  de- 
scribed with  the  aid  of  a  diagram.  If  an  insect  alights 
on  the  leaf,  the  tentacles,  one  after  another,  curl  over  and 
entrap  it.  The  insect  is  digested  by  the  plant  and  then 
the  leaf  opens  again. 

Darwin's  experiments  with  this  plant  were  then  ex- 
plained. He  tried  placing  various  substances  upon  the 
disc.  Meat,  he  found,  was  enclosed  and  digested.  Ghiss 
was  enclosed  for  a  certain  time  and  then  rejected. 

Blowing  hard  upon  the  plant  had  no  effect  upon  it. 
The  secretion  he  found  was  almost  exactly  like  animal 
pepsin. 

In  another  genus  nearly  allied  to  Drosera^  the  Dioncea^ 
the  leaves  fold  over  and  inclose  insects,  which  arc  thea 
digested ;  but  in  this  case  the  leaves  are,  partly  open  at 
the  edges,  so  that  small  insects  can  escape,  the  larger 
ones  only  being  held.  These  leaves  will  repeat  the  proc- 
ess two  or  three  times.  Two  species  of  Drosera  are 
common  in  this  locality. 

The  remarks  were  closed  with  some  notice  of  a  cone 
which  was  imbedded  in  the  wood  of  the  tree,  and^exhib- 
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ited  by  Col.  Tannatt,     The  wood  had  grown  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  order  to  entirely  cover  the  cone. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  made  some  additional  remarks  con- 
cerning the  Drosera.  It  may  be  put  to  sleep  by  applica- 
tion of  ether;  paralyzed  by  pricking  at  a  certain  point; 
and  may  even  be  given  a  fit  of  dyspepsia  by  giving  it 
certain  kinds  of  food.  Prof.  Moi*se  also  described  the 
manner  in  which  grasshoppers  make  their  peculiar  chirp- 
ing noises,  and  the  notes  they  utter.  Sonjetimes  we  are 
almost  deafened  by  the  noise  they  make.  This  is  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  the  legs  up  and  down  against  the  wings. 
The  rasping  vibrating  surface  makes  the  noise  we  bear. 
It  is  so  high  in  pitch  no  musician  has  yet  recognized  its 
key.  In  fact  some  persons  cannot  hear  it;  they  aro 
sound-blind  to  sounds  of  so  high  a  pitch.  If  a  whistle 
be  sounded  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of  people  at  a 
successively  higher  and  higher  pitch,  there  will  be  finally 
some  who  cannot  hear  it,  and  as  the  pitch  is  raised  higher 
still  a  larger  number  of  persons  will  cease  to  hear  it. 
The  crickets  rub  the  upper  wings  against  the  under. 
They  have  a  note  for  sunlight,  and  a  different  one  for 
cloudy  weather.  The  males  are  in  this  case  the  singers. 
The  cicada  sings  by  means  of  a  tendon  stretched  across 
a  membrane  which  vibrates  like  a  drum  when  the  tendon 
is  pulled  or  twitched  rapidly.  The  vitality  possessed  by 
some  of  these  insects  was  dwelt  upon.  A  young  ludy  of 
Salem,  in  making  a  pre^^aration  of  a  grasshopper,  dis- 
covered that  after  the  head  was  removed,  carrying  with  it 
all  the  interior  portion  of  the  body  (disembowelling  it  in 
fact,  so  that  only  the  outer  skin  or  shell  with  the  wings 
remained),  certain  nerve  centres  in  the  rings  of  the  shell 
upon  being  pricked  caused  the  wings  to  flutter  rapidly 
for  some  time. 
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Ecv.  George  L.  Gleason,  of  Manchester,  extended 
greeting  to  the  members  of  the  Institute.  Natural  His- 
tory wns  out  of  his  lino  and  he  hud  never  given  much 
attention  to  local  history.  Ho  .referred  to  Mr.  John  Lieo 
and  Mr.  Lewis  N.  Tappau,  both  of  Manchester,  as  more 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  town. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  who  was  present  and  responded  as  follows : 

I  am  much  ^bliged,  Sir,  for  the  honor  you  do  me,  but 
I  feel  like  one  who  finds  himself  among  a  race  whose 
language  he  does  not  undei*stand.  I  should  be  very  glad 
instead  of  using  my  own  voice  to  hear  more  from  Prof. 
Morse  about  the  voice  of  the  grasshopper.  Little  was 
known  in  my  younger  days  about  these  things  of  science. 

We  were  taught  at  Cambridge  something  of  chemistry, 
and  a  very  little  about  geology  and  mineralogy.  But  I 
remember  when  I  first  went  to  live  near  the  Fulls  of  the 
Ohio,  I  one  day  found  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  petrified 
wasp's  nest  or  enormous  honeycomb ;  but  I  was  surprised 
afterwards  to  learn  that  it  was  a  fossil.  In  botany  wo 
were  taught,  at  Cambridge,  only  the  Linnsean  system; 
and  it  amounted  to  learning  the  names  of  orders,  genera, 
etc.,  and  we  found  it  not  very  interesting.  Professor 
Nuttall  was  there  then,  but  we  never  had  any  teaching 
from  him. 

I  was  reminded  while  listening  to  Mr.  Putnam's  ac* 
count  of  the  evidence  of  the  movements  of  races  on  this 
continent,  derived  from  the  characteristics  of  the  Indian 
skulls  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  that 
collateral  branch  of  knowledge,  comparative  philology, 
by  which  we  study  the  linguistic  characteristics  of  races. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  may  not  know  how  much  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  human  race  by  that 
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study.  If  wo  bad  been  told  a  few  ycnrs  ago  that  wo 
could  go  back  so  far  (some  two  or  thrco  thousand  years 
before  authentic  records)  in  the  history  of  our  race,  by 
the  study  of  huigunge,  we  should  have  thought  it  a  most 
amazing  statement.  But  such  is  the  fact,  as  I  can  show 
you.  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  Latin  came  from  the 
Greek,  but  we  now  know  that  it  is  the  oldest  language  of 
the  two.  It  has  long  been  known  that  there  are  words 
in  the  Teutonic  languages  which  have  a  remarkable  rela- 
tion to  words  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  but  this 
was  not  undei*stood  till  the  Sanskrit  language  began  to 
be  studied.  Sir  William  Jones  found  that  the  piincipal 
languages  of  Asia  and  Eui*ope  had  a  common  origin. 
Sanskrit  was  at  first  believed  to  be  the  original  parent 
language,  but  it  was  afterward  found  to  bo  the  elder  sis- 
ter. After  that  was  studied  wo  could  explain  many  of 
the  irregularities  of  tho  Greek  and  Latin  words.  This  is 
yery  apparent  in  tho  formation  of  the  substantive  verb, 
to  bo.  The  Latin  **Sum,  Es,  Est"  was  so  irregular  that 
it  was  thought  by  the  elder  grammarians  that  **Es/'  and 
^^Est,**  must  come  from  some  obsolete  root.  But  in  San- 
skrit wo  find  it'*A8mi,"I  am;  '^Asi,*' Thou  art;  **Asti,'' 
He  is, — which  makes  the  derivation  of  tho  second  and 
third  persons  plain.  In  the  Zend,  or  ancient  Persian,  it 
is  "Ahmi,  Ahi,  Asti.'*  In  the  Gothic  it  is  "Im,  Is,  Ist.** 
In  tho  Slavic  '^Ycsmi,  Yesi,  Yesto."  In  the  Irish  it  is 
^^Esnii,  Essi,  Esti."  So  tho  English  word  •'Daughter'* 
is  in  Sanskrit,  •^Duhitar;"  while  in  Greek  it  is  **Tbuga- 
teer.**  Here  the  Zend,  which  is  *'Dnghter,"  gives  the 
connecting  link.  Wo  now  know  what  tho  ancient  Greeks 
did  not  themselves  know, —  tho  origin  of  this  word  of 
theirs.  In  Sanskrit  it  means,  not  only  **  Daughter,"  but 
also  ** Milkmaid."    The  ancient  Arians,  a  piistoral  people, 
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and  keeping  mauy  cows,  euiployed  their  daughters  to 
milk,  and  so  the  one  word  was  employed  in  both  mean- 
ings. 

But  there  are  some  words  in  each  language  entirely 
distinct  and  peculiar  to  it.  We  see  the  reason  of  this. 
When  the  first  parent  race  emigrated  from  central  Asia 
and  swept  on  westward,  branches  turned  off  in  various 
directions,  one  to  the  south,  another  to  the  southwest, 
others  to  the  southeast  and  southwest  of  Europe,  etc. 
Branches  flowing  to  the  north  formed  the  great  Celtic, 
Slavic  and  Teutonic  races. 

When  these  tribes  separated  from  the  parent  stock  they 
must  have  taken  with  them  the  civilization  which  they 
had  before  separating.  So  the  several  branches  or  vari- 
eties carried  with  them  the  same  words  for  common  things 
which  they  all  had  when  together,  such  as  the  word  for 
^ House,"  showing  thsit  they  lived  in  houses  before  migra- 
ting from  their  ancient  homes.  Thus  too  wo  find  that  there 
are  similar  words  in  all  these  great  linguistic  streams  for 
ox,  horse,  sow,  mouse,  wheat,  clothes,  the  numerals  one, 
two,  three ;  also  for  plough,  hatchet,  hammer,  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  tin.  But  when  we. find  the  names  of  tho 
same  thing  differing  in  all  these  tribal  languages,  we  may 
be  confident  that  the  original  race  knew  nothing  of  it, 
and  did  not  use  it.  Such  words  as  that  for  sail^  or  that 
for  hoais^  propelled  by  other  means  than  simple  oai-s,  are 
not  found  common  to  all ;  hence  they  did  not  have  sails 
or  sail  boats  when  together. 

The  result  of  such  unexpected  new  discoveries  in  so 
old  a  science  is  finallj'^  to  bring  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  end  to  knowledge.  The  discovery  of  some 
new  instrument  or  method  of  investigation  will  open  to 
us  means  of  increasing  our  knowledge.  In  our  time  the 
wonderful  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  the  lines  in  the 
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solar  spectrum  bos  enabled  us  to  do  wbat  we  never  could 
have  done  before,  or  imagined  possible  to  have  done. 
There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  many  similar  potent 
instruments  for  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  Nature  are 
yet  to  be  discovered. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and.  gentlemen  of  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute, for  listening  to  me  so  patiently,  and  wish  you  all 
success  in  your  studies  in  these  deeply  interesting  depart- 
ments of  knowledge. 

• 

Mr.  RiCHAKD  H.  Dana  being  called  upon,  after  dis- 
claiming any  special  knowledge  of  the^ubjccts  discussed, 
saying  that  he  could  make  out  as  clear  a  case  of  ignorance 
of  scientific  questions  as  could  Dr.  Clarke,  related  in  con- 
firmation of  this  an  incident  at  his  father's  house  after  he 
had  graduated.  President  Woolscy,  who  was  our  guest, 
asked  mo  if  I  had  seen,  in  California,  the  cactus.  Not 
knowing  what  the  cactus  was,  I  endeavored  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  by  saying  that  I  had  not  been  in  the  interior 
where  the  rich  lands  and  gardens  were,  but  on  the  dry, 
sandy  seacoast.  My  family  were  somewhat  disturbed, 
they  being  aware,  as  I  was  not,  that  the  cactus  grew  in 
just  such  dry,  sandy  places.  I  then  described  a  large 
"prickly  pear,"  with  its  beautiful  flower  and  blossoms, 
which  we  found  on  the  coast,  and  this,  to  my  confusion, 
was  the  cactus  itself. 

As  Dr.  Clarke  has  said,  we  collegians  thought  moral 
science  the  only  important  study.  After  graduating  at 
Harvard  I  thought  of  taking  a  course  in  philosophy  with 
Professor  Marsh,  at  Burlington,  Vt.  He  asked  me  what  I 
knew  of  natural  science.  I  told  him,  nothing.  To  teach 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  thoroughly  (he  said) 
there  must  be  a  ground-work  of  the  natural  sciences.  The 
aying  of  this  foimdation,  I  found,  would  take  too  much 
time,  and  I  did  not  attempt  his  comprehensive  course* 
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I  thcrcforo  can  contribute  nothing  to  your  purposes.  But 
when  I  hnvo  such  an  oppoi*tunity  to  como  and  listen  to 
such  discussions  I  like  to  take  advaiitiigc  of  it. 

If  I  shall  not  be  occupying  too  much  of  your  time, 
Mr.  President,  I  will  give  an  account  of  my  visit  to  the 
volcano  of  Mauna-Loa  during  the  eruption  of  1859,  for 
the  most  illiterate  savage  ciui  describe  what  he  has  seen. 
The  lava  flowed  through  a  tortuous  course  of  forty  miles 
in  length.  I  procured  the  services  of  two  natives  with 
their  boat  to  take  me  to  the  place  where  it  emptied  into 
the  sea.  On  arriving  near  the  place  the  scene  became 
one  of  the  utmost  grandeur.  There  was  no  moon,  but 
the  stars  shone  with  that  brightness  which  is  never  seca 
outside  of  the  tropics.  There  was  a  light  and  pleasant 
breeze.  The  space  which  the  lava  occupied,  as  it  de- 
scended into  the  sea,  was  three  miles  in  width ;  that  is  to 
say,  not  in  an  unbroken  line,  but  pouring  in,  sometimes 
at  one  end,  sometimes  at  the  other,  and  again  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  lava  cools  on  the  surface  quickly  and  assumes  a 
dark  lead  color,  but  where  it  is  hot  and  flowing,  or  where 
ihlfi  crust  is  broken  through,  it  shows  a  beautiful  scarlet 
or  blood-red  color.  As  the  lava  flows  slowly  along  it 
meets  with  obstructions  and  resisting  forces  which  for  a 
time  create  a  barrier ;  but  after  a  while  having  risen  higher 
than  the  obstruction,  it  overflows,  and  finally  carries  away 
the  debris  and  bcar^  it  along  in  its  course,  where  it  tum- 
bles over,  sometimes  from  a  considerable  height,  a  mass 
of  lava,  earth  and  stone ;  and,  with  a  loud  hissing  noiso, 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  explosions  like  the  rattling 
of  small  arms  along  a  line  of  battle,  plunges  into  the  sea. 
The  molten  lava  heats  the  sea,  so  that  it  was  appreciable 
even  at  the  distance  1  was,  not  less  than  a  mile  away.  I 
endeavored  to  induce  the  men  to  tsiko  the  boat  nearer, 
but  nothing  that  I  could  oflcr  prevailed  upon  them  to 
do  so.     This  reluctance  arose  partly  from  their  supersti- 
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lion ;  tho  volcano  being  the  residence  of  theii^  goddess 
Pc16,  whose  nnger  was  evinced  by  its  thunder! ngs  and 
eruptions.  They  gave,  however,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
approaching  nearer,  that  the  heat  of  the  water  would  melt 
the  pitch  from  the  seams  of  tho  boat,  and  that  we  should 
all  sink.  Of  this  of  course  there  could  bo  no  danger, 
for  I  found  upon  placing  my  hand  in  the  water  that  it  was 
ju$t  a  little  warm. 

Imagine  such  a  scene  here ;  the  mountain  forty  miles 
away.  You  hear  of  tho  approach  of  the  lava  from  day 
to  day,  for  it  moves  8lo>viy  in  its  course  to  tho  sea. 
When  it  reaches  Manchester  it  destroys  this  place  utterly, 
removing  all  that  is  before  it,  the  houses  and  all  tho  work 
of  men's  hands ;  the  harbor,  creeks  and  all  vegetation,  in- 
volved in  one  general  destruction.  In  the  process  of 
time  the  lava  cools  and  cracks;  vegetation  starts  in  the 
scams  and*  crevices  of  tho  surface,  and  finally  a  new  soil 
covers  it;  and  you  have  a  new  harbor,  a  new  soil,  and  a 
new  town,  perhaps  a  mile  or  two  farther  into  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Lewis  N.  Tappan  was  called  upon  and  gave  a  b|'icf 
sketch  of  the  local  history  of  Manchester.  It  was  first 
settled  in  1626  by  a  few  fishermen  from  Cape  Aim,  Wil- 
liam JefTries,  William  Allen,  William  and  John  Norman 
and  others'  It  was  called  Manchester  simply  because 
many  of  tl>e  settlers  came  from  Manchester  in  England. 
Mr.  Tappan  thought  some  more  appropriate  name,  like 
Magnolia^  or  Masconomo  (the  name  of  the  Indian  chief 
who  brought  strawberries  to  Gov.  Winthrop's  party,  which 
landed  here  on  their  way  to  Salem  in  June,  1630),  would 
have  been  better.  He  then  referred  to  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  schooner  "Nancy,"  by  the  British,  at  Mingoe  a 
beach,  a.  d.,  1813,  and  to  the  fight  between  tha  Chesa- 
peake and  Shannon,  and  other  naval  engagements  that 
have  occurred  near  the  Manchester  shore. 
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Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol  remarked  that  ho  had  great  pleasure 
ia  seeing  the  cup  of  this  communion  table  passing  round. 
There  should  be  no  ^ar  between  science,  philosophy  and 
religion.  All  meet  on  common  ground  in  pui*suit  of 
knowledge.  Philosophy  must  reign,  but  must  not  goy- 
ern.  It  has  no  right,  as  religion  has  no  right,  to  shut 
out  any  facts  that  knowledge  finds.  Religion  reigns  over 
all,  but  without  injustice  to  any.  Life  is  the  nearest 
fact,  the  most  universal  thing.  The  mountain  crumbles, 
but  the  plant  springs  up  and  insects  grow.  The  trees, 
the  beasts,  and  the  men  are  of  one  stuff.  Who  can  say 
what  of  the  mountain  is  i|i  the  man?  What  of  granite  in 
the  plant?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  notion  of  a  Deity 
as  out  of  matter?  This  precipitate  of  mind  into  matter 
ever  tends  to  go  back  into  mind.  The  Agassiz  Boulder 
suggests  the  saying  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  mind  was  like 
one  of  those  Druidical  rocking-stoncs,  which  the  slightest 
touch  can  disturb,  but  the  greatest  power  could  not  over- 
throw. I  know  a  tree  near  hei-e,  three  hundred,  pcrhajfs 
five  hundred,  years  old.  We  think  the  tree  is  the  weak 
yielding  thing.  But  we  know  very  well  how  this  tree 
clings  to  the  rock  and  sucks  food  from  it,  as  the  child 
from  its  mother's  breast.  No  doubt  in  those  five  hundred 
years  that  ledge  has  changed  very  much.  The  rock  has 
crumbled,  but  the  tree  remains.  The  grea^  sentiments, 
the  religious  sentiments,  will  survive  after  all  these  hard 
elements  of  nature  have  melted  and  changed  and  passed 
away.  Here  is  illustrated  the  immortality  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  life. 

The  time  drawing  near  for  the  arrival  of  the  train  for 
Salem,  the  meeting  adjourned,  after  having  passed  a  voto 
of  thanks,  offered  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Upiiam,  to  the  town 
authorities  and  to  the  citizens  for  their  kindness  and 
courtesies. 
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Bboulaq  Mebtino,  Monday,  Ootober  2,  187G. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.     President  in 
the  chair.     Recoi*ds  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

Mrs.  Charles  Ai*ey  and  Mr.  John  P.  Rej'nolds  of  Salem 
ivere  elected  resident  members. 

Mr.  Akthur  W.  Footb  was  elected  the  cnrator  of 
Music,  vice  Mr.  C.  H.  Higbee  who  declined  a  reflection. 

Mr.  W.  D.  NoRTREND  stated  that  Mr.  R.  S.  Spofford 
of  Newburyport,  had  discovered  a  curious  oven  on  or  near 
his  grounds,  and  would  like  to  have  the  Institute  examine 
it.  He  also  tendered  Mr.  Spofford's  invitation  to  the 
Society  to  hold  a  field  meeting  at  his  place. 

« 

Mr.  James  Kimball  presented  several  coins. 

SEST.  Buxxinar.  Tin  7  (77) 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  in  behalf  of  the  author,  presented 
the  following  communication  :  — 

LIST  OF  BIRDS  COLLECTED  BY  MR.  CHARLES  LINDEN,  NEAR 
SANTAKEM,  BRAZIL.— Br  J/A.  ALLEN. 

Ix  February,  1873,  Mr.  Linden  left  New  York  for  Par4,  BrnzH,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  objects  of  Natural  History.  Arriving  at 
Para  at  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  he  found  the  constant  rains  and 
the  inundated  state  of  the  country  highly  unfavorable  for  bis  work, 
and  soon  pushed  on  to  Santarcm,  on  the  Amazon,  five  hundred  miles 
west  of  Pard.  Here  he  found  the  conditions  for  work  more  favorable, 
and  adopted  this  point  as  the  scene  of  his  labors,  spending  most  of 
his  time  here  from  early  In  April  till  the  end  of  July.  In  June  he 
made  an  excursion  to  Khomes,  sixty  miles  distant,  where  he  spent  a 
few  weeks,  and  in  August  passed  a  short  time  collecting  at  Anjos  and 
Marc^o,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  chief  part  of  the  collection 
was  hence  made  at  Santarem,  in  the  campos  and  sparsely  wooded 
region  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  notes  added  are  those  accom- 
panying the  specimens.  The  collection  was  made  chiefly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo51ogy,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
where  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Linden's  collection  of  birds  still  re- 
mains. The  collection  embraced  two  hundred  and  fourteen  speci- 
mens, representing  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  species. 

1.  Ttirdu8  alhiventris  Splx.^ 

2.  Mimus  satuminus  Llcht.    Santarem,  April  12 ;  common. 

3.  Donacohius  atricapilla  (Linn.).    Santarem. 

4.  Vireosylvia  agilis  (Licht.).    Rhomes',  June  18;  common. 

5.  Dacnis  cayana  (Linn.).    Santarcm,  April  12;  common. 

6.  Canute  cayana  (Linn.).  Santarem,  April  12  and  June  2;  conf- 
mon  in  thickets. 

7.  Tanagra  epUcopus  Linn.  Santarcm,  AprU  12  and  June  6 ;  com- 
mon in  thickets. 

8.  Tanagra  palmarum  (Max.).  Santarem,  June  5;  common  in 
woods  and  thickets. 

0.  Bamphocoelus  jacapa  (Linn.).  Santarem,  Marajo  and  Para; 
common.' 

10.  Lanio  atrlcapillns  (Gm.).    Santarem,  May^27;  not  common.  * 

11.  Tachyphonua  cristata  (Gm.).  Santarem,  May  27;  in  small  flocks 
in  thick  woods. 

^Tho  nomenclature  ndoptojd  in  this  pnpor  is,  witli  few  exception!,  that  of  Messrs. 
Sclater  and  Salvin's  "Noinonclntor  Avium  Neotropical! urn." 
*A  plantation  so-GaUed,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Linden's  notes  as  being  sixty  n&iles 
'  from  Santarem. 
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12.  SpermopJtUa  caataneiventrfa  (Cab.).    Santarem,  May  I ;  found 
among  the  reeds  along  edge  of  the  Amazon  River. 

13.  Spermophilua  mysia  (Vicill.).    Santarem,  June  5;  common  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  townx. 

14.  Paroaria  gularta  (Ltnn.).    Santarem,  May  1;  rather  common  in 
the  campos. 

15.  Sycalia  eolumhiana  Cab.     Santarem,  April  12;  in  small  flocks 
on  the  campos. 

16.  Ostinops  yuracarium  (Laft.  &  d*Orb.).    Snntarem. 

17.  Ostiwpa  crUtatus  (Gmah).    Santarem,  May  15;  common. 

18.  Casaicus  perticus  (Linu.)     Santarem,  April  10;  common  and  in 
full  plumage. 

19.  Icterus  croeonotua  (Wagl.)« 

20.  Molothrua  bonarienaia  {Gm.^t    Santarem,  June  5 ;  common  near 
the  town. 

21.  Gymnomyataxmelanieterua  (VlciW.).    Bhomes,  June  18 ;  Marajos, 
August  1 ;  common. 

22.  Leiatea  guianenaia  (TAnn.').    Santarem,  May  1-24 ;  common. 
28.  Caaaidix  oryzioora  (  Li  nn . ) . 

24.  Tocnioptera  neugeta  (Linn.).    Campos  near  Anjos  (eastern  part 
of  the  island  of  Marajos),  Aug.  1. 

25.  Toenioptera  velata  Licht.     Marajos,  August  1;  open  campos, 
rare. 

26.  Arundinicola  leucocephala  (Linn.).    Hhomes,  June  28;  common 
near  the  reeds  along  the  Tapajos  River. 

27.  Elainea pagana  (Licht.).    Santarem,  June;  very  common. 

28.  Myiodinaatea  aolUariua  (Vieill.).    Santarem,  May 1 19;  common 
about  clearings. 

29.  Megarhynchna  pitangua  (Linn.).    Santarem,  May  28;  common 
in  clearings  near  deep  woods. 

80.  Mymrchua  tyrannulua  (Muell.)*    Santarem,  May  28;  common. 

81.  Myiarchua  ntgricepa  Scl.    Santarem,  May  23;  common. 

82.  Empidonomua  vaHua  (Vieill.).    Santarem,  June  2;  common  on 
the  outskirts  of  woods. 

83.  Tyrannua  niveigularia  Scl.    Santarem,  April  12 ;  common  in  the 
open  campo. 

84.  MUvulua  tyrannua  (Linn.).    Marajo,  August  5;  very  common. 

85.  Pipra^  sp.  Incog. 

86.  Tityra  peraonata  Jard.  &  Selby.    Santarem,  May  24;  common 
in  flocks  In  deep  woods. 

87.  Pachyrhamphua  cinereua  (Bodd.).    Santarem,  June  5;  common* 
near  the  town. 

88.  PhcBnicocercua  camifex  (Linn.). 

89.  Querula  cruenta  (Bodd.).     Santarem,  May  18;  rare,  in  deep 
woods. 
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40.  PnrnariuM,  pp.  Incog. 

41.  Dnidrornis  mnUUjnUata  (LnlV.).    Rantflrcm.  April  20:  coininon. 

42.  Picolaptes  hiciUata  (Llclit.).  Saiittiruin,  April  8;  coiuiuou  In 
tlilckuU. 

43.  77^amn<>rA/Z?i«  lurtunm^  (LIclit.). 

41.  Tfiamnttpfiiltis  doliatfin  (IJiin.)*    Marojo,  Anpru^t  10. 

45.  Ithnpftterpe  torquata  (Bodil.)*  Deep  woudsi  uear  Sautarem,  Majr 
19;  coiiimoii. 

40.  Kupetumetia  macrura  (Gm.).  Campos  near  Saotarem,  April  20; 
common. 

47.  Lamportiis  gramdifua  (Gro.). 

48.  Lnmpornis  mnitffo  (Linn.).     Mamjo,  An^st  10;  common. 

49.  Thalitranin  niymfutriala  Gould. 
60.  Eurephnfa  rantlen  (VIclll.). 
51.  77ianmnlia»  finnasi  Won, 

62.  Ptnlager  nacuwla  (VIclll.). 

5:i.  ChonleUes  aculipennis  (Bodd.).  Common  lu  the  campos  near 
AnJo9,  August  5. 

64.  SMaipaU  rufirer^iz  f  Scl.). 

65.  Pintmnitn  mimUn»  {\A\\\\."),    Marnjo,  Anpriist  10;  common. 

5G.  CampephUnntnelnnolfucus  (Sjwu).    Santarvm,  June  6;  common. 
57.  Celeus  cUrinua  (Bodd.).    Sautarem,  lu  deep  woods,  April  10; 
common. 

68.  MomotuB  braailienais  Lath.  Rliomes,  June  29 ;  common  In  deep 
voodi*. 

69.  Ceriile  if trquala  (TAnn,),    Santarem,  June  5 ;  common. 
GO.  Ceryle  aninzona  (Lntli.). 

CI.  Ceryle  amerirana  (Gm.).    Santarem,  BIny  1;  rather  rare. 

C2.  Ceryle  titperctliosa  (Linn.). 

C3.  Troffon  mefannrun  Svr,    San tarcm.  May  18:  common. 

C4.  Troffon  merUHnnalU  Sw.    Santarem,  May  22;  deep  woods,  rare. 

G5.  lrngitnTiridU\M\\\.    Khonics,  Juno  28 ;  common. 

GG.  Galbnla  xiriiUs  Lath.    Santarem,  April  10;  common  near  streams. 

G7.  Bncco  tamatin  (Gm.).     Rhomcs,  June  0;  deop  woodsi,  rare. 

G8,  Monam  morphetts  (nalin).%  Sant;irem  (May  21),  and  Uhomes, 
June  29;  common  In  docp  woods. 

09.  Monaaa  ni'jri/ronn  (Spix).  Santarcm,  April  12;  common  In 
small  flocks  about  plantations. 

70.  Ckelidoptera  ttnebroaa  (Pu11.)>  Campos  about  Santarem,  April 
20. 

71.  Crotophaga  ani  Liun.  Rhomcs,  June  28;  common,  In  small 
flocks. 

72.  Crotophaga  mfijnr  Linn.    Rhomcs,  June  18;  In  small  flocks. 

78.  Viplopterus  uaniua  (Gm.).  Marnjo,  Au^ast;  in  small  flocks  of 
four  to  8CVCU  or  eight. 
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74.  Dromoexryx  pavonf nwjPelzeln. 

75.  J*iaya  cugana  (Lluu.}«    Suuturem,  April  18;  common  hi  thickets. 

7C.   COCCYOUS  MNPRNI,  11.  Pp. 

AboTd  olivaceons-irrnyi  with  bronzr  rcfleclions,  nml  tingeil  with  aFh  on  the 
head;  buneiilh  rlnereiuii',  fmUng  to  whito  over  tlio  nbtlonion;  i-omixo*  wholly  with- 
out riirouM;  uniler  side  of  wiiign  with  a  faint  o«*hrace<»ii8  tingo  at  the  baoe  <ir  the 
quills;  outer  rectrices  blacic,  bioadly  lipped  with  white;  middle  pair  like  the  baclc. 
wliolly  unicolor  (no;  darker  at  the  tip  as  in  C.  umerieanuM),  ll|»|ier  nianilible  and 
tip  of  lower  black;  rest  of  lower  mandible  and  the  edge  of  tlie  upi»er  at  the  bave, 
yellow.  Tail  much  gnuluated*  the  middle  reutrices  being  1*76  longer  than  the 
outer.    Lengtli,  10-60;  wing,  5-15;  tall,  5'iM). 

This  species  more  closely  resembles  C.  americanus  than  nny  other 
well-described  species,  froiu  which  it  differs  In  ItMcunsIdembly  smaller 
sides,  In  the  total  absence  of  rufous  in  the  remiges,  and  lu  the  strongly 
cinereous  color  of  the  lower  parts.  The  bill  and  the  full  arc  colored 
precisely  as  In  C  amtrkanuSf  except  that  the  middle  pair  cif  rectrices 
are  unicolor,  Instead  of  darker  near  the  tip.  The  dorsal  snrfaco  is 
also  of  a  rather  darker  tint,  with  rather  more  ash  on  the  head. 

This*  species  seems  to  also  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  C.  enleri 
Cab.  (Journ.  f.  Urn.,  xxi  Jnhr;;an;?,  p.  72,  Jan.,  1878),  with  which  it 
may  prove  to  be  Identical,  but  Cabanls's  very  meagre  description  Is 
lusnfHclent  to  enable  me  to  fUlly  decide.  I  hence  adopt  a  pnivlslonal 
name  for  the  species  above  described.  CabaniH*s  specimen  of  C\  euleri 
was  obtained  at  a  far  more  southern  locality, —  Cautagallo,  in  the  < 
J^rovince  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Of  the  C.  lindeni  I  have  but  a  single  example,  collected  by  Mr. 
Linden,  In  whose  honor  I  have  named  the  species,  at  Santarem,  April 
lU, 1878. 

77.  Bhamphastoa  erythrorhynehuM  (Gmel.).  Santarem,  April  and 
May ;  common  In  the  forests. 

78.  Bhamphaslos  arig  Viel.  Santarem,  June  5;  common  in  deep 
woods. 

79.  Pleroglo89Ui  aracari  (Linn.).    Santarem ;  common  In  the  forests. 

80.  SeteiiMera  maculiroatriB  (Licbt.).  Santarem,  May  18 ;  common 
in  deep  woods. 

81.  ^ra  arara?(na  (Linn.).    Santarem. 

82.  Ara  macavuana.    Marajo,  August  1 ;  rare,  In  small  flocks. 

83.  Conurus  aureus  (Gm.).    Santarem,  April  10;  in  small  flocks. 

84.  ConuruB  roseifrona  Gray.    Santarem,  May  28 ;  in  small  docks. 

85.  Srotoyerys  viretcena  (Gm.).    Santarem,  April  15;  common. 

80.  Pailtacula  pasurina  (Linn.).    Santarem,  June  1 ;  seen  in  small 
flocks. 
87.  Pidaatrix  torquata  TDaad.}* 
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88.  Anturina  nitida  (Lath.)*    SflntArem,  July  12;  ]d  deep  woods. 

89.  Asturtna  natt^  Scl.  &  Snlv.    Rliomes,  Jane  10;  near  clearings. 
1)0.  SpUoettis  ornatus  (l^aud),    Rliomes,  June  28 ;  rare. 

91.  Accipiter  bicolor  (VIclll.).    Sautarem. 

92.  Htfpotriorchis  ruflgularis  (Daud.).     Santarcro,  May  21;  deep 
woods,  rare. 

93.  JIarpagui  dlodon  (Tcmm.).    Santarem,  May  1. 

91.  Milvarjo  chtmachima  (Vlelll.).    Anjos,  August  8;  cam  pes,  rare. 
95.  Polybvrua  tharus  CMol.)*    Uhonics,  June  20;  rare.    Irb,  light 
browu. 

9C.  Cathai^s  aura  (JAnn.).    Marajo,  August;  common. 

97.  Plotus  anhinga  Llun.    MariOo,  August  8 ;  common. 

98.  Ardea  cocoi  Liun. 

fiO.  Ardeaegretla  (Gm.).    Santarcm. 

100.  4rdi*a  candidiasima  (Gni.)  Sautarem,  May  1 ;  singly,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon. 

101.  Titjrisoma  brasilienae  (TJnn.). 

102.  Cancroma  cochlearia  LUin.    Marajo,  August^;  common. 
108.  Ciamia  maguari  (Gm  ). 

104.  Tantalw  Idctdator  Linn. 

lOo.  Jb(8  rubra  (Linn.).    Mnrajo,  August  5;  common. 

106.  Theristicua  melanopia  (Gm.). 

107.  Platalea  qjaja  (Llun.).  Anjos,  August  1;  common  in  small 
flocks. 

108.  Columba  riffina  (Temm.),  Rhomes,  June  13;  In  small  flocks; 
not  common. 

100.  Zenaida  rvficauda  Bon.  Santarcm,  June  1 ;  in  small  flocks  on 
the  campos. 

110.  Chamcspelia  paaserina  (Jjlnn,),  Santarem,  June  5 ;  common  in 
small  flocks. 

HI.  ChnmcBpelia  talpacoti  (Tcmm.).  Santarcm  and  Rbomes,  in 
small  flocks  about  clearings. 

112.  Lrptoplila  rufaxilln  (Rich.  &  Bern.).  Santarcm,  June  6;  seen 
siujsly,  and  apparently  not  common. 

lis.  Pipile  cumanensis  (Jacq.).  Santarcm,  May  10;  deep  woods; 
not  common. 

114.  Ortalida  rtiftcepa  Wag}, 

115.  Odonlophorua  gnianenaia  (Gm.).  Santarcm,  May  27;  not  com- 
mon. 

lie.  Aramidea  mangle  (^Siplx). 

117.  Porphyria  parvua  (Bodd.).  Rbomes,  June  18;  commoBi  i& 
small  flocks. 

118.  Eurypyga  heliaa  VaWas. 

119.  Parra  jacana  (Linn.).    Santarem,  May  4;  common. 
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120.  Vanellus  cayanensis  (Om.). 

121.  uEtjifilUis  collaris  (VIelll.).    Anjos,  AnprnstS;  rntlicr  mre. 

122.  GaUinayo  frenata  (Max.).  Marnjo,  Au;jru.«t;  commou  in  xnarsliy 
grounds,  in  small  parties  of  tUvcc  to  five  individuals. 

123.  Ereunetes  petrificatns  (IH.)*  Marajo,  August  4;  common  in 
floclcs. 

124.  GamheWt  Jlavipes  (Bon.).  Marajo,  Angust  10-20;  common  in 
flocks ;  extremely  sliy. 

125.  Tt'ingoides  mncvlariua  (Linn.).  Santarero,  April  12;  common 
along  the  river  banks.  Specimens  were  obtained  both  in  the  mature 
and  immature  plumngc. 

126.  CrypturuB  cinereus  (Qmel.).  Santarem,  July  6;  common  in 
deep  woods. 

127.  CrypturuB  ohsoletns  (Temm.). 

128.  Crypturus  pUeatus  (Uodd.)* 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  October  16,  1876. 

Meetings  this  evening.     The  President  in  the*  chair. 
^In  tlie  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Ufham  was 
chosen  Secretary  ^o  tern.    Kecords  of  preceding  meeting 
read. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Kingsley,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Hance  of  Wbampoa^  China,  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member. 


Regular  Meeting,  Mondat^  November  6,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening.    The  President  iii  the  chair. 
Recoitls  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  F.  B.  Abbot,  Boston,  Sept.  6;  J.  A.  Allen,  East  Jafflrcy,  N.  H.,  Ang.  13;  E. 
P.  Boon,  New  York,  Nov.  1 ;  P.  S.  Bootbby,  Phllaileliitiia,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  1, 0,  Oct. 
1,  ii  BrMii,  Bureau  de  la  CommlBAioa  do  rEmpire;  Bnizelleii  Acad.  Boy.  dea 
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Sciences,  des  Lettres,  et  des  Beaux^arti  de  Belglqne;  BuflUo  Historicfil  Soeletjr, 
Sept.  7,  S6;  Cook,  Son  A  Jenkins,  PhUadelphia,  Auff.  15;  James  T.  Cran«,  Indian- 
apolis, Sept.  83;  DATcnport  Academy  of  Natnral  Sciences,  Sept.  lA;  George  D. 
Dimon,  Utica,  Sept.  1;  L.  P.  Farmer,  Pliiladelplila,  Sept.  6,30;  Samuel  A.  Green, 
Boston,  Ang.  14;  Frankftirt,  Senckenbergischen  Natnrforschenden  Oeseltschaft, 
Feb.  2tf;  Harvard  College,  Miisenm  of  Comp.  Zoology,  Oct.  11;  T.  W.  Higginson, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Oct.  6;  Ernest  Ingersoll,  New  Tork,  Sept.  87,  Oct.  11 ;  A.  C.  Ken- 
dall, Boston,  Sept.  13;  George  Collins  Levey,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  16;  George  Lin- 
coln, Hingham,  Sept.  19;  Lisbonne,  Acad.  Boyale  des  Sciences,  Aug.  S3;  J.  Dewitt 
Miller,  Cross  River,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  84;  London,  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Oct.  16;  Lyons, 
Soci^t^  d*Agriculture,  HIstoire  Naturelle,  et  Arts  Utiles,  July  80;  New  Hampshire 
Hietorlcal  Society,  Sept.  9;  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Sept.  6,  Oct.  11;  New 
York  Historical  Societ}-,  Sept.  8,  Oct.  12;  New  York  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion, Oct.  11;  Ohio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,  Sept.  7,  Oct.  IS;  Samnel 
C.  Oliver.  Philadelphia,  Aug.  19;  George  B.  Phippen,  Boston,  Aug.  SO,  Sept  7; 
John  8.  Pierson,  New  York,  Oct.  10;  H.  J.  Pratt,  Chelmsford,  Sept.  6;  F.  W.  Put- 
nam, Cambridge,  Oct.  84;  Aaron  Rlchaixlson,  Union ville,  Missouri,  Sept.  4;  Thos. 
S.  Roberts,  l^Itnneapoli«,  Minn.,  Oct.  89;  D.  A.  Rogers,  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  18; 
W.  Hudson  Stephens,  LowviUe,  N.  Y.,  July  16;  Wm.  W.  Stewart,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  80;  Stockholm,  Acad.  Roy.  Suedoise  des  Sciences,  Juil.  6;  Thomas'R.  Trow- 
bridge, New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  6;  United  States  Ceniennial  Commission,  Phila- 
delphia, Oct.  9;  Vermont  Historical  Society,  Sept.  7,  Oct.  M;  WHliams'  Lecture 
Bureau,  Boston,  Sept.  3. 

The  Librarian  reported  the  following  additions :  -^ 

By  Donation. 

Abbot,  F.  B.,  of  Boston.   Index,  Vols.  5, 6, 1874, 18iS.  S  vols.,  folio. 

BoARDSiAV.  Sam'l  L.,  OF  AuousTA,  Mx,  Rcport  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, 1878, 1873, 1874.    8  vols.,  8vo. 

BoLLita,  E.  C.  Unlversalist  Register,  17  numbers.  Centennial  Eagle,  Aug.  SS, 
89,  Sept.  5.    Miscellnneons  pa    phlets,  5. 

Buffalo  Youno  Men*8  Association.  Catalogue  of  the  Library,  l  vol.,  8vo. 
Buffalo,  1871.  First  Supplement  to  the  Cataloguey  8vo.  1872.  Annual  Reports  of. 
8  pamphlets. 

Foster,  W.  J.  American  Agriculturist,  1887  to  1873.  Cultivator  and  County 
Gentieman,  1870  to  1875.  The  Horticulturist,  1859  to  1866.  Journal  of  Health,  18S0 
to  1864.    New  England  Farmer,  1859  to  1864. 

Goss,  Elbridob  H.,  of  Mblrobb,  Mab8.  Historical  Address  at  Melrose,  July 
4, 1876,  by  donor.    8vo. 

Grbbn,  S.  a.,  of  Boston.  Historical  Address  at  Groton,  July  4, 1876.  Mlscel- 
laneons  pamphlets,  8. 

Hart,  C.  F.,  of  Puiladelphia.   Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  15. 

HUKT,  T.  F.  Reference  Catalogue  of  Current  Literature.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Geneal- 
ogy of  tlie  Hunt  Family.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Christian  Lyre  and  Supplement  1  vol., 
ISmo.  II iPtory  or  Miss  Meredith.  Vol.  I.  1vol.,  8vo.  The  Jilt.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Jubi- 
lee Memorial.    1  vol.,  8vo.    Anglo*Chinese  Calendar,  1854.    8  vols.,  8vo. 

Indiana,  GBr>LOGiCAL  Sctrvby  op.    Report  for  1^75,  by  E.  T.  Cox.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Kimball,  James.  Cn|>e  Ann  Advertiser,  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1876.  Proceedings 
of  the  G.  Roy.  Arch  Chapter  of  Massachusetts,  Jan., -Dec,  1874,  Mar  9,  l)eo.,  1875. 

Lawrence,  Abbotf,  of  Boston.  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  Niagara  Falls  In  1806, 
by  Timothy  Bigelow.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Lbb,  John  C.   Conuneroial  Bulletin,  June,  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct,  1876. 
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Bf  Afciaxo,  Hichaud  C.   Boston  Diilly  AdrertMer,  An^.,  Sept,  1878. 

Mbkbitt.  L.  F.    Edscx  Coiiniy  Mercury,  Beptt  Oct.,  Itf76. 

^ILL8.  ROBEBT  C.  WbitakeHs  Almanac,  Idltli  1875,  1876.  Cbristian  Obsemi- 
tory,  U  numbers. 

Kbwhall,  Thomas  A.,  of  Gbrhaxtowx,  Pbnk.  EogUnd  and  Wales,  Betunia 
of  Ott'uem  of  Lanci,  187^.    3  voli*.,  4to. 

Korthey,  \y.    The  Spectator,  40  numbers. 

Olivbk,  8.  C.  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  lUilroad  and  tVarebouFe  Commission  of 
nis.,  1875.  1  vol ,  8vo.  Report  ol*  Supt.  of  Publio  Instruction  of  Cnl..  1871-75.  1 
to1.,8vo.  Prisons  and  I'unitenllarles,  1876.  lvol.,8yo.  Miscellaneous  pnmpblets, 
85. 

OURT,  An'Prkw  /,  OP  HARRI8BURG,  Pknx.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Publio 
Charities  of  Punn.,  1875.    1  vol ,  8vo. 

Pai.fuay.  C.  W.    Every  Sntunlny.  67  numbers.    Misccllannons  pamphlets,  61. 

PBKKIX8,  SAM'i«  C,  ov  1'iiii.AiiBLPHiA,  I'RNN.    Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  8. 

PfliPi'KX,  GEO.  D.    Publiu  l>«»cuineuts  and  Directories,  2:s  toIh.    8vi». 

PUTKAM,  Miis.  EiiEM.    Mixwlliineous  books,  6U  vols.    Piimphlets,  735. 

Putnam,  F.  W.  New  York  Tribune,  June,  July,  Aug.,  1876.  Misoellaneoat 
papers,  i:i. 

QuiNcr.  Edmund.  Sprechcs  deliveretl  in  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  by  Joslah 
Quincy,  180.V181t.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

lii>HiN80N,  John.  '  Misrellanoous  pamphlet*,  75. 

6BWALL,  C.  C,  OF  Mbukield,  Ma88.  Bl-Cvutcnnial  of  the  Burning  of  ftledflcld, 
167't,  187U.    8vo. 

Spofford,  a.  R  ,  of  Wabhingtox,  D.  C.  Catalogue  of  Bsoks  added  to  the 
Library  or  Congress,  187^'-75.    I  vol.,  8vo. 

Stickney,  M.  a.    MIscellancouH  C'dlege  |»arophlets,  8. 

Sto.\k,  I).  \V.  Boston  Directory,  1833.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Exeter  and  Now  Market. 
1873.    I  vol.,8vo. 

Trowbridge,  Thomas  R.,  of  NE.r  Ha  vex,  Cohx.  Genealogy  of  the  Trow- 
bridge Fiimily.    1  vol.,  8va. 

Ukknowx.    The  Now  Century  for  BIny,  Juno.  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  O-t.,  1876. 

U.  b.  Department  of  State.  Repuris  upon  the  Vicuna  Exposition  in  1873.  4 
TOU.,  8vo. 

U.  8.  Engineer  Department.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Zoology,  Vol.  V.  1  vol. 
itn. 

U.  S.  Navy  Department.  Sanitary  and  Medical  Reports,  1873-74.  1  vol.,  8ro. 
UiHlical  Krtsays.    1  vo] ,  8vo. 

Upiiam.  \V.  I>.    T\venty-i»econd  Registration  Rt*|iort,  Rhode  Island,  1871.    8ro. 

Waters,  K.  Stanley.    Misc«*lliineous  pumphletK,  OS. 

White,  \V.  O.,  of  Keene,  N.  11.  lilsloilcal  Address  in  Kecne,  N.  II.,  July  4t 
187J.    8vu. 

WiLLHON.  E.  B.  Unitarian  Review  and  Religious  Mngnzinc,  1874-75.  Tiie  Bad!- 
ail,  IS^LVTI.    Dialngiies  on  Theolagy*    1  vol.,  8vu.    MiscelianeoUd  pnmi)ldvts,  43. 

WiNTHUOP,  It  C  •  OK  B«>8Ti>N.  Oration  liui'ore  the  Cily  Council  and  Citizens  of 
Bt>»t4m,  July  4, 1870.  8vi>.  Pi'uceedingd  of  the  Trustees  at  thuir  Anuual  MoeUog 
of  ihe  Pe.ibiHly  Educational  Fund,  Aug.  3, 1876. 

D'j  Exchiinfj^, 

AC.IDftMIE  ROYAI.E  DE8  SCIENCES,  DKJB  I.ETTRE8  DB  BBr.OIQUR.  Btllletlns, 
Sme  Sci'ie.  Toniu  x.\xviii,  xxxix,  xl.  1871-7'>.  8v>j1s.,  8vo.  Annu.itro,  1875,  1876, 
2  vnN..  l2mo.  ^ 

American  ANTiQUARiAX  Society.   Proccetllngs  cf.    Apr.  S6, 1876.  8vo. 
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Bbb^t,  NATORVORMnraB  GnsLUosAVT.  lUttheOaDgto.  JaM^  ISM.  KM. 

08-905.    8vo. 

BnwicxBinms  if aturaust  Club.  ProoMdtagB  ofthei  Vol.  tQ.  Vo.  IIL  ifltSS. 

BiMTOX  ATUBNAI7X.    CaUdoffue  D.  to  H.    ItoK,  8?o. 

JBosTOir  Public  Librakt.  Annaal  Report,  I876w  8to. 

Boston  Sooibty  of  Natural  Hibtort.  Prooeedings.  Yol.  xrili.  JaiLf-Apr., 
1876. 

BBUXSL&R8, 8ooi*Tft  BlALAOOLOoiQUR  BR  BRLOiquB.  AiuialeB,  Tome  I,  n,  flU 
Ir,  rM,  ix«  1808-1874.  6  toU.,  8vo.  Frooes  Torbeaux  daa  SeaRoea,  Tome  iU,  It. 
1874. 1875. 

Buffalo  Historical  Socirtt.  ReTlscd  Charter  of  the  Cttf  of  Boffalo,  18S0^ 
IBB,  1858.  8  vols.,  8?o.  Bnffalo  Dlrectok-lBii,  1880  to  1875.  7  ▼ola.,  8ro.  Buflkto 
and  £rle  Co.  Director/,  1870.  1  toL,  8vo.  Business  Diroctorj,  1884, 181B.  S  vol*., 
Svo. 

BiTFFALO  Socirtt  of  Natural  ^lEKORB.  Bnllotln.  Vol.  8,  No.  s.  1876.  8ro. 

Calcutta,  GisoLootGAL  SURYBY  OF  IMDU.  Uemoirs.  Series  Ix,  pi.  IV.  ItfTS. 
4to.   JJemolra.    Vol.  xl,  pt.  II.    1875.   8?o«    Becords,  Vol.  iz,  pt.  I.    1876.   8ro. 

Canadian  Ikstitutr.   Joumai  of  Soienoe,  Lltoratnre  and  Uistory.  Oct.,  ISTQi. 

Davbkfort  Acadrmt  of  Natural  Scirncbs.  Proceedings  of.  VoL  I.  1861- 
1876.    8iro. 

DRBSUBN,  NATURWISSRNSCHArrLICHBN   GBSBLLSGHAFT  **lBI8**  IN.    SitSOngB- 

Bericbto  Jalirg.   1870.   Jaa.-Juni.   8vo. 

ITrankfukt,  SRN'CKRNBBRaisoHK  Naturforbchcnpr  Grbrllbcbaft.  Berl^t 
1874-75.   8vo.    Abhandlungen  Bd.  x,  Ueft.  1, 8, 8, 4.    1870. 

FRANKFusrr,  Z0ULU018CHR  Grbbllchaft.  Zoologtscho  Garten,  Jalirg.  ztIL 
1870.    N08.1-9.    8vo. 

Gboroia  Historical  Socirtt.  Beaonrces  of  the  Sonthcm  Fields  and  Foreato, 
by  Franuld  R.  Porcher.  1  vol.,6vo.  Antlt|iillies  of  the  Sovthem  Indiana.  1  roL« 
8vo.    Siege  of  Savannali  in  1779.    1  rol.,  4to. 

LR  Mans,  SociRrft  d'agriculturr  Scibncrs  rt  Arts  0R  la  Sarihr.  Bul- 
letin.  Tome  xxlv,  lor  et  8d  Trlroe«tres,  1870.   8vo. 

LTON,  SOOI&Tfi  D'AORlCULTURR,I>*tIlSTUIRB  N ATORRLLR  RT  DRB  ARTS  UTXLBB. 

Annates.   Oe  SMe,  Tome  vl,  187J.    Tome  vli,  1874. 

Lyon,  Soci6t£  Linn JBNNK.    Annales.    Tome  xxi,  xxil.    1874-75.    8  ▼o1s.,8to. 

Mannheim,  Vrrkin  fOr  Naturkunor.  .Talirojiberiobt,  187U,  1871, 1871, 187S-74. 
19mo. 

BIinnrSota  JltSTORlCAL  SociRTT.  History  of  St  Panl  and  tho  County  of  Bana- 
sey,  by  J.  F.  Williams.    1  vol..  8vo. 

Nkw  England  Uistorio-Uexbalooical  Socirtt.   Register  for  Oct..  1876. 

Nbw  York  Genbalugiual  and  Biographical  Society.  Bocord  for  Oct., 
1870.    8vo. 

Paris,  Archiv  fur  Anthropologib.   Band  ix.   Mai,  1870. 

PeaBudy,  Pkad«>dy  Institute.    Amuinl  lleport,  1876.   8vo. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HlSTi»RlCAL  SOCIETY.    Memoirs,  Vt»l.  xli.    1  TOl.,  8yo. 

S'Gravrnhaoue.  Entomological  Societb  of  the  Nrtubrlaxdb.  T^ds- 
chnlt  Voor  Bntomoloicic,  1875*70.    8vo. 

Somersetshire  a rchjeological  and  Natural  Histort  Socirtt.  Proceed" 
Ings,  1875.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Stockholm,  Konoliga  S\'bnska  Tetbxskaps-Akademibn.  Handllngar  Bd. 
ii.    187i.    4to.    B.hnng,  B<1.  iU,  So,  1.    OiVemigt,  Arg.  xxxli.    ISH^.    8vo. 

St.  Prtersbourg,  L*ACADfcMiK  iMPfcKiALE  DBS  SCIENCES.  Tableau  G^n^ral 
des  PuUHcHtions,  Ut  PL   Hvo.    1872. 

WnRZBURG,  PursiKALiscH-MEDiciNSCRB  G BSBLLSCUAFT.  Veriiandluageo,  iz 
Bd.,  iU  A  It  lIoA.   x  Bd.,  i,  11  HelV    1870.    8?o. 
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•  PiTBUSRnu.  A.merioan .  Joamal  of  EdncAtioB.  AmeHoan  KataraliBt.  Beette 
and  Wedge.  Boston  Globe.  Voropean  Mall.  Gtoncester  Telegraph.  HaTerhill 
Gaa^tte.  Ipswich  ChronMle.  Lawrenoe  Ameriean.  Lynn  City  Item.  Lyna 
Bapoiter.  Lyno'Transeript.  Nation.  Mature,  fialem  Gaaette.*  Salem  OiMerTer. 
Salem  Post.   Salem  Begisler. 

•  Mrs.  Orace  A.  Ellis,  of  Swampscott,  was  elected  a 
resident  member. 

Mk*.  David  Finoree  having  declined  the  office  of 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Hbnrt  M.  Bsooes  was  imanimoiisly 
elected  to  the  o£ice. 

Mr.  Caleb  Cook  presented,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lefavor,  a  series  of  twenty  photographs  of  Salem  and 
vicinity. 

Mr.  Alfred  Peabodt  presented,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  A. 
S.  Peabody,  specimens  of  fishes  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Hunt  offered  the  following : 

Whe^^aa^  it  is  understood  that  the  Old  South  Preser- 
vation Committee,  of  Boston,  propose  holding  an  Exhibi- 
tion of  Historiciil  Belies  for  the  benefit  of  the  Old  South 
Fund ;  and  whereas^  the  Essex  Institute  wishes  to  avoid 
any  action  which  might  conflict  with  such  exhibit;  it  is 

Voted^  That  the  Exhibition  of  Historical  lilies  pro- 
posed to  be  holden  by  the  Institute  the  coming  winter  be 
postponed  to  another  season,  and  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  present  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  to  Col.  F. 
M.  Etting,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  kind  offer  to  loan  a 
collection  of  valuable  relics,  and  inform  him  of  the  rea- 
son for  postponement. 

Vice  President  A.  C.  Goodell  offered  the  following : 

W/ierea^y  The  Essex  Institute  has  witnessed,  with  ad- 
miration, the  labors  of  those  citizens  of  Philadelphia  whor 
have  joined  in  collecting  for  exhibition  during  the  pro- 
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grcss  of  tho  International  Exhibition,  such  historical 
relics  and  docnmcnts  as  would  tend  to  excite  patriotism, 
and  more  strikingly  illustrate  tlie  pntgress  of  our  country 
from  the  earliest  colonial  period,  bo  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Institute  express  to  Col.  F.  M. 
Etting  and  Charles  Henry  Hart,  Esq.,  and  to  those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  were  associated  with  them,  its  high 
appreciation  of  the  courage  with  which  they  undcrtcKik, 
and  the  discretion,  energy  and  perseverance  with  which 
they  have  conducted  the  trnly  National  Exhibition  at  In- 
dependence Hall,  and  in  tho  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ia 
Philadelphia  during  the  past  summer. 

It€8olv€(h  That  tho  Secretary  be  instructed  to  present  a 
copy  of  tho  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  to  Col. 
Etting  'and  Mr.  Hart,  with  tho  request  thsit  they  will 
communicate  tho  same  to  their  associates  iu  such  mauuer 
as  they  shall  find  most  convenient. 


Begular  Meeting,  AIokdat,  Novembeu  20,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening.  The  President  in  tho  chair. 
Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

The  subject  of  lectures  tho  coming  season  was  fully 
discussed,  and  a  programme  was  presented  by  the  lecture 
committee. 

Mi*.  H.  H.  Edes  of  Charlestown,  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 
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Begxjlab  Meeting,  Monday,  December  4,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening.     The  President  iu  the  chair. 
Records  of  preceding  meeting  read. 

s 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  correspon- 
dence : — 

From  J.  A.  Allen,  Cambridge,  Nov.;  Belftist  Natnral&t  Field  Clnb,  Sept.  7; 
Charles  A.  Bomis,  Marlborongli,  N.  H.,  Aug.  3;  George  B.  Blodgette,  Rowley,  Not. 
80;  S.  I».  Bonrdronn,  Augusta,  Me.,  Not.  17, 87;  Henry  Breed,  Lynn,  Nov.  18;  Cher* 
bonrg,  Soci^te  Nationale  des  Sciences  Naturellee,  Oct.  13;  C.  Cushing,  Boston,  Nov. 
16;  C.  W.  Eaton,  Wnkofleld,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  8;  Cliarlos  Wyllys  Elliott,  Cambridge. 
Nov.  1;  Grace  A.  Ellis,  Boston,  Nov.  18;  Eniden,  Naturforschendc  Gescllschaft, 
Sept  1;  Frank  M.  fitting,  Thiladelpbia,  Nov.  80;  A.  W.  Footc,  Boston,  Nov.  9;  A. 
C.  Goodell,  Jr.,  Nov.  85;  A.  F.  Gray,  Danversport,  Nov.  18;  KJobenhavn,  Defe  K. 
Danske  videnskaberncs  Selskab,  Oct.  17;  F.  LeBaron,  Boston,  Nov.  18;  J.  D.  Mil- 
ler, Cross  River,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14;  W.  S.  Nevins,  Nov.  28;  S.  C.  Oliver,  PJiiladelphia, 
Nov.  81 ;  Page  Belting  Co.,  Concord,  N.  11.,  Nov.  17;  J.  S.  Pierson,  New  York,  Nov. 
15, 17, 23, 24;  II.  Reed,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  11, 15;  Abby  S.  Richardson,  Bo.>>ton,  Nov 
18;  T.  8.  Roberts,  Minneapolis.  Nov.  Hi;  C.  Saltonstallf  Nov.  25;  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, July  26;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Nov.  10;  J.  A.  Vinton,  Winchester, 
Nov.  24;  Zurich,  Naturforschende  Gesellschaft,  Aug. 

Dean  Dudley  of  Wakefield,  was  elected  a  correspond- 
ing member. 

Vice  President  F.  W.  Putnam  presented  to  the  soci- 
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ety,  in  behalf  of  the  author,  a  work  by  Dr.  George  A. 
Otis,  U.  S.  Army,  containing  a  list  of  the  human  crania 
and  skeletons  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  at  Washington.  Mr.  Putnam  said  that  this 
work  was  very  complete  in  the  measurements  given, 
and  was  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  as  a  work  of 
reference. 

Mr.  Putnam  read  a  communication  on  the 

BIBDS  OF  KORTH-EASTBRN  ILLINOIS. 
Br  E.  W.  Nrlsok. 

The  region  about  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  IlHnols, 
presents  an  unusually  fertile  Add  for  the  ornltfiologlst.  Situated,  as 
it  is,  midway  between  the  wooded  region  of  the  East  and  the  treeless 
plains  of  the  West,  with  the  warm  river  bottoms  of  the  South,  rich  in 
southern  species,  extending  within  a  comparatively  short  distance, 
and  the  Great  Lakes  upon  the  north,  North-eastern  Illinois  forms  a 
kind  of  *^four  corners"  where  tlie  avlan-fauns  of  four  regions  inter- 
grade.  To  the  proximity  of  Lake  Michigan  we  are  indebted  for  a 
number  of  more  or  less  strictly  maritime  species,  among  tlie  most 
important  of  which  are,  during  summer,  Ammodromus  caudacutus^ 
.JSgialUis  melodua  and  Anas  obacura,  and,  during  the  migrations.  Strep- 
ailas  interpreSf  Tringa  bonaparUi,  T,  maritima,  7\  canuta,  Calidris  are- 
naria,  with  all  the  common  water  birds,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
found  upon  the  coast  at  that  season.  In  winter  the  list  is  larger, 
during  which  season  are  found  Histrionicus  torquatits,  Harelda  glacialis, 
the  three  species  of  (Edemia^  Somateria  mollissimaf  S.  spectabUis^  iSter^ 
corariu8  pomatorhinua,  Larus  glaucus,  L.  leucaplerua,  L.  marinua^  and 
Si88a  tridactyla. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  southern  species  occur  only  in  summer, 
vwith  the  exception  of  Lophophanes  bicolor,  which  is  found  only  in 
winter.  The  principal  southern  species  arc :  Mimus  polyglottusy  Paru$ 
»earolinen8ia,  7'hryothorus  ludoticiaiiuSf  T,  bewickif  Frotonotaria  cUreOt 
Dendrccca  var.  albilora,  D.  cceruleat  Oporornis  formosua^  Icleria  virens, 
Myiodioctea  mitratus,  Pyranga  aeativa,  Collurio  var.  Indotidana,  Cardi- 
nalia  virginianuSf  Centurus  carolinus,  Nauclerus  forfleatusj  lihynogry- 
phusaura,  Tantalus  loculator,  Qallinula  maninicat  Porzana  janiaicensis, 
Suima  regia  and  S.  antillarum. 

We  have  also,  either  as  residents  or  transient  yisitants,  the  follow- 
ing western  species:  MyiadesUa  townsendif  Vireo  belli  (breeds),  i/ie»- 
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peripKona  vespertina,  Pleclrophanes  pictuSf  Ammodromus  leeanteiy  Zono* 
tridiia  var.  intermedia,  Z.  coroncUa,  Z.  querulea,  Spizella  pallida 
(brcedtf),  EremophUa  var.  leucolmma  (breeds),  Slumella  var.  neglecta 
(breeds),  Scolecophagus  cyanocephalus.  Pica  var.  hudsonica,  Chordile$ 
var.  henryi  (breeds),  Buteo  var.  calurus  (breeds?),  B.  noainsoni 
(breeds?),  Tringa  bairdilt  SUganapus  toileoni  (breeds),  and  nameroas 
others  less  strictly  western. 

A  belt  about  twenty-five  miles  wide,  bordering  Lake  Michigan  in 
Illinois,  will  include  the  field  of  the  present  paper.  A  few  species 
talcen  during  the  migrations  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  have  been  added. 
Although  this  locality  is  not  situated  within  the  precise  limits  of  the 
region  to  which  this  paper  is  limited,  It  being,  however,  but  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  Illinois  state  line,  upon  the  Lake  shore  and  In  the 
direct  line  of  migration,  It  would  seem  extremely  Improbable  that  a 
northward  bonnd  species  taken  at  Racine  should  not  have  passed 
through  the  adjacent  portion  of  Illinois. 

Not  only  Is  the  Influence  of  the  Lake  upon  the  fauna  shown  by  the 
occurrence  of  numerous  species  of  birds,  attracted  by  the  presence  of 
a  large  body  of  water  with  Its  congenial  surroundings,  but  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  Lake  upon  the  climate  and  the  vegetation  In  its  immediate 
vicinity,  has  a  marked  infiuence  upon  the  list  of  summer  residents. 

As  Is  well  known,  the  country  bordering  upon  the  Great  Lakes  pos- 
sesses an  average  lower  temperature  during  summer,  and  a  higher 
temperature  during  the  winter,  than  the  surrounding  districts.  This 
has  a  decided  effect  upon  the  movements  and  distribution  of  the  birds 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  large  bodies  of  water. 

This  infiuence  is  seen  in  a  retardation,  often  of  a  week  or  more,  in 
the  spring  migration,  and  in  the  scarcity  of  small  woodland  species 
during  the  breeding  season.  Although  birds  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous here  during  the  migrations,  and  the  number  of  species  found  dur- 
ing the  summer  compares  favorably  with  the  number  found  at  the 
same  season  in  other  local  Hies  having  the  same  latitude,  they  are 
represented  by  decidedly  few  individuals.  This  fact  is  especially 
noticeable  after  one  has  passed  a  day  in  the  marshes  of  the  vicinity, 
where  the  abundance  of  numerous  marsh  and  water  birds,  both  in 
species  and  individuals,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  the  woods  were 
equally  favored. 

The  limits  of  the  field  discussed  In  this  paper  embrace  two  connties. 
Cook  County  upon  the  south,  and  Lake  County  upon  the  north.  Each 
possesses  certain  topographical  peculiarities.  Cook  County  is  mainly 
prairie  land,  Interspersed  with  ridges  and  groves  of  timber,  the  for- 
mer of  which  generally  extend  parallel  to  the  Lake  shore.  Near  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  county  the  surface  of  the  prairie  is  bot 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  lake.    Through  this  county  flows  the 
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Calnroet  river,  along  which  are  extensive  marshes,  which  form  a  favo- 
rite haunt  for  various  waterfowl.  Along  the  Lalce  shore,  in  north- 
western Indiana,  extending  thence  slightly  into  Illinois,  Is  the  Pinery, 
a  peculiar,  sandy,  barren  tract  of  land  partly  covered  by  a  sparse 
growth  of  pines  and  deciduous  underbrush,  with,  near  the  Lalse, 
patches  of  juniper.  Lake  County  has  much  more  woodland,  and  is 
more  hilly  or  rolling  tlian  Coolc  County.  Extending  along  the  Lalse 
shore,  from  the  northern  border  of  the  state  nearly  the  entire  length 
of  this  county,  is  a  tract  quite  similar  to  the  Pinery  before  described, 
except  that  here  the  sand-hills  near  the  Lake  are  nearly  covered  with 
the  junipers  {Junipfrus  communis).  Throughout  this  county  are  scat- 
tered a  large  number  of  small  lakes,  many  of  which  have  a  marshy 
border  and  are  much  frequented  by  waterfowls,  both  during  the  mi- 
grations and  the  breeding  season. 

The  woods  near  Lake  Michigan,  in  both  these  counties,  are  upon 
ridges  extending  parallel  to  the  Lake  shore,  which  are  separated  by 
belts  of  prairie.  These  ridges  form  convenient  highways  for  the 
woodland  species  during  the  migrations.  The  water  birds  either  fol- 
low the  Lalic  shore  or  tlie  river  courses.  The  migrations  of  the  latter 
arc  almost  directly  north  and  south,  but  with  the  woodland  species  it 
ts  quite  different.  They  follow  the  heavily  wooded  riv^r  bottoms 
from  the  south,  and  approach  the  sparsely  wooded  states  along  the 
upper  Mississippi  in  immense  numbers,  where  they  swerve  toward 
the  heavily  wooded  region  of  the  northern  Lake  region,  where  they 
find  extensive  breeding  grounds.  This  change  in  the  direction  of 
their  migration  causes  them  to  move  diagonally  across  the  northern 
half  of  Illinois  toward  the  north-east.  To  this  we  arc  indebted  for 
the  vast  numbers  of  migrants  found  along  the  Lake  in  this  vicinity. 
Weary  from  their  flight  up  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  they 
bait  along  the  Inviting  ritiges  bordering  the  Lake.  After  a  short  rest 
they  resume  their  northward  way,  striking  boldly  across  the  Lake 
towards  their  summer  homes  in  northern  Michigan  and  beyond.  I 
have  many  times  stood  upon  a  wooded  bluff  on  the  Lake  shore  and 
seen  flock  after  flock  of  warblers  and  other  small  birds  pass  out  of 
Bight  over  the  Lake. 

The  fall  migration  is  less  uniform,  the  birds  straggling  along  in 
such  a  manner  that  It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  movement  except  a  gen- 
eral inclination  to  the  south.  A  severe  storm  upon  the  Lake  during 
the  spring  migration  works  sad  havoc  among  the  birds,  for  when  a 
fog  arises  they  become  bewildered  and  perish  by  thousands,  and  large 
numbers  are  washed  ashore.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  the 
last  of  May,  187G,  when  I  counted  over  two  hundred  birds,  represent- 
ing over  flfty  species,  in  walking  about  a  mile  along  the  Lake  shore. 

For  many  valuable  notes  included  in  the  preseut  paper  I  am  Indebted 
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to  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin ;  to  Dr.  H.  B.  Bannister,  of 
Evanston;  to  Mr.  C.  N.  Holdcn,  Jr.,  of  Chicago;  to  Mr.  F.  T.  Jcnclcs, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  wtio  was  my  companion  in  tlie  field  during  tlie 
spring  of  1876,  and  who  added  materially  to  my  notes;  and  especially 
to  Mr.  F.  L.  Rice  of  Evanston,  who  placed  at  my  disposal  notes  ex- 
tending over  several  years.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Messrs.  T.  H.  and 
C.  W.  Dongliis,  of  Wau1(egan,  and  to  others  for  valuable  notes,  which 
are  duly  acknowledged  in  the  following  pages.  My  own  observations 
have  been  continued  through  the  last  three  years,  and  have  been 
made  in  various  localities  in  the  two  above  named  counties.  The 
dates  of  the  migrations  and  nesting  given  indicate  the  average  of  ob- 
servations continued  through  several  years. 

Family  TXXRDID.2B. 

Genus  Turdus  Linn. 

1.  T.  mustelinus  Gmel.  Wood  Thrush.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent in  suitable  places.  Arrives  first  of  May;  nests  the  last  of  the 
month  and  leaves  September  first. 

2.  T.  ftiscescens  Steph.  Wii^on's  Turush.  Rather  rare  sum- 
mer resident.  Arrives  in  small  numbers  the  second  week  of  May  and 
departs  the  first  of  September. 

3.  T.  alioiao  Bd.  Alick*s  Thrush.  Very  abundant  migrant; 
frequenting  open  woods  and  the  borders  of  adjacent  fields.  May  1st 
to  20th ;  September  1st  to  October  5th.  I  have  rarely  heard  this  spe- 
cies sing  except  during  damp,  gloomy  days  in  spring,  when  trees  and 
bnshes  were  dripping  with  a  fine  misty  rain.  On  such  occasions,  I 
have  often  been  greeted  by  the  clear  metallic  notes  of  this  thrush 
rising  clear  and  strong,  filling  the  air  with  a  sweet,  indescribable 
melody,  and  then  dying  away  in  measured  cadence  until  tlie  last  notes 
are  scarcely  distinguishable.  As  the  first  strain  ends  the  song  is  re- 
echoed by  hidden  musicians  on  every  hand,  until  every  tree  seemed 
to  give  forth  the  weird  music. 

4.  T.  swainsoni  Caban,  Swainson's  Thrush.  Abundant  mi- 
grant and  a  very  rare  summer  resident.  Arrives  in  spring  a  few  days 
later  than  the  preceding,  and  at  about  the  same  time  in  fall.  I  ob- 
tained a  specimen  near  Chicago,  June  7th,  1873,  and  July  9th,  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Rice  obtained  a  second  specimen.  The  song  of  this 
species  is  similar,  but  much  less  musical,  than  that  of  the  preceding. 

6.  T.  pallasii  Caban,  Hermit  Thrush.  Very  abundant  mi- 
grant. April  1st  to  May  10th,  and  September  20th  to  October  31st. 
Several  years  since,  during  the  fall  migration,  one  of  these  birds  was 
brought  to  me  alive,  it  having  entered  a  neighbor's  house  in  Chicago, 
through  an  open  window  In  which  were  some  very  large  plants.   This, 
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with  the  two  preceding  species,  ft%qQciit  vacant  lots  and  gronnds  con- 
taining shrubbery  In  Chicago,  in  large  numbers  during  the  migrations. 
6.  T«  migratorius  Linn^  Robix.  Common  summer  resident. 
Arrives  March  Ist  in  large  flocks.  The  resident  birds  commence 
nesting  April  15th,  and  all  leave  during  October  and  the  first  part  of 
Kovember. 

Genus  Harporhynohus  Cab. 

7*  H*  ruAis  Linn.  Bkown  THRusn.  Common  summer  resident. 
Arrives  April  20th,  nests  the  middle  of  May,  and  departs  in  Septem- 
ber. That  the  nest  of  this  species  is  often  placed  in  trees  and  bushes 
for  protection  against  some  apparent  danger  I  have  no  doubt,  but  In 
many  cases- this  site  Is  chosen  from  a  mere  whim  of  the  bird.  I  have 
found  In  one  *' scrub  oak"  grove,  on  a  sandy  ridge,  some  half  dozen 
nests  for  several  seasons  in  succession,  and  each  year  about  one-half 
the  nests  were  in  the  trees,  and  the  remainder  were  built  at  the  bases 
of  saplings  or  bushes,  yet  I  could  find  no  apparent  cause  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  nests  in  the  trees.  The  young  were  in  each  case  reared 
with  equal  safety. 

Genus  Mimus  Bote. 

8.  M.  polyglottus  L.  MocKixa  Bird.  A  very  rare  summer 
resident.  I  know  of  but  few  Instances  of  Its  occurrence  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Chicago.  Dr.  Hoy  has  recorded  six  nests  obtained  in  the 
vicinity  of  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Genus  Galeosooptes  Caban. 

0.  G.  carolinensis  L.  Cat  Bird.  Very  common  summer  resi- 
dent. Arrives  May  1st;  nests  the  middle  of  this  month  and  departs 
during  September. 

Genus  Myiadestes  Cab. 

10.  M.  townsendi  Aud.  Townsrnd's  THRUsn.  A  single  spec- 
imen of  this  species  was  obtained  December  16,  1875,  by  Mr.  Cliarles 
Douglas,  at  Waokegan.  The  bird  was  found  In  a  sheltered  ravine, 
extending  a  short  distance  Into  the  bluff,  bordering  the  lake  shore 
near  the  above  named  place,  and  showed  no  alarm  when  approached. 
Kotlilng  peculiar  was  observed  concerning  its  habits  except  that  its 
movemenitsVere  very  sprightly. 

■ 

Family  BAXICOLIDiB. 

Genus  Bialia  Sw. 

11.  8.  sialis  Bd.  Blur  Bird.  Arrives  early  in  March  and  is 
abundant,  in  flocks,  until  the  flrst  of  May,  when  they  commence 
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breeding.  The  Aill  migration  extends  iVom  September  12th  to  Octo- 
ber 25th.  Under  the  date  of  October  1st,  1876,  my  friend  Mr.  K.  S. 
Davis,  Jr.,  of  Evanston,  writes  that  wlthfQ  a  few  days  he  has  observed 
several  Blue  Birds  eating  the  berries  of  the  wild  ivy  (^Ampelopsis  quin* 
quefoHd),  growing  near  that  place. 

NoTK. — 5.  arctiea.  Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  a  speci- 
men of  this  species,  in  a  collection  at  Dubaqae,  Iowa,  which  was 
taken,  late  in  tlie  fall,  npon  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  Biyer 
near  that  town. 

Family  SYIiVIIDiB. 

Genus  Beguliis  Cuv. 

12.  H.  satrapa  Licht.  Goldrk-crowned  Kinglet.  Abundant 
migrant.    April  Ist  to  May  10th,  and  October  1st  to  81st. 

13.  B.  calendula  Licht,  Ruby-cuowned  Kinglet.  Like  the 
preceding,  abundant  during  the  migrations,  and  found  everywhere  in 
woods.  Several  days  behind  the  other  species  In  the  spring  and  in 
advance  in  the  fall. 

Genus  Polioptila  Sdat. 

14.  P.  oSBmlea  Sciat,  Blue-guay  Gnatcatcher.  Common  mi- 
grant. April  27th  to  May  20th,  and  August  25th  to  September  10th. 
Owing  to  a  lack  of  heavy  timber,  few  remain  to  breed. 

Family  PABIDiB. 

Genus  Lophophanes  Kaup. 

16.  L.  bioolor  Bonap,  Tuftkd  Titmouse.  Occurs  only  during 
fall  and  winter,  when  straggling  parties  occasionally  visit  us  from 
Southern  Illinois,  where  it  is  one  of  the  characteristic  species. 

Genus  Parus  Linn. 

16.  P.  atrioapUltia  Linn,  Black-capped  TrrMOUSS.  Resident. 
More  numerous  during  the  migrations  and  in  winter. 

17.  P.  oarolinensis  And,  Carolina  Titmouse.  A  rare  summer 
Tisitant  to  the  **  Finery,"  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 

18.  P.  hudaonious  Forst,  Hudson's  Bay  Titmouse.  A  very 
rare  winter  visitant.  Dr.  Hoy  observed  a  small  flock  near  Ragine  in 
January,  1852 ;  and  Dr.  Velie  has  since  observed  them  at  Bock  Island, 
Illinois. 

Genus  Sitta  Linn. 

10.  8.  oarolinensis  Lath,  White-belued  Nuthatch.  Com- 
mon resident.    More  abundant  during  the  migrations.    Near  Waoke- 
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gan,  Mny  10th,  187G,  a  pair  of  these  birds  were  observed  carrying 
material  for  a  nest,  into  a  knot-bolc  in  a  large  oalc,  about  twcnty-flye 
feet  from  the  gronnd.  The  ]»ole  was  large  enough  to  admit  my  hand, 
and  several  Inches  deep,  but  filled  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top  by 
the  remains  of  an  old  squirrel's  nest.  The  birds  worked  steadily  for 
about  a  week,  lining  the  cavity  with  small  ft-agments  of  dry  leaves 
and  pieces  of  rabbits'  fur.  Just  as  the  nest  was  finished  a  pair  of 
flying  squirrels  took  possession  of  the  premises  and  the  birds  sought 
another  location. 

20.  8.  canadensis  Linn.  Red-bellied  Nuthatcr.  Rather  more 
numerous  early  in  the  migrations  than  the  preceding.  April  1st  to 
May  1 0th,  and  August  2oth  to  October  30th.  A  rare  summer  resi- 
dent. I  found  a  pair  near  Chicago  with  full  grown  young  the  first  of 
July,  and  Mr.  Rice  observed  a  pair  feeding  unfledged  young  the  last 
of  April,  1874,  at  Evanston.  The  excavation  containing  this  nest  was 
in  a  tree,  standing  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  town.  It 
was  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  young  were  thrusting 
their  heads  out  of  the  hole  and  clamoring  for  food,  thus  attracting  his 
attention  when  they  would  otherwise  have  been  unnoticed. 

Family  CERTHIIDJB. 

Genus  Certhia  Linn. 

21.  C.  fomiliaris  var.  americana  Bonap.     Brown  Crkrprr. 

Common  winter  resident,  arriving  October  1st  and  remaining  until 
May  10th.  Particularly  abundant  the  first  two  weeks  of  October  and 
of  April,  when  they  frequent  the  streets  of  Chicago  in  large  numbers, 
industriously  searching  the  rough  brick  walls  for  the  small  npiders 
which  they  find  in  abundance  in  the  numerous  crevices.  I  have  seen 
as  many  as  a  dozen  of  these  birds  upon  the  side  of  a  house  at  once, 
moving  from  place  to  place  as  readily  as  though  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree. 

Family  TBOGLODYTIDJB. 

Genus  Thryothorus  Vieill. 

22.  T.  ludovioianus  Bonap.  Gkkat  Carolina  Wren.  A  rare 
summer  visitant.    Abundant  in  SoiUhera  Illinois. 

23.  T.  bewicki  Bonap.  Bkwick*s  Wken.  Rare  summer  resi- 
dent. A  pair  of  these  birds  appeared  in  a  vacant  lot  in  Chicago  the 
first  of  June,  1876,  and  taking  possession  of  a  convenient  comer  in 
the  roof  of  an  arbor,  proceeded  to  raise  their  young.  At  intervals 
through  the  day  the  male  would  mount  to  the  top  of  some  house,  or 
the  topmost  twig  of  a  tree  in  the  vicinity,  and  sing  for  an  hour  or 
more.    The  family  suddenly  left  about  the  middle  of  July. 
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Genus  Troglodytes  Vieill. 

24.  T.  addon  Vieill.  House  Wren.  Rather  common  summer 
resident  away  from  the  immediate  vicinUy  of  the  Lake.  Arrives  tlie 
first  of  May  and  departs  the  last  of  September. 

26.  T.  parviQus  var.  byemalis  Vieill,  Winter  Wren.  A  com- 
mon migrant.  April  5th  to  May  1st,  and  September  13th  to  October 
20tli.  1  have  found  this  species  much  more  musical  during  the  fall 
migration  than  in  the  spring. 

Genus  Cistothorus  Cohan, 

26.  C.  stellaris  Caban,  Siiokt-bili.ed  Marsh  Wren.  Rather 
common  summer  resident  and  generally  distributed  in  suitable  places. 
Breeds  last  of  May.  I  thinic  the  distribution  of  this  species  is  much 
more  general  than  is  supposed.  Owing  to  the  character  of  tlic' local- 
ity in  which  they  are  found,  and  to  their  shyness,  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  be  overlooked.  Before  I  learned  their  habits  I  passed  re- 
peatedly through  places  where  I  afterwards  found  they  were  quite 
common. 

27.  C  palUBtris  Bd,  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren.  Abundant 
summer  resident  in  marshy  localities.  Arrives  the  first  of  Moy,  nests 
the  last  of  this  month  to  the  first  of  August.  I  have  seen  hundreds 
of  the  nests  of  this  species  but  have  yet  to  see  one  attached  to  a  bash 
in  the  manner  described  in  Baird,  Brewer  and  Kidgway's  **  North 
American  Birds"  (Vol.  I,  p.  1G2).  The  nests  I  have  seen  have  almost 
invariably  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  tali  buirashes,  or  wild  rice, 
growing  upon  a  more  or  less  submerged  marsh,  and  are  supported 
about  two  feet  above  the  surface,  by  being  firmly  attached  to  several 
of  the  surrounding  stalks,  someihlng  in  the  manner  of  the  attachment 
of  the  Red- winged  Blackbird's  nest.  The  structure  of  the  nests  agrees 
with  the  description  in  the  above  named  work,  with  the  exception  of 
mud  never  being  used  in  nests  I  liave  examined.  While  the  female  is 
incubating,  the  male  is  almost  constantly  employed  upon  the  con- 
struction of  several  unfinished  nests,  until  often  a  pair  may  boast  the 
possession  of  a  dozen  unoccupied  tenements.  The  supernumerary 
nests  are  less  substantial  structures  than  the  one  occupied,  and  are 
built  indifferently  of  the  living  or  dead  grass  leaves,  the  latter  being 

almost  exclusively  used  in  the  structure  occupied. 

• 

Family  MOTACILLIDiB. 

Genus  Anthiifl  Bechst. 

28.  A.  ludovicianus  Licht,  Titlark.  Common  in  flocks  along 
the  Lake  shore  and  on  bare  prairies  during  the  migrations.  Arrives 
about  the  15th  of  May.    It  is  then  Just  assuming  the  breeding  dress, 
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and  remains  nntU  about  the  SOtb,  when,  its  moalt  being  completed,  it 
moves  north.    Returns  in  October. 

Family  SYLVICOLIDJBI. 

Genus  Mniotilta  Vieill. 

29.  M.  yaria  Vieill.  Black  and  Whitr  Crrkper.  Not  an  un* 
common  summer  resident.  AbundaDt  in  the  migrations ;  April  25th 
to  May  15tb,  and  August  20th  to  October  10th. 

Genus  Frotonotaria  Bd, 

SO.  F.  citrea  Bd.  Phothonotary  Warblrr.  A  rare  summer 
visitant.  Two  specimens  were  taken  during  the  summer  of  1875,  and 
I  have  heard  of  several  other  instances  of  its  occurrence.  All  the 
specimens  taken  in  this  vicinity  have  remarliably  dull  colored  plu- 
mage. 

Genus  Helmitheros  Bqf. 

81.  H.  vermivoruB  Bonap.  Worm-rating  Warbler.  Very  rare 
visitant.    A  single  specimen  observed  May  2ist,  1876,  at  Waukegan. 

Genus  Helminthopliaga  Caban. 

82.  H.  ohrysoptera  Caban.  Golden-winged  Warbler.  Com- 
paratively rare.  It  breeds  rarely.  Migrates  May  15th  to  25th,  and 
September  Ist  to  20th. 

83.  H.  rufloapilla  Bd.  NAsnviLLB  Warbler.  A  rare  summer 
resident.  Very  common  during  migrations ;  May  10th  to  24th,  and 
September  5th  to  80th,  and  perhaps  later. 

84.  H.  oelata  Bd,  Orange-crowned  Warbler.  A  common 
migrant;  April  27th  to  May  20th,  and  September  15th  to  October  25th. 
Frequents  bushy  hillsides  and  borders  of  woods. 

85.  H.  peregrina  Caban.  Tennessee  Warbler.  Nearly  equal 
to  the  preceding  in  numbers,  but  more  diflacult  to  procure  during  the 
spring  migration,  owing  to  its  frequenting  the  tops  of  the  trees  and 
moving  quickly  from  place  to  place.  Like  several  other  species  of 
warblers  which  frequent  the  tops  of  the  trees  In  spring,  it  is  found 
much  lower  in  fall,  when  It  may  be  easily  obtained.  I  have  found  this 
true  of  adults  and  young  of  the  year.  Migrates  May  15th  to  25th,  and 
August  25th  to  October  10th. 

Genus  Famla  Bonap. 

86.  F.  amerloana  Bonap.  Blub-tbllow-baceed  Warbler.  An 
abundant  migrant  fkrom  May  8th  to  25th,  and  August  25th  to  Septem- 
ber 20th.    Breeds  rarely. 
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Genns  FerisfloglosBa  Bd. 

87.  P.  tigrlna  Bd,  Catr  May  Warbler.  Very  common  mi- 
grant. May  7th  to  25th,  and  September  6th  to  20th.  In  spring,  found 
almost  exclnslvcly  in  the  tops  of  the  trees;  in  autumn  found  In  large 
numbers  along  roadsides,  borders  of  woods  and  fields  In  company 
with  Dendraca  palmarum,  ft>om  which  it  is,  with  difllcully,  distin- 
guished at  gunshot,  so  closely  alike  are  their  habits  and  movements 
at  this  season. 

Genus  DendLrOBoa  Grap, 

38.  D.  OBStiva  Bd,  Yellow  Warbler.  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent. Arrives  May  first  and  departs  the  last  of  August  and  first  of 
September. 

88.  D.  ooronata  €hay,  YELLOW-strMrED  Warbler.  An  exceed- 
ingly abundant  migrant;  April  1st  to  May  24th,  and  September  20th 
to  October  25th. 

40.  D.  maculosa  Bd,  Black  and  Yellow  Warbler.  Nearly  as 
numerous  in  the  migrations  as  the  preceding.  May  8th  to  29tb,  and 
August  25th  to  October  10th. 

41.  D.  08Brulea  Bd,  CiERdLEAN  Warbler.  A  regular  but  rare 
migrant.  May  12th  to  20th,  and  the  first  of  September.  Prefers  high 
woods.  Very  abundant  in  tlie  southern  half  of  the  state.  Rare  sum- 
mer resident  here,  but  near  Detroit,  Michigan,  I  am  informed  it  is 
one  of  the  common  species  at  tliis  season. 

42.  D.  blaokbami88  Bd.  Blackburnian  Warbler.  Very  abun- 
dant during  the  migrations.  May  10th  to  June  Srd,  September  7th  to 
25th.  One  of  our  commonest  species  during  the  migrations.  The 
males  arrive  at  least  a  weelc  in  advance  of  the  females. 

48.  I),  dominioa  var.  albilora  Bd.  Yellow-throated  Grat 
Warbler.  A  very  rare  summer  visitant  from  the  south.  Prof.  D.  S. 
Jordan  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  informs  me  that  this  species  is  a 
common  summer  resident  in  that  vicinity,  and  I  have  trustworthy  in- 
formation of  its  rather  common  occurrence,  in  summer,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

44.  I),  pennsylvaziioa  Bd,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler.  Abun- 
dant migrant;  May  1st  to  25th ;  Septe^nber  1st  to  20th.  Breeds  spar- 
ingly away  from  the  Lake. 

46.  D.  striata  i?d.  Black-poll  Warbler.  A  common  migrant; 
May  15th  to  28th,  and  September  i2th  to  October  1st. 

46.  B.  oastanea  Bd,  Bat-breasted  Warbler.  Abundant  mi- 
grant; May  8th  to  25th.  In  autumn  this  species,  with  the  preceding^ 
is  found  in  large  numbers  everywhere,  except  upon  the  open  prairies. 

47.  D.  CflBrulesoens  Bd,  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler.  A 
common  migrant;  May  12th  to  25th,  and  September  10th  to  October 
20th. 
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48.  D.  virenB  Bd.  Black-throated  Grkrn  Warblkr.  Very 
common  migraut;  May  5th  to  25th,  September  20th  to  October  12th. 
A  few  remain  to  breed. 

49.  D.  pinus  Bd.  Pine-crkkping  Warbler.  Common  ml«;rant; 
April  27ili  to  May  20th,  September  15th  to  October  5th.  Tlie  first  of 
July,  1874, 1  found  a  large  number  of  these  birds  with  yonng  Just  old 
enough  to  follow  their  parents,  in  the  **  Pinery,"  and  presume  they 
nest  there  regularly. 

60.  D.  palmamm  Bd,  Yellow  Red-poll  Warbler.  An  abun- 
dant migrant;  April  25th  to  May  20th,  and  September  10th  to  October 
15th. 

61.  D.  discolor  Bd,  Prairie  Warbler.  A  very  rare  spring  and 
summer  visitant,  perhaps  breeding.  But  Tory  few  specimens  have 
been  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Hoy  writes  that  he  knows 
of  but  one  Instance  of  its  capture  in  Wisconsin. 

Genus  Siums  8w, 

62.  8.  aurocapillus  Sw.  Goldkx-crowxed  Wagtail.  An  abun- 
dant migrant;  from  May  5th  to  20th,  September  15th  to  October  20th. 
Common  resident  in  all  suitable  places. 

68.  S.  noveboraoensis  Nutt.  Water  Wagtail.  An  abundant 
migrant;  April  1st  to  May  10th,  and  August  25th  to  October  25th. 
Found  anywhere  in  damp  woods  or  along  the  banks  of  streams  during 
the  migrations.    A  very  few  remain  to  breed  in  secluded  woods. 

64.  S.  ludoyioianus  Bonap.  Lakgk-billed  Water  Wagtail. 
Not  an  uncommon  summer  resident,  arriving  May  8th  to  loth,  and 
leaving  the  first  of  September.  Much  more  striking  In  its  habits  than 
the  preceding,  and  prefers  dark  woods  or  dense  willow  patches  In  wet 
situations. 

Genus  Oporomis  Bd. 

66.  O.  agilis  Bd.  Connecticut  Warbler.  A  rather  common 
migrant;  May  15th  to  27th,  and  September  first  to  October  first.  The 
species  occurs  in  about  equal  numbers  in  spring  and  fall.  Near  Wau- 
kegan,  the  last  of  May,  187G,  tliesc  birds  were  found  fkrequenting  a 
dense  swampy  thicket  on  the  border  of  a  wood,  in  company  with  Oea- 
ihlypis  Philadelphia  and  two  species  of  Siurita.  They  kept  close  to 
the  ground  and  were  quite  didlcult  to  shoot,  as  they  would  dart  into 
the  thicket  upon  the  slightest  alarm.  Their  habits  in  this  locality 
were  so  nearly  like  those  of  (?.  Philadelphia,  that,  until  actually  in 
hand.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  them.  While  confined 
to  the  house  by  Illness,  the  26th  and  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Jencks  had  the 
pleasure  of  becoming  still  better  acquainted  with  their  habits.  Uis 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  them  by  hearing  a  loud  ringing  song  en- 
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ttrely  new  to  him.  Going  to  the  door  he  saw  the  author  of  the  song, 
upon  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  a  small  pine  tree  close  to  the 
honse.  The  specimen  was  soon  in  his  possession  and  proved  to  be 
this  species.  Afterwards,  daring  this  and  the  following  day,  he  heard 
the  song  repeatedly,  and  obtained  other  specimens  of  the  bird.  Their 
note  he  describes  as  being  a  trifle  harsh,  but  pleasant  to  the  car.  It 
is  delivered  with  force,  in  a  clear  ringing  manner,  sllglitly  resembling 
that  of  O.  trichas.  Their  habits  and  movements  wlille  about  tlie 
pine  trees  —  within  twenty  yards  of  the  house  —  closely  resembled 
those  of  S.  aurocapUlus,  with  which  they  were  associated. 

66.  O.  formoBUS  Bd,  Kentucky  Wahbleb.  A  very  rare  summer 
yisitant  from  Soutliern  Illinois. 

Genus  Geothlypis  Caban. 

67.  G.  trichas  Cahan.  Maryland  Yellow-throat.  An  abun- 
dant resident.  Arrives  May  8th ;  departs  first  of  September.  Breeds 
June  first. 

68.  G.  Philadelphia  Bd.  Mourxing  Warbler.  Not  common. 
Migratory.  Found  iu  swampy  thlclcets  May  15th  to  Slst,  and  the  first 
of  September. 

Genus  Icteria  Vieill. 

69.  I.  virens  Bd,  Yellow-breasted  Chat.  A  regular  but  not 
common  summer  resident.  Arrives  May  1st  to  10th,  and  leaves  the 
last  of  August.    Nests  in  hazel  thiclwets. 

Genus  Myiodioctes  And. 

60.  M.  mltratus  Aud.  Hooded  Warbler.  A  rare  summer  res- 
ident; arriving  Mny  10th  t(k20th,  and  leaving  early  in  autumn. 

61.  M.  pusillus  Bonap.  Grkkn  Black-capped  Warbler.  A 
common  migrant;  May  7th  to  25th,  and  the  first  of  September. 
Found  along  the  borders  of  woods  and  about  willow  patches. 

62.  M.  canadensis  Aud.     Canada  Warbler.    A  common  mi- 
grant; May  loth  to  29th,  and  the  first  of  September.    Rare  summer, 
resident. 

Genus  Setophaga  Svoains. 

63.  S.  ruticilla  Sicains.  Redstart.  An  abundant  migrant;  May 
lOtli  to  25tli,  and  in  September.  Also  a  Common  summer  resident  in 
damp  woods. 

Family  HIBUNDHnDiES. 

Genus  Frogne  Boie. 

64.  F.  subis  Bd.     Purple  Maktim.     A  very  common  summer 
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resident  In  towns.    Arrives  April  10th  to  80th;  departs  the  first  of 
September. 

Genus  Petroclielidon  Caban. 

66.  F«  lunifrons  Bd,  Cuff  Swallow.  An  abundant  migrant; 
May  1st  to  10th,  and  the  first  of  September.  Also  a  common  summer 
resident. 

Genus  Hirando  Linn. 

66.  H.  horreorum  Bart.  Barn  Swallow.  A  very  common 
summer  resident;  arrives  April  loth  to  May  10th;  departs  the  first  of 
September. 

67.  H.  bioolor  Vieill.  WniTE-DRLLiRD  Swallow.  Common 
resident.  Arrives  in  large  numbers  March  20th.  Tlie  first  of  May 
only  residents  remain.  Departs  in  September.  This  species  still 
keeps  its  primitive  habit  of  nesting  in  deserted  woodpeclscr's  holes, 
hollow  stumps  and  similar  places,  generally  close  to  some  stream  or 
body  of  water.  Several  times  during  the  spring  I  have  seen  these 
birds  occupy  martin  houses  for  several  weelcs  until  the  owners  re- 
turned, when,  after  a  desperate  battle  they  would  leave.  Have  never 
observed  them  about  the  town  during  the  breeding  season. 

Genus  Stelgidopteryx  Bd. 

esT  S.  Berripennis  Baird.  Rougu-winoed  Swallow.  A  rare 
summer  visitant,  perhaps  breeds. 

Genus  Cotyle  Bote. 

69.  C.  riparia  Boie.  Bank  Swallow.  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent. Arrives  May  7th;  departs  September  first.  Nests  in  the  sand- 
hills and  clay  bluff's  along  the  Lake  shore. 

Family  VTBEOKIDiB. 

Genns  Vireo  Vieill. 

70  V.  olivaoeUB  Bonap.  Rki>-rykd  Virro.  Common  summer 
resident.  Arrives  May  loth  and  departs  the  last  of  September  ond 
first  of  October.  I  have  found  the  i rides,  indifferently,  red  or  brown, 
in  spring  specimens  of  this  species. 

71.  V.  philadelphicus  Cass.  PiiiLADRLPniA  Virro.  A  common 
migrant;  May  lath  to  25th,  and  September  5th  to  25th.  While  pass- 
ing in  the  spring  these  birds  frequent  cither  willow  thickets  or  high 
woods.  They  were  so  numerous  near  Waukegan  about  the  20th  of 
May,  1870,  that  a  dozen  specimens  might  have  been  obtained  in  an 
hour.    The  first  of  July,  1874,  I  found  two  pairs  of  these  birds  In  a 
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dense  willow  thicket  bordering  Mazon  Creek,  about  sixty  miles  sonth 
of  Chicago.  Upon  my  approach  the  birds  shoWed  great  anxiety,  utter- 
ing a  short  complaining  cry,  and  coming  within  a  few  feet  of  me. 
That  they  had  young  in  the  vicinity  I  was  sure,  but  owing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  covert  they  were  not  found.  Specimens  of  this  species 
may  Invariably — as  far  as  my  experience  goes — be  separated  fk*om 
those  of  V,  gilvuB  by  tlie  greater  intensity  of  yellow  on  the  former,  as 
well  as  by  the  quill  characters. 

72.  V.  g^vus  Cass.  Warbltko  Yirbo.  A  common  summer  rel- 
ident.    Arrives  May  8th  to  loth ;  departs  in  September. 

73.  V.  solitarius  Bd.  Blur-hkaded  Yirko.  An  abundant  mi- 
grant ;  May  5th  to  25th,  and  the  last  of  September  and  first  of  Octo- 
ber.   Found  everywhere  in  the  woods  and  thickets. 

74.  V.  flavifrons  Bd.  Yrllow-tiiroatkd  Vireo.  A  common 
migrant  and  not  uncommon  summer  resident.  May  8th  to  24th,  and 
September  10th  to  October  15th. 

76.  V.  noveboraoensis  Bonap.  White-eyed  Vireo.  Summer 
resident.  Rather  rare.  Arrives  the  middle  of  May  and  departs  the 
first  of  October.    Very  common  in  Southern  Illinois. 

76.  V.  belli  Aud.  Bell*s  Yirko.  A  single  specimen,  obtained 
near  Chicago,  June  28,  1875,  is  the  only  instance  I  have  recorded  of 
its  occurrence  in  this  vicinity.  Tt  is  a  common  summer  resident  on 
the  more  southern  prairies  of  the  state. 


Family 

Genus  Ampelis  Linn. 

77.  A.  gamilus  Linn.  Bohemian  Waxwino.  An  irregular  but 
occasionally  abundant  winter  resident,  especially  along  the  lake.  Ar- 
rives In  December  and  sometimes  remains  until  April.  The  winter 
of  1875-6  they  were  unusually  numerous.  In  a  letter  dated  March  16, 
187C,  Mr.  Charles  Douglas,  of  Waukegan,  describes  an  *Mmmeuse" 
hock  of  these  birds  which  he  observed  the  day  previous,  upon  the 
lake  shore  near  that  town.  The  birds  were  feeding  upon  the  Juniper 
berries  found  there,  and  covered,  according  to  Mr.  Douglases  estima- 
tion, an  area  at  least  ten  rods  square.  While  feeding,  those  in  the 
rear  were  continually  flying  and  aliglitlng  in  advance,  thus  keeping 
the  flock  moving  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  overtake  them.  A  few 
days  later  the  flock  separated  into  numerous  smaller  ones  and  soon 
departed  for  the  north. 

78.  A.  oedronim  Scl.  Cedar  Bird.  Common  summer  resident. 
Arrives  the  last  of  February,  breeds  from  the  first  of  June  until  the 
middle  of  July ;  leave  late  in  autumn. 
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Family  IiANHDM. 

Genas  Collurio  Vigors, 

79.  C.  borealis  Bd.  Grrat  Nortiierx  Shrike.  Rep^olar  winter 
resident.  Arrives  the  last  of  October  and  generally  departs  the  last 
of  March.    Sometimes  they  remain  late  in  the  season  and  may  breed. 

80.  C.  ludovicianu|i  var.  ludovicianus  Linn.  LonoERnEAD 
SnuiKE.  Common  summer  resident  througliout  the  state.  I  have  ob- 
tained its  nest  with  a  full  set  of  eggs  early  in  April,  near  Chicago.  It 
generally  arrives  about  the  middle  of  March. 

A  small  series  of  slirikes  from  the  northern  and  southern  extremes 
of  the  state  have  been  submitted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  who 
replies  as  follows :  **  They  all  belong  decidedly  to  var.  ludovicianuSf 
though  somewhat  lighter  than  Florida  specimens,  with  smaller  bills, 
etc.  There  is  a  slight  approach  in  some  of  them  to  ezcubitoroides, 
but  the  resemblance  to  Florida  specimens  is  far  greater  than  to  spec- 
imens from  the  West  —  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  etc."  During  the 
past  two  years  I  have  examined  a  large  number  of  shrikes  from  north- 
ern Illinois,  and  have  found  them,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  be  much 
nearer  ludovicianus  than  excubitoroides.  Specimens  obtained  in  the 
Wabash  Valley  and  other  parts  of  Southern  Illinois,  exhibit  the  same 
characteristics  in  about  equal  proportion,  as  far  as  the  number  of 
specimens  seen  would  permit  me  to  judge. 

80a.  Var.  excubitoroides  also  occurs  throughout  the  state, 
especially  upon  the  prairies,  but  is  much  less  numerous  than  the  east- 
ern form.    Their  habits  are  identical. 

Family  TANAGBIDJB. 

Genus  Pyranga. 

81.  P.  rubra  VieilL  Scarlkt  Tanaqkr.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent.   Arrives  May  8th  and  leaves  early  in  autumn. 

82.  P.  8B8tiva  VieiH.  Summ kr  Kkd-dird.  A  rare  summer  visit- 
ant.   I  know  of  but  few  instances  of  its  occurrence. 

Family  FRINGILIiIDiEL 

Genus  Hesperiphona  Bonap, 

83.  H.  vespertina  Bonap.  Evening  Grosbeak.  A  winter  vis- 
itant occurring  at  irregular  intervals.  The  winter  of  1871  they  were 
quite  common  throughout  the  northern  portion  of  the  state.  The 
following  winter  they  were  much  rarer,  and  since  then  but  very  few 
have  been  seen.  I  am  told  that  formerly,  it  was  of  much  more  reg- 
ular occurrence. 
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Genus  Finioola  Vieill. 

84.  P.  enuoleator  Cab,  Pikk  Grosbeak.  Formerly  common; 
now  a  rare  winter  visitant. 

Geuus  Carpodaciis  Kaup. 

85.  C.  purpnreuB  Gray.  Puuplb  Finch.  Common  winter  resi- 
dent; a  few  breed.  Arrives  from  tiie  nortli'in  flocks  tlie  last  of  Octo- 
ber, and  remains  until  April. 

Genus  ChryBomitris  Boie. 

86.  C.  tristis  Bonap.  Goldfinch.  Common  resident.  The  win- 
ter dress  is  assumed  tlic  last  of  October  and  retained  until  the  first 
of  May. 

87.  C.  pinuB  Bonap,  Pine  Finch.  A  common  winter  resident 
associating  with  the  preceding.  Arrives  the  last  of  October  and  de<- 
parts  the  last  of  May.  Prof.  Jordan  informs  me  that  he  has  taken  a 
specimen  near  Indianapolis  in  midsummer. 

Genus  Loxia  Linn, 

88.  L.  curvirostra  var,  americana  Bd,  Red  Crossbill.  For- 
merly a  common  winter  resident;  now  rare. 

89.  L.  leucoptera  Omel,  Whitk-winged  Crossbill.  Like  the 
preceding,  a  winter  resident  of  rare  occurrence  at  present. 

Genus  JBgiothUB  Cahan. 

80.  JB.  linarius  Cuban,  Lk^skr  Ukd-poll.  An  abundant  winter 
resident.  Arrives  in  flocks  the  last  of  October,  and  remains  until  the 
last  of  March. 

91.  M,  caneacens  Caban,  Mealy  Red-poll.  A  rare  winter 
visitant  with  the  preceding. 

Genus  PleotrophanoB  Meyer, 

92.  F.  nivalia  Meyer,  Snow  Bunting.  An  abundant  winter  res- 
ident. Arrives  In  flocks  the  flrst  of  November  and  remains  until  about 
the  middle  of  March.  The  5th  of  Marcii,  1875, 1  saw  a  flock  of  these 
birds  in  a  tree  in  Chicago.  The  males  were  chanting  a  very  low,  and 
somewhat  broken,  but  very  pleasant  song,  bearing  considerable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Spizella  monticola.  This  and  the  following 
species,  as  well  as  other  winter  residents,  appear  a  week  or  more 
earlier  In  the  fall  and  depart  later  in  spring,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lake  than  in  other  parts  of  the  state  in  the  same  latitude. 

93.  P.  lapponicus  Selby,  Lapland  Longspur.  A  very  abun- 
dant winter  resident  In  the  prairie  districts  of  the  state.    Arrives  in 
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straggling  flocks  from  October  1st  to  10th,  and  remains  nntll  the  first 
of  May.  Daring  the  last  of  March  and  first  of  April,  large  straggling 
flocks  pass  north.  An  unusaally  large  flight  took  place  the  20th  of 
March,  1873.  A  continaoas  scries  of  large  flocks  occupied  over  two 
hours  in  passing.  Those  remaining  after  the  middle  of  April  are  In 
breeding  plumage. 

94.  P.  piotUB  Swains.  Paintkd  Longspur.  Common  migrant. 
March  80th,  1875,  near  Calumet  Lake,  I  found  a  flock  containing  abont 
seventy-five  individuals  of  this  species.  Their  habits  were  quite  sim- 
ilar to  tliose  of  P.  lapponicus  while  upon  the  ground,  except  that  while 
the  latter  species  preferred  the  wet  portions  of  the  prairie,  the  former 
were  found  only  about  the  higher  portions.  When  flushed  they  inva- 
riably uttered  a  sharp  clicking  note,  rapidly  repeated  several  times. 
When  driven  from  their  feeding- place  by  my  approach,  they  would 
rise,  in  a  loose  flock,  and  after  wheeling  al)out  a  few  times  start  off  In 
a  direct  line,  gradually  rising  higlier  until  they  disappeared.  After  a 
short  time  their  peculiar  note  would  be  heard,  and  darting  down  from 
a  considerable  height  they  would  alight  near  the  place  f^om  which 
they  were  driven.  Although  the  flocks  of  P.  picius  and  P.  lapponicus 
often  became  mingled  while  flying  over  the  prairie,  I  did  not  see  them 
alight  together. 

Genus  Fyrgita  Cnvier. 

95.  F.  domestica  Cuv,  Housk  SiMnRow.  Introdnccd  Into  Chi- 
cago a  few  years  since  and  has  become  very  numerous  throughout 
the  city. 

Genus  FassercTilus  Bonap, 

96.  F.  savaxma  Bonop,  Savanna  SrAnnow.  Plcntinil  dnring 
migrutiouH,  from  April  1st  to  May  20th,  and  September  loth  to  Octo- 
ber 2oth.    Not  an  uncommon  summer  resident. 

Genus  Fooceetes  Bd. 

.97.  F.  gramiheus  Bd     GitASs  Finch.    Abundant  summer  rcsl- 
.dent.    Arrives  March  25th  to  April  lOlh,  and  departs  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember.   Large  numbers  nest  on  the  ground  among  the  junipers  aud 
other  low  bushes  along  the  Lake  shore. 

Genus  AmmodromuB  Svo, 

98.  A.  henslowi  Bonap,  1Iknslow*s  Bunting.  Bather  common 
summer  resident  upon  the  prairies.  Arrives  May  I2tli«to  20th,  and 
leaves  the  llrst  of  September.  A  very  Inconspicuons  species  that 
may  be  easily  overlooked.  Ilus  a  peculiar,  weak,  squeaky  song,  con- 
sisting of  several  short  notes.     Nests  the  last  of  May. 

99.  A.  lecontei  Bonap.    Lkcontk*s  Buniing.    A  rare  migrant. 
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I  obtained  a  fine  specimen  May  IStli,  1875,  at  Rlrerdale,  Illinois,  and  by 
my  notes  I  see  that  a  second  specimen  was  observed  the  21st  of  the 
same  month  near  where  the  first  was  obtained.  The  specimen  in  my 
possession  was  flushed  from  a  small  depression  in  the  prairie  near  the 
Calnmet  river,  where  the  moisture  had  cansed  an  early  growth  of 
coarse  grass,  about  three  inches  in  height.  After  darting  off  in  an 
erratic  course  a  few  rods,  it  suddenly  turned,  and  alighting  ran  rapidly 
through  the  grass,  from  which  it  was  with  difficulty  started  again  and 
secured. 

100.  A.  passerinus  Bonap.  Trllow-winobd  Sparrow.  One 
of  our  most  abundant  summer  residents.  Found  evei7where  in  fields 
and  on  prairies,  from  tlie  middle  of  May  until  first  of  September. 

101.  A.  oaudaoutus  var.  nelsoni  Allen,  Nklson's  Sharp- 
TAn.KD  Fjxch.  First  obtained  September  17th,  1874,  in  the  Calumet 
Marsh,  where  it  was  abundant  at  the  time.  The  12th  of  June,  1875, 1 
saw  several  of  these  birds  In  the  dense  grass  bordering  Calumet  Lake, 
where  they  were  undoubtedly  breeding.  The  first  of  October,  1875, 1 
again  found  them  abundant  on  the  Calumet  Marsh,  and  ali$o  found 
them  numerous  In  the  wild  rice  bordering  Grass  Lake,  Lake  County, 
Illinois,  the  10th  of  November  the  same  year.  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes 
has  taken  them  on  the  Illinois  River  during  the  migrations,  and  Dr. 
Hoy  has  obtained  a  single  specimen  at  Racine.  From  the  numbers 
which  visit  us  in  fall,  they  roust  breed  In  abundance  north  of  this 
state.  They  are  difficult  to  obtain  as  they  take  refuge  in  the  dense 
marsh  gniss  upon  the  first  alarm.  Occasionally  one  mounts  a  tall 
reed  and  utters  a  short  unmusical  songi  slightly  resembling  that  of  the 
Swamp  Sparrow  (if.  palustris). 

Genus  Chondestes  Sa. 

102.  C.  grammaca  Bonap.  Lakk  Fincii.  A  common  summer 
resident.  Arrives  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May,  nesting  the  last  of 
this  month;  departs  August  25(b  to  Septcmi)er  10th.  Frequents  bar- 
ren fields  and  borders  of  prairies  containing  a  sparse  growth  of  small 
trees  and  rank  weeds.  Its  nest  Is  genernlly  placed  at  the  foot  of  some 
rank  weed  in  a  bare  piece  of  ground.  My  observations  regarding  the 
song  and  general  habits  of  the  species,  coincide  with  those  of  Mr. 
Bidgway  as  given  in  North  American  Dlrds  (Vol.  I,  p.  5G4). 

Genus  Zonotriohia  Sw. 

103.  Z.  leucophrys  Sw.  Wiiitk-crowxkd  Sparrow.  Common 
migrant:  March  20tli  to  May  I'ltli,  and  Septemlier  20th  to  October 
2dth.     Frequents  borders  of  cultivated  fields  and  hedges. 

103^.  Var.  intermedia  Bidy,  The  20th  of  April,  1871,  a  specimen 
of  this  form  was  obtained  near  Racine  by  Dr.  lioy.    The  specimen 
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has  been  kindly  loaned  me  for  examination,  and  is  wltlioat  doobt  a 
perfectly  autlientic  example  of  tbls  variety.  The  lores  are  almost 
white,  considerably  lighter  than  in  average  specimens  of  intermedia. 

104.  Z.  coronata  Bd.  Goldkn-crownrd  Sparuow.  A  bcaniifal 
male  specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  the  middle  of  April,  1858, 
by  Dr.  Hoy  in  his  garden  at  Racine.  The  specimen  was  first  identified 
by  Mr.  Cassin.  This  specimen  was  loaned  me  with  the  preceding,  and 
upon  comparison  I  find  it  difi(ers  but  very  slightly  from  California 
specimens  of  the  same  species  Id  my  collection. 

105.  Z.  albioollis  Bonap,  Wiiite-tiiuoated  Sparkow.  Very 
abundant  migrant,  and  rare  summer  resident.  Migrates  April  20th  to 
May  25th,  and  September  20th  to  October  30th. 

106.  Z.  querula  Gamb,  Harris's  Finxh.  A  very  rare  visitant. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  Dr.  Hoy*s  collection,  taken  at  Racine,  May, 
1856. 

Genns  Junco  Wagl, 

107.  J.  hyemaliB  Sclat.  Snow  Bird.  Found  everywhere  in 
town  and  country,  in  the  greatest  abundance  daring  the  migrations; 
March  15th  to  May  5th  and  September  15th  to  October  80th.  A  few- 
remain  during  winter. 

« 

Genns  Spizella  Bonap. 

108.  S.  montioola  Bd,  Treb  Sparrow.  Abundant  winter  resi- 
dent about  thickets  and  in  marshes.  Arrives  the  15th  of  October  and 
departs  the  1st  of  April.  The  first  of  March  they  collect  in  large 
flocks  and  are  very  musical.  Often  a  large  portion  of  the  flock  will 
unite  in  song  which,  although  it  may  be  more  than  equalled  later  in 
the  season,  yet,  coming  as  it  does  between  winter  and  spring,  and  so 
touchingly  plaintive,  one  Involuntarily  stops  to  listen  with  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  pleasure. 

109.  S.  pusilla  Bonap,  Field  Sparrow.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent. Arrives  April  loth  to  Mny  Ist,  and  leaves  the  last  of  September. 
Nests  in  large  numbers  in  low  bushes  along  the  lake  shore. 

110.  S.  socialis  Bonap.  Chipping  Sparrow.  A  common,  but  not 
abundant,  summer  resident.  Arrives  the  first  of  April  and  leaves 
daring  October.  Mr.  Rice  has  obtained  a  nest  of  this  specie^  placed 
in  a  bunch  of  grass  upon  the  ground,  and  in  May,  1873, 1  found  a  nest 
placed  directly  upon  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  coarse  weed.  In  each 
case  the  nest  contained  eggs  and  the  parents  were  seen. 

111.  S.  pallida  Bonap,  Clay-colored  Sparrow.  A  rare  sum- 
mer resident  about  the  borders  of  prairies.  Specimens  are  in  Mr. 
Holdeu's  collection  taken  near  Chicago. 
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Genus  Melospiza  Bd, 

112.  M.  melodia  Bd.  Song  Sparrow.  A  common  summer  resi- 
dent, but,  like  the  Chipping  Sparrow,  Is  fur  less  numerous  than  in  the 
Atlantic  states  In  the  same  latitude.  Arrives  early  in  March,  nests  in 
May  and  departs  in  October. 

113.  M.  linoolni  Bd,  Ltncoln's  Fixcn.  Common  during  the 
migrations  from  May  8th  to  20th  and  September  20th  to  October  loth. 
Have  seen  several  specimens  daring  the  breeding  season,  and  the  last 
of  May.  1875,  as  I  was  walking  through  a  patch  of  weeds,  a  female 
started  from  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  me,  while  my  attention  was  at- 

•  tracted  In  another  direction,  and  ran  off  with  half-spread  wings.  It 
was  shot  and  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  Incubation,  but  a  pro- 
tracted search  failed  to  reveal  the  nest.  Specimens  were  taken  in 
July,  1875,  near  Waukegau,  by  Mr.  Rice. 

114.  M.  palustris  Bd.  Swamp  Sparrow.  An  abundant  summer 
resident,  far  outnumbering  M.  melodia^  although  to  one  who  has  not 
fi'equcntly  visited  Us  favorite  marshes  at  all  seasons,  this  would  seem 
improbable.    Arrives  the  last  of  March  and  departs  the  last  of  October. 

Genus  Passerella  8vo. 

115.  P.  iliaoa  Sw.  Fox-golorkd  Sparrow.  Common  in  the 
migrations  from  March  15th  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  September  25th 
to  November  12th.    Frequents  damp  woods  and  thickets. 

Genus  Euspiza  Bonap. 

116.  E.  amerioana  Bonap.  Black-turoatrd  Baxnxo.  A  com- 
mon, and  In  some  localities  an  abundant,  summer  resident.  Arrives 
the  second  week  of  May  and  nests  during  June.  Departs  during 
August.  Shows  a  decided  preference  for  orchards  and  fields  grown 
up  with  tall  weeds.  In  orchards  the  nests  are  generally  built  In  the 
shoots  growing  about  the  base  of  the  trees,  and  placed  about  six 
inches  from  the  ground.  In  fields  I  have  sometimes  found  them 
placed  In  a  depression  In  the  ground.  The  nests  are  occasionally 
visited  by  Cow-buutlngs,  but  whether  the  strange  egg  Is  Incubated  or 
not  I  have  not  learned. 

Genus  Hedymeles  Cab. 

117 •  H.  ludovioianus  Sw.  Kosr-drkabtrd  Grosbeak.  Rather 
common  summer  resident.  Arrives  8th  to  20th  of  May,  and  leaves 
early  in  autumn. 

Genus  Cyanospiza  Bd. 

118.  C.  oyanea  Bd.  Indigo  Bird.  Commcm  summer  resident. 
Arrives  May  8th  to  20th  In  small  flocks,  and  leaves  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember and  first  of  October. 
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Genus  Cardinalls  Bonap. 

110.  0«  virginiaiiUB  Bonap.  Cardinal  Grosbbak.  A  rare  aod 
Irregular  sammer  resident.  Occasionally  specimens  remain  until  late 
in  autumn. 

Genus  Pipilo  Viem. 

120.  P.  erythroplithalmiis  VieUl.  Townxs.  Common  summer 
resident.  Arrives  March  25th  to  April  15th ;  departs  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber. > 

Family  AIiAUDID.9!. 

Genus  Eremophila  Boie. 

121.  E.  alpestris  Bote.  Shore  Lark.  The  history  of  this  spe- 
cies in  Illinois  is  somewhat  complex.  Two  current  and  readily  dis- 
tinguishable yarleties  are  found  during  the  winter,  one  of  which  is 
also  found  in  summer.  Aware  of  their  identity,  yet  wishing  confir- 
mation, I  sent  Mr.  Ridgway  specimens  of  the  two.  The  winter  resi- 
dent he  pronounced  typical  var.  alpestris,  and  the  permanently  resident 
form  var.  leucolosma  Cs. 

121a.  Var.  alpestris  arrives  in  large  numbers  with  the  Longspura 
In  October  and  disperses  over  the  prairies,  where  its  habits  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  leucolcsma,  with  which  it  associates  to  a 
certain  extent.  During  April  it  again  unites  with  the  Longspurs,  and 
the  last  of  the  month  departs  for  its  more  northern  breeding  grounds. 

1216.  Var.  leuoolsoma  Cs,  is  a  permanent  resident,  found  in  equal 
numbers  throughout  the  year.  Sometimes  the  last  of  Feburary  and 
regularly  during  March  and  April  the  first  set  of  eggs  are  deposited, 
and  early  in  May  the  fully  fledged  young  commence  to  appear.  After 
a  short  rest  the  female  hands  the  guidance  of  the  young  over  to  the 
male  and  resumes  her  work  on  a  second  set  of  eggs.  When  the  sec- 
ond brood  are  able  to  follow,  the  party  wander  wherever  inclination 
leads  through  the  fall  and  winter,  until  the  breeding  season  ogain 
approaches,  when  they  disband. 

A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  young  of  leucolcenia  from  Illinois 
Is  that  they  are  exactly  like  the  young  of  alpestris,  although  the  young 
of  the  two  varieties  are,  usually,  even  more  distinct  than  the  adults. 
So  closely  like  the  young  of  alpestris  are  they,  that  Mr.  Ridgway  had 
labelled  young  specimens  fl'om  this  vicinity,  and  fkrom  Southern  Illl- 
nois,  ** alpestris,"  and  supposed  this  to  be  the  resident  variety  until  he 
received  the  adults  above  mentioned. 


1  Through  Dr.  Hoy  I  lenm  that  two  Bpecixnena  of  P.  arcticus  have  heen  taken 
ta  Wisconsin,  one  near  Milwaukee,  where  it  is  now  presenred,  and  a  second  oppo* 
aite  Dabuqae,  Iowa.    He  has  seen  both  specimens  and  is  positive  of  their  identitj. 
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Family  ICTEBIDJBI. 

Genus  Boliohonyz  Sw, 

122.  D.  oryzlyorus  Su>.  Bob-o-mnk.  Abundant  summer  resi- 
dent.   Arrives  the  last  of  April  and  leaves  the  middle  of  August. 

Genus  Molotliras  Sw. 

123.  M.  peooris  Svo,  Cow  Bunting.  Common  summer  resident. 
Arrives  the  last  of  March  and  leaves  In  October. 

Genus  AgelSBUB  Vieill. 

124.  A.  phCBnioetis  Vieill.  Red-winokd  Blackbiro.  An  exces- 
sively abundant  summer  resident.  Arrives  the  middle  of  March  and 
leaves  late  in  fall.  During  October  and  part  of  November  this  species, 
in  company  with  the  Purple  Gra^kle,  forage  among  corntfelds  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  enter  the  large  marshes  to  roost  in  myriads. 

Genus  XanthooeplialuB  Bonap, 

126.  X.  ioterooeplialxis  Bd»  Ykllow-hraded  Blackbird.  Very 
common  summer  resident  in  large  marshes.  Arrives  the  first  of  May. 
Commences  nesting  the  last  of  this  month.  Owing  to  the  restricted 
localities  inhabited  by  this  bird,  it  is  very  slightly  known  among 
farmers;  even  those  living  next  the  marshes  generally  think  It  an 
uncommon  bird.  My  observations  regarding  the  actions  of  the  males 
during  incubation  do  not  agree  with  those  of  Dr.  Coucs  (Birds  of  the 
North-west,  p.  190).  The  only  difference  between  the  habits  of  male 
and  female  is  the  slightly  additional  shyness  of  the  former.  Their 
nests  vary  endlessly  in  size,  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in  depth, 
although  the  latter  size  is  rather  uncommon. 

Genus  Stnmella  VieUl. 

126.  8.  magna  Sw,  Mbadow  Lark.  Abundant  summer  resident. 
Arrives  the  first  of  March  and  leaves  the  last  of  October.  In  mild 
winters  a  few  are  resident. 

126a.  8.  magna  var.  negleota  Aud.  Westbrn  Lark.  A  regular 
but  rather  rare  summer  resident  upon  prairies.  A  more  frequent  visi- 
tant during  the  migrations.  A  fine  specimen  Is  In  the  collection  of 
my  friend  Mr.  A.  W.  Brayton,  taken  near  Chicago  the  last  of  May, 
1876.  This  form  is  probably  a  common  summer  resident  upon  the 
prairies  in  the  western  portion  of  the  state. 

Genus  loterus  Briss* 

127.  I.  spnrius  Bonap,  Orchard  Oriolk.  Rather  common  sum- 
mer resident.    Arrives  May  12th,  leaves  early  in  autumn. 
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128.  I.  baltimore  Dand.  Baltimokk  Oriolr.  Common  sammer 
resident.    Arrives  May  8th  and  departs  in  September. 

Genns  Scoleoopliagus  Sto. 

129.  8*  ferrugineus  8w,  Rusty  Blackbird.  Very  common  in 
spring:  and  full,  from  March  2oth  to  May  Ist,  and  from  September  until 
the  middle  of  November.  Frequents  borders  of  streams  and  ponds 
In  large  numbers. 

130.  8.  oyanooeplialus  Cab,  Brewer's  Blackbird.  A  very 
rare  visitant  in  company  with  the  preceding. 

Oenns  QulsoalUB  Vieill. 

131.  Q.  pupureus  var.  edneus  SMg.  Purple  Graklb.  A  com- 
mon summer  resident.  Arrives  the  middle  of  March,  and  departs  late 
in  autumn. 

Family  COBVTDS. 

Genus  Corvus  Linn. 

132.  C*  oorax  var.  oarnivorus  Bartr,  Kave.v.  Formerly  a  not 
uncommon  resident;  now  occurs  only  in  winter  and  is  rare.  Fre- 
quents the  sand  hills  along  the  Lake  shore  from  the  last  of  October 
until  spring.  The  first  of  November,  1875, 1  saw  several  specimens 
near  Waukegan,  where  they  were  repeatedly  seen  flying  along  the 
Lake  shore,  and  also  eating  the  dead  fl.nh  found  there. 

133.  C  amerioanuB  Ami,  Citow.  Resident.  This  is  far  from 
an  abundant  species  in  Northern  Illinois,  at  any  season  or  locality.  A 
small  number  breed  in  the  low  pines  on  the  sand  hills  along  the  Lake 
shore,  and  in  winter  they  uuite  in  small  flocks  and  move  fkrom  place  to 
place. 

Genus  Pioa  Cuv. 

134.  F.  oaudata  var.  hudsonious  Bonop,  MAnris.  *'Not  un- 
cdmmoi}  in  winter."  (Kennicott.)  I  have  no  record  of  its  occurrence 
other  thnn  the  above,  and  its  capture  many  years  since  near  liacine, 
Wisconsin,  by  Dr.  Hoy. 

Genus  Cyaniira  Sw. 

136.  C.  oristata-'S'to.  Blue  Jay.  Very  common  resident.  Have 
taken  its  eggs  the  25ih  of  April.  At  a  farm-house  near  Waukegan, 
where  I  passed  the  spring  of  187G,  these  birds  were  protected,  and  in 
consequence  were  very  familiar.  Some  six  or  eight  nests  were  built 
in  the  small  pine  trees  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house,  one  of  which 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  cloth,  strings,  and 
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other  soft  material  found  in  the  yard,  scarcely  a  stick  being  used  in 
the  entire  structure.  Mr.  Hice  informs  me  that  a  few  years  since  they 
nested  abundantly  in  the  shrubbery  in  Evans  ton,  but  within  a  few 
years  they  have  resumed  their  primitive  habits  and  nest  in  the  woods 
away  from  the  town. 

Genus  Ferisoreus  Bonap. 

136.  P.  canadensis  Bonap,  Canada  Jay.  Before  the  pine  forest 
extending  along  the  LalwC  shore,  in  the  nothern  extreme  of  the  state, 
was  destroyed,  this  species  was  in  all  probability  a  regular  winter 
Yisitaut.  Dr.  Hoy  obtained  specimens  near  Racine  in  the  winter  of 
1859. 


Family  TYRASmiDM. 

Genus  Tyrannus  Cuv. 

137.  T.  oaroUnensis  Bd.  Kino  Bihd.  A  common  summer  resi- 
dent. Arrives  the  first  of  May  and  departs  early  in  autumn.  In  the 
summer  of  1875,  Mr.  liice  saw  one  of  these  birds  plunge  repeatedly 
into  a  stream  in  the  manner  of  a  Kingfisher.  Shooting  the  specimen 
he  found  its  stomach  contained  aquatic  insects. 

Genus  Myiarchus  Cab. 

138.  M.  orinitus  Cab.  Gkrat-cuested  FLYCATcnRR.  Bather 
common  summer  resident.  Arrives  the  middle  of  May  and  departs 
in  September. 

Genus  Sayomis  Bonap. 

139.  S.  HlBOllB  Bd.  Pkwkb.  A  common  summer  resident.  Ar- 
rives the  first  of  April  and  departs  late  in  autumn. 

140.  S.  sasms  Bd.  Say's  Pkwkk.  Two  specimens  of  this  species 
are  registered  in  the  catalogue  of  birds  in  the  Museum  of  the  North- 
western University,  at  Evanston,  from  "West  Northfleld,  Illinois, 
collected  by  B.  Kounicott."  These  specimens  are  not  in  the  collection 
at  present.    Dr.  Hoy  has  also  taken  it  in  Wisconsin. 

Genus  Contopus  Cab. 

141.  C.  borealis  Bd.  Olive-sidko  Flycatcher.  Not  an  uncom- 
mon migrant,  f^om  May  15th  to  25th,  and  the  last  of  September  and 
first  of  October.  I  have  taken  one  specimen  as  late  as  June  2nd.  It 
may  breed. 

142.  C.  virens  Cab.  Wood  Fewer.  A  very  common  summer 
resident.    Arrives  the  middle  of  May  and  leaves  the  last  of  September. 
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Genas  Empidonaz  Cab. 

143.  E.  pusillus  var.  trailli  Bd,  Tiiaux's  Flycatchkiu  An 
ancoromoQ  sammcr  resident.  Arrives  May  8th  and  departs  in  Sep* 
tember. 

144.  E.  minimus  Bd,  Lkast  Fi.YCATcnRR.  Common  summer 
resident.    Arrives  and  departs  witli  E.  trailli. 

145.  E.  aoadious  Bd.  Acadia x  Flycatciier.  A  rare  snmmer 
resident.    Arrives  a  little  later  tlian  the  preceding. 

146.  E.  flaviYontris  Bd,  Ykllow-bklltkd  Flycatchkr.  A  com- 
mon migrant;  Mny  15th  to  2oth«  and  September  until  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber. Tlie  first  of  July,  1878,  I  found  them  quite  common  in  a  dense 
swampy  thiclwet  in  Northern  Indiana,  where  they  had  probably  nested. 


Family  Aloediiiidsd, 

Genus  Ceryle  Boie. 

147.  C.  aloyon  Boie.  Rinofisiikk.  Common  snmmer  resident 
along  streams  and  ponds.  Arrives  the  last  of  March  and  departs  the 
last  of  November. 

Family  CAPBlMJUifStTDM. 

Genus  Chordeiles  Sio. 

148.  C.  popetue  Bd.  Nioiit  Hawk.  A  common  summer  resi- 
dent. Arrives  the  10th  of  May  and  departs  in  immense  flights,  often 
lasting  several  hours,  the  1st  of  September. 

148a.  Var.  henryi  Casa.  First  obtained  in  this  vicinity  by  Mr. 
Bice,  near  Waukcgan,  July,  1875.  The  spring  of  1876, 1  found  these 
birds  breeding,  with  var.  popetue^  in  considerable  numbers  among  the 
sand  hills  on  the  Lake  shore,  near  Waukegan.  I  should  Judge  that 
the  two  forms  existed  in  about  equal  numbers  at  that  place.  They 
are,  however,  less  common  In  other  localities  I  have  visited.  Among 
the  specimens  examined  were  Individuals  that  exhibited  a  perfect  In- 
tergradation  of  the  two  forms.  Some  specimens  would  have  the 
white  patch  on  the  wings  like  those  In  typical  henryi,  while  the  tall 
was  marked  as  In  popetue,  and  vice  versa.  Other  specimens  showed 
a  varying  degree  of  white,  on  the  wings  and  tail,  between  the  two 
varieties.  In  none  Is  the  lightness  of  the  back  quite  so  prominent  as 
in  specimens  Arom  the  western  plains. 

Genus  Antrostomus  Ooitld, 

149.  A.  vooiferua  Bonap.  Whip-poor-will.  Common  summer 
resident.    Arrives  the  lost  of  April  and  departs  in  September. 
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Family  CYPSELIBJB. 

Genus  Cli8Btxira  Steph, 

160.  C.  pelagica  Bd.  Swirr.  Common  in  snmmer.  Arrives  the 
first  of  May  and  departs  the  last  of  August  and  first  of  September. 

Family  TB.OCHILIDA. 

Genus  Trochilus  Linn. 

161.  T.  oolubris  Linn.  Ruby-tiiroatbd  Hummer.  Common 
Bnmracr  resident.  Arrives  May  10th  to  18th  and  departs  the  last  of 
September. 

Family  CTJCTJIJDA. 

Genus  Coooygus  VieUU 

162.  C.  amerioanuB  Bonap.  Ykllow-billbd  Cuckoo.  Bather 
common  summer  resident.  Arrives  the  middle  of  May  and  departs 
the  first  of  September. 

163.  C.  eiytbrophthalmus  Bon.  Black-billed  Cuckoo.  Com- 
mon in  summer  during  the  same  time  as  the  preceding.  Arrives  per- 
haps a  few  days  earlier.  The  two  species  arc  of  Irregular  distribution, 
and  arc  not  generally  found  together  in  the  breeding  season. 

Family  PICIDJB. 

Genus  Pious  Linn. 

164.  P.  yiUoBliS  Linn.  Haiky  Woooprckrr.  Besldent.  More 
abundant  in  winter.    Bather  uncommon  In  summer. 

166.  P.  pubesoena  Linn.  Downy  Woodpecker.  Besldent. 
Much  more  numerous  at  all  seasons  than  the  preceding. 

Genus  Picoides  Lac. 

166.  P.  arctiotiB  Oray.  Black-backed  Three-toed  Wood- 
pecker. Bare  winter  visitant.  A  specimen  was  shot  from  a  tele- 
graph pole,  in  Chicago,  a  few  years  since,  by  Dr.  Velle.  It  is  a 
common  species  in  Northern  Wisconsin,  and  before  the  pines  along 
the  Lake  were  destroyed  was  probably  a  regular  winter  visitant  to 
this  state. 

Genus  SphyropiouB  Bd. 

167.  S.  yarius  Bd.  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker.  Very  com- 
mon in  the  migrations  from  March  25th  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  the 
middle  of  September  to  October  10th.  Mules  in  spring  often  have 
the  white  nuchal  band  tipped  with  red  much  as  in  var.  nuchalis.    In 
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the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Holden  is  a  fine  specimen  obtained  at  Chi- 
cago, which  has  the  red  extending;  over  the  head  and  neck  much  like 
the  distribution  of  color  in  S.  rubers  but  of  a  much  lighter  shade. 

Genus  HylotomuB  Baird. 

168.  H.  pileatUB  Bd.  Filkated  Woodprckrr.  A  rare  winter 
visitant.  Two  specimens  were  talien  near  Chicago  during  the  winter 
of  1878. 

Genus  CenturuB  Sw. 

ISO.  C.  oarolinuB  Bon.  Rbd-bbllird  Woodpecker.  A  rare 
summer  resident.  Not  very  uncommon  during  the  migrations.  De- 
parts the  last  of  October. 

Genus  Melanerpes  Sw, 

160.  M.  eiythrocephalus  Sw.      Red-iiradrd   Woodpecker. 

The  majority  of  these  birds  move  south  the  last  of  September  and 
first  of  October,  returning  the  last  of  April.  A  few,  generally  young 
of  the  year,  remain  through  the  winter. 

Genus  ColapteB  Sw. 

161.  C.  auratUB  iSio.  Tellow-siiafted  Woodpecker.  Very  com- 
mon summer  resident.  Arrives  the  last  of  March  and  in  April ;  de- 
parts by  the  first  of  October. 

Family  PSITTACID-aB. 

Genus  ConuniB  Kuhl. 

162.  C.  oarolinensiB  Kuhl.  Carolina  Parrakrrt.  Formerly 
occurred.  Specimens  were  talvcn  in  this  vicinity  by  R.  Kennicott 
many  years  ago,  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Bannister  informs  me  that  he  has  seen 
it  in  this  vicinity. 

Family  STRIGIDJB. 

Genus  Strix  Linn. 

163.  B.  flammea  var.  pratincola  Bon.  Barn  Owl.  Very  rare 
visitant.  A  pair  were  caught  in  a  trap  near  Chicago  some  years  since 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith. 

Genus  OtUB  Cuv. 

164.  O.  vulgariB  yar.  wilBonianuB  Less.  Lono-eared  Owu 
Not  uncommon.  Resident.  Remains  concealed  during  the  day  in 
willow  thickets  and  in  similar  situations. 
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165.  0«  braohyotus  Steph,  Shokt-rarrd  Owl.  The  most  abnn- 
dant  species  of  the  family.  Arrives  from  the  north  In  large  numbers 
the  first  of  November  and  disperses  through  the  state.  They  are 
common  everywhere,  on  prairies  and  marshes,  during  the  winter. 
Remain  concealed  in  a  bunch  of  grass  or  reeds  until  about  two  o'clock, 
P.M.,  when  they  commence  flying  low  over  the  ground  in  search  of 
their  prey.  When  approached,  while  standing  on  the  ground,  they 
crouch  and  try  to  escape  observation  mnch  in  the  manner  of  the  Bur- 
rowing Owl.    They  are  very  harmless  and  are  easily  tamed. 

Genu»  Syrnium  Sav. 

166.  8.  oinereum  Aud.  Gkbat  Gkay  Owl.  A  very  rare  winter 
visitant. 

167.  8.  nebulosum  Gray.  Barrkd  Owl.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
heavy  timber  this  is  a  rare  species  in  this  vicinity.  Only  two  instances 
of  its  copture  have  come  under  my  observation. 

Genus  Nyctale  Brehm. 

168.  N.  aoadica  Bon,  Acadian  Owl.  Not  an  uncommon  spe- 
cies. Is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Chicago,  where,  upon  some  of  the 
most  frequented  streets  In  the  resident  portion  of  the  town,  over  a 
dozen  specimens  have  been  taken  within  two  years.  Whether  resi- 
dent or  not  I  have  been  unable  to  determine. 

Genus  8cop8  Sav, 

169.  8.  asio  Bonap,  Mottlkd  Owl.  Rather  common.  Resident. 
Often  strays  into  Chicago  and  becomes  confused,  when  they  may  be 
captured  alive,  as  has  also  been  the  case  with  several  specimens  of 
the  preceding  species. 

Genus  Bubo  Dum, 

170.  B.  virginianuB  Bonap,  Uouned  Owl.  Not  common.  Resi- 
dent.   Formerly  common. 

170a.  Var.  arcticus  Sw.  A  rare  winter  visitant.  Have  a  fine 
specimen  in  my  collection,  taken  the  lost  of  December,  1874. 

171.  Nyotea  scandiaca  var.  arctica  Gray,  Snowy  Owl.  Reg- 
ular winter  resident.  More  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake. 
Arrives  in  November  and  a  few  remain  as  late  us  the  first  of  May. 

Genus  8urma  Dum, 

172.  8.  xQula  var.  hudsonioa  (Gnielin),  Hawk  Owl.  Rare  win- 
ter resident.  Dr.  J.  W.  Vclle  tells  me  thiit  he  obtained  a  specimen  in 
Kane  County,  Illinois,  the  first  of  September,  1869. 
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Family  FAIiCONTDJB. 

Genus  Faloo  Auct. 

178.  F.  commiiniB  var.  anatum  Bonap,  Buck  Hawk.  Not  dh- 
common  daring  the  migrations.    Formerly  a  rare  summer  residenL 

174.  F.  lithofaloo  var.  oolumbarius  Linn,  PiGBoy  Hawk. 
Abundant  migrant,  from  Marcti  20tli  to  May  Ist,  and  from  September 
15tb  to  October  5th.    Rare  summer  resident. 

175.  F.  sparveriiis  Linn.  Spakuow  Hawk.  Abundant  migrant 
and  rather  common  summer  resident.  Arrives  early  in  March  and 
departs  the  last  of  September  and  first  of  October. 

Genus  Fandion  Sav. 

176.  P.  haUeBtiis  var.  oarolinensis  ((?meZ.).  Fish  Hawk.  Not 
uncommon  during  March  and  April  in  spring,  and  during  September 
and  October  in  fall.  Some  seasons  this  species  is  quite  unmeroos, 
especially  along  the  Lake  shore. 

■ 

Genus  Nauclerus  Vig. 

177.  N.  forfloatus  Bidg.  Swallow-tatlkd  Hawk.  According 
to  Kennicott  (111.  Agl.  Rcpt.,  1853-4)  this  beautifhl  species  was  once 
common  in  this  vicinity,  but  was  rare  at  the  time  he  wrote.  I  can 
testify  to  its  scarcity  at  present,  only  two  or  three  instances  of  Its 
occurrence  within  the  last  twenty  years  having  been  ascertained. 

Dr.  Hoy  has  noted  Ictinia  missixaippiensia  in  Wisconsin,  but  I  have 
no  record  of  its  occurrence  in  this  vicinity,  although  it  may  yet  be 
observed  here. 

Genus  Circus  Lac. 

178*  C  oyaneus  var.  hudsonius  iLinn.).  Marsh  Hawk.  Com- 
mon in  the  marshes  and  on  prairies  during  the  migrations;  March 
25th  to  April  loth,  and  during  October  and  November.  Said  to  breed 
by  Kennicott,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  here  in  the  breeding 
season. 

Genus  Nisus. 

179.  N.  fliscus  Kaup.  Siiakp-siiinnkd  Hawk.  Abundant  during 
migrations ;  September  15th  to  October  30th,  and  April  15th  to  May 
10th.     A  few  remain  to  breed- 

180.  N.  cooperi  Bonap.  CoopKn's  Hawk.  Common  summer 
resident.  Arrives  the  last  of  April  and  departs  the  last  of  September 
or  first  of  October. 

Genus  Astur  Lac. 

181.  A.  palumbarius  \ar.  atrioapillus  (fr«7<.)*     Goshawk. 
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Formerly  a  common  winter  resident;  now  very  rare.  Dr.  A.  L. 
Mnrcy,  of  Evanston,  found  them  qaitc  plentiful  during  the  winter  of 
1870-71,  and  obtained  specimens.  The  only  time  I  ever  saw  the  bird 
alive,  was  the  8rd  of  May,  187G,  at  Waulsegan,  when  a  fine  adult  speci- 
men passed  slowly  overhead  and  disappeared  toward  the  north. 

Genns  Buteo  Cuv. 

182.  B  pennsylvanious  (H'i7».).  B  no  ad-win  grd  Hawk.  Not 
nnconimon  the  first  of  May  aud  during  September.    A  few  breed. 

183.  B.  swainsoni  Bonap,  Swaixson*s  Hawk.  Of  rather  rare 
occurrence  in  this  vicinity.  Have  only  noted  it  during  the  migrations. 
I  obtained  an  immature  specimen  May  30,  1875,  at  Kiverdaie,  Hi.,  and 
have  since  seen  others.  As  this  species  breeds  in  Southern  Illinois  it 
probably  also  breeds  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State. 

184.  B.  Uneatus  Gmel,  Kkd-siiouldkrkd  Hawk.  Common  dur- 
ing the  migrations.  Mr.  R.  Kennicott  speal(s  of  dn  immense  fliglit  of 
this  species,  consisting  of  thousand.^,  which  passed  over  Chicago,  <*in 
October,  1854."  The  main  fall  migration  of  haw]<s  in  this  vicinity 
takes  place  the  last  of  September  or  first  of  October,  and  a  statement 
of  tlie  numbers  which  pass  in  a  sin'rle  day,  to  one  who  has  not  ob- 
served them,  would  be  received  with  incredulity.  Choosing  a  day 
when  there  is  a  strong  south  or  south-west  wind,  the  liawks  commence 
moving  south  early  in  the  morning  and  continue  flying  the  entire  day, 
and  so  numerously  that,  taking  a  stand  at  a  good  point,  one  would 
have  from  one  to  fifty  hawks  in  view,  with  but  very  few  intermissions, 
throughout  the  day.  Among  these  occur  ail  the  migrants,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  consist  of  the  smaller  species. 

185.  B.  boreaUs  var.  borealis  {Gmel.).  Ked-tailed  Hawk. 
Tlie  most  common  resident  among  tlic  larger  Raptores,  and  very  na- 
merous  during  tlie  migrations. 

185a.  Var.  caluruB  Cass.  Black  Red-tail.  In  my  collection  is 
a  fine  adult  specimen  of  this  variety  obtained  near  Chicago  in  April, 
1873,  by  my  friend  Mr.  C.  il.  Smith. 

Genus  Archibuteo  Brehm. 

186.  A.  lagopuB  var.  sancti-johannis  (^Penn.).  Arrives  in 
large  numbei*s  tlie  first  of  October,  and  after  remaining  for  a  few 
weeks  the  m.ijority  pass  further  south  for  the  winter.  The  last  of 
February  and  first  of  M:irch  tliey  depart  /or  the  north.  Exceedingly 
shy  except  while  migrating,  and  in  consequence  but  few  are  shot. 
Mr.  C.  II.  Smith  captured  alive  a  tine  specimen  in  tlie  i>lack  plumage, 
in  liie  spring  of  1874,  and  kept  it  until  the  early  part  of  summer,  when 
the  Iiot  weather  caused  its  deaiii. 

Ifor  noble  presence  aud  piercing  eye  this  bird  has  few  equals  among 
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onr  FalconidaB.  The  specimen  above  mentioned  bore  a  striking  re* 
semblance  to  a  Golden  Eagle. 

Genas  Aquila  Auct, 

187.  A.  chrysaetiis  var.  canadensis  Linn.     Goldbn  Eagls. 

Not  very  uncommon  during  winter.  Arrives  in  November  and  departs 
early  in  spring.  Formerly  nested  throughout  the  state.  Dr.  Hoy 
records  the  breeding  of  a  pair  of  these  birds  in  a  tree  near  Racine  in 
1851  (Wis.  Ag't  Kept.,  1832).  In  December,  1874,  while  hunting 
Prairie  Cliiclvens  in  a  fluid  a  few  miles  south  of  Chicago,  my  friend, 
Mr.  T.  Morris,  was  suddenly  attaclsed  with  great  Airy  by  a  pair  of 
these  birds,  they  darting  so  close  that  had  he  been  prepared  he 
could  easily  have  touched  the  first  one  with  his  gun.  As  it  arose  to 
renew  the  attaclc  he  fired  a  small  charge  of  number*  six  shot,  and 
brought  it  down,  dead.  The  second  then  darted  at  him,  and>8o  rapidly 
that  he  did  not  fire  until  it  had  turned  and  was  soaring  up,  but  so  near 
that  the  charge  passed  througli  the  primaries  in  a  body,  disabling  but 
not  injuring  the  bird,  which  was  then  captured  alive.  The  cause  of 
this  attack  was  explained  by  the  proximity  of  a  carcass  upon  which 
these  birds  had  been  feeding.  The  craw  of  the  dead  eagle  contained 
a  large  quantity  of  carrion,  as  I  learned  upon  skinning  it. 

Genus  HaliSBtus  Sav. 

188.  H.  leuoocephalus  (Linn.).  Bald  Eaolb.  A  common  win- 
ter resident  throughout  the  state,  and  breeds  sparingly.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Douglas  writes  me  that  a  pair  reared  young  in  the  vicinity  of  Wau- 
kegau,  in  1873. 

Family  CATHABTIDiB. 

Genus  Rhinofipryphus  Bidg. 

189.  R.  aura  (Linn.).  Tuukky  Buzzard.  A  very  irregular  and 
rare  visitant  in  tliis  vicinity.  Sixty  miles  south  it  is  a  common  sum- 
mer  rcsidtnt,  yet  I  know  of  but  very  few  instances  of  its  occurrence 
here.  A  specimen  was  captured,  after  a  snow  storm,  late  in  autumn, 
several  years  since  at  Waukcgau,  by  Mr.  Charles  Douglas. 

Family  COLUMBIDiB. 

Genus  Eotopistes  Sio. 

190.  B.  migratoria  Sw.  Wild  Piokox.  Very  abundant  migrant; 
16th  of  March  to  middle  of  April,  and  in  October  and  November. 
Bomctimes  arrives  in  February.  A  few  isolated  pairs  still  breed  in 
unfrequented  woods. 
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Genus  ZeoflDdura  Bonap. 

191.  Z.  carolinensis  Bonap.  Carolina  Dovr.  A  very  common 
snmmer  resident.  The  minority  arrive  the  last  of  March  and  first  of 
April,  aud  depart  by  the  middle  of  October.  Straggling  parties  are 
occasionally  observed  daring  the  winter.  In  many  places  this  species 
becomes  seml>domesticated,  breeding  in  the  trees  in  the  yard  and 
showing  bnt  tittle  fear  when  approached. 

Family  MELEAOBIDiE. 

Genus  Meleagris. 

192.  M.  gallopavo  Linn.  Wild  Turkey.  Formerly  plentiful. 
No  specimens  have  been  observed  for  many  years.  Still  abundant  in 
Southern  Illinois  and  In  the  bottom-lands  along  the  rivers  in  Central 
Illinois. 

Family  TETBAONIDJB. 

Genus  Fedicecetes  Bd, 

193.  P.  phasianellus  var.  coIumBianus  (Ord.),  Sharp-tailed 
GROUSE.  If  this  species  now  occurs  it  is  extremely  rare.  Mr.  Keu- 
nicott  notes  it  as  *'not  uncommon  formerly.*'  At  present  it  is  re- 
stricted to  the  north-western  portion  of  the  state.  The  last  record 
of  its  occurrence  in  this  vicinity  is  furnished  by  my  friend  Mr.  T.  H. 
Douglas,  who  informs  me  that  in  the  fall  of  1863  or  1864,  while  two 
gentlemen  were  shooting  prairie  chickens  near  Waukegan,  they  found 
and  secured  a  covey  of  these  birds,  numbering  fourteen  individuaU. 
These  had,  in  all  probability,  been  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Genus  Cupidonia  Beich. 

194.  C.  cupido  Bd.  Prairie  Chicken.  Once  excessively  abun- 
dant; now  rather  scarce  within  thirty  miles  of  Chicago.  Still  exists 
in  large  numbers  on  the  larger  prairies,  but  is  becoming  much  less 
numerous  in  all  the  mdre  settled  districts.  In  many  places  the  farmers 
are  in  the  habit  of  collecting  their  eggs  by  the  pailful  to  use  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  Such  a  drain  as  this,  with  the  annual  slaughter  by 
sportsmen,  and  the  restriction  of  their  breeding  grounds  by  cultiva- 
tion, is  rapidly  lessening  their  numbers  except  in  the  remote  prairie 
districts. 

Genus  Bonasa  Steph, 

195.  B.  umbelluB  Steph.  Kukfkd  Grouse.  Common  resident  in 
the  wooded  portions.  Farther  north,  in  the  forests  of  Wisconsin  and 
Northern  Michigan,  it  is  very  abundant  and  so  unsophisticated  that  it 
may  almost  be  captured  with  sticks. 

ESSEX  INST.  BULLETIN.  VIQ  10 
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Genus  Lagopus  Vieill, 

198.  L.  albus  Atid.  Whctk  Ptakmigan.  Kennicott  gives  this 
species  as :  *'  Sometimes  found  in  tlie  timber  along  Lalce  Michigan." 
This  note  was  based,  I  thinic,  upon  the  capture  of  two  specimens, 
December,  1846,  near  Racine,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Hoy.  (Wis.  Agr.  Rep., 
1852.) 

Family  FERDICIDiE. 

Genus  Ortyx  Steph. 

197.  O.  virginianus  Bonap.  Quail.  Still  a  common  resident, 
although  a  recent  severe  winter  greatly  diminished  their  numbers. 
Exceedingly  numerous  in  Southern  Illinois. 


Family  CHARADRIIDJB. 

Genus  Squatarola  Cut;. 

198.  S.  helvetica  Linn,  Black-bellikd  Plovkr.  Not  uncommon 
during  the  migrations.  Arrives  in  full  breedlug  plumage  the  last  of 
May  and  after  lingering  a  few  days  the  majority  pass  north.  A  few 
remain  during  the  summer  and  undoubtedly  breed.  Returning  early 
in  September  in  fall  plumage,  they  remain  until  well  into  October. 
While  with  us  in  the  migrations  this  species  is  generally  solitary, 
sometimes  a  half  dozen  individuals  joining  company,  or  a  single  speci- 
men will  be  found  leading  a  miscellaneous  company  of  sandpipers 
and  small  plovers. 

Genus  Charadrius  Linn, 

199.  C.  ftilVTiB  var.  virginious  Borck,  Golden  Plover.  A  very 
abundant  migrant.  Arrives  in  lurge  flocks  early  in  April,  and  at  this 
time  the  black  of  the  breeding  plumage  has  just  begun  to  mottle  their 
white  breasts.  Frequents  wet  prairies  until  the  last  of  the  month, 
when  it  generally  departs.  Sometimes  a  few  remain  as  late  as  May  5, 
and  are  then  in  perfect  breeding  dress.  Returning  early  in  Septem- 
ber, with  the  fall  plumage  just  appearing,  it  remains  until  into  Octo- 
ber. 

Genus  .SSgialitis  Bote. 

200.  .ffi.  vociferus  (Linn.),  Killdkrr  Plover.  Common  sum- 
mer resident.  Arrives  the  llrst  of  March  and  departs  in  October. 
Stragglers  sometimes  appear  in  mid- winter,  during  a  few  warm  days. 

201.  .S!.  semipalmatlis  Bonap.  Se.mi-palmatkd  Plovkii.  Com- 
mon during  the  migrations,  generally  in  small  flocks.  In  spring  the 
migrations  extend  from  April  25th  to  May  30th,  and  in  fall  from  July 
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8 let  to  the  last  of  October.  The  2nd  of  Jaly,  1873, 1  obtained  several 
specimens  of  this  species  near  Chicago.  From  the  condition  of  the 
abdomen  and  ovaries  of  one  specimen,  and  the  presence  of  several 
recently  fledged  young,  I  came  to  the  conclasion  that  they  had  nested 
in  the  vicinity.  It  Is  barely  possible,  however,  that  these  birds  were 
nnasually  early  arrivals  from  more  northern  breeding  grounds,  al- 
though the  arrivals  from  the  north  generally  begin  about  the  last  of 
the  month.  My  suspicions  that  the  species  either  breeds  in  this  state, 
or  at  no  far  distant  point,  were  strengthened  the  following  season 
when  several  females  examined  the  last  of  May  contained  eggs  which 
would  have  been  deposited  within  a  short  time. 

202.  M  xneloda  var.  circumcincta  Bidg.  Wksteuk  Piping 
Plovkr.  Very  common  summer  resident  along  the  Lake  shore, 
breeding  on  the  flat,  pebbly  beach  between  the  sand  dunes  and  shore. 
Arrives  the  middle  of  April  and  proceeds  at  once  to  breeding. 

From  a  specimen  shot  the  24th  of  April,  187G,  at  Waukegan,  I  ob- 
tained a  ptrrfect  egg,  and  the  abdomen  of  several  females  obtained  the 
same  day  exhil)ited  unmistakai)le  signs  that  they  were  already  breed- 
ing/as  did,  also,  the  actions  of  the  birds.  Some  thirty  pairs  were 
breeding  along  the  beach  at  this  place,  within. a  space  of  two  miles, 
and  I  afterwards  found  the  birds  as  numerous  at  several  points  along 
the  shore.  Every  cflbrt  was  made  to  discover  their  nests  without 
success,  although  the  birds  were  continually  circling  about  or  stand- 
ing at  a  short  distance  uttering  an  occasional  note  of  alarm.  The 
first  of  July,  the  year  previous,  Dr.  Velie  obtained  young  but  a  very 
few  d:iys  old,  at  this  same  locality,  showing  that  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  time  of  breeding.  This  was  also  shown  by  specimens 
obtained  the  last  of  May, —  and  which  I  think  were  later  arrivals  than 
those  found  breeding  in  April, —  having  the  ova  just  approaching 
maturity. 

Departs  the  last  of  September.  The  larger  portion  of  tlie  speci- 
mens examined  show  the  complete  ring  of  circumcincta^  wliile  others 
exiiibit  but  little  more  black  than  in  meloday  or  have  the  complete 
ring  of  the  former  indicated  by  faint  black  tips  to  the  feathers  across 
the  breast. 

Family  HiBMATOFODIDiQ. 

Genus  Strepsilaa  Linn. 

203.  S.  interpres  (Linn,),  Tuknstonk.  Common  migrant  along 
Lake  Michigan.  Arrives  May  15th  in  full  breeding  plumage  and  is 
found  until  the  first  week  in  June.  Returns  early  in  August^  still  in 
breeding  plumage,  which  is  exchanged  for  that  of  winter  during  the 
last  of  the  month.    Departs  about  the  20th  of  September.     While 
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here  thej  are  generally  found  In  company  with  flocks  of  the  smaller 
species  of  sandpipers. 

Family  BECITRVIItOSTRIDiB. 

Genus  Recurvirostra  Linn, 

204.  B.  americana  Gmd.  Avocet.  A  rare  migrant.  Generally 
occurs  in  small  parties  the  last  of  April  and  first  of  May,  and  during 
September  und  the  first  of  October.  Frequents  the  borders  of  marsliy 
pools. 

Genus  Himantopus  Brisa. 

205.  H.  nigrioollis  Vieill.  Stilt.  An  exceedingly  rare  visitant. 
Dr.  Hoy  records  the  occurrence  of  a  small  flock  near  Racine,  in  April, 
1847.  In  the  collection  of  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Society,  at 
Normal,  111.,  Is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  species,  taken  in  McLean 
County,  111. 

Family  FHAIiABOPODIDJB. 

Genus  Steganopus  Vitill. 

206.  S.  wllsoni  Sab.  Wilson's  Pualauopk.  Very  common  sum- 
mer resident  in  this  vicinity.  Found  in  abundance  about  damp  prai- 
ries and  on  grassy  marshes.  Arrives  abont  the  middle  of  May  and 
remains  until  Into  August.  I  have  found  its  nest  from  the  25th  of 
May  to  June  25th.  The  young  usually  appear  about  the  middle  of 
June  and  commence  to  fly  the  first  of  July.  Tlie  breeding  plumage 
of  the  female  of  this  species  is  much  brighter  and  richer  than  that  of 
the  male,  as  has  been  recently  announced  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Kumleln 
(**  Field  and  Forest,"  July,  1870).  The  male  builds  the  nest  and 
attends  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  incnbation,  it  alone  possessing 
the  naked  abdomen  during  the  breeding  season.  The  female  always 
remains  near  and  shows  great  solicitude  upon  the  nest  being  ap- 
proached. The  first  plumage  of  the  young,  described  by  Dr.  Coues 
on  page  407,  '* Birds  of  the  North- west."  is  retained  until  they  depart 
for  the  south  the  la.st  of  July  or  early  In  August.  The  adults  assume 
the  winter  plumage  during  July.  This  plumage  is  much  like  the 
breeding  plumage  of  the  male  except  that  there  is  a  hoary  cast  over 
the  back  and  neck  caused  by  grayish  tips  to  the  feathers,  and  the 
female  lias  a  greater  amount  of  dull  chestnut  on  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
The  following  description  of  the  breedln:;  plumage  of  the  male  is  from 
a  scries  of  six  specimens  taken  In  Northern  Illinois  the  last  of  May 
and  first  of  June,  1870.  Bill,  legs,  and  feet  pure  black.  Crown  of 
head  varying  from  a  light  to  a  dark  blackish  brown.  The  white  stripe 
80  evident  on  the  nape  of  the  female  i.s  entirely  absent  on  young  males 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  but  obsoletely  indicated  In  old  sped- 
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mens.  The  short  white  stripe  over  the  eye  is  nearly  as  distinct 
as  in  the  female.  Sides  of  the  neck  washed  with  faint  chestnut 
brown,  rarely  as  deep  even  as  the  fore  part  of  the  breast  in  the 
female.  The  glossy  black  auricular  patch,  which  extends  under  the 
eye  to  the  lores  on  the  female,  is  merely  indicated  by  a  brownish  line 
mixed  with  the  color  of  the  neck.  The  chestnut  stripes  along  the 
back  of  the  female  are  only  indicated  in  very  old  and  perfect  plumaged 
males,  by  a  few  rusty  colored  feathers  scattered  over  the  shoulders 
and  among  the  scapulars.  The  upper  parts  vary  from  a  dark  blackish 
brown  with  each  feather  tipped  with  lighter,  to  a  light  grayish  brown, 
the  feathers  bordered  with  ashy  white.  In  all  cases  the  feathers  have 
darker  centres.  Rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  lighter  and  sometimes 
pure  white.  The  primaries  nearly  as  in  the  female.  The  remainder 
of  the  wing  lighter.  Tail  as  in  the  female.  Under  parts  white  except 
on  fore  part  of  breast,  which  is  light  ashy  brown,  the  same  extending 
along  the  sides  to  the  flanks.  A  very  light  wash  of  chestnut  is  gener- 
ally present  on  fore  part  of  the  neck.  The  male  averages  considerably 
smaller  than  the  female.  The  breeding  plumRgc  of  the  female  is  as 
described  by  Dr.  Coues  (**  Birds  of  the  North-west,"  p.  467). 

The  nest  is  a  simple  structure  of  fine  grass  blades  placed  in  a  small 
saucer-shaped  depression,  generally  in  a  perfectly  open  situation  where 
but  slight  concealment  is  afforded  by  the  few  surrounding  grass  blades* 
Sometimes  the  eggs  are  deposited  directly  upon  the  ground,  without 
any  nest  other  than  the  slight  hollow.  The  eggs  usually  number  four 
and  are  very  dark.  Their  general  appearance  is  much  like  that  of  a 
small  killdeer's  egg  with  an  unusual  amount  of  dark  markings. 

Genus  IiObipes  Cuv. 

207.  L.  hyperboreus  {Linn.).  Northkrn  Phalaropb.  Rather 
rare  migrant  the  first  of  May,  and  the  last  of  September  and  first  of 
October.  Frequents  slow  streams  or  marshy  pools,  where,  swimming 
gracefully  from  one  patch  of  fioating  weeds  to  another,  it  obtains  its 
food.  It  is  quite  gentle  and  unsuspicious,  and  I  have  approached  in  a 
boat  within  five  yards  of  one  without  its  showing  the  least  concern. 

Genus  Fhalaropus  Briss. 

208.  F.  flllicariUB  (Linn.).  Rrd  Phalaropb.  Exceedingly  rare. 
Occurs  only  during  the  migrations  at  al)out  the  same  time  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Family  SCOLOFACIDA. 

Genus  Fhilohela  Oray. 
208*  F.  minor  {Gmel.).    Woodcock.    Rather  common  summer 
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resident.    Arrives  early  in  March,  nests  the  first  of  April,  and  departs 
late  in  autumn. 

Genus  Oallinago  Leach. 

210.  G.  wilsoni  Temnu  Wii^on's  Snipe.  Abundant  during  the 
migrations  and  not  a  very  rare  summer  resident.  Arrives  the  first  of 
April  and  nearly  all  are  gone  by  the  first  of  May.  Returns  in  fall  the 
first  of  September  and  departs  by  the  flrot  of  November.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Douglas  has  obtained  its  eggs  near  Waukegan,  and  while  there  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  I  found  several  pairs  during  the  breeding  season,  io 
Tarious  portions  of  the  mar^h  near  that  place. 

Morning  and  evening  and  throughout  cloudy  days  in  the  early  part 
of  the  breeding  season  the  male  has  a  curious  habit  of  mounting  high 
overhead,  then  descending  obliquely  for  some  distance,  and  as  it  turns 
upward  strikes  rapidly  with  its  wings  protiuciug  a  loud  whistling  sound 
with  each  stroke.  This  manoeuvre  is  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
appears  to  be  performed  for  the  same  purpose  as  is  the  *' booming'*  of 
the  night-hawk.  Besides  this  sound  the  Wilson's  snipe  has  a  peculiar, 
sharp  cry  during  this  season,  which  is  uttered  when  the  bird  is  dis- 
turbed. I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  note  in  May,  1876,  when, 
while  walking  along  a  marshy  strip  of  land,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  a 
loud  A;^-A;^-^'^-A^•^^,  uttered  with  great  force  and  in  a  rather  loud, 
harsh  tone.  Turning  quickly  I  was  still  more  astonished  to  find  the 
author  to  be  one  of  these  birds.  It  was  fiying  restlessly  from  post  to 
post  along  a  fence  and  showed  the  greatest  uneasiness  at  my  presence, 
the  notes  being  repeated  at  short  intervals.  Although  its  nest  was 
probably  near,  I  could  not  discover  it. 

Genus  MacrohamphuB  Leach. 

211.  M.  griseus  Leach,  Rkd-brkasted  Snipr.  Rather  common 
migrant.  Passes  north,  often  in  large  flocks,  in  May  and  returns  the 
first  of  August,  and  lingers  in  small  numbers  about  muddy  pool8  until 
Well  into  October.  Quite  unsuspicious  while  feeding  and  will  allow  a 
near  approach. 

Genus  Hioropalama  Bd. 

212.  M.  himantopus  Bd.  Stilt  Sandpiper.  Of  rare  occur- 
rence. The  8th  of  August,  1873, 1  saw  a  single  specimen  near  tiie 
Lake  shore  in  Chicago,  and  the  10th  of  September  the  same  year,  Mr. 
R.  P.  Clarke  obtained  a  specimen  at  the  same  place. 

Genus  Ereunetes  III. 

213.  E.  pusilluB  Cass.  Semi-palmatkd  Sandpiper.  Very  abun- 
dant migrant  and  many  remain  through  the  summer.    From  repeated 
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dissections  I  am  confident  these  are  barren  birds  and,  as  Mr.  Maynard 
suggests,  probably  young  of  tlie  preceding  year.  Migrations :  May 
1st  to  25tb,  and  the  last  of  August  to  October. 

Genus  Tringa  Linn. 

214.  T.  xninutilla  Vieill,  ^  Lkast  Sandpiprr.  Common  migrant. 
Not  so  numerous  as  the  preceding.  Arrives  the  1st  of  May  and  re- 
mains until  the  last  of  the  month;  returns  with  the  preceding.  The 
5th  of  Jane,  1875, 1  found  one  of  these  birds  building  Its  nest  near 
the  Calumet  River.  When  first  observed  It  was  busily  at  work  in  the 
midst  of  a  small  bunch  of  grass,  but  upon  my  approach  It  ran  a  few 
feet  to  one  side  and  watched  my  movements.'  The  nest  was  nearly 
finished,  and  was  a  shallow  depression  in  the  centre  of  the  tuft  of 
grass,  formed  by  the  bird,  which  had  Just  commenced  lining  It  with 
small  straws.  Unfortunately  work  was  not  resumed  upon  the  nest 
after  my  visit,  but  the  birds  were  noticed  several  times  in  the  vicinity, 
and  they  probably  had  a  nest  in  some  safer  spot.  Several  least  sand- 
pipers were  observed  near  Waukegan  the  first  of  July,  1875,  by  Mr, 
Rice,  who  is  certain  they  had  nested  iii  the  vicinity. 

215.  T.  bairdii  Vieill.  Baird*s  Sandpiper.  A  rather  uncommon 
migrant  during  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  last  of  August  and  first  of 
September.  It  is  generally  found  in  small  parties  or  singly,  with 
other  species  of  sandpipers,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  large  flocks. 

216.  T.  maculata  Vieill.  Grass  Snipr.  Very  abundant  migrant. 
Sometimes  uniting  into  large  flocks  containing  several  hundred  and 
frequents  wet  prairies  or  marshes.  At  other  times  it  can  only  be 
found  singly  scattered  over  the  same  territory.  March  25th  to  May 
10th,  and  the  middle  of  September  to  the  first  of  November.  A  few 
remain  through  the  summer,  but  Vfhether  they  breed  or  not  I  have 
been  unable  to  decide. 

217.  T.  bonapartei  SchUg.  Bokapartk*s  Sandpiper.  Rather 
uncommon  migrant.  Dr.  Hoy  writes  "that  it  was  formerly  abundant 
duiing  the  migrations  but  is  now  rare*'  (at  Racine).  June  9th,  1876, 
I  obtained  one  specimen  and  saw  quite  a  number  of  others  upon  the 
Lake  shore  near  Waukegan.  Mr.  R.  F.  Clarke  Informs  me  that  he 
has  taken  it  late  In  autumn  upon  the  Lake  shore  near  Chicago. 

218.  T.  maritima  Biiinn.  Purple  Sandpiper.  Very  rare  visi- 
tant during  migrations.  A  fine  adult  male  obtained  on  the  Lake 
shore,  near  Chicago,  November  7th,  1871,  is  In  the  collection  of  Dr.  J. 
W.  VcUe.  When  first  seen  it  was  In  company  with  a  fiock  of  sauder- 
lings.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  of 
which  I  have  learned. 

219.  T.  alpina  var.  ameiicana  Cass.  Red-backed  Sandpiper. 
Very  abundant  migrant.    Arrives  in  full  breeding  plumage  the  last  of 
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May  and  is  found  about  muddy  pools  and  flats  near  the  Lake  until  the 
6th  of  June.  Returning  In  winter  dress  during  September  it  remains 
well  into  October.  At  this  season  it  is  generally  found  in  small  par- 
ties, while  in  spring  the  flocks  often  contain  hundreds  of  individuals. 

220.  T.  canutus  Linn.  Knot.  This  is  another  of  the  so-called 
'* maritime  species*'  which  regularly  visits  its  breeding  grounds  by 
way  of  the  *<  Great  Lakes/*  as  well  as  along  the  coast.  It  is  not  a 
common  but  a  regular  migrant,  passing  north  during  May.  It  returns 
early  In  September  and  remains  until  October.  I  have  never  observed 
it  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  shore,  where  it  Is  generally 
found  in  company  with  one  or  two  others  of  the  same  family. 

Genus  Calidris  Cut?. 

221.  C.  arenaria  Linn.  Sanderlixg.  Abundant  migrant  along 
the  Lake  shore.  Arrives  In  full  breeding  plumage — which  varies 
greatly  with  Individuals  — about  the  20th  of  May,  and  is  found  in 
flocks,  numbering  ft-om  Ave  to  seventy-five,  along  the  shore,  until 
June  10th.  Keturns  the  first  of  August,  still  wearing  its  breeding 
dress,  which  Is  changed  the  last  of  the  month  for  the  duller  garb  of 
winter.  Departs  for  the  south  by  the  20th  of  October.  This  species, 
with  ^.  melodaf  Is  found  almost  exclusively  along  the  bare  sandy 
beach,  where  it  would  seem  an  impossibility  for  it  to  obtain  a  living. 

Gcnns  Limosa  Briss. 

222.  L.  fedoa  (Linn.).  Marbled  Godwit.  Rather  common  mi- 
grant.    April  15th  to  May  15th,  and  September  10th  to  October  20th. 

223.  L.  hudsonioa  Sio.  Hudson ian  Godwit.  Not  very  rare 
during  the  migrations.  April  15th  to  May  10th,  and  September  to  the 
first  of  October.  More  common  along  the  water  courses  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  state. 

Genus  Totanus  Beck. 

224.  T.  semipalmatus  Temm.  Willet.  Rare  summer  resident 
in  the  marshes  and  on  wet  prairies.  Arrives  the  last  of  April  and 
first  of  May.    Departs  by  the  first  of  October. 

225.  T.  melanoleucuB  Gmel,  Greater  Yellow-legb.  A  com- 
mon migrant  and  regular  summer  resident.  Breeds.  Arrives  about 
the  middle  of  April,  the  larger  portion  passing  north  early  In  May. 
Returns  September  first  and  remains  until  the  last  of  October.  In  June, 
1875,  I  found  several  pairs  of  these  birds  about  the  Calumet  Mar$thes, 
where,  from  their  actions,  I  was  certain  they  were  breeding,  but  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  find  their  nests.  The  10th  of  June,  1876,  Mr. 
Rice  observed  a  pair  about  a  prairie  slough  near  Evanston.  A  few 
days  later  a  set  of  four  eggs  were  brought  him  from  a  similar  sltua* 
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tion  a  few  miles  north-west  of  that  place,  and  from  the  description  of 
the  parent  bird — driven  f^om  the  nest — he  decided  they  must  belong 
to  this  species.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Rice's  decision,  for  the 
prominent  characteristics  noticed  by  the  collector  are  obviously  ap- 
plicable to  this  bird. 

The  nest  was  situated  in  a  slight  depression  at  the  base  of  a  small 
hillock  near  the  border  of  a  prairie  slough,  and  was  composed  of  grass 
stems  and  blades.  The  eggs  measure  respectively  1*70  X  1-30;  1*72 
X  1  31 ;  1*74  X  1  32;  1*80  X  1*38  inches.  The  ground  color  is  a  deep 
grayish  white,  marked  on  three  eggs  with  spots  of  dark  brown,  and 
on  the  other  egg  with  spots  and  well  defined  blotches  of  a  considera- 
bly lighter  shade  of  the  same.  In  addition  there  are  shell  markings 
and  obscure  spots  of  lilac.  The  markings  are  disposed  quite  abun- 
dantly over  the  surface  of  the  egg,  but  are  more  numerous  about  the 
large  end. 

226.  T.  flavipes  Gmel.  Lesser  Yellow-leos.  Much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  preceding.  Frequents  the  same  localities.  Arrives 
a  few  days  later  and  departs  earlier  for  the  south.  A  few  breed.  I 
obtained  the  young,  barely  able  to  fly,  near  a  prairie  slough  the  first 
of  July,  1874,  a  few  miles  from  Chicago,  and  have  since  observed 
several  pairs  during  the  breeding  season  about  the  Calumet  Marshes. 

227.  T.  aolitariuB  Wils.  Solitauy  Tatlbr.  Common  migrant. 
Arrives  the  first  of  May  and  remains  until  about  the  2oth,  when  the 
majority  go  farther  north.  I  have  several  times  taken  young  of  this 
species  Just  able  to  fly,  and  have  observed  the  adults  throughout  the 
breeding  season.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  of  its 
breeding  in  this  vicinfty.  Departs  for  the  south  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Genus  Tringoides  Bonap. 

228.  T.  maciilariilB  Linn.  Spotted  Tatler.  Very  common 
summer  resident.  Arrives  in  April  and  departs  late  in  autumn. 
Breeds  in  abundance  among  the  small  sand  hills  along  the  Lake  shore. 
Kear  Waukegan,  the  first  of  June,  1876,  I  saw  Mr.  T.  H.  Douglas 
secure  over  two  dozen  of  their  eggs  in  considerably  less  than  an  hour. 
The  nests  were  generally  placed  under  a  small  shrub  or  In  a  thin  tuft 
of  grass  and  the  eggs  could  be  seen  several  yards  away. 

Genus  Actiturus  Bon. 

229.  A.  bartramius  (^WUa,).  Field  Plover.  Very  common 
summer  resident.  Arrives  early  In  April  and  departs  in  September. 
Frequents  in  greatest  abundance  the  borders  of  marshes  and  half  wild 
prairies.    Quite  difllcult  to  approach  when  it  first  arrives,  but  during 
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the  breeding  season  becomes  perfectly  reckless,  and  hovers  over  head 
or  follows  through  the  grass  within  a  few  yards  antil  it  has  escorted 
the  intruder  well  off  its  domain.  The  presence  of  a  dog  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  its  nesting  place  is  the  signal  for  a  general  onslaught  by  all  the 
birds  of  the  vicinity,  which  hover  over  the  dog,  and  with  loud  cries 
endeavor  to  drive  it  away.  Being  but  little  appreciated  as  game  it  is 
seldom  hunted  In  this  vicinity. 

Genus  Tryngites  Cab. 

230.  T.  rufescens  Vieill.  Buff-bkkastkd  Sandpipkr.  Very 
rare  migrant.  A  specimen  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Clarke, 
obtained  upon  the  Lake  shore,  at  Chicago,  September  4th,  1873.  Dr. 
Hoy  gives  it  as  ** quite  common"  from  September  15th  to  October 
10th,  near  Racine  (Wis.  Ag*l  Rep.,  1852).  This  is,  I  think,  a  mistake, 
as  is  also  his  note  regarding  the  abundance  of  T.  maritima  in  the 
same  list. 

Genus  Numenius  Linn, 

231.  W.  long^ostris  WiU.  Long-bili.kd  Curlkw.  Formerly 
very  abundant  during  the  migrations,  and  a  common  summer  resident. 
Now  rather  uncommon  in  the  migoitlons  and  a  very  rare  summer  resi- 
dent. A  pair  nested  on  the  Calumet  Marshes  the  spring  of  1873. 
More  nnmcrous  on  the  large  marshes  in  Central  Illinois.  Arrives  the 
last  of  April  and  departs  in  October. 

232.  W.  hudsonicus  Lath.  Hudsoxian  Curlew.  Very  rare 
migrant  with  the  preceding. 

233.  W.  borealis  (.Forst.),  Esquimaux  Curlew.  Rather  com- 
mon during  the  migrations.  Arrives  a  little  later  than  the  larger 
species  and  passes  north  with  short  delay.  Returns  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember and  in  October.  Frequents  wet  prairies,  with  the  golden 
plover. 

Family  TANTALID-ZB. 

Genus  Tantalus  Linn. 

234.  T.  looulator  Linn,  Wood  Iuis.  An  exceedingly  rare  sum- 
mer visitant  from  Southern  Illinois.  Dr.  Hoy  has  a  specimen  in  his 
collection  obtained  at  Racine,  September  loth,  1869,  and  states  that  a 
second  specimen  was  obtained  near  Milwaukee,  and  is  now  in  a  mu- 
seum at  that  place. 

Genus  Ibis  Moehring, 
236.  I.  f^loinellus  var.  ordii  Coues.    Glossy  Ibis.    A  very  rare 
visitant.    I  know  of  but  two  or  three  Instances  of  its  occurrence. 
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Family  AIIDEIDJ3. 

Genus  Ardes  Linn. 

236.  A.  herodias  Linn.  Great  Blue  Heron.  Common  summer 
resident.  Arrives  in  April  and  I  have  seen  a  specimen  on  the  Lake 
shore  the  first  of  December  after  a  severe  snow  storm. 

237.  A.  egretta  Gmel.  Great  White  Egret.  A  rather  common 
summer  visitant  throughout  Northern  Illinois.  Generally  arrives  the 
last  of  .Tuly  and  departs  In  September.  Mr.  Rice  observed  two  speci- 
mens near  Evanston,  March  8Ist,  1875.  Breeds  in  Southern  Illinois 
and  perhaps  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

238.  A.  candldissima  Gm.  Little  White  Egret.  Much  less 
common  than  the  preceding.    Occurs  at  the  same  time. 

Note.  A.  cccrutea  will  probably  be  found,  as  It  Is  even  now  more 
numerous  In  Southern  Illinois  during  August  and  September  than  the 
two  preceding  species. 

239.  A.  virescens  Linn.  Green. Heron.  Common  summer  resi- 
dent ever>where  except  upon  the  open  prairie,  where,  however, strag- 
glers are  often  taken. 

Genus  Nyctiardea  Sio. 

240.  N.  grisea  var.  n»via  AUeri.  Night  Heron.  Common. 
Owing  to  its  frequenting  the  almost  impenetrable  wild  rice  swamps 
this  species  would  be  overlooked  on  a  transient  visit  to  their  haunt. 
The  first  of  July,  1874,  I  saw  a  few  young  of  the  year  in  the  Calumet 
Marshes,  but  it  was  not  until  June,  1876,  that  I  learned  anything  re- 
garding their  habits  in  this  state.  The  middle  of  this  month,  in  com- 
pany with  my  friend  Mr.  T.  H.  Douglas,  I  visited  Grass  Lake,  Lake 
County,  Illinois,  some  miles  west  of  Waukegan.  This  ^'lake"  is  simply 
a  widening  of  the  Fox  Kiver,  which  flows  through  its  centre,  produc- 
ing a  shallow  body  of  water  a  mile  wide  and  about  three  miles  long. 
A  large  portion  of  the  lake  Is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  wild 
rice.  While  collecting  near  a  large  patch  of  this  we  were  surprised  to 
see  a  number  of  night  herons  arise  from  the  interior  of  the  patch  and 
commence  circling  about  uttering  hoarse  cries.  Upon  examining  the 
place  we  were  still  more  surprised  to  find  that  the  birds  were  breeding 
in  this  apparently  Improbable  location.  During  this  and  the  follow- 
ing day  we  examined,  within  an  area  of  two  acres,  at  least  fifty 
nests  of  this  species.  They  were  all  placed  in  the  midst  of  partic- 
ularly dense  bunches  of  rice,  the  stiff,  last  year's  stalks  of  which,  con- 
verging slightly  near  the  roots,  formed  a  convenient  base  for  their 
support.  The  nests  were  all  well-built  structures,  composed  of  innu- 
merable small  pieces  of  dead  rice  stalks,  varying  from  two  to  ten 
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inches  in  len«fth.  Some  of  the  nests  were  qalte  mathematically  built, 
the  material  being  arranged  so  that  the  usual  cylindrical  form  would 
become  either  a  decided  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  figure.  The  nests 
averaged  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and 
from  ten  to  thirty  inches  in  depth.  So  firmly  were  they  built  that  I 
several  times  stood  upon  a  large  nest,  to  take  a  more  extended  view, 
and  did  it  but  little  damage.  A  few  contained  fresh  eggs,  and  a  few 
had  young  from  one  to  ten  days  old,  but  the  majority  contained  eggs 
with  half  grown  embryos.  The  parents  exhibited  great  solicitude 
while  we  were  in  the  vicinity,  but  were  so  cautious  that  we  succeeded 
in  shooting  but  two. 

Genus  Botaunis  Sleph. 

241.  B.  minor  Boie,  Bitteun.  Very  common  summer  resident 
in  marshes  and  prairie  sloughs.  Arrives  the  last  of  March  and  de- 
parts the  first  of  November.  Nests  principally  in  prairie  sloughs. 
In  over  a  dozen  nests  examined  I  have  found  but  little  variation. 
They  are  generally  placed  in  rank  swamp- grass  or  rnshes  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  from  which  the  nest  is  separated  by  a  mass  of 
grasses  and  other  material  either  found  upon  the  spot  or  collected 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  by  the  birds.  The  nest  itself  is  a  loosely 
formed  platform  constructed  of  the  material  nearest  at  hand,  be  it 
grass  or  reeds.  In  one  Instance  some  boys  collecting  for  me  found  a 
nest  of  this  species  which  the  female  refused  to  desert,  so  it  was  cap- 
tured and  brought  me  alive  with  the  eggs,  which  were  but  slightly 
addled. 

Genus  Ardetta  Gray, 

242.  A.  ezilis  (^Gmel.).  Lkast  Bittkrn.  A  common  summer 
resident  everywhere  in  marshes  and  sloughs.  It  arrives  the  first  of 
May  and  nests  the  last  of  this  and  all  of  the  following  month.  The 
nest  of  this  species  I  have  always  found  supported,  from  one  to  three 
feet  above  the  water,  by  the  surrounding  rushes.  It  is  a  very  fhill 
structure,  being  a  thin  platform  from  one  to  three  inches  thick,  with 
scarcely  depression  enough  in  the  centre  to  prevent  the  eggs  from 
rolling  out,  and  is  composed  of  small  dry  pieces  of  reeds.  The  eggs 
vary  from  two  to  six  in  number.  When  approached  while  upon  the 
nest  the  female  generally  slips  quietly  to  one  side  and  endeavors  to 
find  concealment,  but  should  the  approach  of  the  intruder  be  hasty, 
she  seeks  safety  in  flight.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  species 
places  its  nest  by  itself,  but  should  an  unusually  good  feeding  ground 
be  discovered,  containing  but  one  or  two  small  patches  of  reeds,  it 
will  make  the  best  of  circumstances,  and  In  such  a  place  I  have  often 
found  six  or  eight  nests  in  close  proximity. 
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Family  QBUIDiB. 

Genas  Qrus  Linn. 

243.  G.  americanus  Linn.  Whooping  Cranb.  Once  an  aban* 
daut  migrant,  but  in  now  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  vicinity.  Along 
the  Illinois  River  and  more  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  State  it  is 
still  common  during  the  migrations,  and  a  few  pairs  breed  upon  the 
large  marshes  in  Central  iillilois. 

244.  Q.  oanadensis  Linn,  Sandhill  Crank.  Formerly  nested 
abundantly  on  all  the  larger  marshes,  but  now  few  remain  to  breed 
except  on  one  or  two  large  marshes  in  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
where,  I  understand,  they  are  still  quite  numerous. 

Family  RAIiIiIDJB. 

Genus  Ballus  Linn. 

246.  R.  elegans  And.  King  Hail.  Common  summer  resident. 
Arrives  the  last  of  April  and  departs  in  October.  Have  obtained  half- 
grown  young  the  first  of  July,  although  they  usually  breed  later  than 
this.    Found  about  grassy  marshes  and  prairie  sloughs. 

246.  It.  virginianus  Z.in».  Virginia  Kail.  Common  summer 
resident.  Arrives  and  departs  with  the  preceding.  I  have  obtained 
nests  with  eggs  from  the  Uth  of  May  until  the  middle  of  June.  This 
species  is  found  in  almost  any  place  whore  it  can  find  suitable  food. 
I  have  often  fiushed  it  in  thickets  when  looking  for  woodcock,  as  well 
as  from  the  midst  of  large  marshes.  The  nest  can  rarely  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  Carolina  rail  in  form  or  structure,  and  is 
generally  placed  in  a  similar  location,  with  the  exception  that  the 
present  species  shows  a  greater  preference  for  dense  tufts  of  grass. 
I  have  never  seen  more  than  nine  eggs  in  a  nest  of  this  species. 

Genus  Forzana  Vieill. 

247.  P.  oarolina  Cab.  Carolina  Hail.  Exceedingly  abundant 
summer  resUlunt  in  all  marshy  situations.  Arrives  the  first  of  May 
and  departs  in  October.  Nests  along  the  borders  of  prairie  sloughs 
and  marshes,  depo>iting  from  eight  to  fourteen  eggs.  Their  nest  may 
often  be  discovered  at  a  distance  by  the  appearance  of  the  surrounding 
grass,  tlic  blades  of  which  are  in  many  coses  interwoven  over  the 
uest,  apparently  to  shield  the  bird  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  are  felt  with  redoubled  force  on  the  marshes.  The  nests  are 
flometimes  built  on  a  solitary  tus>ock  of  grass,  growing  in  the  water, 
but  not  often.  The  usual  position  is  in  the  soft,  dense  grass  growing 
close  to  the  i:i.\gQ  of  the  slough,  and  rarely  in  grass  over  eight  inches 
Ligh.    The  nest  is  a  thick  matted  platform  of  solt  marsh  grasses,  with 
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a  medium  8lzcd  depression  for  the  eggs.  In  the  spring  of  1875,  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  water  in  the  sloughs  in  this  vicinity  flooded  a  great 
many  water  bird's  nests,  and  among  them  Carolina  rairs  nests.  Vis- 
iting the  marshes  soon  after,  I  found  that  in  every  rniTs  nest  that  had 
been  flooded  the  eggs  had  been  broken  by  the  rail  piercing  the  side 
with  her  beak.  In  one  instance  the  bird  was  found  beside  the  nest, 
and  when  I  looked  at  the  eggs  I  found  a  portion  of  them  broken  and 
the  contents  still  oozing  out.  I  found  that  the  coots  (Fiilica  ameri- 
cana)  and  the  gallinules  had  the  same  habit  when  their  nests  were 
destroyed  by  the  water,  although  it  was  less  common  with  them  than 
with  the  rail.  In  autumn  great  numbers  of  these  birds  frequent  the 
floating  weeds  along  the  borders  of  rivers  where  they  are  sometimes 
In  such  numbers  that  several  may  be  killed  at  a  single  discharge.  Dr. 
Bannister  informs  me  that  he  has  found  quite  a  number  of  these 
birds  lying  dead,  but  without  showing  marks  of  it^ury,  upon  railroad 
tracks. 

248.  P.  noyeboraoensis  Cass.  Ltttlr  Ykllow  Rail.  Not  very 
rare.  Arrives  early  iu  May.  Several  specimens  are  taken  each  spring 
before  the  grass  becomes  sufllciently  high  to  effectually  conceal  them. 
It  undoubtedly  breeds  here,  since  the  Smithsonian  possesses  a  set  of 
six  eggs  taken  wiih  the  parent  bird,  May  17,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Tolman,  at 
Winnebago,  Illinois  (llde.  Prof.  S.  F.  Balrd  in  eplst.).  The  following 
is  the  description  of  the  above  set  of  eggs  from  Coues*s  **Uirdsof 
the  North- west" :  "Tliey  arc  the  only  ones  I  have  seen  and  differ  from 
all  those  of  P.  Carolina  in  the  color  of  the  ground,  which  is  a  rich, 
warm  l)uffy-brown  marked  at  the  great  end  with  a  cluster  of  reddl^h- 
chocolate  dots  and  spots.     Size,  1. 15  by  0-85  to  1-05  by  -80." 

249.  P.  jamaicensis  Cass.  LntLK  Dlack  Kail.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding, of  not  very  rare  occurrence.  Breeds.  During  the  spring  of 
1875  I  saw  three  specimens  hi  the  Calumet  Marshes.  The  first  was 
observed  early  in  May.  On  the  VJth  of  June,  the  same  season,  while 
collecting  with  me  near  the  Calumet  Ulver,  Mr.  Frank  DeWitt,  of 
Chicago,  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  nest  of  tills  spi'cies  con- 
taining ten  freshly  laid  eg^s.  The  nest  was  placed  in  a  deep  cup- 
shaped  depression  in  a  perfectly  open  situation  on  the  border  of  a 
marshy  spot,  and  its  only  concealment  was  Huch  as  a  few  straggling 
carlres  afforded.  It  is  composed  of  soft  grass  blades  loosely  inter- 
woven In  a  circular  manner.  The  nest.  In  shape  and  construction, 
looks  nmch  like  that  of  a  meadow  lark.  The  following  are  its  dimen- 
sions in  inches:  inside  depth,  2  50;  inside  diameter,  3*25;  outside 
depth,  3'50;  outside  diameter,  4-50.  The  eggs  are  a  creamy-white 
instead  of  clear  white,  as  I  stated  in  a  recent  article  (Bull.  Nutt.  Orn. 
Club,  Vol.  I,  p.  43),  and  average  1*00  by  "81  Inches.  They  are  nearly 
perfectly  oval,  and  are  thinly  sprinkled  with  flne  reddish-brown  dots, 
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which  become  larger  and  more  nnmeroas  at  one  end.  Minnie  shell 
markings  in  the  form  of  dots  are  also  visible.  Owing  to  the  small 
diameter  of  the  nest  the  eggs  were  in  two  layers. 

Genus  Gallinula  Briss, 

250.  G.  galeata  Licht.  Flouiha  Gallinulr.  Abundant  sum- 
mer ros^ident  everywhere  in  marshes  and  the  larger  prairie  slouglis. 
Arrives  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May.  Generally  has  a  full 
set  of  eggs,  numbering  from  seven  to  twelve,  the  first  weeic  of  June. 
Its  nests  are  placed  wherever  fancy  dictates;  on  low  ridges  a  rod 
or  more  from  the  water;  in  perfectly  bare  situations  on  the  borders 
of  marshes,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  bulrushes  or  wild  rice  growing  in 
several  feet  of  water.  The  material  used  varies  with  the  situation, 
A:om  fine  grasses  to  the  coarsest  rushes  and  fragments  of  wild  rice 
stalks.  In  the  latter  case  the  nest  often  floats  in  the  water  and  is 
held  in  place  by  the  surrounding  reeds.  Tlie  young  possess  the  usual 
black  down  and  disproportionate  feet  of  members  of  this  family  at  an 
early  age,  but  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  bill  is  bright  red,  the  tip 
only  being  yellow.  I  have  placed  eggs  under  a  hen,  but  the  young, 
unless  removed  as  soon  as  hatched,  would  scramble  out  and  manage 
to  get  away.  At  this  age  they  have  a  clear  metallic  peep,  quite  unlike 
that  of  a  chicken. 

Genus  Porphyrio  Temm. 

251.  P.  martinica  (Lmn.),  Puuplk  Gallinule.  Very  rare  visi- 
tant. A  male  specimen  was  taken  in  May,  1860,  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Holden, 
Jr.,  near  Chicago,  and  Dr.  lloy  informs  me  of  its  capture  at  Kacine. 

Genus  Fulioa  Linn. 

252.  P.  amerioana  (rmtl.  Coot.  Exceedingly  abundant.  Sum- 
mer resident  In  large  marshes,  and  it  is  far  from  rare  in  any  marshy 
situation.  Arrives  the  lust  of  April  and  remains  until  the  last  of 
November.  Nests  at  the  same  time  as  the  Florida  gallinule,  but 
shows  a  greater  preference  for  reed  patches  in  whicii  Its  nests  are 
usually  located,  often  in  from  two  to  four  feet  of  water.  The  nests 
are  generally  larger  than  those  of  galiinules,  and  rarely  composed  of 
othur  material  than  the  dry  stalks  of  reeds.  'Dr.  Cones*  description 
of  the  nidification  of  this  species  will  answer  for  most  of  the  cases 
I  have  observed,  and  1  have  examined  a  large  number  of  nests.  (See 
** Birds  of  the  North-west,*' p.  642.)  As  winter  approaches,  and  the 
marshes  and  shallow  pools  become  covi-red  with  Ice,  these  birds  con- 
gregate in  ininien.se  flocks  on  the  rivers  and  small  lakes,  and  remain 
until  the  cold  weather  closes  the  streams. 
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This  bird  has  a  curious  habit  when  approached  by  a  boat  in  a  stream, 
rising  often  before  the  boat  is  within  gunshot,  and  flying  directly  by 
the  boatman,  generally  so  near  that  it  may  be  easily  brought  down. 
The  abundance  of  ducl<s  and  oilier  game  birds  has  caused  the  birds 
of  this  family  to  be  but  little  molested,  until  witliin  a  few  years,  when 
the  amateur  sportsmen  from  Chicago,  finding  the  duclcs  difllcult  to 
obtain,  and  **mud  hens,"  as  coots  and  gallinuies  are  called,  conve- 
niently tame,  have  turned  their  batteries  upon  them  and  have  caused 
a  diminution  in  their  numbers  about  the  Calumet  Marshes.  But  in 
the  more  retired  marshes  they  still  breed  in  undiminished  numbers. 

Family  ANATIDiB. 

Genus   CygnuB  Linn,- 

263.  O.  buccinator  Bich,  Trumpkter  Swan.  Occurs  during 
the  migrations.     Fur  from  common. 

Although  many  examples  of  the  following  species  are  brought  to 
the  Chicago  market  during  the  migrations,  it  is  very  rarely  that  this 
species  occurs. 

254.  C.  americanus  Sharp.  American  Swan.  Rather  common 
during  the  migrations  and  a  winter  resident  in  the  southern  extreme 
of  the  state.  In  the  spring  of  1876  they  were  more  numerous  than 
usual;  quite  a  large  number  of  specimens  were  in  market  and  many 
were  seen  on  the  small  lakes  and  large  prairie  sloughs  in  tlus  vicinity. 

Genus  Aoser  Linn, 

265.  A.  albifirons  var.  gambeli  Cs,  Wiiite-frontkd  Goose. 
Very  abundant  migrant,  occurring  in  large  flocks.  Arrives  from  the 
nortli  in  October,  and  disperses  over  the  state.  Found  in  large  num- 
bers in  corn  fields  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  where  hundreds 
are  killed  and  shipped  to  the  market.  When  the  streams  become  frozen 
they  remove  farther  south.  Return  early  in  March  and  frequent  the 
same  localities  until  about  the  first  week  of  April,  wlien,  in  company 
witli  the  various  other  small  species  of  geese,  they  depart  for  tlie 
north.  During  late  seasons  they  o.ccasloually  linger  until  the  last 
week  of  April. 

The  individual  variation  in  this  species  is  very  great.  A  large  ma- 
jority have  the  ordinary  wliite  frontal  band  and  tlie  under  parts  plen- 
tifully mottled  with  black.  In  others  the  black  gradually  decreases 
until  some  specimens  do  not  show  the  least  trace  of  dark  on  the  abdo- 
men; in  such  instances  the  frontal  white  band  is  usually  pi*eseut. 
The  young  exhibit  a  dark  brown  frontal  band  In  place  of  white,  but 
with  more  or  le>s  dark  spots  on  the  abdomen.  In  very  high  plumage 
the  abdomen  becomes  almost  entirely  black,  only  a  few  rusty  colored 
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feathers  being  interspersed  through  the  black.  The  white  nail  on  the 
bin  is  generally  crossed  by  one  or  more  longitudinal  stripes  of  dark 
horn  color.  In  spring,  as  the  breeding  season  approaches,  the  bill 
becomes  a  clear  waxy  yellow.  There  is  also  much  variation  in  size 
among  adults  of  this  species.  I  have  examined  a  number  of  speci- 
mens which  by  direct  comparison  were  at  least  one-fourth  smaller  than 
the  average. 

266.  A.  oeBnileffcens  Linn.  Blub  Goosb.  Although  less  abun- 
dant than  the  preceding  species,  it  is  far  Arom  uncommon.  Many  are 
sent  to  the  Chicago  market  with  the  preceding  during  the  migiatlons. 
During  some  seasons  the  blue  geese  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
white-fronted.  Its  habits  and  migrations,  while  with  us,  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  species.  The  adults  of  this 
species  invariably  possess  the  white  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
which  in  the  younger  specimens  is  more  or  less  variegated  with  dark 
feathers.  These  disappear  as  the  bird  becomes  older,  and  in  many  the 
head  is  a  pure  snowy  white,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  dark  plumage  of 
the  rest  of  the  upper  parts.  The  young  would  appear,  at  first  sight, 
to  be  a  distinct  species,  so  different  is  the  pattern  of  coloration.  The 
white  of  the  head,  neck,  abdomen  and  tail  coverts  is  entirely  absent, 
and  the  bird  Is  of  an  almost  uniform  ashy  plumbeous,  slightly  darker 
about  the  head  and  lighter  on  the  abdomen.  This  plumage  is  retained 
until  the  second  year,  at  least,  as  many  specimens  are  procured  in 
spring  with  the  dark  head,  neck  and  abdomen  still  immaculate,  and 
these,  I  think,  are  young  of  the  preceding  year.  At  the  same  time 
specimens  are  found  with  the  dark  feathers  about  the  head  well  mixed 
with  white,  representing  the  second  year.  In  birds  of  the  third  year 
the  white  predominates,  but  not  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  does  the 
plumage  become  perfect. 

267.  A.  hyperboreus  var.  hyperboreus  Fall.    Snow  Goose. 
267a.  Var.  albatUB  Casa.    Lesser  Snow  Goosb.    Both  forms  are 

found  throughout  the  state  during  the  migrations,  and,  although  Mr. 
Bldgway  gives  the  albattis  as  the  more  common  form,  I  think  they 
occur  In  about  equal  numbers.  The  adult  plumage  of  this  species,  as 
is  well  known.  Is  pure  white,  with  the  primaries  tipped  with  Jet  black. 
The  young  are  quite  different.  The  crown,  back  of  neck  and  fore  part  of 
shoulders  are  dark  plumbeous ;  the  tip  of  each  feather  being  whitish 
produces  a  grizzled  appearance.  A  dark  line  extends  Arom  the  eye  to 
the  upper  angle  of  the  bill.  The  Arontal  region,  cheeks,  throat,  fore 
part  of  neck,  breast,  sides  of  body  and  rump  are  soiled  ashy,  lighter 
than  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  appearing  much  as  though 
caused  by  the  continued  contact  of  white  feathers  with  dark  earth ; 
but  a  close  examination  shows  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  each 
feather  being  mottled  with  fine  dusky  spots,  which  on  the  sides  nearly 
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cover  the  entire  feather.  The  shoulders,  scapulars,  tertials,  greater 
coverts  and  secondaries,  are  of  a  varying  shade  of  dark  plnmbeons 
edged  with  lighter,  which,  on  the  tertials  and  secondaries,  becomes 
pare  white,  and  Is  of  considerable  width.  The  tail  feathers  are  much 
the  same  and  the  lesser  wing  coverts  are  like  the  sides  of  the  neck — 
a  grizzly  ashy.  The  bill,  feet,  and  tips  of  the  primaries  are  black,  as 
are  two  or  three  of  the  outer  secondaries.  This  species  generally 
migrates  in  flocks  of  large  size,  consisting  only  of  its  own  kind.  At 
times,  however,  the  three  species  unite  and  proceed  in  company.  It 
fireqaents  the  cornfields  in  Central  Illinois  while  here,  and  migrates 
a  little  later  in  the  fall,  and  earlier  in  the  spring,  than  the  white- 
i^onted  goose. 

Genus  Branta  Seapoli, 

"268.  B.  bemiola  Ltnn.  Brant  Goosb.  Probably  a  rare  visitant, 
•but  the  only  instance  known  to  me  of  its  capture  in  this  portion  of 
the  country  is  a  specimen  ta^en  by  Dr.  Hoy,  fh>m  a  flock  of  three, 
upon  the  Lake  shore  near  Racine.    The  bird  is  now  in  his  collection. 

269.  B.  canadensiB  var.  oanadensis  Linn,  An  abundant  mi- 
grant. Arrives  early  in  October  and  remains  until  the  flrst  of  Decem- 
ber. Returns  in  March  and  remains  until  well  into  April.  Formerly 
bred  commonly  in  the  marshes  throughout  the  state,  and  still  breeds 
sparingly  in  the  more  secluded  situations. 

260a.  Var.  hutohinsi  Bich,  Hutchins'  Goose.  Rather  common, 
but  not  the  most  common  form,  as  my  ftiend  Mr.  Ridgway  states  in 
bis  **  Catalogue  of  Illinois  Birds."  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  exam- 
ining a  series  of  Canada  Geese  which  were  sent  to  market  by  the 
same  hunter,  and  obtained  the  same  day  in  Central  Illinois.  Among 
the  eight  specimens  in  the  lot  were  typical  representatives  of  the 
two  forms,  above-named.  In  addition  were  several  specimens  which 
formed  a  direct  chain  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  one 
variety  ended  and  the  other  commenced.  The  size  of  th«  speci- 
mens, the  coloration,  and  indeed  every  particular,  aided  in  perfecting 
the  series,  except  the  number  of  tail  feathers,  which  was  eighteen 
throughout.  In  kutchinai  1  have  found  this  to  be  a  very  variable 
character,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  specimens  which  agree  perfectly 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  latter  possess  the  eighteen  tail  feathers, 
instead  of  sixteen,  as  given  by  authors. 

Genus  Anas  Linn. 

260.  A.  bosohaa  lAnn.  Mallard.  An  exceedingly  abundant  mi- 
grant and  common  summer  resident  in  the  more  secluded  marshes. 
Once  nested  abundantly  in  the  prairie  sloughs  and  along  borders  of 
marshes.    The  spring  migrations  extend  f^om  the  last  of  March  to 
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the  middle  of  April.  Autamnal,  fh)m  the  last  of  September  antll  the 
last  of  November.  The  full  complement  of  eggs  is  deposited  before  the 
middle  of  May,  In  some  tnssock  of  grass  near  the  edge  of  the  marsh. 

261.  A.  obsoura  Omel,  Dusky  Duck.  An  uncommon  migrant 
with  the  preceding,  and  a  very  rare  summer  resident.  Among  the 
countless  number  of  mallards  killed  yearly  in  this  state  are  scarcely 
found  more  than  one  in  two  hundred  of  this  species.  One  or  two 
pairs  nest  each  year  on  the  Calumet  Marshes. 

Genus  Daflla  Leach. 

262.  D.  Aonts  (Unn.).  Pdh'ail  Duck.  Very  abundant  migrant, 
and  rare  summer  resident.  Arrives  early  in  October  and  remains 
until  the  last  of  November;  in  spring  passes  north  by  the  first  of 
April.  Each  year  a  few  pairs  breed  upon  the  marshes  in  this  vicinity, 
but  whether  they  breed  in  the  State  away  from  the  Lake  region  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing.  In  the  spring  of  1875  several  pairs  of  these 
birds  nested  In  the  prairie  sloughs  near  the  Calumet  River,  and  on  the 
29th  of  May  I  found  a  nest  containing  three  IVeshly  laid  eggs.  The 
female  was  flushed  fh>m  the  nest  when  scarcely  more  than  a  rod  away, 
and  was  at  once  Joined  by  the  male  from  a  small  slough  a  few  rods 
distant.  The  nest  was  in  the  centre  of  a  tall,  thick  bunch  of  grass 
on  a  small  ridge  between  two  sloughs,  and  was  a  slight  hollow  thickly 
lined  with  grass  stems ;  no  down  had  been  added.  The  parent  birds 
circled  about  overhead,  often  coming  within  gunshot,  during  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  the  vicinity.  The  eggs  average  2*25  by  1-50,  and 
are  a  grayish  olive,  similar  to  the  set  described  by  Dr.  Coues  (*' Birds 
of  the  North-west,"  p.  563). 

In  June,  1876,  several  pairs  were  seen  at  Grass  Lake,  on  the  Fox 
River,  but  their  nests  were  not  discovered.  In  the  collection  of  Dr. 
J.  W.  Yelie  is  a  male  hybrid  between  this  species  and  the  mallard. 

Genus  Ghanlelasmiis  Gray. 

263.  C.  streperus  (Linn.).  Gadwall.  This  beautifttl  species  is 
very  common  during  the  migrations  firom  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  last  of  November,  and  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  April.  A  very 
rare  summer  Resident.  I  have  seen  but  two  or  three  pairs  here  in  the 
breeding  season. 

^  Genus  Mareoa  Steph. 

264.  IC.  penelope  Selby,  European  Widgeon.  Exceedingly 
rare  straggler.  Two  instances  are  known ;  one  quoted  by  Mr.  Rldg- 
way  on  the  authority  of  D.  G.  Elliot,  in  **  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society"  (see  Ridg.,  Cat.  Birds  Ascer.  to  occur  in  III.,  268),  and  a  sec- 
ond is  Aimished  by  Mr.  C.  N.  llolden,  Jr.,  who  informs  me  that  a  fine 
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adalt  male  was  shot  on  the  Calnmet  Marsh,  April  18, 1876,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  a  collection  in  Chicago.  It  has  also  been  shot  on  Lake 
Mendota,  in  Wisconsin,  by  Mr.  Eamlien  (H07). 

265.  M.  amerioana  (OmeL),  American  Widgeon.  A  very 
abundant  species  daring  the  migrations  and  not  very  rare  summer 
resident.  Arrives  in  spring  about  the  middle  of  March  and  remains 
nntll  about  April  20th.  It  nests  about  the  borders  of  marshes  and 
prairie  sloughs.  While  here  during  the  migrations  these  birds  show 
a  decided  preference  for  the  open  water  on  overflowed  marshes  and 
large  sloughs,  and  are  very  difficult  to  approach.  Immense  numbers 
are  shot  along  Uie  various  rivers  in  the  state  and  sent  to  the  Chicago 
market. 

Genus  Querquedula  Steph. 

266.  Q.  oarolinenBis  (Gmeh),  Gricen-winoiedTral.  Very  com- 
mon migrant.  Arrives  about  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  April,  and  the 
majority  pass  north  by  the  25th.  Returns  the  first  of  October,  and 
remains  until  into  November.  Breeds  sparingly.  I  have  known  of  a 
few  instances  of  its  nest  being  found,  and  have  myself  observed  seve- 
ral pairs  of  the  birds  in  this  vicinity  during  the  breeding  season. 

267.  Q.  disoors  (Lt'nn.).  Blue-winoed  Teal.  Very  abundant 
migrant  and  a  common  summer  resident  In  all  suitable  localities. 
The  middle  of  May,  1875, 1  obtained  a  nest  of  this  species  containing 
fourteen  Areshly  laid  eggs.  The  parent  was  flushed  flrom  the  nest 
within  a  few  yards.  It  was  situated  near  a  branch  of  the  Calumet 
Marsh  and  close  to  the  rail-road  track,  being  about  midway  between 
the  track  and  fence  In  a  dense  bunch  of  grass.  The  nest  was  a  well 
matted  structure  composed  of  feathers  and  grass,  with  the  rim  turned 
in  so  as  to  partly  cover  the  bird  when  sitting.  As  has  been  the  case 
each  time  I  have  discovered  a  duck's  nest,  and  often  when  I  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  one  not  known  to  me,  the  parents  circled  about  me 
the  entire  time  I  was  near  the  nest,  often  coming  within  gunshot  and 
exhibiting  considerable  anxiety.  Arrives  a  few  days  later  than  the 
preceding  In  spring,  and  leaves  at  about  the  same  time  in  autumn. 

Genus  Spatula  Boie. 

268.  S.  olypeata  Linn.  Spoonbill  Duck.  An  abundant  migrant 
and  rather  common  summer  resident.  Breeds  in  much  the  same  local- 
ities as  the  preceding.  Its  eggs  are  deposited  early  in  May.  '  Arrives 
the  last  of  March,  and  the  larger  number  pass  north  before  April  20th. 
The  autumn  migrations  extend  ft'om  the  first  of  October  until  the 
middle  of  November. 

Genus  Aiz  8vo, 

260.  A.  sponsa  Boie.     Wood  Duck.     Common  migrant  and 
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rather  common  summer  resident  In  secladed  localities,  and  is  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  '* bottoms"  along  the  rivers  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  state.  Arrives  early  In  April  and  departs  the  last  of  Octo-' 
ber. 

Genus  Fulignla  Steph, 

270.  P.  marila  (Linn.),  Greater  Scaup  Duck.  A  rare  migrant. 
Present  with  the  following  species  in  about  the  same  proportion  that 
A.  obscura  bears  to  A.  boscTias, 

271.  F.  afflnis  Forst.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck.  An  exceedingly 
abundant  migrant  and  in  years  when  the  Lake  does  not  become  frozen 
over  is  a  resident  through  the  year.  This  Is  not  an  uncommon  spe- 
cies upon  the  larger  marshes  and  Inland  lakes  during  the  breeding 
season.  Commence  to  arrive  in  large  numbers  from  the  south  the 
last  of  February  or  first  of  March,  according  to  the  season,  and  are 
mostly  gone  by  the  20th  of  April.  About  the  time  they  leave  for  more 
northern  breeding  grounds  they  congregate  In  very  large  flocks  on 
rivers  or  small  lakes,  and  soon  all  have  disappeared  from  these  haunts 
and  none,  except  the  comparatively  few  which  remain  to  breed,  are 
found  there  again  until  they  return  in  autumn,  about  the  5th  to  10th  of 
October.  Flocks  may  be  found  upon  Lake  Michigan  flrom  one  to  two 
weeks  after  they  have  left  the  Inland  waters.  Their  young  are  hatched 
firom  the  first  to  the  middle  of  June. 

272.  F.  oollaris  Donov.  Rino-neck  Duck.  In  about  equal  num- 
bers with  the  preceding  during  the  migrations.  Its  habits,  haunts, 
and  time  of  migration,  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  the  little 
scaup  duck.  This  species  also  breeds  about  the  marshes  in  North- 
Eastem  Illinois,  but  in  smaller  numbers  than  the  preceding. 

273.  F.  ferina  var.  amerioana  Eyton.  Red-head  Duck.  Very 
common  migrant.  Arrives  the  last  of  March  and  lingers  until  the  last 
of  April.  Returns  the  last  of  October  and  remains  until  the  wild 
rice  swamps  freeze  over,  the  last  of  November. 

274.  F.  vallisneria  WUs.  Canvas-back  Duck.  Very  common 
migrant.  Migrates  with  the  preceding.  Like  other  species  of  the 
FuligulincB  found  here,  the  canvas-back  shows  a  liking  for  open  water 
and  is  more  numerous  on  the  small  Inland  lakes  than  In  the  marshes. 

Genus  Buoephala  Baird. 

276.  B.  dangula  (Linn.),  Golden-ete  Duck.  Common  mi- 
grant throughout  the  state  and  abundant  on  Lake  Michigan,  where  It 
is  usually  a  winter  resident.  This  is  usually  a  very  shy  species,  but 
occasionally  it  exhibits  great  stupidity.  I  have  known  of  several 
being  shot  from  an  open  boat  upon  the  Lake,  by  placing  out  wooden 
decoys  which  they  would  approach,  sometimes  while  the  gunner  was 
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standing  in  plain  view.  This,  however,  was  a  rare  occnrrence.  Ar- 
rives the  last  of  October  or  first  of  November,  and  departs  the  first 
of  April. 

276.  B.  islandioa  Bd.  Barrow's  Goldbn-etb  Ducx.  A  winter 
resident  upon  Lake  Michigan,  and  found  irregularly  throughout  the 
state  at  that  season.  A  specimen  was  obtained  at  Mt.  Carmel,  on  the 
Wabash  Biver,  in  December,  1874,  by  Professor  F.  Stein,  and  I  have 
observed  it  at  Chicago.  Dr.  Hoy  writes  that  a  specimen  was  shot  at 
Bacine  during  the  winter  of  I860.  They  are  probably  not  uncommon 
upon  the  Lake  in  winter,  but  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  experienced 
In  collecting  ducks  on  perfectly  open  water  at  this  season,  a  definite 
knowledge  of  the  numbers  in  which  this  and  several  other  aquatic 
species  visit  us  during  winter  has  not  been  obtained. 

277.  B.  albeola  Bd.  Buffle-hbad  Duck.  The  most  abundant 
species  of  the  genus.  Frequents  the  rivers  and  other  inland  waters 
in  greatest  abundance.  Immense  numbers  are  sent  to  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket each  season.  Although  abundant  with  the  preceding  upon  Lake 
Michigan,  it  is  still  more  numerous  on  the  Inland  waters.  Winter 
resident.  Arrives  the  last  of  October  and  sometimes  remains  until 
the  first  of  May. 

Genus  Harelda  Letich* 

278.  H.  glaoialis  (Linn.).  Old-wifb  Duck.  An  exceedingly 
abundant  winter  resident  upon  Lake  Michigan  and  sparingly  dis- 
persed throughout  the  state  during  that  season.  It  was  obtained  by 
Professor  Stein  at  Mt.  Carmel,  in  December,  1874.  A  few  stragglers 
make  their  appearance  the  last  of  October,  but  the  main  body  do  not 
arrive  until  about  the  first  of  December.  The  last  of  March  or  first 
of  April  nearly  all  depart  for  the  north,  but  a  few  are  found  until  the 
last  of  the  month.  Just  before  they  migrate  they  unite  in  large  fiocks 
and  make  a  great  gabbling  and  noise.  At  all  times  while  here  they 
are  very  shy  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

Genus  Histrionioiis  Leuon. 

279.  H.  torquatUB  (^Linn.).  Harlbquin  Duck.  Bather  rare 
winter  resident  upon  Lake  Michigan.  Dr.  Hoy  has  secured  several 
specimens  at  Bacine. 

Genus  Somateria  Leaeh, 

280.  S.  mollisBima  Leach,  Eidbr  Duck.  Not  a  very  rare  winter 
resident  upon  Lake  Michigan  and  probably  occurs  in  suitable  places 
throughout  the  state.  In  my  collection  Is  an  Immature  specimen,  ob- 
tained near  Chicago  In  December,  1874,  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Bannister  has 
several  times  noted  them  at  Evanston.  Dr.  Hoy  Informs  me  that  a 
specimen  was  shot  at  Bacine  in  January,  1876. 
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281.  S.  speotabilis  Leaeh,  Ema  Eider.  Bare  winter  ylsitant— 
perhaps  winter  resident-— to  Lake  Michigan  and  other  parts  of  the 
state.  "An  adult  female,  obtained  at  Chillicothe,  on  the  Illinois  Riyer, 
in  the  winter  of  1874,  has  been  sent  to  the  National  Maseam  by  W.  H. 
Collins,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  Mich."  (Ridgway).  *«A  single  specimen  has 
been  taken  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  is  preserved  in  a  collection 
at  that  place"  (Hoy). 

Genus  CEdemia  Flem, 

282.  (E.  amerioana  Sw.  Black  Scotbr.  Rather  common  upon 
the  Lake.  Winter  resident.  Arrives  the  first  of  November  and  de- 
parts by  the  first  of  April. 

288.  (E.  ftisca  (Linn,).  Vblvet  Scoter.  Like  the  preceding  a 
rather  common  winter  resident  upon  the  Lake,  and  occurs  throughout 
the  state,  specimens  being  sent  to  the  Chicago  market  Arom  the  Illi- 
nois River  and  various  other  streams  in  Central  Illinois. 

284.  (E.  perspioillata  Steph.  Surf  Duck.  A  common  winter 
resident  upon  Lake  Michigan  and  occurs  throughout  the  state  at  this 
season.  Quite  a  number  of  specimens  were  taken  upon  the  Calumet 
Marshes  during  the  fall  of  1875,  and  many  others  seen.  Arrives  the 
last  of  October  and  departs  the  last  of  March.  ''A  single  specimen, 
an  Immature  bird,  was  obtained  at  Mt.  Carmel  by  Professor  Stein  in 
October,  1876"  (Ridgway). 

Oenns  Erismatura  Bonap, 

285.  E.  rubida  Bonap.  Ruddy  Duck.  Very  common  during  the 
migrations.  Summer  resident.  Breeds.  The  spring  migration  begins 
about  the  middle  of  April  and  continues  until  the  5th  of  May.  A  few 
return  as  early  as  the  first  of  October,  but  the  main  fall  migration 
commences  the  last  of  this  month  and  extends  to  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. The  middle  of  September,  1875,  my  fVlend  Mr.  T.  H.  Douglas, 
of  Waukegan,  found  a  pair  with  eight  or  ten  AiU  grown  young  in  a 
small  lake  near  that  place,  and  obtained  several  specimens.  As  the 
Ml  migration  of  this  species  does  not  commence  until  some  weeks 
later  than  this,  I  think  It  very  probable  these  birds  were  hatched  in 
th^  vicinity.  This  supposition  Is  rendered  still  more  reasonable  by 
the  following  observations.  The  12th  of  June,  1875,  while  walking 
through  the  dense  grass  close  to  the  shore  of  Calumet  Lake,  looking 
for  sharp-tailed  finches,  a  female  ruddy  duck  started  from  the  grass 
a  few  yards  In  advance  and  fiew  heavily  away  and  alighted  in  the 
reeds  a  short  distance  out  from  shore.  Being  well  acquainted  with 
the  species,  I  at  once  recognized  the  bird  by  unmistakable  peculiarities 
of  form  and  filght,  as  well  as  coloration,  so  I  did  not  shoot  it  as  I 
could  easily  have  done,  but  Instead,  made  a  thorough  search  for  the 
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nest,  which  I  was  certain  must  be  near.  The  dense  grass,  about  three 
feet  high,  proved  an  effectual  shield,  however,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
depart  without  the  coveted  eggs.  The  middle  of  June,  1876,  while 
rowing  among  the  numerous  rice  patches  upon  Grass  Lake,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  T.  H.  Douglas,  a  ruddy  duels  arose  a  short  distance  in 
advance  and  flew  off  in  plain  view,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  species, 
as  we  both  recognized  it  at  sight.  The  only  other  record  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  United  States  during  the  breeding 
season  is  that  of  Dr.  Coues,  who,  while  connected  with  the  Northern 
Boundary  Survey,  found  them  breeding  in  numbers  In  Northern  Da- 
kota and  Montana. 

Genus  Mergiis  Linn. 

286.  M.  merganser  Linn.  Goosander.  Very  common  migrant, 
and  a  few  remain  about  airholes  in  streams  and  ponds  or  upon  Lake 
Michigan,  during  the  winter.  I  do  not  think  this  species  remains  to 
breed,  but  it  is  barely  possible  it  may  in  rare  cases.  Arrives  the  last 
of  October  and  departs  the  last  of  March  and  first  of  April. 

287.  M.  serrator  Linn.  Rkd-brbasted  Merganser.  The  rarest 
species  of  the  genus  in  this  vicinity.  Frequents  small  reedy  lakes, 
where  It  is  a  rare  summer  resident.  Nests  upon  old  maskrat  houses. 
The  migrations  are :  in  fall,  ftom  October  first  to  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber ;  in  spring,  the  last  of  March  to  the  first  of  May.  A  very  rare 
winter  resident.  During  the  height  of  the  migrations  it  is  rather 
common  upon  Lake  Michigan  in  small  flocks. 

288.  M.  ououllatus  Linn.  Hooded  Merganser.  Very  abundant 
migrant.  Common  winter  resident  upon  Lake  Michigan.  Breeds 
sparingly  throughout  the  state.  Arrives  the  last  of  October  and 
remains  until  the  flrst  of  April.  The  last  of  August,  1875,  I  found 
several  pairs  of  these  birds  with  partly  grown  young  upon  some  small 
lakes  in  Union  County,  Southern  Illinois. 

Family  FEIiECANIDA. 

Genus  Feleoanus  Linn. 

289.  F.  traohsnrhynohus  Lath.  White  Pelican.  At  present 
an  exceedingly  rare  visitant  during  the  migrations.  Formerly  they 
were  regular  and  rather  common  migrants.  Still  migrate  along  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Family  GRACT7LID2. 

Genus  Oraonlus  Linn. 

290.  G.  dilophUB  var.  dilophuB  Svo.     Double-crested  Cor- 
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MOBAin'.    A  regular  but  rather  uncommon  migrant  and  sometimes  a 
winter  resident. 

280  a.  Var.  floridanus  And,  Florida  Cormorant.  A  regular 
summer  resident  in  Southern  Illinois,  occasionally  straying  to  the 
northern  portion  of  the  state.  A  specimen  of  this  variety  was  ob- 
served In  May,  1876,  at  Waukegan.  I  do  not  think  O,  carbo  occurs  In 
this  vicinity. 

Family  LABIDA. 

Genus  Steroorarius  Briss. 

291.  S.  pomatorhiniis  Vieill.  Fomarinb  Jabger.  A  rare  win- 
ter visitant  to  Lake  Michigan.  It  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Rice 
near  Evanston  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  intrpdnced  to  the  fbuna 
of  the  state.  I  am  happy  to  record  a  second  Instance  of  its  occur- 
rence near  (Chicago,  October  9th,  1876,  when  I  observed  a  fine  adult 
specimen  flying  along  the  Lake  shore,  and  so  near  that  there  could  be 
no  possibility  o^  ikilstake. 

Genus  Iianis  Linn. 

292.  Ii.  glauons  Brunn.  Glaucus  Gull.  A  rather  rare  winter 
visitant  to  Lake  Michigan.  Dr.  Hoy  has  killed  three  specimens  upon 
the  Lake  near  Racine,  one  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  his  collection. 
He  has  seen  others  during  severe  winters. 

293.  Ii.  leuoopterus  Fabr,  WHrrs-wiNOisD  Gull.  A  regular 
and  not  uncommon  winter  resident  on  Lake  Michigan. 

294.  Ii.  marinus  Linn.  Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Not  an  un- 
common winter  resident  upon  Lake  Michigan.  The  immature  young 
are  greatly  in  excess  .of  the  adults. 

295.  Ii.  argentatus  var.  argentatus  BrUnn.  European  Her- 
ring Gull.  Very  rare  winter  visitant  to  the  Lake.  A  single  speci- 
men, an  adult  female,  was  obtained  In  the  Chicago  Harbor  March  27, 
1876.  Dr.  Coues  records  two  other  specimens  of  this  form  obtained 
in  this  country,  one  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  private  cabinet  and  the  other 
in  the  Cambridge  Museum  (see  B.  of  N.  W.,  p.  628).  The  Illinois 
specimen  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Coues  and  Mr.  Ridgway  and  pro- 
nounced by  them  to  be  Identical  with  the  European  bird.  The  most 
striking  peculiarity  Is  its  small  size  and  the  white  terminal  space  over 
two  inches  long,  upon  the  outer  primary.  The  dimensions  of  my 
specimen  are  as  follows:  length,  22*50;  wing,  16*80;  tarsus,  2*25;  bill, 
1-90.    Iris  hazel. 

296  a.  Var.  smithBOZliaiiiis  Coues.  American  Herring  Gull. 
Very  abundant  winter  resident  upon  Lake  Michigan,  and  occurs 
throughout  the  state.  Large  numbers  frequent  the  prairie  near  the 
slaughter  houses,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  where  they  find  a  gene- 
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rons  supply  of  oflhl.  Airiyes  from  the  north  during  October,  and  the 
adults,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  young,  move  north  the  middle 
of  April.  I  do  not  think  that  the  young  breed  until  they  don  the  per- 
fectly adult  plumage,  for,  in  June,  1876,  I  found  a  large  flock  consist- 
ing of  about  two  hundred  immature  gulls,  nearly  all  of  this  species, 
upon  the  Lake  shore  near  Waukegan,  and  upon  making  inquiries 
learned  that  each  year  about  the  same  number  were  in  the  habit  of 
remaining  at  this  place  through  the  summer.  The  flock  contained 
birds  in  every  stage  of  plumage  between  the  last  year's  young  and 
the  adult  birds,  of  which  a  few  were  present.  The  large  number  of 
fishing  nets  set  at  Waukegan  explained  their  preference  for  that 
locality.  A  colony  of  these  birds  breed  on.  an  island  in  the  channel 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay,  and  many  others  at  various 
places  on  Lake  Superior. 

296.  L.  delewarensis  Ord,  Ru^g-billed  Gull.  Common  mi- 
grant along  the  liake.  Very  rarely  remains  through  the  winter. 
Most  common  with  us  September  20th  to  November  80th,  and  March 
20f h  to  the  first  of  May.  A  few  young  of  this  species  were,  with  the 
flock  of  young  herring  gulls,  observed  at  Waukegan  in  June. 

297.  Ii.  tridaotylUB  Linn.  Common  Kittiwakib  Gull.  A  rare 
winter  visitant  to  Lake  Michigan.  Dr.  Hoy  writes  that  in  the  winter 
of  1870  a  single  specimen  of  this  species  kept  about  the  harbor  for 
several  days,  but  was  too  shy  to  be  shot.  He  is  quite  certain  of  his 
identification,  as  he  examined  the  bird  carefhlly  with  a  large  field 
glass,  while  it  was  standing  upon  a  piece  of  ice  Just  out  of  gun  shot. 

298.  Ii.  atrioills  {Idnn.),  Lauohino  Gull.  ''Summer  visitant "* 
(Ridgway).  I  give  this  species  entirely  upon  the  strength  of  its  oc- 
currence in  Mr.  Ridgway 's  Catalogue  (Ann.  Nt  Y.  Lye.  N.  H.,  Jan., 
1874). 

299.  Ii.  frankUni  Bich,  Frankum's  Gull.  A  rare  visitant  to 
Lake  Michigan.  A  specimen  was  obtained  at  Milwaukee  in  1850,  and 
is  preserved  in  a  collection  at  that  place  (Hoy).  This  species  un- 
doubtedly is  of  more  or  less  regular  occurrence  during  the  migrations 
in  company  with  the  immense  numbers  of  L.  Philadelphia  which  pass 
along  the  Lake  to  their  breeding  grounds. 

800.  Ii.  Philadelphia  Ord.  Bonaparte's  Gull.  Exceedingly 
abundant  migrant.  Arrives  in  large  numbers,  and  usually  in  ftill  breed- 
ing dress,  the  6th  to  10th  of  April,  and  the  majority,  after  lingering 
along  the  shore  a  few  weeks,  pass  north  to  their  summer  resorts,  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  of  May.  Returning  the  last  of  August,  while 
resuming  the  winter  dress,  they  remain  more  or  less  abundant  until  well 
into  November.  In  very  mild  winters  a  few  remain  during  the  season. 
As  is  the  case  with  the  herring  gull,  many  of  the  young  of  this  spe- 
cies do  not  proceed  north,  but  renfain  along  the  Lake  daring  the 
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breeding  season.  Instead  of  remaining  about  sand  bars,  however, 
they  prefer  the  fishermen's  stakes  ont  half  a  mile  or  more  flrom  shore, 
and  it  is  rarely  that  they  cannot  be  found  at  sach  places  daring  the 
Slimmer  months.    The  antnmn  moult  occurs  the  last  of  August. 

Genus  Xema  Leach. 

801.  X.  sabinei  Bbnap,  Fork-tailed  Gull.  Exceedingly  rare 
Tisitant  to  Lake  Michigan.  While  collecting  on  the  Lake  shore  near 
Chicago,  the  first  of  April,  1878, 1  saw  a  specimen  of  this  bird  in  a 
small  pool  of  water  on  the  beach.  At  first  I  supposed  it  was  a  Bona- 
parte gull,  and  was  about  passing  it,  when  it  arose,  and  as  It  passed 
toward  the  Lake  I  saw  it  was  something  new  to  me,  and  fired.  It  fiew 
a  few  rods  and  fell  into  the  Lake  about  thirty  yards  from  shore.  It 
was  in  perfect  breeding  dress,  as  was  shown  by  the  black  markings 
on  the  head,  each  time  it  was  raised  while  struggling  in  the  water. 
A  gale  flrom  off  shore  soon  drifted  it  ftom  sight. 

Genus  Sterna  Linn, 

302.  8.  anglioa  Mont.  Gull-billbd  Tbrn.  An  exceedingly  rare 
Tisitant  during  summer. 

303.  S.  oaspia  Pall.  Caspian  Tkrn.  An  Irregular  but  not  un- 
common visitant  tluring  the  migrations  and  In  winter  upon  Lake 
Bllchigan.  The  9th  of  June,  1876, 1  saw  a  fine  specimen  fishing  along 
the  Lake  shore,  at  Waukegan.  Its  occurrence  so  late  Is  very  unusual. 
Br.  Bannister  has  flrequently  observed  It  at  Evanston  In  winter. 

304.  8.  regia  Qamb.  Botal  Tsrk.  An  exceedingly  rare  summer 
Tisitant  to  Lake  Michigan.  A  specimen  was  taken  at  Milwaukee  many 
years  since  and  preserved  In  a  museum  there  (Hoy). 

305.  8.  hirundo  Xinn.  Wilson's  Tern.  Very  abundant  migrant. 
From  April  28th  to  May  10th,  and  the  middle  of  October,  are  the  times 
of  the  greatest  abundance  of  this  species.  A  few  still  breed  on  small 
islands  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Lake,  where  they  once  nested  in 
abundance.  I  have  never  observed  It  here  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son. 

306.  8.  forsterl  NuU.  Forstkr's  Tern.  Migrates  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but  in  less  abundance.  Bather  common  summer  resident  In 
this  portion  of  the  state.  Breeds  In  the  numerous  small,  reedy  lakes. 
The  young  fiy  about  the  middle  of  July. 

On  page  679,  **  Birds  of  the  North-west,"  Dr.  Coues  states  that  <4n 
the  Interior" /orsteri  '*  almost  replaces  hirundo,  being,  in  fact,  the 
most  characteristic  species."  This  is  the  case  during  the  breeding 
season,  as  hirundo  seeks  the  larger  and  more  open  bodies  of  water, 
and  forMUri  prefers  the  small  lakes  and  reedy  streams.    During  the 
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migrations,  however,  the  hosts  of  hirundo  moving  to  or  flrom  tbeir 
northern  breeding  places  greatly  oatnamber  forsteri. 

The  above  is  true  of  Illinois,  and  will,  I  think,  apply  equally  well  to 
other  points  In  the  Mississippi  valley,  where  the  two  forms  occur. 
This  and  the  preceding  are  in  breeding  plumage  when  they  arrive  in 
spring.  White  feathers  commence  to  replace  the  black  cap  early  in 
August  in  forsteri.  Although  I  have  been  aware  that  S.  forsteri  nested 
in  this  vicinity  for  several  years,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  June, 
1876,  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  one  of  their  nests.  While 
we  were  collecting  eggs  among  the  wild  rice  patches,  on  Grass  Lake, 
June  14th,  Mr.  Douglas  observed  a  pair  of  these  terns  hovering  near  a 
small  patch  of  Saggitaria  leaves  growing  in  several  feet  of  water,  and 
rowing  to  the  spot  found  the  nest,  which  was  a  loosely  built  structure 
of  coarse  pieces  of  reeds  resting  upon  a  mass  of  floating  plants  and 
concealed  f^om  view  by  the  surrounding  leaves.  Upon  the  side  of  the 
nest  was  a  single  young  bird,  about  to  scramble  into  the  water,  but 
upon  seeing  Mr.  Douglas  it  crouched  to  avoid  being  observed,  and 
was  captured.  A  thorough  search  at  the  time  failed  to  reveal  any 
other  young  ones,  so  the  adults,  which  had  been  darting  and  scream- 
ing about  his  head,  were  secured,  with  a  second  pair  which  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  their  companions.  Their  anxiety  we  afterwards 
found  to  be  the  proximity  of  an  unfinished  nest,  similarly  situated. 
That  evening  we  found  and  secured  two  more  young  upon  the  nest 
found  in  the  morning.  The  next  morning  fortune  favored  me,  and, 
while  passing  between  several  floating  masses  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter  I  observed  four  small  heaps  of  wild  rice  stalks  resting  upon 
one  of  these  masses,  and  on  a  nearer  view,  to  my  delight  they  proved 
to  be  the  desired  nests  containing  eggs.  The  nests  were  situated  in 
a  line,  and  the  two  outer  ones  were  not  over  twenty-flve  feet  apart. 
The  only  materials  used  were  pieces  of  wild  rice  stems,  which  were 
obviously  brought  Arom  some  distance,  as  the  nearest  patch  of  rice 
was  several  rods  distant.  The  nests  were  quite  bulky,  the  bases  being 
two  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  The  greatest  depth  was  about  eight 
Inches,  and  the  depression  in  the  centre  so  deep  that  while  sitting  in 
the  boat  a  rod  away  the  eggs  were  not  visible.  Two  of  the  nests  con- 
tained three  eggs,  and  two  contained  two  eggs,  each.  The  following 
are  the  measurements  of  three  of  the  eggs,  representing  the  amount 
of  variation:  1-70  by  1*26;  1-75  by  1-20  and  1*68  by  1-26.  The  ground 
color  varies  firom  a  pale  greenish  to  a  warm  brownish  drab.  The  spots 
and  shell  markings  are  of  a  varying  shade  of  brown,  distributed  much 
as  in  the  other  small  tern's  eggs. 

While  near  the  nests  the  birds  were  circling  high  overhead,  sow 
and  then  uttering  a  harsh  cry,  but,  concealing  myself  in  the  rice  near 
by,  I  soon  secured  several  of  the  parent  birds  as  they  flew  about  the 
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nests,  ntterlng  angry  cries  at  the  spoliation  of  their  treasures.  After 
the -first  bird  fell  into  the  water,  the  others  showed  the  usual  sym- 
pathy of  their  kind,  but  as  the  third  or  fourth  specimen  was  killed, 
the  remainder  cautiously  withdrew  and  uttered  their  complaints  at  a 
safer  distance.  Several  other  pairs  were  nesting  on  the  Lake  at  this 
time,  but  we  were  unable  to  find  their  nests. 

808.  S.  siiperoiliaris  VieilL  Least  Tern.  A  very  rare  summer 
visitant  in  this  ylcinity.  A  fine  male  specimen  Is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  obtained  June  11,  1876,  upon  the 
Calumet  Marshes.. 

Genus  Hydroohelidon  Bote. 

808.  H.  lariformiB  Coues.  Shori^tailbd  Tern.  Exceedingly 
abundant  summer  resident  upon  all  the  large  marshes  and  prairie 
sloughs.  Arrires  the  first  of  May  and  remains  until  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, after  which  but  few  are  to  be  found.  I  have  taken  freshly 
laid  eggs  from  May  25th  to  Jane  18th.  The  middle  of  June  I  have 
taken  specimens  in  perfect  winter  dress,  although  this  is  unusually 
early.  Generally  a  few  white  feathers  begin  to  appear  near  the  base 
of  the  bill  about  this  time,  and  by  the  first  week  of  July  an  endless 
series  may  be  seen  between  the  perfect  breeding  to  the  perfect  winter 
plumage.  By  the  middle  of  July  specimens  in  which  the  black  pre- 
dominates are  rare.  This  bird  frequents  almost  exclusively  reedy 
streams  and  marshy  situations,  and  is  never  found  upon  Lake  Michi- 
gan except  during  the  migrations,  when  a  few  specimens  may  be  seen 
with  the  fiocks  of  the  larger  terns. 

The  following  notes  upon  the  breeding  habits  of  this  species  com- 
prise my  observations  during  the  last  two  seasons,  during  which  time 
I  have  examined  between  two  and  three  hundred  nests.  In  nearly 
every  instance  the  eggs  were  deposited  in  a  well-built  nest  formed  of 
the  surrounding  material.  In  prairie  sloughs  the  nests  are  generally 
located  well  out  trom  shore,  in  fh>m  one  to  two  and  one-half  feet  of 
water,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  fine  wiry  grass  growing  in  such  places. 
In  such  situations  the  nests  are  formed  of  a  mass  of  the  surrounding 
grass,  consisting  of  both  living  blades  and  the  dead  straws  floating  in 
the  water.  These  are  heaped  into  a  conical  mass,  upon  the  apex  of 
which,  resting  but  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
eggs  were  placed.  As  would  be  supposed  these  structures  were  often 
quite  bulky.  In  one  instance  I  collected  all  the  eggs  depqsited  in  a 
small  prairie  slough,  and  upon  visiting  the  place  about  a  week  later, 
found  the  birds  had  built  smaller  nests  in  shallow  water,  and  deposited 
a  second  set  of  eggs.  These  were  removed,  and  upon  a  third  visit  I 
found* many  of  the  birds  were  nesting  upon  the  masses  of  dead  weeds 
or  upon  old  muskrat  houses.    The  sets  taken  trom  the  above  nests 
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averaged  as  follows :  first,  three  eggs ;  second,  two  eggs ;  third,  one 
egg.  When  the  nests  are  built  upon  a  small  lake,  where  the  water  is 
too  deep  for  their  nest  to  rest  upon  the  bottom,  they  generally  bnild 
a  slight  nest  of  grass  stems  upon  a  floating  bog,  mass  of  dead  reeds 
or  old  muskrat  houses,  but  a  well  built  nest  will  be  found  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  Early  in  May,  when  farmers  are  ploughing  near  a 
place  frequented  by  these  terns,  they  often  follow  behind  the  plough, 
and  pick  up  the  earth-worms  and  larvaB  exposed. 

An  unfledged  young  one,  which  I  once  took  home  became  very  famil- 
iar in  a  few  hours,  and  would  come,  upon  being  called  by  a  squeaking 
noise,  and  take  a  fly  firom  my  flngers.  It  was  also  quite  expert  at 
capturing  flies  upon  the  floor,  but  it  was  some  time  before  it  learned 
to  distinguish  between  a  fragment  of  dirt  or  a  nail  head  and  the 
insect.  Although  but  little  ever  a  week  old  it  could  run  rapidly  Arom 
place  to  place  and  appeared  quite  contented  with  its  change  of  quar- 
ters, and  but  for  an  unfortunate  accident  which  caased  its  death  would, 
I  think,  have  been  easily  raised. 

Family  COLYMBIDiB. 

Oenus  Colymbus  Idnn. 

309.  O.  torquatus  Brunn,  Ix)on.  Very  common  winter  resi- 
dent upon  Lake  Michigan.  Formerly  nested  commonly  among  the 
email  lakes  in  this  portion  of  the  state,  but  now  it  is  of  uncommon 
occurrence  during  summer. 

310.  C  arotioas  Linn.  Black-throated  Loon.  A  very  rare 
winter  visitant  upon  Lake  Michigan.  There  is  a  specimen  in  Dr. 
Hoy's  collection,  taken  at  Racine,  and  a  second  specimen  was  cap- 
Cured  and  preserved  at  Milwaukee. 

311.  C.  septentrionalis  Linn.  Rrd-throatrd  Loon.  Very  com- 
mon winter  resident  upon  Lake  Michigan.  Arrives  late  in  antumn  and 
leaves  early  in  spring. 

Family  PODIOIFIDJB. 

Genus  Podioeps  Lath. 

312.  P.  oristatuB  Xc'nn.  Cbbstbd^Grbbb.  Rather  common  upon 
Lake  Michigan  in  winter.  Although  Mr.  Ridgway  states  (he  informs 
me  on  Mr.  Kennicott's  authority)  that  it  is  resident  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  state,  I  have  yet  to  see  one  during  the  summer. 

313.  P.  grlBeigena  var.  holbolli  Beinh,  Rbd-neckxd  Gbkbx. 
Rather  uncommon  winter  resident  upon  Lake  Michigan.    . 

314.  P.  oomutus  Lath,  Horned  Grebe.  Next  to  the  Carolina 
Grebe,  our  most  abundant  species.     Occurs  commonly  daring  the 
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migrations ;  the  first  of  October  to  November  10th,  and  daring  April. 
Breeds  sparingly  in  the  small  lakes. 

315.  P.  aaritoB  var.  caXifomious  Lawr.  Eared  Orrbb.  Not 
uncommon  in  winter  npon  Lake  Michigan.  Several  species  of  grebes 
and  a  number  of  ducks  are  occasionally  taken  during  the  winter  upon 
the  hooks,  set  several  miles  off  shore  by  the  fishermen. 

Qenns  Fodilymbus  Less. 

316.  P.  podioepB  Linn.  Carolina  Grbbb.  Very  common  sum- 
mer resident.  Arrives  in  April  and  remains  until  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber.   Nests  along  the  borders  of  reedy  sloughs,  marshes  and  rivers. 


SPBCIES  WCVT  GIVKN  IK  THB   PRBCEDIKG  LIST  WHICH  ABE  KKOWN  TO 

OCCUB  IN  ILLINOIS. 

1.  Peuccea  ccsHvalU.     Common,  locally,  in  Wabash,  Richland,  and 
adljoining  counties. 

2.  Guiraca  ecerulea.    Rare  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state. 
8.   Cyanospiza  ciHs.    Seen  in  Wabask  Co.  in  June  {Ridgicay}. 

4.  Caprimulgus  carolinenais,    Wabash  Co.  {Bidgway), 

5.  Campephilus  principalis, 

6.  Falco  lanariua  var.  polyagrus.    Wabash  and  Lawic^nce  counties 
(^Bidgtoay)  and  Rock  Island  {Sargent), 

7.  Elanus  leucurus,    Wabash  Co.  {JRidgway), 

8.  Iclinia  misaissippiensiB,    Abundant  summer  resident  in  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  state.     Probably  occurs  in  Northern  Illinois. 

9.  Butfo  nitida  var.  plagiata. 

10.  Archibuteo  ferrugineus.  Under  date  of  November  18,  1876,  Mr. 
Ridgway  writes  me  that  while  returning  from  the  West  the  present 
autumn,  Dr.  Coues  observed  this  species  entirely  across  the  Great 
Plains,  and  also  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  while  on  the  Illinois  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  at  Rock  Island,  it  was  still  common.' 

11.  Catharistea  atratua. 

12.  Ardea  vpurdemanni.  Mr.  Ridgway  states  that  while  at  Mt  Car- 
mel,  Wabash  Co.,  September  11  to  22,  I87S,  be  found  several  of  these 
birds  along  the  Wabash  River  near  that  place,  and  that  one  was  se- 
verely wounded,  but  escaped. 

18.  A.  nifa.    Not  uncommon  near  Cairo  in  August. 

14.  A.  c(erulea.    Ezce.Hslvely  numerous  near  Cairo  In  August. 

15.  Nyctherodias  violaceua.  Breeds  at  least  as  far  north  as  Wabash 
Co. 

16.  Plntus  anhinga.  Common  In  summer  near  Cairo,  ^nd  seen  by 
Mr.  Ridgway  near  Mt.  Carmel. 

*S«e  alBO  BuU.  Natt.  Orn.  Club,  Vol.  II,  p.  96. 
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LIST  OF  SPECIES  WHICH  BKBBD  lit  KOBTH-EASTEBN  ILLINOIS. 


1. 
2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
23. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
[44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


Turdiis  mustelinus. 

"      fuacescens, 

**      svoainsoni. 

**      migratorius. 
Harporhynchus  rufus. 
Mimus  polyglottus. 
GaleoscopU's  carolinensis, 
Sialia  sialis, 
Polioptila  ccerulea, 
Parus  atricapillus. 
SUta  carolinensia. 

'*    canadensis. 
Thryothorus  ludovicianus. 

♦•  bevoicki. 

Troglodytes  aJMon. 
dstothorus  stellaris, 
**         palustris. 
MniotUta  varia. 
Helminthophaga  chrysoptera, 
**  rvJlcapUla, 

Parula  americana. 
DendroRca  (Estiva, 
•*        ccerulfa. 
*<       pennsylvanica, 
•*        virens, 
"        pinus. 
Siurtis  aurocapillua. 

**      novehoracensis, 

**      ludovicianus. 
Qeothlypis  trichas. 
Myiodioctes  mitratus. 

**         canadensis, 
Setophaga  ruticilla. 
Progne  subis, 
Petrochelidon  lunifrons. 
Hirundo  horreorum. 

*»        bicolor. 
Sulgidopteryz  serripennisf 
Cotyle  riparia. 
Vireo  oliraceus, 

**    philadelphicus. 

"    gilvus. 

**    flavifrons, 

<*    noveboracensis, 

**    belli. 
Ampelis  cedrorum. 
Collurio  borealisff 
**        ludovicianvs. 
«       var.  excubitoroidea. 
Pyranga  rubra. 
Carpodacus  pupureus. 


.52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

68. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 


Chrysomitris  tristis. 
*•  pinus, 

Pyrgita  domestica. 
Passerculus  savanna, 
Poocoetes  gramineus. 
Ammodromtts  henslowi. 
**  passerinus, 

"  war.  nelso7ti, 

Chondestes  grammaca. 
Zonotrichia  albicollis, 
Spizella  pusilla. 

"        socialis. 

««       pallida. 
Melospiza  melodea, 
"         lincolni. 
"        palustris. 
Euspiza  americana. 
Iledymeles  ludovicianus, 
Cyanospiza  eyanea. 
Cardinalis  virginianus. 
Pipilo  erythrophthalmus, 
Eremophila  alpestris. 
Dolichonyx  oryzivorus. 
Molothrus  pecoris. 
Agelceus  phceniceus. 
Zantho.  icterocephalus, 
Sturnella  magna, 

♦*        var.  neglecta. 
Icterus  spurius. 

**      baltimore, 
Quiscalus  var.  CBncBus, 
Uorvus  americanus. 
Cyanura  cristata. 
Tyrannus  caroUnensis, 
Myiarchus  crinittis, 
iSayomis  fuscus. 
Contopus  borealisf 

**  virens. 

Empidonax  var.  trailli, 
**  minimus, 

**         acadicus. 
•*         flaviventris, 
Ceryle  alcyon, 
Chordiles  popetus, 

"         var.  henryi, 
Antrostomus  vociferus, 
Chcetura  pelagica. 
Trocfiilus  colubris. 
Coccygus  americanus, 

**         erythrophthalmus. 
Picus  villosus. 
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108. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
118. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
128. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
188. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
140. 
141. 


Picus  pubeacens, 
Centurus  carolinus. 
Melanerpes  erythroc^halus. 
Colaptea  auratva, 
0tu8  yar.  toilaonianua. 

**    brachyotua, 
Nyctale  acadicaf 
Scops  asio. 
Bubo  virginianu8, 
Falco  communis  var.  anatum* 

<*     yar.  columbarius* 

"     sparverius. 
Circus  var.  hudsoniusf 
Nisus  fuscus. 

"     cooperi. 
Buteo  pennsylvaniea. 

"     sujainsoni, 

**     lineatus. 

**     borealis. 
Aquila  yar.  canadensis, 
SalioBtus  leucocephalus, 
Ectopistes  migratoria. 
Zencedura  carolinensis, 
FedUxcetes  phasianellus, 
Cupidonia  cupido. 
Bonasa  umbellus, 
Ortyz  virginianus. 
Squatarola  helvetica. 
^gialUis  vociferus. 

semipalmatus, 
melodus. 
Bteganopus  wilsoni. 
Fhilohela  minor, 
GalUnago  tmlsoni, 
Tringa  minutilla, 
*'     maculata, 
Totanus  semipalmatus. 
**        nielanoleucus. 
"       fiavipes. 


142. 
148. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
162. 
158. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
168. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
178. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 


«c 


Totanus  solitarius. 
Iringoides  macularius. 
Actiturus  bartramius. 
Numenius  longirostris. 
Ardea  herodias. 
egretta. 
virescens, 
Nyctiardea  var.  nceoia. 
Botaurus  minor. 
Ardetta  exilis. 
Grus  americanus. 
'*    canadensis. 
Ballus  elegans. 

virginianus. 
Carolina, 
<*      noveboracensis. 
**     jamaicensis. 
Gallinula  galeata.  ■ 
Fulica  americana. 
Branta  canadensis. 
Anas  boschas. 
"     obscura, 
BafiXa  acuta. 
Chaulelasmus  str^^erus. 
Mareca  americana. 
Q^erquedula  carolinensts. 

•*  discors* 

Spatula  clypeata. 
Aix  sponaa, 
Fuliz  afflnis. 

**     collaris, 
Erismatura  ruhida. 
Mergus  serrator. 

**      cucullatus. 
/Sterna  forsteri. 
Sydrochelidon  lariformis. 
Colymbus  torquatus. 
Fodiceps  cornutus. 
FodUymbus  podiceps. 


0FBCIB8  wmCH  OOOUS  DT  BVUMJEB,  BUT  ABB  KOT  KNOWN  TO  BBBBD. 


1.  Frotonotaria  citrea. 

2.  Helmitkerus  vermivorus. 
8.  Ikndrceca  var.  albUora. 

4.  **        discolor, 

5.  Oporomis  formosus. 

6.  Fyranga  <Bstiva. 

6a.  Hylotomus  pileatus, 

7.  Conurus  carolinensis. 

8.  Strix  yar.  pratincola. 

9.  Symium  nebulosum. 

10.  Nauclerus  forjicattis. 

11.  Buteo  yar.  calurus. 

12.  Bhynogryphus  aura. 

BSSKX  IK6T.  BXTLLBTm. 


18.  Meleagris  gallopavo. 

14.  Breunetes  pusillus. 
Ha.  Tantalus  loculator. 

15.  Ardea  candidissima. 

16.  Forphyrio  martinica. 

17.  Oraculus  yar.  floridanus, 

18.  JMrus  yar.  smithsonianus. 


19. 

'*     delavjarensis. 

20. 

"     atricillaf 

21. 

«     Philadelphia. 

22. 

Sterna  anglica. 

28. 

"      regia. 

24. 

"      supercHiaris* 

ym 
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BFECtMa  WHICH  OOCCB  OHLT  I>UBDrO  THB  MICmAnOVB. 


1. 

Tardus  alictas. 

M. 

Becurvirostra  americana. 

2. 

"       pallasi. 

87. 

Bimantopus  nigricottis. 

8. 

/Italia  arctica. 

88. 

Lobipes  hyperboreus. 

4. 

Begulus  $atrapa. 

89. 

Phalaropus  fulicarius. 

6. 

'*       calendula. 

40. 

Macrorham]^us  griseus. 

6. 

TroglodyUs  yar.  hyemaliB. 

41. 

Micropalma  himantopus. 

7. 

ArUhus  ludavicianus. 

42. 

Tringa  bairdi. 

8. 

Melminthqphaga  celata. 

48. 

"     bonapartei. 

9. 

**            peregrina. 

44. 

**     marUima. 

10. 

PerUsoglossa  tigrina. 

46. 

"     yar.  americana. 

11. 

DendroBca  coronata. 

46. 

**  •  canutus. 

18. 

**       maculosa. 

47. 

Calidris  arenaria. 

18. 

"       blackbumioi. 

48. 

Limosa  fedoa. 

14. 

"        striata. 

49. 

"      hudsoniea. 

16. 

**       castanea. 

60. 

Tringites  rufescens. 

16. 

"       ccerulescens. 

51. 

Numenius  hudsonicus. 

17. 

"       palmarum. 

52. 

"         borealis. 

18. 

Oporomis  agilis. 

68. 

Ibis  falcinellus. 

10. 

Qeothlypis  Philadelphia. 

64. 

Cygnus  buccinator. 

20. 

Myiodioctes  pusillus. 

55. 

*'       americanus. 

21. 

Vireo  solitarius. 

56. 

Anser  yar.  gambeli. 

22. 

Ammodromus  lecontei. 

57. 

"     casrulescens. 

28. 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys. 

58. 

"     hyperboreus. 

24. 

''         yar.  intermedia. 

59. 

*•     yar.  albatus. 

25. 

"         coronata. 

60. 

Branta  bemida. 

26. 

**         querulea. 

61. 

"      canadensis  yar.  AufeA- 

27. 

Junco  hyemalis. 

insL 

28. 

Passerella  iliaca. 

62. 

Mareca  penelope. 

29. 

Scolecophagus  ferrugineus. 

68. 

FuligtUa  marila. 

80. 

'*             cyanocephalus. 

64. 

"        vallisneria. 

81. 

Sayomis  sayus. 

66. 

"         yar.  atnericana. 

82. 

Sphyropicus  varius. 

66. 

Pelecanus  trachyrhynchus. 

88. 

Pandion  yar.  carolinensis. 

67. 

Graculus  dilophus. 

84. 

Charadrius  fulvus  var.  virgin- 

68. 

Xema  sabinei. 

icus. 

69. 

Sterna  hirundo. 

86. 

Strepsilas  interpres. 

LIST  ov  wnmsB  yisii 

'AKn 

1  AKD  BBSIDBNTII. 

1. 

Myiadestes  tdwnsendi.' 

10. 

ChrysomUris  pinus. 

2. 

Lophophanes  bicolor.* 

11. 

Loxia  leucoptera. 

8. 

Parus  hudsonicus. 

12. 

"    americana. 

4. 

Certhia  familiaris. 

13. 

uEgiothus  Imarius. 

6. 

Ampelis  garrvlus. 

14. 

*'        canescens. 

6. 

Collurio  borealis. 

16. 

Plectrophanes  nivalis. 

7. 

ffesperiphona  vespertina. 

16. 

**           lapponicus. 

8. 

Pinicola  enucleator. 

17. 

"           pictus. 

8a 

\.  Carpodacus  pupureus. 

18. 

Pyrgita  domestica.^ 

9. 

ChrysomUris  tristis.^ 

19. 

Junco  hyemalis. 

>  Straggler.      *  Yialtant  from  the  south. 
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21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
B9. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
48. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


filpizella  monticola. 
EremophUa  alpestris. 
Corvus  yar.  camivonu. 

"      americanus.^ 
Pica  var.  hudsonica, 
Oyanura  cHstata.^ 
PerUoreus  canadensis. 
JHcus  villoeus^ 

**     pubescens.^ 
Pieoides  arcticus. 
Mfilanerpes  erythrocepJialus.^ 
Strix  fiammea, 
Otus  var.  toiUonianua.^ 

"    brachuotus.* 
Syrinum  cinereum. 
Scops  asio.^ 
Bubo  virginianus.* 
Nyctea  var.  arctica, 
Sumia  yar.  hudsonica, 
Astur  yar.  atricapUlus. 
Buteo  borealis.* 
Aquila  canadensis. 
Salicetus  leucocephalus.* 
Pedioecetes  phasianellus.* 
Cupidonia  cupido.^ 
Bonasa  umbellus.* 
Lagopus  albus. 
Ortyx  virginianus.* 
FuUgula  tnarila. 


49. 
60. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 


FuUgula  (i^fflnis.^ 

"        collaris.* 
Bucephala  dangula. 
**         islandica. 
**         albeola. 
Harelda  glacialis. 
Histrionicus  torquatus. 
Somateria  mollissima. 
'*         spectabUis* 
(Sdemia  americana. 
"       fusca. 
**       perspicUlata. 
Mergus  merganser. 
*'      serrator.* 
"      cucullatus.* 
Stercorarius  pomatorhinus, 
Larus  glaucus, 
"    leucopterus. 
**    marinus. 
"    argentatus* 
<*    tridactylus. 
Sterna  caspia. 
Colymbus  torquatus.* 
*<        septentriontUis, 
"        arcticus. 
Podiceps  cristatus. 
"        var.  holbolli. 
"        yar.  caU/ornicus. 


Monday,  Dece&ibeb  11»  1876« 

C.  Pfoundes,  an  English  gentleman  who  has  spent 
thirteen  years  in  Japan,  in  the  British  Official  Service, 
gave  a  familiar  talk  on 


JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE. 


Around  ,tbe  room  were  arranged  a  great  variety  of 
Japanese  photographs,  and  colored  pictures  were  exhib- 
ited and  explained  in  illustration  of  the  speaker's  remarks. 
The  photographs  were  exceedingly  fine  ones,  and  the  pic- 
tures were  mostly  cartoons,  many  of  them  of  political 
significance. 


*  Also  in  flummer. 


*  y oong  1q  summer. 
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The  lecturer  remarked  that  Oriental  life  is  surrounded 
by  such  a  h^lo  of  mystery,  fiction,  and  travellers'  twice 
told  tales,  that  a  true  picture  has  been  rarely  given  by 
the  travellers  or  stock  book-makers.  A  very  large  amount 
of  printed  material  relating  to  Japan  exists,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  later  works  are  simply  reprints  or  compilations  from 
previous  ones. 

The  residents,  as  a  rule,  in  far  distant  lands,  rarely 
enter  very  deeply  into  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
people  among  whom  their  lot  is  cast.  It  is  like  having 
to  cross  unknown  lands  to  reach  i)  far  distant  mountain ; 
the  beauties  of  the  extended  view  are  as  yet  unknown. 
The  ignorance  and  jealousy  of  the  natives  form  an  almost 
insurmountable  difficulty  to  the  foreigners  trying  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  the  people. 

The  lecturer  alluded  to  the  charm  and  attraction  to 
those  who  persevered  in  the  exploration  of  these  grand 
hitherto  untsodden  fields,  for  the  toilsome  journey  is  fre- 
quently relieved  by  rays  of  poetic  beauty,  glimpses  of 
artistic  design,  brilliant  and  grotesque  coloring,  interest- 
ing legend,  and  sketches  that  show  a  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  of  astute  and  refined  capabilities. 
Quaint  humor,  terse  proverbs,  ready  wit,  are  found. 
When  the  meanings  of  conventional  allusions  and  fre- 
quently occurring  sketches  are  met  with,  the  study  is 
most  attractive,  and  the  literature  and  art  are  appreciated. 

Japan  since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  was  from  time  to 
time  brou^t  before  the  world  by  attempts  to  reach  its 
fabled  shores.  The  age  of  adventure  started  by  Polo's 
book  was  followed  by  one  of  discovery.  All  these  at- 
tempts at  discovery  were  surpassed  by  that  of  Columbus, 
who,  in  trying  to  find  the  Zipanga  of  Polo,  reached  this 
continent. 

The  lecturer  said  he  should  present  some  points  on 
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subjects  away  from  the  beaten  path.  •  He  alluded  to  the 
Japanese  collection  at  Philadelphia,  and  said  it  was  by  no 
means  a  good  exhibit  of  Japanese  ait.  The  officers  were 
most  anxious  to  exhibit  the  progress  made  in  foreign  sci- 
ence, but  the  Japanese  traders,  who  were  permitted  to 
monopolize  the  space  allotted,  took  advantage  to  display 
what  they  considered  the  most  salable  wares. 

The  generally  received  accounts  that  foreigners  first 
arrived  in  Japan  in  1542  is  not  correct.  I  have  discov- 
ered in  some  Japanese  works  that  foreigners  arrived  there 
in  1529-30.  They  mention  the  arrival  of  black  ships^ 
and  that  the  captain  of  these  black  ships  gave  the  prince 
called  Otomo  Sorian,  lord  of  Tanega  Shima,  two  "pieces 
of  fire  arms."  The  Spaniards  in  trying  to  cross  the  main 
must  have  been  from  time  to  time  carried  on  to  the  shores 
of  Japan.  We  find  accounts  of  curious  people  landing 
on  the  coast  and  behaving  themselves  strangely.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  foreigners  who  landed  there  have 
influenced  the  ai-ts  of  the  people. 

From  1530  to  1630  foreigners  flocked  into  the  country 
in  large  numbers ;  first  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  then 
the  Dutch  and  then  the  English.  These  were  confined  to 
Nagasaki.  At  this  time  the  foreigners  intermarried  with 
the  natives  to  a  large  extent. 

Sketches  were  exhibited  of  the  island  Pappenburg, 
from  which  the  foreigners  are  said  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

After  Perry's  expedition  to  Japan  hardly  a  season  has 
passed  when  there  has  not  been  a  book  written  on  Japan. 
KoBmpfer*s  old  book  is  the  best  we  have.  He  had  to 
work  under  great  difficulty.  All  subsequent  authors  have 
followed  his  method.  I  have  dared  to  strike  out  into 
new  fields. 

A  new  book  was  lately  published  by  Harpers  called 
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• 

**The  Mikado*s  Empire.''  Jarvis  has  published  quite  a 
work,  taking  as  his  basis  the  Hoku-sai  illustrated  art 
works.  These  works  give  some  idea  of  the  depth  of 
feeling  of  the  artist.  All  these  curious  sketches  and  il- 
lustrations have  a  meaning,  though  not  apparent  to  us. 

The  Japanese  have  learned  to  copy  our  way  of  making 
cheap  ware  with  peculiar  legendary  ornamentation.  Old 
lacquer  objects  are  the  bridal  outfits  of  the  daughters  of 
the  nobles  of  Japan. 

Preyious  to  2300  years  ago  the  Japanese  writers  treated 
of  mythological  subjects,  personification,  etc.,  and  several 
specimens  of  these  curious  old  legends  were  translated  by 
the  lecturer  and  rehearsed  to  the  audience.  The  lecturer 
then  gave  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  old  legends,  as 
about  the  sun  goddess  being  on  one  occasion  angry  with 
the  gods.  She  hid  herself  in  a  cavern,  and  the  gods  sent 
for  dancers,  etc.  Female  curiosity  tempted  her  to  peep 
in  through  the  chinks  and  she  was  caught  and  drawn  forth 
by  the  strong  armed  god.  Of  such  incidents  are  these 
legends  made  up. 

The  next  relates  how  the  wicked  step-brother  was  com- 
pelled to  slay  the  monsters.  He  heard  weeping  and 
found  a  very  ancient  man  and  woman  in  distress  because 
their  only  grandchild  was  to  be  sacrificed.  Proposing  to 
rescue  her  from  the  monster  he  procures  some  «aArt,  and 
places  it  in  a  tub.  The  monster,  dipping  each  of  his 
heads  into  the  tub,  becomes  tipsy.  He  then  cuts  the 
monster  to  pieces  all  but  the  tail,  which  he  preserves  and 
finds  to  be  a  wonderful  charmed  weapon.  He  takes  the 
maiden  away  and  builds  her  a  hut,  etc.,  etc.  Afterwards 
he  composes  the  poem  which  is  the  oldest  Japanese  poem. 
It  is  in  thirty-one  syllables,  a  line  of  five,  one  of  seven, 
one  of  five  and  two  of  seven. 

The  son  of  one  of  the  Emperors  was  sent  to  subdue 
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one  of  the  provinces.  His  wife  accompanied  him.  Dur- 
ing a  storm  the  faithful  woman  jumped  into  the  boiling 
waters.  His  whole  army  was  saved  that  it  might  punish 
the  barbarians.  The  disconsolate  husband  cries,  Ah  I 
tsuma  koishi: — O  my  dear  wife,  how  I  grieve  for  you! 
Next  the  legend  of  a  beautiful  lady  who  escaped  during 
the  troublous  times  with  her  children.  One  of  these 
children  afterwards  became  the  Shogoun  Yoritomo,  the 
founder  of  Eamabura,  in  about  1190  to  1210  (A.  D.). 
This  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  old  stories. 

Another  legend  refers  to  a  demoh  who  haunted  the 
palace  of  the  Mikado. 

These  legends  are  fruitful  sources  of  song  and  story  in 
Japan,  and  all  the  characters  on  fans,  screens,  and  pic- 
tures have  a  meaning.  Fans  are  very  much  used  for 
representations  of  scenes  and  other  objects.  In  Japan 
they  are  used  for  advertisements.  Nine-tenths  of  them 
are  intended  to  advertise  restaurant  and  theatrical  resorts, 
with  representations  of  noted  dancing  girls.  Sometimes 
on  the  fans  are  views  of  places  to  attract  sight-seers  and 
tourists. 

All  Japanese  decorations  have  a  meaning,  either  myth- 
ological, legendary,  historical,  symbolic,  or  proverbial. 
One  common  sketch  represents  a  man  slaying  a  remark- 
able animal,  a  symbol  of  difficulties  overcome.  A  fabu- 
lous  animal  is  a  decoration  for  imperial  robes.  Every 
animal,  bird,  and  tree,  and  their  relations  to  each  other, 
their  combinations,  have  their  own  peculiar  meaning.  A 
pine  tree  represents  good  wishes.  A  swallow  represents 
return,  as  **  When  the  swallows  homeward  fly."  And  so 
a  cherry  tree  and  pheasant,  a  bird  flying  to  the  plum  tree, 
the  bamboo  and  tiger,  and  the  wild  boar,  have  each  their 
symbolic  meanings.  They  have  caricatures  of  men  all 
eyes,  all  ears,  or  all  legs,  figurative  of  those  who  see  too 
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much,  hear  too  much,  or  can  only  run  away.     Their  prov- 
erbs are  very  apt,  as  instances  cited  showed. 

The  Japanese  are  beginning  to  imitate  foreign  customs 
and  to  think  more  of  the  companionship  of  their  wives. 
It  was  not  until  recently  that  husbands  walked  out  with 
their  wives.  The  man  walked  with  friends  of  his  own 
sex,  and  the  woman  with  hers. 

The  lecturer  then  described  the  formal  way  and  the 
elaborate  ceremonies  with  which  the  Japanese  receive  a 
visitor,  and  gave  an  amusing  account  of  a  call  he  made 
on  a  Prince  in  1866.  The  host  received  him  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  and  the  guest  followed  his  example.  They 
rose  together,  and  the  host  apologized  for  the  poor  recep- 
tion. Many  curious  details  were  given.  The  call  was 
made  to  examine  the  Prince's  collection  of  pictures.  The 
Japanese  does  not  display  his  pictures  on  the  walls  of  his 
room,  but  keeps  them  in  a  store-house  outside,  calls  a 
servant,  who  summons  a  retainer,  who  is  directed  to  go 
to  a  certain  place  and  bring  such  a  package  from  such  a 
spot.  The  pictures  are  brought  in  one  by  one  in  little 
boxes  and  hung  up  for  view.  A  collection  of  swords  was 
also  exhibited  in  the  same  way.  It  is  therefore  quite  a 
labor  to  see  any  little  collection  in  a  gentleman's  house. 

Mr.  Pfoundes  then  explained  the  meanings  of  the  vari- 
ous works  of  art  hung  about  the  lecture  room ;  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  objects  represented  in  the  cartoons ;  the 
trees,  flowers,  etc.  He  referred  to  the  prevalent  super- 
stitions of  the  people,  their  belief  in  spirit  rappings, 
witchcraft,  etc.  The  mediums  are  very  poor  people,  and 
are  recognized  by  the  hats  they  wear.  They  carry  con- 
tinually a  box  supposed  to  contain  the  head  of  a  dog. 
Some  spirit  has  entered  into  this  dog  and  becomes  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  two  worlds.  The 
mediums  were  very  unwilling  to  show  me  any  of  their 
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performances,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  I  should  expose  them 
and  spoil  their  business. 

He  stated  that  lovers  sometimes  commit  suicide  to- 
gether, and  mentioned  that  he  once  saw  the  bodies  of  a 
girl  and  her  lover,  tied  together  with  her  girdle,  floating 
down  the  river.  She  had  filled  her  sleeves  with  stones 
so  that  they  might  sink. 

A  great  many  interesting  facts  were  narrated,  and  a 
brief  and  graphic  account  of  the  manner  of  life  in  Japan 
was  given.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  Capt. 
Pfoundes  invited  the  audience  to  propound  any  questions 
on  particular  points,  which  they  desired  to  have  answered, 
and  some  time  was  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  in  this 
manner. 


Regular  Meeting,  Monday,  December  18,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.     Adjourned  to 
Friday  the  22nd. 


Adjourned  Meeting,  Friday,  December  22,  1876. 

Meeting  this  evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  The  President 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  William  P.  Upham  read  a  communication  entitled 
"History  of  Stenography,  with  a  proposal  for  a  new  Sys- 
tefn  of  Phonetic  Short-hand  Writing;"  illustrating  the 
same  with  diagrams  and  drawings  on  the  black-board. 

This  communication  was  referred  to  the  Publication 
Committee. 

John  P.  Peabody,  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  resident 
member. 


